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ERRATA, ApriL, 1915, Arr. AV 


Page 259, line 9: for epéu read avbvinw. 


260, |. 6: for ges read ges. 

264. |. 5: for Sum. =|j ¢, dread Sum. = || Georg. if, d. 

264, 1. 15: for 2u = Laioic = a read 2 = = know 
= Georg. @. 

268, 1.12: for tminda read tminda. 

268, | 20: for o-grad-« read o-dvad-e. 

269, |. 21: for fxeri read (mi Meri. 

270, omit L 13. 

271, omit |. 7. 

279, No. 11, 1. 3: for Seldfu read sufutin. 

280, No. 13, 1. 2: for neh read mahi, 

285, omit No. 21. 

283, No. 22, 1. 1: for dur read dar. 


288, No. 22,1. 4: for for dain road (6) 


985, No. 28," 7 eiosart a comma woe een the 
cuneifor? ais. 

285, No. 30,1. .: for « read xd. 

285, No. 30,1. 7: for xodfnJ- read Kod 1 )-a. 

288, No, 38, IL 5,6: for q#a- read qra-. 
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I 
SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN: A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
Ry M. TSERETHELI 
PART IL (contraued. ) 
(Concluded from 1915, p. 238.) 
E 
39, en [e+ = incantation. Br. 10857 =Aiptu. Georg. 
b-s en- = tongue, word; Laz. 6 6-5 nena = tonguer 
word ; Min. Gab-s nin-a = tongue, word; Sv. Gab 


nin = tongue, word. 
40, enem clr] = word = amdtu, Georg. the root is 
the same ; o-> en-. = word, tongue. See tnim = word, 


tongue. 
41. eme -D-] = tongue, speech. Br. 835 = (Minw; 


Meiss. 522 = lidinw. Again, the same root. Georg. ge-> 
en-a = tongue, word, speech (Sum. m > || Georg. 1). 
49. er, eri -tzl = to beget, ert = woman, male. Br. 
056 = ardu; Meiss. 584, 586, Georg. anfn- We = 
gnas. 1916. - it 


2 SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN 


having sexual power, not castrated (said of a horse, etc.). 
See wr. 


43, ert -Z/] = city. Br. §92 = alu. Georg. geno 
eri = nation, people. In Old Georgian qa ert = hosts, 
army, laity. See wrt. 


G 

44. ga tx] = house. Br. 5416 = bétw; Meiss, 5738 = 
bitu. This Sumerian word may be connected (1) with 
gal = be, exist, dwell. In this case ef. Georg. root Yen 
gl; Min.—Laz. ba qr; Sv. fo qr. Georg. be-ben-o 
ea-gl-t; Min, on benfn=n o-gor-i; Laz, = id.; Sy. 
de-Ar gor = house. In Georgian we have an abbreviated 
root b(o) g(t) for house; > gost daofoabals 
Usdqgen-b gered bs ls-ba-g egesaygols det 


vidar miilivnes samedos hroma sa-gi-d dedaxafisa = 
and when they arrived at the house of the woman in 


the Roman Empire ; Labomaenacn ‘dg0(agbe% Se 
Baep yoo by-bo-g mpplss sigaruli® keitebe ola 
feitenara sa-gi-d @visad = joyfully and kindly she 
received her (St. Nino) in her house (Georg, Chron., 
QMYV., pp. 62, 63), (2) The Sum. gu may be also 
connected with aga, ge = make, build, with which the 
Georgian 4 -909 g-eba = make, build, is connected. 
Indeed, we have in Svanian oa word for houge sa0 
age ( > sao argit) = house, which seems to be of 
the root q = to build. (Note Haldian argisif = 
aria = the head of the house = chief, king (7). (Marr, 
private communication of Mr, Beridze.) 





SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN a 


“£5. gal -}<J* = exist, have, be, dwell, ete. Br, 2238= 
basi; Meiss. 1265 = bahi. Georg. roots been gl, ba 
gr, deo qr, which seems to have had originally the 
meaning of living, existing, dwelling, etc. Thence Georg. 
Us-bgn-o aa-gl-i = house (anything destined to live 
in); Min—Laz. on ben -0 o-gor-i = house (anything 
destined to live in); Sv. cjen-fo gor = house (anything 
destined to live in). 

46. gal ~)<J¢ = river (Prince). Br. 2244 = ndérw. 
Georg. SU gel-e =a small river, a stream; Laz. 
. 7-0 gal-i =asmall river,a stream. (Ii Sum. gai= 
hand (Prince), ef. Georg. bagn-n jel = hand, Tubal— 
‘Cainian gal (< gal). See Marr, Bull. Acad. Imp. Sci. 
St. Pétershourg, 1911, ii.) 

47. geel-la 5 Ce ~E! =Uuri = pudenda. Br, 10828 = writ 
fa scimnidiv; 109238 = bizsuru; Meiss, 8382 = bissurn, 
ete, This word seems to be connected with gal = to exist, 
to bring into existence; Der. galw = man, human being. 
But it may be also from an independent root. At any 
rate, we have two Georgian words to compare with: 
(1) Georg. San «l-e = membrum virile (instead of writ 


Mia sinnisti) ; Min. yYmecm-9 aol-e = membrum virile; 





: com = membrum virile. (2) Georg. qs -0 
gal-i = woman. ‘That in Sumerian there was really 
a word gal, «al, meaning woman is proved directly by 
Br. 10945 = y> Ell} efe (f)xal-tur = batiltu = exactly 
Georg. s 4 nom-o gal-tul-i = a virgin. See also 
Meiss. 4422 = eff =e cal-tur = batiltu. The primitive 
méaning of these Georgian gl>xl>ql must have been 
sexual reproduction, and perhaps here is the explanation 
of the Mingrelian determinative to indicate the origin 


+ SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN 


of a female ; by ge postfixed to the family name of 
Mingrelians means Miss So-and-so (ef. also Min. \, ped 
teen -Len (f) = to bear a elild), In Haldian we have qui, 
ge, to indicate the origin of males (perhaps also of females): 
Menuahinise, Menuahe = son of Menuas, In Georg. bo 
qi indicates the belonging to a nation: dqb-be meal 
=o Mesqian; 3ern-bo «oa-gi =a Koldjian, ete. But 
Professor Marr thinks that this gi is a sign of the plural 
as the Svanian g (3 pers. plur. verb.). 

48. gal £l]; = plunder, ruin, destroy; root gil, Br, 6202 
=nd«drn. Georg. hha «l-va = kill, destroy. Min.— 
Laz. A aS j2 xvil-va = kill, destroy. See il, 

49. gam tf==begetter; root gim, gam =create. Georg, 
roots a qi, 3 kf = doing, making. See dam. Br. 
4037 = alidu, Georg. 4 d-» cii-@ = young man. 

50. gam \ = be prostrate, bow down. Br. 7317 — 
nadddwu; Meiss, 5348 = xandsu ( guru); gan = gur 
(Fossey, Hilpr. Anniv. Vol.}. (1) Georg. gnb-as gun-1a 


(Sum. m || Georg. 1) = to bow down; Laz. gmyygm-5 
gul-a = bend down. (2) Georg. bas jr-a = to how 
down. 


51. gan cE = totality, much. Meiss. 2699 — wtellatit 


(gana); Sy. aba ab UNU, (pte = tr much, very ; 


Min rn. gval = total. 

§2. ia wal =field. Br. 3177 =ilu: Meiss. 2009 
= elt, Georg. 4PO-2 xctn-a = field, cultivated field: 
Laz. yon-b-s xon-a = field, cultivated field. Georg. daq- 
ysb-> quve-xan—a = earth, world. (Sum, «ifn) + gan = 
Georg. qvée-can-a,) See «ifn = earth. 


SUMEBRIAN AND GEORGIAN i 


43, gar YW = make, bring into existence, Br, 11957= 
bast, 11958 = epéfu, 11978 = faedne. Georg. bento Bee 
= make, to hammer ; b An-en. gur-o = craftsman, Laz. 
bo6 gen = to make, to build ; a b96-van-n o-gen-ag¢u= 
to make, to build; Sv, o-uaqen li-xer = to make, todo. 

54. gar Y = bread, food. Br. 11954 = aattlu; Laz. 
easM-0 dyar-t > ggofn-o dar-i = food, bread; Sv. 
asm diar = bread. 

55, gaz BS, = slay, also crush, grind, smite. Br. 
4719 = dden; Meiss, 3276 = hipi. ~ Georg. ben g-38 
gof-va = to slay, to destroy, also to clean (anything from 
dust, ete). Cf Laz. bowls gos = to clean (a fruit from 


peel, ete.); also Laz. «as, das, gas = to smooth with an 
axe, to polish, See sjucd, (ped, sped. 

56. gi, ge =Art) = be new, new. Br. 4583 = eu. 
According to Langdon this root may contain a lost 
consonant. Indeed, we have in Georgian the word 
>-bogn-n a-gal-i = new, the root g/l. But we have also 
Sv. ds-b-9 niet-g-e = new, the root g /¢g+?). Thus 
Sum, yi = y +l, or + ? 

57. git TQ = take away, lift up, remove (Prince). 
Br. 6310 = exému; Meiss. 1377 -laQq = exému. Georg. 
root % (j, probably shortened gm. Georg. -903 j-ela = 
to take ; den--go- 903 mo-j-ebd = to ie, Foe gee la- 
j-eba = to take away; Laz—Min. © g=to take away. To 
the full qin correspond exactly the Georg. denb gon =to 
have ; yash avon = to have (said of living beings), and 


also bab gum = to bring; deona- bimbo Mo-L-Gun-€s 
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= they brought ; Ps-o-yasb-ol fa-i- xvan-es = they 
led away. Laz—Min. gogb gun = tohave. Sy. co33b 
dvan = to have. It is very probable that the origina! 
meaning of the Georg. (> jn, etc.) was some sort of 
“movement "—* going" or something else (Sum. gin = ae) 
in a cirele, go)—and the meanings of “taking” and 
“having " are derivative, (1 think that Georg. da- o-l 
mi-vi-t = I have, is likewise derived from the ul = to go, 
the form mi-vi-s literally meaning “it is going for me "’,) 

58. gid %- = be long, long side, flank. Br. 7511 = 
aracu; 7612 = arku. (1) Georg. &(*)2-gen-n alr jd- 


el-i = long; Laz. an(b)d-g > ary(6)ae-g gn jd-e > 
gu(njd-e=long; Sv, gore-o dod-i=long(?), (I think 
this Sv. dod is also connected with Sum. sud = far 
away. See snd.) (2) Georg, gre-9 cid-¢ = side, shore ; 
aAe-3-0 xed-ar-i = side, (Note also Georg, jas aere 
xedeli = Min, A WS xidala = wall, but is this xed > 
«wt the root of these words or are they connected rather 
with Assyrian «utall = wall ?). It may well be that 
gid = long and gid = side are independent roots, as 
Georg. gd > gd = long, and wid > xed = side, seem to be. 
See gud = be long. 

oY. gid - = seize, bind. Br. 7533 = erbdin, Georg, 
roots BS cid > Foe tid, Georg. den-ago-ads mo- 
eid-elit, der Foe- o> mo-tid-eha = to touch, to SCiIzG ; 
ed- Are Nes da-wid-eha = to lia by, to suspend, FOG->- 
o> fid-a-oba = wrestling, ete, (root «id > tid = to put 


in contact two things; that is the ides expressed by 
this root). 
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60. gid TY = cut off. See gud and cud. Georg. 

apotonn xod-va = to cut ; aie cved-a = to cut, ete, 
61. gim €XT] = create, beget. Georg. roots 4a qm; 

n xd See dam, dim, gam. 

62. gin S47 = stand, establish. Br, 4884 = «énu (be 
faithful, true, ete.) Georg. 4 9- qe wen-eba = to place, 
to establish, Also Sv. root a(b) gin): gno-ab- 5 
li-gn-¢ = to stand ; ba-o- gu-a-g = I stand ; gaa 9d 
li-gem = to establish. This gin seems to be connected 
with gin = inhabit a place, 

63. gin =A) = go in a circle, go, transport, carry. 
Br. 4871 = aldeu. Georg. roots ae ob j,qn, ete, See 
gt = take away. | 

64. gin = maid; gen =nabnitu, amtu; root gim. 
Georg. roots : qé qm, ym kb, See dam, dim, gam, gun. 
Cf, Georg, uyd-> em-a& = young man, knight; also yd-> 
ema = serf:; 4(e)d-s i(rjm-a = child (son). 

65.. gin 4S, JE} = inhabit a place, land; also gua = 
land. Variant of <i/n) = earth. Br, 9627 = aru, 9631 
= ireiftu, 9636 = mifu; Meiss. 7300 = aresitu, T304 = 
miétu, 6354 =dadmil. Georg. 43-9 > q’n-9 qu-e > qi-e- = 
below on the earth ; d3q-yso> quve-eana (Sum, «i + 
gana) = earth, world ; Min. doysbs gixana = earth, 
world ; Laz. qacnbs qyona = light, in the sense of the 
“world”; Georg. q9-3 gra, Laz. ’n-2 qti-a = stone 
(originally “earth”, “clay "); Sv. ane gim = earth. 
Perhaps also Georg. 24 =3+ q @ + q = here (on this 
ground ?), and of =o +4 i+q = there (on yon ground f), 
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and many words from this root g belong to Sum. gin = 
Georg. qu = Sv. gum. 

66. gil [TY = hew, carve. Br, 10194 = nasdirn ; 
Meiss. 815 = haldlu = escape, perish (A}{2) Georg. 
root aco xl-wa = to kill, to destroy. Laz, 
(em-ynagn-m) evil (o-evil-u) = to slay, to destroy, to 
annihilate. See gal = plunder, slay. 

G7. gir ,EI-! = to assemble, to bind. Br. 10199 [7 = 
mihhurn. Br. 4816 = wast; Meiss. 2851 = casi, (reorg. 

. aia | 
roots 3m Kr, b> qr, urn xr, Georg, 367-908 cre = 
to gather, the assembly ; Oy -yeo-> ie-er- = to gather, 
to assemble ; aro-3 er-va = to bind; Laz. aemer > 30% 
cor>xir = to bind, to attach. Then Georg. ben fo=s 
gor-a = the heap (of wood, ete.) Sv. ns-ben.Ar lu-gor 
= assembly, meeting, ete. | 

68. gid] = wood, tree. Br 5700 = een; Meiss, 4003 = 
igsu. Georg. 4 ge > "ges (sce N. Marr," A query on the 
word 'Chelebi’ (Kurdish)": Zapiski Vostochnavo Otdelenia 
Imp. Russk. Archeol. Ohehchestva, t. xx, St. Petersb,, 1911 i; 
Min.—Laz. ee da (> *dai?) = wood, tree; also Georg. 
dg-qno de-Li = woods 

69. gil Ey, Bat] = beget, male; ga’=lofty hero, heroine, 
ete.; var, mud, ud, Br. 5702 = idlw; 5707 = sicaru, 
Georg. 3° I-09 KO@-i = man: Min. aonfi=n xo}-—i = man; 
Laz. 2e4-fi-o > - on-h-o «o?-\ > go@-i = man; Sv. ¢ sad 
ft4= male, husband (see Marr, Bull. Acad, Imp. St. Pétersb,, 
* 1 do not agree with Professor Marr's iei-o = lignum, derived from 
jek It is better to derive se--a> Min.-Laz. di-tg-a, di-de-a from the root 
Georg. > Min.-Laz. fy9>ie. Wo hare indeed the Sraninn word without. 
the prefix Georg. & (*s>s)) = Min. di= Sy, fa: q = wood, lignum. 


Perhaps the root #>4y> fe = hj > p> dy = to burn, thus dda = dite = 
what isto be burned * 
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i, 1912). Also Georg. q@n-c xver-i = testicle; Min. 


Hp cea-t = testicle ; Laz. ype > ae 
cvad-i > evad-i = testicle, Then Sv. mayo gvaj-t = 
son (male); Georg. ao vaj-i = son (male); but for 
this see meus, Wa, 

70. gift} =hear, understanding; also perhaps "ear (fp. 
Br. 5721 = wenu, 5727 = #emii; Meiss, 4026 = usnt, 
4027 = hessu, 4025 = hasisu. Georg. ymnfnno uri = 
ear; Min.—Laz. umag-o xtid-1 = ear; Georg. yanfn= 9s 
cur-eba = to hear, to see, to observe. 

Tl, gif e] = de&u (see Fossey, Hilpr. Anniv. Vol.) = 
heaven. Br. 5705 = dtmi. Sv. 23 de@ = heaven (1). 
All those git-words are expressed hy the same cuneiform 
sign (or signs), also for phonetic reasons. Sum. gu = 
male = Georg. «ad = man, gid = wood = ges = wood, tree, 
gif = understanding, hear = «wr = ear, hear, and gis = 
heaven = de@ = heaven are absolutely independent roots 
in Sumerian and in Georgian alike, and the theories 
identifying gié = wood, strength, sexual strength, man, 
ete., must be considered as entirely erroneous. 

72. qu -c}-! = speak, voice, speech. Br. 531 = ibid, 

| 3 
546 = Sasi, 519 = aprilu, Georg.—Min. dry > (fo) fen 
qu>(rjgu = to speak, to say, to name, Creorg. }-4ry-2 
h-qu-a (instead of h-(r)qut-a) =he told, he said ( frequently 
in the Georgian Chronicle, Q.M.V.); 3-<g0-5 h-qui-a = 


he (it, she) is named, ete. 
73, geiten A= wine. Br, 5006=xcarinu. Georg. 


yinjerd 6-0 cturdena = grapes ; Min.-Laz. = gTApes ; 
Sy. ynjend 9b urden = grapes. It seems that gesten and 


curden-i are the same words, but (1) in Georgian 
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xurden-i has the meaning of “grapes” and no longer of 
“wine ™ (joaabe gvino = wine); (2) we do not know 
the meanings of the Georg. cur andden. The explanation 
of Sum. getien as ged (xa) = liquor + ten (tin) = life, or 
fen (tin) = strong, is also not absolutely true, In favour 
of “liquor” + “strong” we have Georg. root di>dn = 
strong, strength, but what is Georg. cur? No cur (Sum, 
eas) word has survived in Georgian, as far as I know, 
with the meaning of “liquor”. 

i4. gud = = be long, { ull-grown, Br, 4704 = eld: 
See gid = be long, Langdon derives gud = ox from 
this root, but it is very doubtful. The ideas of © being 
long” and “full-grown” and of “ox” are too distinet. 
(Perhaps to Sum. gud (¢}s = alptt) correspond the Georgian 
and Armenian . ajorsbo C= avjor-sb-0 ?) guéani (qué- 


dn-i ?) =team (of oxe n) for labouring the land, plough (7)). 

75, gud = = neck (Langdon gu-da ma-al = éa ine 
hisddi Saknat). Georg. dae-0 qed-i = neck, thenee 
“summit of a mountain”, 

76. gud »— =cut off, ete. Georg. IMA=39 xol-w1, 

)O-9 evet-c =to ent, ete, See gid, cud = to ont, ete. 

7, gul «<7 = hew, destroy, Georg. 5 So xl-va = 
to kill, ete. See gal, gil = to kill, ete. xe 

75. gum \ = bow down. Georg, grb qun, Laz. a Sb 
jul = bow down. See yami = bow down. | 

79. gun FQ = totality, total, collection. Br. 3990 — 
naphare; Meiss. 2029 = biltu, 2033 — naphart (pee ), 


Min. are gval = total, totality; Sy, aye: aby 
ue, unt =Very, too much. See fon = very, too much, 
This root hardly can be connected with gin = go in 
a.cirele, carry. (Gun = biltu may be also an independent 
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root; ef. Sv. < sd-o qvam-i = heavy; Georg. d-dod-9 
m-dim-e = heavy (?).) | 

80. gun @Qj- = mighty, great (another independent 
gun?) Br. 73879 =dannu, ralit, Georg cenb-9 jon-¢ = 
might, force, strength. | 

81. qui-kin <7} -llqQ = gold. Br. 9898 = furisw. 
Georw: cad ane ogro = gold ;. Min. eafnden. orgo = gold ; 


Sy. seadin vogr= gold; Armenian oeqi=gold. The roots 


*yor + qo> *yos + go (r +4, 8), then of + go> os + qo, 
and even vos + qo> vor + qo. 


G 


$2. ga 4 = abundance. Br. 8623 = ma'du, 5626= 
ma'diitu. (1) Georg. a; ae u-gu-i = abundant, much; 
ba-saan qu-av-i = heap, abundance ; Sv. base quay = 
much. Georg. sign of the plural b(o) q (i). (2) Georg. 
bee. go =aflirmative particle “yes” ; 3 9) 49 ki, gé, 
qve = emphatie particles; Laz—Min. jor fo qo, qi = 
emphatic particles, (See Grammar.) (3) ga=gen: 5v. 
qd gun = very, too much, ete. Now, those Georg. roots 
in (1), (2), (3) have nothing to do with each other, and 
therefore their connexion with the Sum, ga is doubtful. 
But perhaps the Sum. ga = abundance and sa, ye, ete, = 
conditional and optative particles are also not connected. 
Indeed, how the particle ge(m) = be abundant can express 
the optative and conditional meaning of the verb is not 
atall clear. See gen. | 

83. gab TY =shameful, wicked. Br. 10173 = bisu, 
10174 = bu'dinw; Meiss. 7651 = bide, T652 = busine. 
Lak, bopeo Gaui = bed, wicked. 
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84, gad *] = bright, to blaze. Meiss. 5747 = elle. 
Georg. roots OO > id > Gj (perhaps also gs, «4: gas- 


gas-i = be bright, clean; «ad-«a4-i = be bright, shining); 
MSIE-MSO-0 gad-jad-i = be bright, pure ; CSer-moyien 
§aj-jaji. Also the toot don 08 (> cme dd); foor- 
doon-o qaé-qaé-. = be bright, shine, ete. Cf, also Min.- 
Lax, root Lf g@ ( > Georg, be G0); Laz. bR-g > fa 
g0-e > 98-e = white; Min. LR- gb-e= white; Georg. 
gu@ = be old, old (white-haired, white-bearded; Marr). 
The same word Sum. gud: I think this word is connected 
with @ué = red (d || #). 

85. gar Eff = ox. Br. 5735 =alpu. Georg, bono 
qar-t = ox; Min—Laz ben gg-o god-t = ox; Sy, be6 
gan = OX. 

» 86. gag > = axe (4 = to demolish) Er. 882 = 
fubiru, 383 = gebirw, 384 = &bru; Meiss, 280 = hamasu, 
287 = fasieu, ete. The root connected with gas. Georg. 
ben g-39 job-va = to destroy, to make to disappear, to 
demolish; Laz. hens gis = to clean, éte.; usb ats, 

sh (jes, bs gaz = to smooth with an axe, to polish, 
ete. See gif, gud 


q 


87. gen Fe= = be abundant; gan, ja = muoch; w-ga = 
riches, Br. 4049 = fegallu; Meiss. 2709 = hegallu. 
Georg. roots : ba qe Pe goal, ay gun = much, 
abundant, ete. See ga, gan, gun(!). 

88. gir 4EE = to outline, define, capture. Er. $825 = 
eaéru, ete. Georg. roots: 3m xr; Laz. oA, 30% Kor’, 
«ir =to bind; Georg. yen cr=to assemble; 3(8)-yfn-en-ds 


plb)-tr-oba = to capture, to seize, to make prisoner. 
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Perhaps also Laz. mom gar = to draw lines(?) (Sum. 
jar = design, plan, from ir = to outline—Langdon). 
See gir = to assemble, to bind. 

$9. @id> qué »- = crush, break, anmihilation. Georg. 

42 go8, ete. See sag, gas. 

90. id>gué *) = be red, red. Meiss, 5747, 5764. 
Georg. roots: cm. i), bL qa, bf q@ > bg g? = bright, 
shining, white, ete. See ud = bright, shining, white, 
ete. Here belong also, I think, the Georg. roots 
ae (a) gu: (gz) and "aml * tha (3aql «UES ) : 
a. b(6)-g% qz(nj-eba = to make fire, to burn, to be 


urned ; ay bay O-9 guz-gus-i = the burning of fire; 


dy- any b-aqn-0 mu-gus-al-1 = Sv. don-cn as ty meus 
= toreh, a burning piece of wood; Laz. gem-aib-sd 
vo-gz-am = I burn, I light the fire; Georg. anqb-o 
xved-i = steel (to light tinder), verbally 339-39 Kves-va 
= mike fire with a steel. . 

9t. gul <7-! = (1) to do violence, annihilate, desola- 
tion ; (2) act wickedly, evil. Br. 9505 = lapdtu, 9506 = 
Salpiitu, ete. ; Meiss. 7204 = lapiiu, 7208, ete. Georg. 
roots: (1) «l-va, Laz—Min. «vil = to slay, to annihilate 
(gee gil); (2) Sv. besem-s gol-a = bad, evil. Are Sum. 
gyal = destroy, and sul = evil, independent roots as Georg. 
xl and Sy, gol seem to be? 

92. gul TEN = gladness, be joyful. Br. 10884 = hadu, 
10885 = hadis (Sum, gul-li-es), 10586 = hiditu. Georg. 
bagn-ols-n gal-ie-i = gladness, joy ; gn-bab-o (or 
gmba-bo > *beno-Bo %) Legin-i (or Wgi-ni > *ili-ni t) = 


sv. bob gin = joy, gladness, thence “banquet”. Laz. 
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root bag gel = be contented, be joyful. Georg. root 
bom gar comes also under this heading: bo bafe-ngen-0 


si-gar-wl-i = joy, gladness. 


I 
93, ib Py] = region. Br. 10488 = tupuxtu (ibbi). 
Georg. “0-9 ub-e = valley; cf. ab = recess, hole. Georg. 
“0-9 whe = depth, thence “valley”, See ab, ub = 
depth, thence “ valley". , 
94. ibbi 2<JE = speak. Meiss, 3373 = «ibid, Georg. 
lo-m5-sh-0 at-ub-ar-. = speaking, conversation , 


90(6)-c0-89 ub(nj-oba = to speak (7). See bi = to 
speak (?), ; 

95. ibbi SE = to rage; id= anger, angry, Br, 4954= 
agdgu; Meiss. $370 = agdgu. Georg. 4° av-i = wicked, 
angry, raging; Laz. 59-0 av-t = wild beast. (1) 

96. id [Wet—=river. Br, 11647 =udrw; Meiss. 8961= 
hirvitt: (2). Georg. roots : (0) afi), ea(6), ©a(6) 
difn), defn) = to go, to fal 6-96 
river, Sum. id is connected with di, du = go. See di, 
du = go, 

07. inim =r] = word. Br. 508 =(inim) FE G7] = 
515=amdlu. Georg. 6-> en-a = tongue, speech, word; 


=Sfn-c) m-cdin-wr-e = 


Laz. by6-s nen = tongue, word; Min. Gab-» nin-a = 


tongue, word; Sy. bab nin = tongue, word. See eme, 
enem = tongue, word. . 

98. ir Se = go. Br. 5380 = aldku. Meiss. 3710 = 
aldleuw(?) fert?). Georg. 9-83 (rather Fn-908) re-bet 
(r-eha) = to go. See ara, 
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90. ir Se = beget, plant, husband the earth. Br. 5383 
=eréiu; Meiss, 3726 eréiu. Georg. yen=> wr = having 
sexnal power ; en-0 er-i = people, ‘nation, laity, hosts, 
army. Also wpenn- 9d wirv-eba = to take ‘care of, to 
‘administer, to cultivate. But ir = eréiu ond wrveba = 
to take care of, may be also connected with ir = to go, 
since we have in Georgian dew-nen-5 mo-rl-a = to tale 
eare of, from the root vi = to go, to walk (round); 

ae 1-6-5 mo-u-ar-a = he took care of (him, her, it). 
See eri: wr = till the land. 

100. ttt, —=? — month; roottu(? Br. 967 = arhu, 
Georg. m4, Mmorn4 @ve, O4ve = month, derived from 
d-onas-fng m-@va-re = moon; root @u. Min.—Lax 

won-5 Gué-a = moon, month; Sv. em e-em da- 
éd-ul: onqQ Bev = moon, month. (Has this root some 
relation with Sum. tu 27? Cf. Georg. roots ?, Be > Bo » 
@u > Ov expressing the ideas of “light” or of “ perceiving 
the light.) 

101, isi =4t?= fire. Br. 4584; Meiss. 3085 = dtu. 
Georg. (39-> di-a = fire ; x fy = to burn; Min. 
avy-> fu-a = to burn, ete. Probably Sum, isi is derived 
from the root + +4, Georg. 3b Gj, Min. Bb Oj. See 
(kcal, atti], etf. 


K 
102. ka ete} —=gate, Br. 3893 =bddu. Georg. sm-0 
ear-i = door, gate. Sum. «a may be a shortened san. 
Therefore it may be rather that Georg. «ur-i = door, 
gan-i = side, gan = from, gar-da = besides, gar-e = 
outside, also Min.—Laz, gal-e = outside, Sv. qa, gan = from, 
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are connected with this Sumerian root «a/n) = outside, 
and not with Jar = side. See bar = side, 

103. «ad EP=]IT = pond, exeavation (root «ud =cut). 
Meiss. 5108 EIU fi =ndin timri. Georg, amw-n 
xod-i = a trough, a vessel (a measure for dry substances). 
Also from ao my mod-va = to cut, to excavate. 

104. cad EI] = bind, wrap. Br. 1366 =]]] = 
easiru; Meiss. 5096 (El or «ad 104) = gesdirn. 
Georg. roots Are wid, Soe tid = selze, touch, See 
gid = seize, cid = seize. | 

105. «al el}, EGat.= attendant, servant (Langdon 
wollu) Meiss. 8383 = -ET = «allu (7) Georg. bem 
Wes gl-eba=to be near, thence “to serve”, “to attend”: 
-bem=98-9gn-0 m-gil-eb-el-| = servant, attendant. If 


this root is connected with qal=exist, have (galu—man), 
from which Sum. qa = house seems to be derived, then 


cf, also Georg. d-be- bemoan m-si-g-ur-t (the root g > gl= 
house) = servant, literally “doméstique" (French). 

106. «an 357 = field, abode (connected with cin = to 
inhabit.(7)). Georg. ysb-2 gan-d = field, cultivated field; 
Laz. yerb-9 con-a = field, cultivated field; Georg. q349- 
ysb-s qve-can-a = earth, world (two words of the same 
root), See gun = field. Also Georg. root yah een = 
to place, to establish (Sum, gin=be firm and gin= 
inhabit a place, connected with each other (?)). See 
«in = to inhahit. 

107. «cat f= = route, to run. Br. 4457 = harrinu 
(waseal); Meiss, 3273 332) gas = aldku(?), Georg. roots ~ 
: % qs; d3 q@ ; 4 es s- = route, road, way. 3 gf, 
with different verbal prepositions, denotes the movement 
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of persons and things ; as-43-qg- ga-qe-ev-u = to run 
away, to run; der-4(3- 93-9 nio-q6b-ev-a = to come, to 
come back, ete. | 

108. «ed, xef-da Ele] = bind. Br. 4391 = rakdsw. 
Georg. 3°39 «if-va = to bind (Marr, t.. 1, 20, 38, 
Professor Marr thinks that 20/3-95 «i@-va is an Armenian 
word, If so, it is certainly borrowed in Armenian from 
some language of the Georgian group); aer--39 Kot-it = 
to bind, 

109. «id E¥=[[[=search, dig. Meiss. 5087 =/ardsu. 
Georg. root 2-0 od = excavate, cut. See xud. Also 
«id = Br. 1413 = cardéu; Meiss. 831 = xarist. 

110, «id *4-=bind, seize (weave). Br. 7533 =salvitn, 
ete, Georg. root AES > Lowe «id > tid = touch, seine. 
See «ad = xasxiru, gid = galnitu. 

111. «il, wel (EY fe]]] = maiden. Georg. qren-o 
gali = woman. Er. 9831 = ardatu. Also Br. 9842 
CE] Pe]! ce = batdltu (Sum. «i-el-tur is the only 


possible reading of it), Georg. qocen-fyongen=c gal-tul-i= 
hatilix (“a virgin") See galla = uri. Prinees 
“woman” + ?=]] “fullness” seems to me impossible. 
I think that the sign y had not in vain the value gal 
together with sal, fal, It is highly probable that qa! 
meant in Sumerian “woman” = Georg. qal-i = woman. 
Sal, sal meant also “woman”, perhaps just in the sense 
of Georg. éal-i = woman, wife, French “¢pouse", See 
fal, sal = woman. 

113. «i, xin (JE) = to inhabit, habitation, habhitable 
earth, earth, place. Br. 9836 = irgilw (wi-a); Meiss. 7454 
(<i-a) = Anplif, Georg. 43) que = below, on the earth 


(ef. Sum. qu = mifu) ; daq-yro-> que-can-l = earth, 
guas. 1916. | 2 
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universe, world; Sv, 4 od qum = earth; qno-4 qd li-gem = 
to place, ete, See gin = to place, ete., gan = tield, xan = 
field, ete. | 
LIS. ilth, wilt : Y [x totality, all. Meiss. 7884 = 
eissatu (ili). Perhaps this root has some connexion 
with Georg. qon-> avel-a (I think independent from 
Min. gvul and Sv. qun) = all; Ft ar 9 ame covel-t = each. 
But this Georg. root may be also very easy a Semitic 
loan-word, «alii, 
114. xu (C= hog. Er. 11937 = piasn, Georg. 
Coe ee got-t = hog, connected with Mor-fr-o qor-1 ; 
Laz—Min. jqe-9 ged-t = pig, swine; Sv. maqg-9 
qvet-1 = how, nie 
115. «cud += = cut, break, hole, rent. «ud = trough, 
etc. Meiss. 265 =alu = vase, 326 = eordfu = dig, 307 = 
nics (eral), 306 = ni'ru, 294 =xiesx = all weapons for 
“eutting ”, “ se i ". Also cud = ddnu = to judge, ete. 
Georg. roots =25 «Kod-1t = to cut, to exeavate ; 
o-0 xod-i = a ‘trough, a vessel hollowed out, chiefly 
of ecod, also employed as a measure of Red substances ; 
aro his xod-va means also“ castrate”; aQ2qm-5 eveé-a, 
Min. SS pari cvid-wa = to cut, to cut hoa ; I2qO7-5 





«ved-c = to sentence (to judge); orasen i Bqce0 ot ond 
ornénd 9 dozanonl, dgfrorls ate aaseenes. 
Gvure bedt azum Gurme mi-«ved-s, merdsa raja veadro 
= otherwise, since I am so doomed by Fate, what can 
Tr embolden myself to say to God? (Rusth. 839, 4); 

-22400-5 de-xvel-a = to order, to command, Besides, 
I JOM at different phonetic values of »— cud, as «ut, 
cut, cud, xu, expressed different shades of some original 


xud = cut: Georg. 37) “ «ul-va = to cut into pieces ; 
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37-3° cuf-ve (?}= to cut (in the centre; this word may 
be also connected with an-o eul-i = stomach, what 1s 
inside (7)); aQdG wi cved-va = to eut into bits; beg 2-0 


qved-ri =the part, apportion, lot. Many verbs derived 
from this root, gved> gud, which has the meaning of 
“portioning ", “separating”, “allotting”. I think that 


the Georg. aze mud (Lo-3mo-0¢-0 si-wtud-il-1) =death 


should come under this heading. See gid, que, ete. 
116. «un -laQ-TT = tail. Br. 2038 =cibbatu; Meiss, 
1184 = cibbatu. Georg. ape cud-i = tail; Min.—Laz. 


sae pee-n eud-el-t = tail; Sv. 3-339 ha-«xved = tail, 


I think this word is connected with - ab *cun = end (7): 


“y-amb-0 u-xun-t = eternal (= Swithioud end (7)); bo~n- 


=) a-tt-eun-o = eternity “yr 30- <0 u-ctin-t also = 
dacicurses, dark place). 

117. «ur “4* = mountain, land. Br. 7396 = dudd, 
Georg. oLm-o, ond gor-t, gor-i = mountain, hill ; 
Min. 4 cogen= gol-a = mountain, hill. 

118. «ur <]-*} = glow, shine, burn, bake, Br. 9451= 
SUurrUpt, Georg roots bung es qur-ebha = to heat. 
Perhaps 2 as@-0 xvar-i = torch (a piece of pine-wood 
covered with piteh, employed as a candle). Sv. dn. 

mn “) mu-qur-e = glitter, lustre. | 

119. cur -r[v]=toest, Br. 882 =abvilu (hu). 
oe * ggotn-o qyar-i > dar-i = bread, toad me 

“0 diar-i=bread; cur Y=food. See qar= food. 

120. «uf Erlfee = be dejected, weak, sigh, ponder 

deeply. Georg. roots: (1) den gos > denen > gles : 
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der-9(ab0) * fener J(obo) “qow ini) > qlou int) = to 
pant, to breathe deeply (when tired); Georg. an6-qb-s 
atn-cs-a =to moan may come here, since we have Laz. root 
“)\U xue=to monn, Br, 6383 =andhu, (2) If Sum. 
xus really means “angry”, “sad" (Prince), it may be 
compared with Georg. }7 9-0 qué-1 = angry, sad, also 
ond ea : deacon Be mo-~jus-ul-i = morose. 
(3) Also if «u4 = rest ever existed in Sumerian, it may be 
compared with Georg. roots enh > ut} cud > kuj = be 
quiet, be still, ete, Br, 6387 = ndhu. 


L 

121. lag, lag Ee} = to go, to place. Br. 4935 = aldku, 
4037 = «inw, 4939 = nacdsu: Meiss, 3365 = anidu (7) 
Perhaps lag = xdnu, nazdzu and lag = (go) aldku are 
independent roots. Georg. (1) root ens lag : as 
gnob-as gada-lag-va = to cross, to traverse, probably 
with the original meaning of “treading upon” (with feet 7). 
Hence perhaps in Sumerian the sign £{, Indeed, in 
ae0rg. ge “7 laq-va. means “to beat”. Laz. 
lag = to beat (“treading” upon the vanquished man). 
(2) root wr, lag = to place (employed principally when 
the direct object is in plural) ; eae a-lag-i1 = 


place, spot. 
122, dal [, VF = be Incking, take away, ete, 
Br. 10097 = mati; Meiss. 7590 = mari, Georg, Endom-25 


fal-va = take away, steal, steal away (intransitive), to do 
violence, ete. (Rusth, 209, 4; 1035, 2), 

123. lal |", }F = suspend, hang, weigh. Br. 10110= 
sagdin, 10132 = fusalulu; Meiss. 7629 = dopilu, 7606 
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= fyealulu. (lal = bind, attach. Br, 10102 = rakdew, 
10107 = samddu, 10128 = esélu; Meiss. 7626 = evélu, 
7574 = aldlu, 7628 = samddu; probably belongs also 
here.) Georg. ¢ sm-0 lari (Sum. f || Georg. r) = rope, 
cord, string (of a bow, ete.); gndfn-o lar-t = level, 
plumb-line (Marr, t. iv, 69,1, 1). Marr thinks this is an 
Armenian loan-word in Georgian (2), but it is more 
probable that Armenian took this word from a language 
which has no relation with the Indo-European languages 
to which Armenian belongs, but is closely connected with 
Sumerian and Georgian. 

124, lik Ye] = dog. Br. 11297 Je] E] =e]f ~ 
lic-xu (7?) = wal-bu; Meiss. 8678 JF] JE] = «albu. 
Laz. Su ih lete-1 > gnog- lat-i = dog. Perhaps also 
Georg, gaan lexvi = whelp (?). Ur was probably 


another Sumerian word for “dog", and therefore 16 is 
one of the phonetic values of the sien J+. 


M 
125. mada 4* = land. Georg. dof -> mita—. = earth, 
land (7). Perhaps also dod méa = mountain (?), But 
the roots of those Georg. mifu and mé@u are not clear. 
126. me Y-=to be. Br. 10360 = batid. Georgian 
decayed verb 8/3 b/e, a/c, m/¢@ = to do, primitively 
probably also “to be”. ae Grammar. ) 
127. me(n)}—-=I1. Br. 10358 = andxu (men), Meigs. 
7944 = andku. Georg. d m= I, ete. (See Grammar.) 
128. me J- = tongue, word, decree. Br. 10369 = xdlu, 
10370 = «ilu; Meiss. 7910 =«xibd, 7909 =x<itlu, Georg. 
6-5 en-a = tongue, word, ete. See eme = tongue, ete. 
129. me -[e=<3 = battle. Meiss. 7912 (]-) = fafasu,; 
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Meissner gives also ley (?) 1835 = tahasw ; 
Br. 2804 = tahazu. Georg. md-0 om-i = battle, war, 
130. mud -l]Q = bear, beget, mulieris pudenda. 
Br. 2273 = ahidu, 2275 = bisru: Meiss. 1293 = band do 
atddi, Georg. dna, aeen-0 mut-el-i = mulieris pudenda; 


Sv. Oncomd lndwm, aH ey gut = mulieris pudenda. 
(Perhaps Georg—Min. ds@ had = hear a child, should 
also come here.) 

131. mug = = organ of begetting, womb: mug = 
beyetter (father, mother), Moiss. 56 =bissuru. CT. XY, 
8, 6. Georg. day9-qen-o mud-cl-i = womb, 

132, mufn) “¢ = name = imu, The same root as 
me, emé, enem, mim, ete. = tongue, word. Georg. gb-> 
en-a = tongue, word; Min. bob-> nin-a = tongue, word, 

133. mun -F>, <6, <=] = that which burns: 
mune = flame, scorpion, mun = salt, acid. Br. 2765 = 
fabtu ; Meiss. 260, 707 (4 mun) ?) = i&ite: also 
Br. 9695 = munu = himtitu. Georg, roots : ¢+6 
m+n; d + fn m +r: (1) Min. dob-ms mMinh-uwe = 
burn, burn the hair of an animal, ete. (2) Georg. 
dfr-ngn-n maer-il-i =asalt: dm.h-n=« m=O mor-i-el4 = 
scorpion; Sv, dafn mer = bee. Also Georg. d4 f-0 
mur-i = smoke, flame (in Rusthaveli). Is Sum. mur = 
boiled, roasted, treated by fire, connected with mun — 
burn, and with Georg. dente mur, and generally with 
the Georg. root m +r? 

134. mus =€ var, med, mis, and originally gid = male. 
Gr, 1237 = sicarw; Meiss. 697 = edlu (mu(s)?). Georg. 
ayy? vaj-t = male, son; Sv. Se i geaj-i = male, 


=, 


sy 
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son; also Georg. n= xver-i = Min—Laz. Bge-o 
erad-i = testicle, belong here. (It is interesting to note 
that, if we imagine the ES. form of geé[tim] *mus (?), 
it has some equivalent in the Georg. word aba wis-1 = 
vine. Sv. ab ras = vine.) See gid = male. 

135. mak 4¢-c = serpent. Br. 7639 = siru; Meiss. 
5630 2-3 err] =? muf-a-ab-ba= baimu. Georg. 
ike 3-0 velap-i = dragon (Meiss. 5630); Sv. nogg vid = 
serpent ; angen® videl = dragon, serpent. See usum = 
dragon, serpent. 

N 

136. nam ~%{i¢ = decision, fate. Connected with 
inim = word. Georg. en-a = tongue, word, ete. From 
nim = utter decision, (The same Georgian root.) 

137. nu =-=negative particle *no”,"“not™. Br. 1962 = 
lé, wl. Georg—Min. bey nu = no, not. 


Pp 

138. pad <Y = break into pieces. Mess. 7622 = 
casdpu, 7523 = cusdpu, Georg. aqme ss > ry Sa au = 
def-va > pled-va = to break into pieces; also the root 
“qen-(8) * dot; b>- ka @ Wie na-dot-i=a stick (something 
cut off from a tree, ete. ). 

139. pad <7-4T! = to name, choose, swear by a name. 
Br. 9417 = tam, Georg. ma(3-0 did-i = to swear; 
Min, anh dul-7 = to swear. 

140. pap 4, = male, father, dignitary, high-priest. 
Br, 1141 =abu (pap?); Meiss. 645 = abu, 647 asaridt, 
645 = bélw. Georg. dsd> mama = father; doden> babua = 
grandfather ; 393-5 pap-a = grandfather; Min. Oo0-¢ 
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baba = father; 353-5 papa = priest; Laz. 393 pap, 
B30 papuli = grandfather, dignitary, even “king. 

Lfl. pur Sey = to spread, to spread a net. Br, 5534= 
suparrurnu. Georg, sfn- 909 gar-eln = to cover, to 
spread. (Perhaps also the roots aab, 396 gin, den = 
to spread 7) 

142. pei, pit ER, “Tyl. El] = conceive, be abundant; 
abundant, wide; be pregnant; to breathe, live, breath of 
life; womb, inward parts; liver, thoughts, 

(1) EW: Br. 6936 = rapdsu, 6932 = libbu, 6931 = 
rahatiu, 6933 = mamlu; Meiss. 4927 = mamlw, 4999 = 
rapsn. 

(2) “lTq]: Br. 8100 = alddu, 8101 = eri; Meiss, 6065 
= addu, 6066 = eri, G06T = hissuri. 

(3) EV={: Meiss. 5090 = napisu, 5091 = niptu. 

I think those pef-words are from different roots (at 
least some of them), Cf Georg. roots: (1) ab va, 
Min.—Laz. ty ps ; Georg. be-abg aa-vs-e = full, 
abundant; Min. ona Js o-$$-cc = full, abundant; Lax. 
poor é-pf-er-i = full, abundant. (2) Georg. 5 + 
0 b+ 8: @» deo, as dan gecd-1 bas-0 = inward parts, 
pre AEN Me ats [3(s3) +4 P] o +5. [ofge) 


+a t]: goa-ae gij-1i = lungs; [9go(%)d-ene 
Goi(r li, Sv. ao, cvij-¢ = liver (1)], (4) Georg, 


3-99 dar-ena = to breathe, 


K 
143, «al-la {> +E] = pudendum feminm. Br. 10997 = 
urit; Mess. 8352 = buyuru. Georg. doem-o qal-i = 


woman, See gal-la = woman, and kel = maiden, 
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144. cum Ot = grind. Br. 4715 = hasdli; Meise. 
3969 = headin. Georg. roots; fe > 23 > oe . da > dy 
qh>qb> oq > qu> qu. Georg. o-n9 ( 3¢-39) gli-wen 
(dq-va) = to grind; : obs ge fis-qu-il-i = mill; 
do-ogn-o > dgroge-9 > : ) s 
diyu-il-i = meal; also (@>- oat) Sead da-qh-wl-i = meal; 


Laz. d-bs-4ad-29 in-a-qib-at = mill; Sy. gng-dang- arn 


le-qve-er = mill; Laz. dan-aen-0 qu-er-t = meal ; 


Sv. gno- a9 li-qu-eh (7) = meal. 










ciel qb-ul-t > qd-ul-a > 


R 
145. re E47 = to go. Georg. én rehn = to go. 
Hence (on ru =a canal. See ara. 


146. ru = = one. Georg. gen-on0 er-0) = one, 
Variant of af (Georg. *ea/8)8-i). See as = one. 

147. rig -T1] =lie, be placed, place. Langdon = ramet. 
Georg. (1) en =a rg-va = to plant. Also (2) roa-o 
rig-1 = order, placed in order, row, style, ete. ; 5-0 L- 
3 ds ga-rig-eba = to arrange, to settle, ete. It is not 
certain whether rg = to plant and rig = order, ete, are 
of the same root. 

148. rig -Y1e] = overwhelm, seize, from rod = break, 
dverwhelm, Br. 2576 = daldiu, 2591 = rakdgu, 2594 = 
lagdiu; Meiss, 1701 = mahitsu (7), 1709 = faldlu. Georg. 
roots: (1) Fogna-4as nju-eva = loosen, demolish, dis- 
organize, ete.; (2) garg re-va=to break, to demolish, 
ete,; (3) Laz. mt ec rag-i = snare, trap(?). Are these 
Georg. words of the same root ? 
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s, 5 
149. sag Yee = head, front. sy. Br. 2513 = 
moueendu, 3522 = réiu, 3509 = adaridu, 9523 — redtiu, 
$517 = mafirw, 3515 = sarnu, 3520 = pinn, ete. ; Meiss, 
2234 = afaridu, 2280 = malru, 2285 = pane, 2276= 


‘ip ee 


simu, ete. Sag means also “ridge”, “hill”, “back of 
4 man’s body", “ person”, referring to slaves (in Georgian 
referring to animals), “ high ", “ first’, ete. Georg. roots 


3b > aol Gj > lg 5 deo > db dj > dq ; sb ag > nls By 
by : ‘ba 8x > Sy; by bie b (0) afi We ba tv, ete. Georg. 


gob-s dig-e, Min. ggab-s dig-a = fortress (i.e. building 
on the top of a mountain or hill), Cf. Br, 3523 =redtu — 
top, peak, summit of something (tower, mountain, building, 
ete., see Muss-Arnolt's Dictionary). Sv. sug = hill: 
Min. baya-o sux-i = hill; Georg. denen.-gns djo-la = to 
lead, to go before; bs. o-d gb ia-gui-deg! = lead us}; 
Y 063-3-doren--genn lina-m-djo-li = leader, ie. one who 
goes before, in front : bsb-g suqg-¢ = face (does Ubo- 
ye age~ul-i = body belong also here ?) ; aba-d-o 
dige-m-i = head, top; Sy, orba-od égv-im = head (Georg, 
SAS" AO Ba-v1, Min. CIO-A dud-i, Laz. mo @i = head 
may also derive from some ag > Oy root ( *)); Georg. 
3er-6-(3b-0 con-8y-i = prominence (of a rock, ete.), cape ; 
3b3-0%-0 djv-ira = nose : abs dgv =top of a hill : 
sendofnons 39°30 Say Soa) 3b3-ols bacos ajmaréa 
werpi didi 6gv-iea zed = [he] erected « great idol on the 
top [of a hill] (Th. Jordania, Chronicles, i, p. 13, Tiflis, 
1893); Laz. foo beg 5 fog-le = before ; (perhaps Georg. 
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dn (o ?) ene Sufb?)-li = forehead, Sv. baa(® >) ob 
age(h?)-in = before, iF (3 >) -06 sqve(b ?)-in = fore- 
head, front belong here); Georg. 3er-(*)-(33-9 bor )- 


Ge-i = hill ; Yon(*)-a0 sufr)-qi = back ; eof y-9es 
da-te-eba = to begin: -o-b i-in = before; ba gfo-0 
évy-er-i = point, German “Spitze”, etc, See sig = rush 
forward. 

150, saq BE-WWES) = gift (root sig = to give). Br. 5655 
=ferden ( ... g); Meise. S009 = fren. Georg. roots 
3 é, f 6 (8, 0+ *y), 4 ég, perhaps also + £(?) (t+ 8%): 
Georg. do-(3-4¢9 mi-é-ema, Min. d .-f-sds me-f-1ma= 
to give; Georg. fi \j- a> Gugq-eba = to give & ailt ; 
Lip-fnd-2ér-o sa-Pug-ar-i =a gilt; perhaps also ba-F-0 
ni-t-i =a pilt. See sig = to give. 

151. sag qJe*}. Eeletiy = be sound, pure; to purify, 
pure, good, Br. 7290 = damdeu, T291 =dameu, 7292 = 
dumxi Meiss. 5273 = dumeu, 5275 = fdbu. 1 think 
it is connected with sig = be bright and dug > sag > sib = 
wood, be good, Georg. roots: (1) gerd dob, Min. BA 
alg: Min, gpa-atn-n dg-ir-i = good; Georg. ~qger-d-0 


m-dob-t = better ; Min. HII deq-e = pure, saint, holy. 
(2) Georg, ba im, by ix: Georg. 7 d-0(6)- im-i/'n)- 
da (7) = holy, pure; Sv. oe -oob (7) le-il-ian (7) = 
holy, saint. (3) 3b dij, an 4; connected with Sum. a-say 
and sig = be bright: Georg. Fna-(3b-s re-bg-a = to wash 
(make pure); Laz. och ban o-Og-1 = to wash. See sig = 
to be bright and ig = to be pure. 


152. sab > day *17] = heart, centre, Br. 7987 = xirbu, 
7988 —libbu; Meiss, 5976 = irrw, 5978=eirlntu. Georg. 
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roots iH > Od > ba E> iy >aq: Ceorg. ‘mys = 
middle, centre; Laz. ‘Od-ab aq-en, on Ud-abs = middle, 
centre, central; Min. ‘dds yt = centre, central, middle; 


Sv. eno bas li-sq- = into ; aba i-aq—t = inside ; 
Georg. “Oo. ‘doa, fi, Sig = in, into ; Min. Qs(b) fa(q)= 


in, into; Laz. "Os fia = in, into, ete. (Is Sum. #0 post- 
position connected with fag? See Grammar.) 

153. dag *Tl7 = flood, from eg Tf --+ = rain, Br. 7990 
= milu, from Vet Br. 11999 = sandnu, 11400 = 
sunnu: Meiss. 8745 = candnu, 8746 = sunny. Georg. 


moots’ t= on ag > Og ; by ix, ete: Georg. Lb-ds 
aj-ma = to pour ont; orb-aas Gj-era = to pour out; 
a-Sem-o fkatl-i = water, etc. See seg = rain. 

154. say > cag Sry =to burn. Br. 4577, Sa n, 31 (7). 
Georg, roots 3b > fh > Ob Gy > Og > sy, ete. : Georg. 
GB “bere Ge-Og-li (*ee-8g-li) = fire; Min. eo-hb- 
amo du-04-ir-i = fire; Laz. -Bh-nér-0 da-Ag-wr-t = 
fire; Sv. gno- db-a = to burn; Georg. Gs-b 0-arn-o > 
6s-db-amm-o na-gi-ir-t > na-ag-ir-t = coal, charcoal 
(what is burnt); Min—Laz. ben d4-afn-n no-dg-er-4 = 


coal, charcoal (what is burnt); Georg. b= 0 Og-el-i= 
hot ; bo-3b-9 si-6j-e = heat. Perhaps also Georg. 
O9-d-9 fe-t-a, Min—Laz. @o- da-s di-ke-a, Sv. G94 
seq = wood, firewood (what is to be burnt ?) belong 
here (7). See a-sag. 

155. sal, fal >, Y -E}=woman. Br. 10920=zinnisty. 


Georg. Gre Gol-i = wife; Min. flofn-o @ir-i = wife; 
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Laz, Ragn-o Gil-i = wife; Sv. gno-gage-g li-dvil-e = 
to marry « husband (to be a wife). I think also that 
Min.—Laz, funfn-n @ur-i = pudendum muliebre is of this 
root. Also Sv. ben go-sen zsur-al= woman ; Laz. Tbenén-s 
cur-a = female; Georg, 2-Uyyom-n a-sul-i = daughter, 
lady, Miss; Min. m-U én-0 o-sur-i = woman; Laz. 
cn men o-sur-i = girl; Min, ( ofm-5 Gira = girl, etc., 
probably belong here. Moreover, the sign 7 has the 
value «al, which is undoubtedly Georg. qagn-o qal-t= 
woman. See walla, Note also that Haldian Silai-e (7), 
which Assyriologists at first translated as “ sister, means 
probably “ wife” (= Laz, @il-i), as Mr. Belek afterwards 
recognized. 

156. dur ,EI-) = write, writing. Br. 4396 = aafdru. 


Georg. ps iey-tt = to write; Laz.—Min. on-(6)-asen—9 
ofn)-tar-r, foer~9 far-ud = to write. 

157. kv & = totality, Georg. Lange, Lérancen 
(= Lemon or L(®)-A4~ P) sil, erul ( er-wl or afr Jul ’) 
= altogether, derived from Lin-ng-o or U(®)hgn-0 
aruba or afr)ul-i = total, complete; Sv. loaf | stort 
— too much. Br, 8221 = «idatu, 8222 = wullatu, 
Cf also Sum, ar = be abundant (nahdsu) and Sy. 

men sur-t = too much. 

158. sig ET = be high, sug = high. Br. 4424 = Swi. 
Georgian roots given in sag = head. See also sig = rush 
forward. 

159. sig .E} = give. Br. 4418 = naddnw (st, sim ?). 


Georg. roots: (1) fin Pug: Bend-9jos Guq-eba = to give 
mo gift; (2) a>h fi> @: do-(3-402 qi-é-ema, Min. 
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do-h-sds me-?-cma = to give (the root may be also 
# + m= Sum, sem =to give); (3) boven rip “bena-jas 
Dye = to give, to pay ; “bens abo = dor-abo zip 


eni > djv-eni =gift, present. See sag = gift, zem=to give. 
160. sig E! = be bright, shine forth, Br. 7011 = 
bani; also Meiss. (=7) 2156 = niirw, 2150 = aemiebou, 
2161 = napdhu. Georg. roots: Lb aif, 4 tx > hy be, 
ele. Georg. Lb-a-a aj-iv-— = ray (of the sun, ete.); 
3()-fy-9bs ifr jik-ena = to shine ; 3(é)-2yn-9b6s 
bfrj-fev-ena = to shine. Connected probably with a-sag 
and sug = be pure, Georg. éj > 6g > & = fire, burn, and 
db >dq = good; also im (Sy, 4) = pure, holy, ete. See 
a-citg, aug, Seg, Sig, with those meanings, 
~ 161. stg T= be low, weak, sink into inactivity; dag, sig 
= low; sig = suhurrurw = fall into misery ; sig = mdsu 
= fail; sig = uddru = be dark, in gloom; sig = asagu = 
be distressed, ete. Then active: sig = édpu = tread upon’; 
sig = faiile = thresh; sig = nadéd = throw; sig = 
sefnu = sinall; sig = ducuminte = miserable ; sig = 
Stharratu = misery; sig = hunger, weakness, ete. 
Br. 11869 = enéSu, 11870 = enw, 11873 = Suplif: Meiss. 
J152 = enéiuw, 9133 = ensu, 913T = daplu, ete. I think 
all those sig-words are not of the same root. We have 
here at least three independent roots: (1) sig connected 
with zem = cast down, which seems to be related with 
wig > sem = to give; (2) sig connected with sig > siy = 
ahdou, tamu, sabdtu, which seems to be related with 
dib> sih = seize; (3) sig = xatnu = Georg. root (304 
big (?). Indeed: (a) The Georg. root @> @ (or @ + m= 
@+ m) = give, expresses at the same time the notions of 
“falling”, “being low", “sinking into inactivity ”, 
“throwing”, “bringing low", “ thrashing”, “ hurling ”, 
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also “beating”, ete. Georg. 399-2 fem-a = to beat; 


er-(3q¢-9 da-fem-a = to fall : @9-(3,)9-JEM-9 dit Bent 
wee = brought low, distressed, decayed, ete. ; (302 
fem-a = to throw, to cast down, L-g qagyrbs bs 
bac a-6a quexaneasdt seda = he has thrashed it (him, 


her) on the ground ; ©d-(3.40=—njQeM- da-Bem-ul-i = low, 
even, (Perhaps also in Georg. gs-bo-(&)3b- o> da-na- 
(r)eg-eba = to cast down, we have the full root @g of @.) 
Thus it seems that the notions“ low”, “to be low “, etc., 
are derivative. The original idea expressed by siq was 
probably some way of “interacting”, “acting ", or “com- 
munication ” of persons and things. Thence also mg = 


to give. (b) The Georg. roots: 3" Ys bh te, te, tg 
express the same idea as sig = seize, and dig > sib = seize, 
and thence “ be afflicted", “ sorrow ", ete. eres (83-909 
ix-ena=to be hurt, to hurt, afflict, ete.; : -abs ic-ena = 
to be distressed, afflicted, ete.; Laz. b an(6)-0 deufn)-i 
= pain; Georg. Pinb-ogna fug-il-i = sorrow, to be in 
sorrow, ete.; Georg. df b-Aro m-lug-ri = evening, 
darkness (sig = addrn, addss). In the words Dyaeese-0 
fxvdi-ad-i = darkness, and gr-I-F yace- gap da-m-tevd- 
eva = to imprison, to shut up (dig = seize, Georg. feverna 
= seize, capture), the root is é%, but it is difficult to 
explain feud > txud. (c) The Georg. roots (0, >) ifi, a) 
> Laz. 34 ég express the idea of “smallness” and 
scarcity. Georg. 33a, 33-f7s pa-ti-a, pa-ta = little, 
small; Laz. Bede dig-a = small, little, not much ; 
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(jed-e-Bs @ig-oba = hunger, scarcity (sig = catnu, sig= 
umpatu, ete.) (It is not improbable that Sum. sig = 
nardiu, riba = give way to fear, tremble. Meiss. 1930 
(sid > sig?) = Aarlasu is an independent root connected 
with Georg. i si-$-1, Min. ‘Oqdumfn-o ig Ure = 
fear.) See “y = misery. 

162. sig =] = plunge forward, rush; sig = cornu = 
horn; sig = blow; sig = Siru = wind, storm, ete. 
Er. $388 = cornu, 3397 = nacdbu, 3416 = sdeu: Meise. 
2198 = varnu, ete. I think we have here different 
independent roots. The root sig = plunge forward, 
horn, etc., is connected probably with saq = head, front. 
Cf. Georgian roots given under sag, and particularly 
bo-6 ti-n = before; Laz. Pooks log-le =before, ete, 
Georg. baba b.. rm set = - last night (before the present 
day 7) may a here ; “ae f-eva = draw (forward): 


ba-9@no iv-er-i = point, something pointed, beard ; 


den “a? mo-f-eva = come, advance (connected with 
dib > dig = come, advance), sig = zdeu = blow, may be 
eonnected with si = (be low ?)> sem = cast down (ergo 
with sig = to give 7); Georg. @ (+m), 64: L- 
s-67-0 = he has given him a blow, he has beaten him. 
sig = dirw = wind, may be connected with seg = rain; 
Georg. sy > ay: fofro~ db n= qari-ay-ali = storm 
(wind+rain?). See sq = head ; sig = below ; deg =rain. 
163, sig TEE = wool, fleece, woollen garment. Original 
meaning “carding comb” (Langdon). Br. 10781 = sipatn, 
10785 = Juhusttu; Meiss. 8246 = siseitiu, 8249 = part 
ete. Georg. roots: 3b 6g (perhaps also ae hid and £b 
67); the following examples show that in Georgian the 
idea of anything “ bristled", " dented”, ete., is exprensed 
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by the root 3b éj, ete. Probably such was the case 
originally also with this Sum. siy. Georg. 39(n)-;3b-bs 
va(r)-ég-na = to comb ; Le- 9(&)-(36-ggen-0 set~vaf 1 )- 
dj-el-i =a comb; Sv. ens- b-6-om la-Hg-n-ir =a comb; 
(reorg, a@o(*n)-(3 8-0 dar )-b4-i, ceri 3b-0 do-8g-i = 
harrow ; 3°-(3 “> da-fg-2 = a plaited hut; 3(&)-fb- 
an-9 «< 8(&)-gb-agn-0 b(n )-8g-il-t < bf j-bg-ili = 
finger-nail, ete. (Note also Georg. 9959,-0 dag-i = thorn- 
bush, yea-sfr-a dag-ar-t = hair (of swine, ete.), bristle. 
Perhaps also Georg. Ren b-» Mog-a = a sort of woollen 
coat which people wear in Georgia and in the mountains 
of the Caucasus (1).) 

164, sig (7-*} =be pure, gracious. Br. 9445=damdeu, 
9446 = damew, 9447 = dumen; Meias. 7153 = dameu, 
Georg. roots db > dg, fe ( > m), ete. See dag = gracious, 
pure. For 4ig = apdsu, damdgu we have Georg. 7 y- 
Sgn-end fx-al-oba = grace, Ys-P y-sen-gos de-te-al-ebu. 
= be gracious, favourable (can this sig, tx may be 
connected with Pu-sem-o fk-al-t = water, Sum. seg = 
rain?) It is improbable that Sum. seg = migru, &g = 
semi, &q = poxadu have any connexion with this root. 
See below. 

165. sig =] =oversee, rule, plan, wisdom. Br. $394= 
mérisu; Meiss. 2152 = mériéu. Georg. aay txt-o = 
intelligence, wisdom, wit; Sv. @o-a22-9Ma Li-tev-ari = 
to think. Connected with Sum. dug =to speak, meditate, 
and not with dug = good, with which is connected sag= 
gracious and fig = be gracious. I think deg = pasddu 
and éeg = demi belong neither to sig = be gracious nor 


to sig=rush forward, but to sig=dabdbu=dug =dabibu. 
wmas, 1916, 5 
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See dug=speak ; 4eg=mi, Br. 7477 (2 Elll* de-ge = 
femil), Meiss, 5470 (% efff* s-ga= smu). e Georg. 9 

mp7 yr v-u-tk-i = I know ; Laz. root Bdo(6) ) Ail m ) = 
to know, to hear, ete, (The Georgian word af Tung im 
m-ii-esi = shepherd may belong here, but also to sag = 
head or sig = plunge forward: the root tx may, indeed, 
contain the idea of “leading " and “giving heed”, but 
those two fc are independent.) deg = magdru, Br. 7475, 
Meiss. 5469 = migrw belongs rather here than to #ig = he 
gracious. Cf. Georg. b 4(6)-s4-0 ti(n)-ar-i = quiet, 
obedient (also x r -asbo teu-iont = with reason, 
obedient). 4g = to permit, “g = to accept a prayer 
(Langdon); cf. Georg. of 4(6) -s-- “9? Se-te(n )-ar- 
eba = to accept (to accept a prayer), to permit. 

166. sig =] =be full, to fill. Br. 3393 =malid, 3408= 
éapdew (“to pour out,” “to heap up"); Meiss. 2189= 
sénu. Georg. roots: (1) iF 5 ag-ma = pour out = sig = 
fapriew. (2) by te ‘eve -no> bic-ofra = to place, to store, 


to heap up. (3) be: Fue 5 tk-1a = to measure 
(liquids and dry ues (4) Lib-ds ag-ma = ag = 
nazdzu = to place, to fix, to put, ete. Those different 
Georgian roots may correspond to this sig = be full, ete., 
since each Georgian root quoted above = Sum. sig, 
expressing different shades of meanings of some original 
sig = be full or rather “ pour out", or of some other more 
primitive idea. It is difficult to determine whether 
Lb-as ag-7mut = pour out and Lb-ds sg-ma =to place are 
independent roots or not, Nor can we say with certainty 
whether yyeoss fx-oba = to store, to heap up, is eon- 
nected with ag-ma = to place. ff y-29 li-va = to measure 
may be an independent root anc belong to sug = increase. 
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167. sig SI =seize (zig=seize). Br. 3724=ahdeu. 
Connected with dihb> dig = seize, also with tig = take, 
ete. Georg. roots Y lx, ete. See dib, tig = take, etc. 

168. si7 =f =—tix; nasdsu, Georg. yb-3s ag-1u = 


to place, to put, to put upon (Marr, t. iv, p. fod b). 
Meiss. 2432 = nasdru. 

169. 4g Te = to rain, to water. Br. 11399 = 
canduu: Meiss: 8745 = candnu. Georg, roots L } ay 
F ke>f be; by iw > oy tw; orb 04; Rh ej; Ob a: 
ef Gy, ete. Georg. Lb-ds sj-ma = pour out ; orb-aas 
0j-eva = pour ont, to shed ; ‘soe ig-al-i = water: 
Laz.—Min. b -sf-o ie-ar-i = water; Sv. cng li-@ = 
water (*/i-8 + 7); Georg. 0 a-d> ivi-ma = rain; Laz.— 
Min. kan-ds, Fo-ds tvi-ma, ti-ma = rain; Sy. a-bb-s 
“-Hg-1= rain; Georg. Dba-mo &j-edi = sprinkle ; Bdq- 
Qe @ge-di = the spouting of the water ; 3-Lb3 9f-3en-0 
m-sgver-pli = offering, victim (from Ubenfr-gds aqur- 
eha (root ag = to sprinkle, but what is pl, the second 
part of the word ’) : 39 (&)-enb-ans xu(r)-0g-era = 
benediction bo-Lb-gno pi-s6-tk=blood (what is shed): 
Laz. @0(3b-nh-0 di-@g-ir-i = blood; Sy. Go-bb 
si-ag = blood; Georg. ba-onb-9 si- Oy -e = liquid, 


liquidity; mb-nqn-0 @é-el-a = fluid, thin, ete ‘Then 
the roots for expressing the sound of falling water or 
rain, ete. : Obey. ym-o aju-il-. = the sound of falling 


rain, hail, ete. ; ‘Dhéo-nogn-0 > Blé-osgn-o fjr-ial-i > 
fipri-al-i =the sound of a flowing stream, ete, ; dofro- db- 
oe gari-ég-al-1 (wind + rain) = storm, ete, 
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170. seg 4¢ = fot. “Meiss. 8208 JET % = maril ; 
(ududefq)) = fat mutton (Th. Dangin, SAK, frequently). 
Also Meiss. 6423 EST 3 = mari. Georg. roots 
Wh > by > bi = 4S ay > Be > ay > Ag 5 ieorg, Ld-agn-o, 
U3-aeen-0 eq-el-i, ax-el-i = thick ; Ubs-ogen-a squ-il-i = 
thick ; d-Lind-sb-0 m-sug-~in-1 = fat; Laz, By Agu = 
thick ; Sv. b3- accel = thick ; d-s6 @q-an = fat. 

171. sid ( > sig 7) “Fyne! =to appease, to be appensed, 
ete. Meiss, 1933 = ndlu, 1934 = nihtu, 1935 = pasihw; 
Br. 3062 = padihu. Georg. 3b()-on2s Agr )-oma = 
to be appeased, to diminish (said of the moon). 

172. dg -r]-EE]] = misery. Br. 899 = Seewmmate ; 
Meiss. 547 = sarummatu, Georg. roots 3 ie bb 
lx, te, ig; also (+9) A(+m), ete. See sig= below, ete. 

173. sicca, Seva ] SES = goat, ram. Br. 10901 = 
attidy (Meiss. 8875 has muea(!)=attidu), See also 
Fossey, Syllabaire Cunziforme, 476, [SEIR: = siewc, 
Seen. Georg. orb-5 @j-a = goat; Sv. © “a dag-wl = 
gost; Laz. ob-s Gg- = goat; Georg—Laz, men-b realy 
Gog-li = a little goat, Also Georg—Laz, 0103-36-0 Bin- 
an-i =a kid of goat; Georg. also éix-an-i =a kid of 
goat. I do not think that Sum. sieea has anything to 
do with six = to blow away, root sig = plunge forward 
(Langdon). 

174. ail ~~ = sever, cut, decide. Br. 387 = daldiu, 
Georg. words Sada Gla = to separate, to take away, to 


empty ; BIL Bel-ve = mowing ; Ggkee Bel-i = 
seythe, lias Min. Figs Gl: Laz. onb-Ridgen9 on-fal-u = 
mowing, (Georg. ong-d él-« (@< 8) = to cut out, to 


oe 
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polish, may belong here. Also, if Sum. sal = woman 
belongs here, Georg, hes te @ol-i, Laz. Rogn-c Bil-j = 
wife, may be connected with the root él = to separate ; 
we have, indeed, in Georg. Rxera éal-i = half, one enue 
half of a whole or of something double; Sv. ;25¢m #al= 
comrade, companion. But for this word see also Sum. 
tal - twin, comrade.) Georg. Poon dil-i = part, lot; 
bs-fagn-o na-til-i = part, apportioned part, ete.; Laz. 
rogm fil =to gather fruit, to harvest (Sum. &lu = 
harvest, Langdon) ; Georg. Pascen-gis tral-eba = to 
torture (= to cut through the body); 1? 7 apes 


gan-tval-ela =to separate; si asb- pe end aenendsb 
Uen-nols Bsonmals eo ‘denna L abamabs du 


qan-lval-a gmerO@man foris nablisa da Soria bnelisa = 
And God divided between light and darkness (Gen. i, 4); 
d-f aoe gjo-gmen-bs m-fval-eb-loba = heresy (= division, 
separation) (Georg. (2qm-n @ul-i =a large axe and 
pee fal-di = a small axe may belong also here). 
175. fin ~=Ty] = gleam, be clean. Br. 252 = ibbu. 
Georg. Bagb-90s fuen-cha = to show, to cause to appear, 
the apparition ; Bab-ds Gin-eha = to be apparent; 
Rab- ~y O Gin-eb-wl-i = excellent, prominent, ete. 
(The primitive meaning of the root @in, @ven was 
probably “to perceive the light”, ete.) Another root 
a9 seen, 06 in: Inqb-9ds sven-eba=to be beautiful, 
beauty ; ‘da qb-a9eo-0 swen-ier-t = beautiful ; “Ub-m- 
#r-o = beauty, elegance. See sun = beauty, elegance. 
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176. sir (Fir)-<s= = shine, light, brightness. Br. 1650 
=nuru; Meiss. 925=niru (/=nurum), Also Br, 1652= 


famas, Ceorg. roots: (1) G5 + m: d + m s+rid+r: 
Georg. 0-45. fn-5 m-zer-a = to see, to look, to contemplate; 
Min. dam-s 5 dir-ada = to see, to look, to contem- 
plate; Laz. od f o-dir-u = to see, to look, to 
contemplate. (2) Georg. d-“ba m-s¢ = sun; Min. ows 
b-ja =sun, but Laz. On-ws and also S-yjon.fn-s (root 9-+r?) 
bja and b-jor-a = sun; Sy. Om mu-j, dom mi-y = 
sun. Also Georg. ‘bq z¢ = above, upon; Min. yo j= 
above, upon; Laz. ajo yt, 1a ji-le, o(6) jin) = 
above, upon; Sv, wore ji-be = upper; “4° jt = on, upon ; 
Sv. may le-} = east ; ap-d9 ja-be = eastern. (But 
are Georg. m-zer-a = to look, and m-se = sun, of the 
same root s+ rf) 


177. sir ,El-] = (1) reduce to extremities, be in misery, 
affliction; (2) bind (swr, 4ur=misery, distress, is evidently 


of the same root). Georg. root Koen fir, Haein fer: 
Fotn-ns tir-va = to hold, Fo en-s fer-a = to catch, to 
bind: hence Kotn-o tiv-i = affliction, misery, plague, 


and many other words. It is interesting that the 
meanings of Sumerian #4, xelda are expressed in Georgian 


by the root alae bir, Heo fer: Sum, «eéda = restrain 
= Georg, Ka 60-9 fer-a=restrain; Sum. «éda=to choose, 
arrange: galu md-yur-liv xa-mu-na-«edda = he appointed 
sailors; Georg. dy Ions d-Fafn-s musala da-ter-c, 
appoint, to engage workmen; Sum. enim-hi «a-e-da- 
xexa, = he arranged the affairs with him; Georg, lsddols 
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@d-Fahn-9 aigmis da-fer-a = to arrange an affair with 
anybody, to deal with anybody; Sum, «issa = buttress; 
Georg. Faeo-0 fer-i = ceiling (that which sustains), ete. 
See Br. 4317 = «casdru, 4348 = cardlne. 

178. su Ef=hand=«ediu. Sy. ‘do Si, Oanb sn = 
“hand ”. | 

179. fs}4ub 4117 (1) to burl down, erushed, fallen in 
misery, prostration ; (2) to incline oneself, bow, worship, 
subject, one who is obedient, ete, Br, 1432 = maxdtw, 
1484 = nadié, 1489 = mixtu. Undoubtedly connected 
with sig = to be low. Georg. root (3(+9) af + m): 
@9-(39-d da-Ge-ma = to fall. See sig = to be low. 
(I do not think that sn = shepherd, should come here; 
sub = sib ( > sig ?) is rather connected with sig = oversee, 
rule, or sag = head, sig = be prominent. The primitive 
meaning of si = sub = shepherd, must have been, 


therefore, “ruler” or “leader”. Cf. Georg. d Hy-gb-o 
m-fe-es-1 = shepherd, the same root f¢ connected with 
sag = head, or sig = oversee, rule.) 

180. sub YE} = pure, clean, bright. Meiss. 9016 = 


bani. Georg, roots: by tie, ba tm, also A dg, ebe. 
See sig = be pure. 

181. sud 4-TT = far away, long. Presumably con- 
nected with gid, qud. Br. T603 = rtigu; Meiss, 5116 = 
riigu, Sv. Pago dved-ia = far away ; IREr-L0-0 
dod = long. See gid, qud = long. 

182. sud (sug) %4-TY = light, brightness. Br. 7631 = 
nirw; Meiss. 5617 = ntiru Georg. Ondo Sug-i = ray 
(of sun, ete.), See sig = be bright. 
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153. sug <Y = food. Br. 9929 = curmatu; Meiss 
7524 = curuwmmatu, (1) Georg. root ¥ f (or +m), 
Min.—Laz. 33 fe (or fe +m): Georg. Hod-s fam-a = 
to eat; Laz. Fond o-fxom-t = to ent: Min. 
oane-a> =toeat. But Georg. 0-2-0 m-fa-di = 
maize bread (primitively probably “bread”, “ food”); 
Laz. d3-c0 feee-fi, Min, B30-9 fei-dj = maize 
bread. (2) The root Georg. 'O 5 > Laz, 02 ke: Georg. 
bro-8-8-0x © si-m-s-il-4 = hunger, from d- a-5 m-si-u 
=[ am hungry, I will eat; Laz 3-0 ontr~nd b-Seoy- 
wm =I am hungry, I will eat. (3) The root dee dg : 
den ods dome =to be satiated. 

‘184. sug S-Tf = hurl down. Br. 7605 = sapdinu ; 
Meiss. 5586, also perhaps Meiss, 7853, Br. 10309 = sus, 
and Meiss. 7852 = ¢fru (the sign JR]) = plain, though 
Mess. 7852 = séru = sug may be also “back”, (1) Georg. 
“ba(®)a-0 zufrjg-t = back, connected with Sum. saq= 
head, sig = be prominent. (2) Georg. root @(+ m): 
Georg. ©9394 (Searene) da-Bem-uli (adgili ) 
= plain, even, See siuy = to be low, sem = cast down, 
fub = to hurl down. 

185. sug @-FT} = high, foremost. Br. T7606 = dreil. 
see Georg. roots under sag = head, ete. 

186. sug 4-1} =to water, sprinkle, Br. 7602 =eréi, 
7608 = saricu; Meiss, 5569 = eréiu, 5605 = cardeu, 
Georg. roots by iz, Ub ag: (>) y-2s (rjix-va = to 
water: Lban()-989 aju(r)-eba = to sprinkle. This 
sug may be of the same root as sug = water-basin 
(see below sug = water-basin), See 4g = rain, éag = 
flood. 
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187. su YR) = water-basin, fish-pond. Georg. bena-> 


sfv-0 =sen; Min—Laz. bengn-s suj-1=sea; Sy. denco=n5 
or dncaa-9 (?) duj-va or duge-a (7) = sea. (Compared 
also by A. Trombetti, Unita @origine del linguaggio.) 
This Georg. root zu may be connected with “beng-séna 
equ-ari = boundary ; beory-co9 aju-ie = enclosure ; 
Min. d: > dg-a = side; Sum. say = side, boundary. But 
it is not absolutely certain. Georg. sjv-a = sea, may be 
also of the root Fyn) ix/-al-i.) (= water), and in 
this case Sum. sug = water-basin, and suq = to water, 
inay be of the same origin(?). See, atany rate, Jeg=rain, 
faq = flood, and sag = side, boundary. See Br. 10906 = 
stiext; Meiss. 7645 = apa. 

188. sug TT] = increase, to pay interest, to pay taxes. 
Perhaps Br. 166 =erélu and Meiss, 5575 = handbu at #1. 
(1) It may be connected with sig = to give; ef. Georg. 


“bean 9a9 sjvu-eva = to pay (what is due); deon-abo, 
“beog-gba dqv-eni, ajv-eni = gift, present. (2) It may 
be connected also with Georg. as-b d-a > go- dbo 
va-ge-) > wi-dg-) CAr@. af w_fe) = Usury | a-Lb-0 vit-8g-i 
= Joan; La-bb-n s¢-aqg-i = loan, borrowing. (3) Sum. 
aug (> sud) is probably connected with Aid (> aig?) = 
number, count, cf. therefore Georg. fro-(3b-30 ri-bg-vi 
= number: Min. o ~lLbeo mu-ag- = how many, how 
much ; dn mu = what + ‘Lb-o *ag-i (7) = number (7). 

189. sug %+]Ff = be full. Meiss. 5587 = sénu, also 
S011, Georg. roots Lb ag, by ix. See sig = to fill. 
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Georg. by > ix-ve = to measure (liquids and dry 
substances), ete. 

190. su SEY = foundation. Here comes also sug = 
to fix, to stand. See sig= to fix, Georg, Ub-ds ay 7a 
= to place, to put, etc. Br. 4811 =tidu; Meiss. 3299 

191. sun, fun »« = shine, be clean, to purify, radiance. 
Gieorg.: (1) “30° jen = beauty; (2) fob Ain, Banb 
Gven = appear, | 
be clean. 

192. sun (2 <], + = devastate, annihilate, battle, ete. ; 
old. Br. 1515 = labiruw. Perhaps sun = labirw is an 
independent root and has nothing to do with other sun- 


prominent; excellent. See sin = gleam, 


words. Compare with sun =Ilalirw, Georg. dnaen-0 
dvel-i = old: Min.—Laz. gpnq d-0 dveé-i = old; Sv. 
gonf-ggn dune = old?) 

193. sur, Sur Exe = misery, distress. Br. 6382 = 
adiru, Georg. Loen-o fir-t = misery, distress, plague. 
See gir = reduce to extremities, bind, 

194. sur, fur YEN = blaze, shine, be clean. Br. 10287 
=femas, Georg. db. m-re = sun, ete.; also 8-‘bab-as 
b-sin-va = shine, glittering. See sir = shine. | 

195. sur =P = weave. Br. 2962 = basimu, 2969 = 
candnu; Meiss. 1877 = fami, 1886 = serden. Georg. 
pé- — in-wt = to plait ; an -l- fs6 da-y-8-lan = 
I plaited (7). 

196. eur “Y = writhe. (Also sur=—mix. Br. 2973 = 
mari: Meiss. 1879 = masit.) Meiss, 1895 = daldlu. 
Georg. | An-n> dur-va corresponds exactly to Sum. aur 


= writhe: mus-dim mu-wn-sur-sur-¢-ne = Kim BIT l 


itanailaln = Georg. o 1 Bk o-fontr- qoasb 
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quelivcid i-tur-chian = lke a serpent they writhe, 
But Georg. fur does not mean “to mix”, it means “to 
draw a liquid” (Prince, sur = to draw a liquid), and if 
Sum. gedten = Georg. curdeni = grapes, Sum. galu geaten 
sur-ra may be translated “man who draws the juice 
from grapes” (7), instead of “ mixer of wines”. But our 
hypothesis cannot be justified since we have sur = masit. 
Moreover, this Georg, fur is connected with another Sum. 
eur. See, immediately following, eur = to be poured out. 

197. sur —Y = (1) to be poured out, (2) rain. Br, 2076 
=nathaxt; Meiss. 1875 = sandnu, also 1891. _ Georg. 

men- Ti fur-va = to draw a liquid; bam Sjanto-o 
lur-luri = to be poured out. (Perhaps also Georg. 
(33-9 @var-i = drop, belongs here.) 


T 
198. tab = = double, twin, companion. Br. 3775 = 
fappw, 3770 = sani; Meiss. 2453 = maisu, 24605 = fina, 
9464 = iu'dmu, 2451 = «ilallin, 2449 =athd. Georg. 


caeyaje-9 txub-i = twin, double; Laz. ye tewb-i, 


raynd-0 iub-i = twin, double, ete. (Professor Marr thinks 
that this word goes back to the general “ Japhetidie ” root 
*i;um-i, connected with Arabic ats Hebrew DYDINA, 
ete., but such a Semitic root does not exist at all. See 
Zapiski Vostoch. Otdel. Imper, Russk. Archeol, Obshel., 
t, xx.) (7) 

199. fab = = blaze, burn. Br. 3763 = famdtu, 3772 
= faripu. Georg. roots od, ae: Lreorg. ond-ngm-n 
Ob-ila = warm; Laz. a7? luni = heat, bake; Sv. 

re coo teb-di = warm, ete. 

900. tag te = touch, take. Br. 3797 = lapdtu, 
Meiss. 2766 = tamdhu (tab); connected with dth > dig = 
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seize. Georg. roots ‘ei tx, ol Oy : ung fete = 
prisoner * mb-ds @y-ma = to engird, also “to beat"; also 
(cay (rjtx-ma, to engird, to encircle, “to beat.” 
see dil> dig = seize, also tig = ‘to touch. 

201. tag Se; = split, smash. Br. 3768 (==) = sap 
(tab) = smite, break up. Georg. gh3 leq-va = split, 
break up; Min. asbens fag-we = split, break up. 


202. tag &}]]+ = terror, be terrified, tremble with fear. 
Br. 6110 (eNl*) = «alddu, 6168 = palahu; Meiss, 2996 = 


galddu (7), Georg. nob-osb-n Gag-Gag-i = tremble 
with fear ; 3ob- sb-o Gag-tag-i = tremble with fear ; 

Iso dye -ds =O clengy- dag-i, doy -da. “4 dig-lis i= 
oS (Langdon, tub = quake with fear; ef. Georg. 
osd-msd-o éam-fam-i = tremble ?) 

203. tal — = wailing, ery, lament. Br. 20 = ixillu: 
Meiss. 7 = rigmiu; also Br. HO (T)aeulu; Meiss. 7585 
(7) = inillu. Georg. (4° Pr-agn-n fir-il-1 = crying, 
weeping, wailing, lamenting. 

204. taf = twin, comrade. Br. 23 = mitharu; Meiss, 
G=mihistu. Br.25=tallu. Georg. words: (1) ares 
tol-i = equal, comrade, corresponding to; (2) wofr~o y 
dar-i(?) = corresponding to, equal, comparable: (3) pe 
Gal-i§ = 1 or 2 = 1; Sv, (3° fal = comrade. But they 
may belong also to Sum. sil = eut off (or perhaps Sum. 
#||t: fal> sil?) See dal = to correspond to, 


205, tar > = (1) sever, cut, (2) decide, determine. 
Br. 373 = pard’w; Meiss. 315 = patirn, ete. Georg. 


XAn-s tr-a (Sv.—Min. x &r fer) = cut, sever. Georg. 


aser-gen-s gqada-tr-a, beddabs SL TLaeL, lsdsf- 
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nals samartlisa = to cut + the affair = to decide, 
or to cut + the justice = to sentence, ete. 

206. tig, tey #2 = (1) touch, take, reeevive, accept, ete., 
(2) bind, wrap. Meiss. 2049 (7a -1t ]} fig-ag-a) =Ligi, 
The same Georgian roots as in dib> dig, tag: 4 tie, 
ob ij, etc. Note be-(&)-ay-gen-o afr )-tk-el-) = 
girdle : aya ix-av-1; Min. By geo fe-ef-a = skin 
(that which holds, covers the body); dd-“ay-qno ma-te-{i 
= wool (that which covers the body). Evidently here 
should come tey = to bind, to weave, and tig = garment. 
See this tug. 

207. teg JE] = to repose, abide, rest. Georg. root 
SA dg : wa-er-dd dg-oma = to stand, to repose, to 
abide ; Be Sa a a-dg-il-i. = place. Connected with 
siy = nazdsu (s || d,t)(7). See tug = to repose. 

208. tig EERy =die. Georg. roots ‘or te, by fie, 
3 ix. See dib>diq = seize (dig = mdtu). 

209. til >« = be complete, cease, totality. Br. 1499 = 
gamiru, 15123 = «ati; Meiss. 068 = gamdru. Georg. 
d-o eee m-Gel-i =entire,total,complete; Laz. d-o jor 
“m-Gel-i, ongcen-o Ael-i = entire, total, all. With this 
root is connected 

210. tif << = live, exist, live in good health. Br. 1697 
= faldtu (also Br. 1494=baldju); Meiss. 957 =Gaail. tal 

= humanity, belongs to this root and means “all” (living 
beings, men) (fal = baldtn). Georg. d-orngen-0 m-Gal-i 
means, indeed, “healthy,” “living in good health.” In 
Sumerian also we have 
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211, til SS =live in good health. Meiss, 2471 = 
damdseu. Georg. ba-d-on. gn-9 #i-m-Pel-e = living in 
good health (= integrity of existence, of health). 

212. ti EMU Emly = wailing, to wail. Meiss. 8 
(—) = fanuxatu, 5106 = Siéiiu. Georg. - afr-nen< 
tur-il-i = wailing, weeping, ete. See tal = wailing, 

213. tin & = be powerful, possess mastery. Br. 9857 
=sieart. Georg. roots dom dl, 06 dn: dogen-9 dal-a= 
foree, strength, power : dem-ng n= dl-ier-i = strong, 
powerful ; d6-o- © dn-i-ad = vigorously, powerfully, 
very. (Perhaps Sum, é|) ¢: #u>tin, tun? Sum, fu = 
also “ mighty ™.) 

214. tir SER = tree, forest. Br. 7661 = cidiu: 
Meiss, 5635 = xirii, Georg, (1) Ign tevr-i = forest, 
or (2) d-(30 - m-til-i = garden, orchard (?). 

215. tug J = obtain, possess, Br. 11239 = mii, 
11297 = isu; Meiss, 8624 = mafdru, 8626 =raéd. The 
same Georg. roots-as in tig, dig = touch, seize. See these 
tig, dig. 

216. tug (tub) FEY = to repose, ete. Br. 10540 = nahi. 
Georg. © --09 dg-oma = stand, ete. See tey = to 
repose, dag = nuaziizu. (Also sig = naziicu,) 

217. tug TE] = cloth made of fibres, flax, hemp. Br. 
10513 = subdtw, 10512 = fubusty (tub), ete. Meiss, 8007 
=nalbasu,ete. Georgian: The same roots asin tig=touch, 
take, ete. Oya te-au-t = skin. Primitively Sum. 
hig was probably also a raw skin of some beast, fi-av-i, 
as in Georgia this same fxavi means a garment doubled 
or lined with wool or skin. See tig = touch, bind. 

218. tul e2= = small, littl, Br. 4083 = sahdru, 4084 
= gulru, 4085 = silru; Meiss. 2724 = sihhirw; var. of 
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tur. Laz. b eayen tul-tc = small, little, Hence Georg. 
Paign-0 ful-i = child (son, daughter), See tur = little, 
small. 

219. tum ==] =— to carry, take, bring. Er. 4880 = 
babdilu; Meiss. 3331 = babilu, ete. Georg. root (a6 fan: 
don-(a.sb-s nLwo-[ainh-( = bo bring; p>-s6-s ia-tan-o = 
to carry away, to take with. a hea 

220, tun -Wley] = to conquer, slaughter; nifq)-tun= 
violence. Br. 2697 = hati; Meiss. 1767 = xamdru, 1768 
= fahtu. Georg. roots dem dl, 06 dn: dgen=939 dl-eva 
= to overpower, to conquer; db-. m0 dn-el-i = diffieult: 
dscm-> dal-a = violence, strength, ete. See tin = be 
powerful. (Cf. sud = mighty.) 

221. tun [VEY = cavity, hole. Meiss. 9159 = hubtw, 
9162 = makaltu, 9178 = sapin. Georg. deo-—onsb-n 
qo-Gan-i = pot. Laz, qfa>-orsb-0 qva-Ban-i = pot, 
a clay vessel. Sv. ownb-n Gun-u = pot, a clay vessel. 
Also Georg. oren-b-9 Gon-e = underground oven. See 
dun = cavity, udun = cellar. 

922, tur+gE] = to enter. Br, 1072. Georg. roots dén 
dr, dnén dvr (*dayn) (*dur)=to move: den.-deos=ern-05 
mo-dra-oba = movement i dfn-ns dr-va = to move, to 
cause to move ; din-mn-ds dr-oma = to enter, to 
penetrate, ete. (1). 

223. tur -EE] = sickness, sick. Br. 1074 = merge, 
1075 = mursu, Sum. tur = aff)ur, root sir = reduce to 
extremities (7). Then cf. Georg, Fom-0 fir-. = sickness, 
plague, misery (7). | 
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224. tur SE =—small, littl. See tud = small, little. 


Georg. baer ful-i = child: Laz. ieee ful-u = 


small little. Perhaps Georg. d- (306-9 m-bir-e (= perhaps 


Assyrian si/iru ?) = small, little, and 35- sf-> yue-tery—e 
= small, little, belong also here (?), Meiss. D161 (TITE)) 
tun = mdru probably belongs here. 


U 

225, «<=ten. Meiss. 6560=esfrit; Br. 8677. Georg. 
s-mo a-Gi = ten; Laz. 30-mo vi-@i, 39 vi = ten, ete. 
See Grammar and Vocabulary a= ten. (The origin of 
« from uku or uwéu is not certain.) 

226. uh, up, upu Tx] = cavity, hole. Meiss. 7803 = 
suplu, 7807 = suttatu, 7702 = huppu, ete. Georg. “yy = 
ub-e = depth, valley ; 3-4 up-e = eyelid, See ah, th, 

227. wh eye =region. Br. 5786 = tupxw, 5782 = 
eibratu. Georg, » e-9 ub-e = depth, deep corner, hence 
valley. Interesting is that the Georg. be = gev-1 = 
valley, and also “region”. Moreover, the sign Ey has 
also the value ar, ara, and Georg, Sf- ar-¢ = exactly 
“region” (perhaps Sum. ara = go?) Perhaps also Br, 5781 
(ar) = «armu, Meiss. 4100 (ar) = xarmu = ruin, ruined 
land, arable land (7). 

228, wd *? = daylight, day; ud-de, ud-da = then; ud 
= when. Er. 7798 = wrru, 7913 =fumma, 7914=amu, 
urru; Meiss. 5906 = bani, 5908 = summa, ete. (1) It 
is evident that Sum. e]} 4 = Vf yee asi = to vo out, to 
rise, is not in vain expressed by the ideogram “EY 
UD. DU. We have, indeed, Sum. du = to go. UD, DU 
seems to be a primitive verb for “rising”, at any rate, 


i 


independent from ¢, and connected with du = to po. 
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Sum, wi-da = then, and ud = when, seem to be connected 
with the idea of “going”, “coming”, and are therefore 
probably connected with du = to go, Indeed, we have 
Georg. root Ps vul = to go, and noe-Fog viud-Te = 
until, mo- ls od-es = when, evidently connected with 
vid and with Sum. du = to go, and ud =when, (2) It is 
also remarkable that the values of “] tu, wf, ete., corre- 
spond phonetically to the Georgian words of the roots 


om (cn, “) ) 8 (o, tt, v): ds ah da > wean a @va-li > 
@o-lt = eye; d-mas-M9 m-Cva-re = moon; Laz. ong Ge 
= light, ete. the original idea of which is “light”. 
Perhaps di-e = nald/u is not connected with the root dih, 
but with some Sum. tu or uf. Also Sum, wad = daylight, 
day, may be an independent root from ug = hght, heat, 
fierce heat. Note also that Assyrian Avmma_ con- 
ditional = Georg. ony Ou = 1f = Sum. ud-da, ete. (See 
Grammar.) See de = shine, 

229. udun <q = cellar, underground storeroom, 
oven; var. of udul = water-vessel, jar. Georg. omo-b- 
fon-¢ =a clay oven for baking bread (mostly under- 
ground). Br. 8854 = ufiinw; Meiss. 6615 = utint. 
See tun, dun = cavity, hole, 

230. umun ¢ =lord, Br. 8659 (u, wmun, wn) = bélu; 
Meiss, 8690 = iiaxcu {wmun). Georg. db- 9 mn-e = 
governor, lord (Marr, t. iv, 77, 3,1). But this mn-e may 
he also m-n-e the (decayed 7) root being n. In this case 
it may be connected with Sum. en = lord, né = strength, 
or nim = lord (7). 

231. unu EX} = abode, great house. Er. 6712 = 
fubtu, Georg. sb-o van-1 = abode ; lo-asb-9 sa-Tan-¢ = 
abode, a place for dwelling ; denb-s -9 bun-ag-i = abode 


of a beast, abode; Q b-> men-a = abode (Sh. Rusth., 682). 
4 


nas, 1916. 
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Min. o-dsb-9 o-man-e = abode (of a beast), ete, 
Perhaps also Georgian (and Armenian) ds6-93-0 hern-ax-i 
= camp, and Georg. asb-o ban-i = terrace, flat top of 
the house ; ay-dob-0 u-ban-i = quarter (of a village, 
eity, ete). 

232. ur Yr} = sexual strength, organ of sex, male, 
maid, ete. Meiss, 8634 = idlu, 8639 = budfljiu, 8640 = 
busljin, Georg. root nen ur, expressing the idea of 
sexual streneth, ete, See eri, ete. 

233. ur -E= = till the land, husband the land, make 
fruitiul with water-machines. Br. 1023 = eréfu. Georg. 
root ay “ur : ~d-nfna-9dd da-urv-eha = to take care 
of, to administer, to govern, to do business ; dy-fo-by 
me-ur-ne = husbandman, cultivator, business-man, under- 
taker (entrepreneur); den.-més-an-0 Mmo-Ur-ay-1 = 
administrator of estates, , 

234. ur I- = to bristle, to harrow (bore with # 
pointed instrument, ete.), Br. 11897 = madéru, Perhaps 
this is the original root for wr = till the land? (or perhaps" 
art =wur= go; Georg, deneneen-5 mo-vl-a = go round, 


tuke enre of 7). Georg. anfon-ads ur-t-eba = to arrange 
business, to cultivate. Connected with ur = till the 
land (?). I think this wr is also connected with wr = to 
protect (Georg. wr = take care of), 

235. ur [We = go, advance. Br. 11890 = hamndmu, 
11894 = hd’; Meise, 9151 =bd'n, Georg. Lio-s4 My 
si-ar-ul-i = to go; xem-s vl-a (*ul-a)=to go, See ara. 

236, urfu) rl] = city. Georg. gro ér-1 = people, 
nation, See eri = people, nation. 
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237. ur [EY = one, Meiss. 8687 = isten, Georg, 
ono er-6i = one, See af = one. 

238, wi Se8] = male (Prince). Georg. Py Oo vayj-i= 
son, male. Sas giz, mus = son, male. 

239. uium 5. W5- = monster, dragon. Br, 98 = 
batmeu. Georg. 39 do3-0 vesap-i = dragon. See mud = 
serpent. | 

240. us =]lfe= =she-goat. Br. 3707 =enzu; Meiss, 
2402. It is interesting to note that in Georg. NOB 
vag-i, means “he-goat” and not “she-goat", and yet it is 
tempting to identify Sum. us with Georg. vaé-i. 

241. usu Saas = flesh Br, 4559 = Hru: Meiss. 
3071 = #éru. If this word is connected with si: = body, 
then it may be also connected with Georg. s- Lien aso (7) 
= member of the body. But it is more probable that 
Sum. usu is Georg. ben-fay3-0 =e *beny3-0 gorb-i > 
*jo#-i = flesh. The presence of r in the middle of gor8-i 
is an habitual phenomenon in Georgian in many words as 
mambo gerg-i, instead of abo deq-i = leg, foot ; 
doh bogn-n brAgit-i, instead of aBbagn-o bAgil-i = 
finger-nail, ete. But whether Sumerian has lost g at the 
hepinning of uzw or Georgian acquired it in ger#-i is 
difficult to decide, Moreover, in Haldian we have also 
gusu Za = flesh, with this ¢. 

242. usu rit = seer. Br. 4666 = bari; Meiss. 3206. 
Georg. do-bsb-0 mi-san-i = seer; also Georg, root 
(3? / 37 © d+ d= to know, to see, Georg. (yess: bs 
Hod-1e = knowledge, HAS Bal vi-6-i=I] know, d-jer0-b 
m-bod-ne = knower, See sw = to know. 


* 9A641 
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243. cag Eesti = knee, Br. 6470 = birkw; Meiss. 4613 
= birku. Georg. hen @oy = kneel; Sv. fra Gveq = 
knee. See dug = knee. . 

244. sag EEq = good. Meiss. 4617 = téhbu. Georg, 
gerd dob = better; Min, A dy = good. Sea dug = 
good, zi = be good. | 

245. zag ERY = front, top, head, face, back, beginning. 
Br. 6468 = «éeridn, (490 = résu, 6492 = aériz, ete; Meiss, 
4608 = dsarédu, 4622 = séru, 4625 = réiu, ete, Georg. 
roots: Ly + s+ gq = face ; ae + 2) = +9 = back ; 
o +b @ +4 = head; b+y Pe pe beginningr ; 
} = @ d + 9 = lead, ete. See sag = head, xq = plunge 
forward, 

246, Zug Eq =side, boundary. Br. 6476=iadu, 6480 = 
atte, 6465 = ahi. Meiss. 4594 = idu, 4596 = alu, 4610 
itd, 4620 = pitu. Georg. “beng-sér-0 ajv-ar-t = 
boundary ; bs-“bqng-sfo-0 a-sv-ar-1 = boundary, 
frontier ; boo aju-de = walls, enclosure; Sv. 
boao-e ejvi-d = boundary; Min. das dga = side; 
Georg. benn-s xjv-0 may be connected with this root, 
but also with sug = water-basin. 

247. cag Et =rush. Br. 6495; Meiss. 4616 = siden. 
Georg. roots under sag = head. See zig = rush. 

248. cag EE) =sanctuary (usag, ueug), Meiss. 4606 = 
ahrtu, 4607 = wirin. Georg. C3 im, y (i; perhaps 
also 98 dq = pure, holy. See dag = gracious, sig = 
be gracious. 

249, sag EE = right hand. Georg. roots 49° de, J. 
dq: Georg. ds(f>)-a9n-abs mar )-dv-enw = right mie 
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right hand; Min. 99(é)-dq 9-360 mafr)-dyv-ani = right 
side, right hand; Sv. cog ()-baz-a6 lefr )-sqv-en = 


right hand, ete. I think this cay is rather connected 
with sag = side, than with zig = be favourable. Indeed, 
we have in Georg. d9(A)-(3b-abs maf 1 )-Oj-ena = left 
hand, left side, with the root #g very similar to dv, di. 
Probably some primitive Georg. 6. dion et A ee 
expressed the idea of “side” like Min. da-> dy-a = side, 
and two opposed ideas, “left” and “right”, had been 
afterwards expressed by the differentiated roots éj and dg, 
Br. 6520 = emiffu: Meiss. 4602 = amicttn, 

250. sag Saar] = to roast, burn. See say and a-sag; 
aleo ist = fire, Georg. roots gb Gg, BL Oy, Ob y= 
fire, burn, hot, ete. 

251. sem EE} = to vive. Br. 4418 = naddnu. Georg. 
roots : 3B B G! om: f @. fid fm, See sig = to give. 

252. sem FEY = cast down. Br. 4417 = nadii. Georg. 
roots G3 di, (34 Om, perhaps also 3b 67. See sig = to 
be low (sig = to give, is connected probably with sig = 
to be low, and sem = to give, with sem = cast down). 

253. sem €E; = to build; root dim, dim, Mess, 2959 
= duane (?) Georg. roots dd gm, ye kp = to create, 
to make; Sy, gno-had-9 (i-6ym-e, gna-fiad li-Gem = 
do, make. 7 

254. cib-VY = be good. Br, 2337 = Athy, See say, 
dug = good, Georg. dh, dg. 

955. sib n™—@~ = (1) to suppress, speak in suppressed 
tone, humiliation, sorrow: (2) darkness, evening. Br. 
4689 = fimtu; Meéiss. 6114 (¢)=4imtu. Georg. roots 

2 te, b tie, bb i ; connected with dil > dig = seize, 
and I think also with sig = seize, Note Georg, 
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P-gb-ogno tug-il-i = sorrow; 3-fnb-Aro m-tug-ri = 
evening, 

256. sig -!]%= rush, press against, restrain. Meiss. 
1323 = teh; Br. 2335 =tebit ("approach"). Georg. root 
70, 3 fi, #v = draw, advance, ete. See sig = plunge 
forward, 

soi, sig -!{ = principle of life, soul. Br. 2322 = 
napiitu; Meiss. 1347 = éiknat napiti. Georg. roots 
ab 84, fb Gi, G2 zy: Georg. gbera-gen-n Ojov-el-i = 
animal, living ; bo-ger-gh-eny si-bo-6g-le=life: hence, 
I think, (3b-96-0 éj-en-i = horse : 3b3-s%-0 éjv-ar-i= 


sheep; Min. Dbnfo-n &j-wr-i; Laz. Bhaméy-n @g-ur-i = 
sheep, ete.; Sv. gna-ba-9 li-sg-¢ = to live. This root 
sig = napus seems not to be connected with sig = rush. 
208. su -=—]]=to know. Br. 130=idi, 131 =lamddu. 
(1) Georg. root 3, 3+6, B+ 4 dn, b+d: 
hia Ge vi-}-i = I know; gb-e-89 én-oba = to know, 
to recognize ; 3rrz-bs dod-na = to know (also 4 sb- 
je gqan-dd-a = to see, to undergo, ete.). Laz. woot Pa 
fin = to know, to be acquainted. The Laz. root hd Gy, 
Bab @gin, also Min. h Gy, correspond to the Georg, 
(3 @, and the Laz. hab Gin. to the Georg. (3 én. But 
in Georgian we have also (2) by fie: -Pyeqds u-te-eba 
=to know, knowledge, which is connected with Sum. fey = 
give heed, hear (Laz. 6gin = to know, give heed, hear), 
and perhaps with sig = wisdom and dug = meditate; 
Georg, fan-9 feu-a = wit, wisdom; Sv, [i-fev-ari = to 


’ For sig = be full, sty = shine, tig = be high, sig = seize, sig = place, 
dee nig, ing with the same meanings. 
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think, ete. Note aleo Sv. cmo-2nb li-dug = to know. 
Evidently all those Georgian roots @ (>6), @+ 1 
(>@ + 7), Gy, bx, tx, bij, etec., are connected one with 
another. The case may have been the same with Sum. 
sig, dug, and 2u, which express the ideas of “wit ", 
“meditating”, “knowing”. Therefore it is not improbable 
that the full form of Sum, su = to know was ou + "9 
or su-+"d(?). Note Sum. “-2u=seer=Georg. do-Ls6-0 
WeL-saN-1 (ly < 3 a <6) = seer. 

959. swr << = prayer, petition, worship, offering. 
Meiss, 6825 = sullu, 6826 = suppu. Georg, Yofo-as = 
to sacrifice, to offer; Sv. gno-d-bngr-n li-m-sur-1 = 
to pray ; gns-d-“banfh la-m-zur = merey, blessing ; 
da bAr-s me-sr-t =chureh. Note also Georg. af ona 
m-lir-i=a monk (praying in solitude); ofn=ns tir-va= 
the Holy Service; Sv. bsd- Ron > nam-surim = 
offering, I think this sur is not the same as 

260. sur <7 > = desire, wish(?). Meiss. 6823 =nufhhute, 
6828 =sufihe. Georg. Lin fr-g-ogn-o str-v-il-i = desire, 
wish ; d= Lenfn-l m-sur-s = I desire, I wish. 


Here I close my study. This is the first systematic 
comparison of Sumerian with the languages of the 
Georgian group. The errors which probably oecur in 
great number in this paper were inevitable, chiefly because 
not only Sumerian, but even Georginn itself and _ still 
more Mingrelian, Lazian, Svanian, and other Caucasian 
languages are very far from being fully investigated. In 
Petrograd there are two Georgian scholars, Professors 
N. Marr and A. Tzagareli, and their works, especially 
those of the former, are a veritable treasure of Georgian 
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philology. But in Europe, excepting M. F. Brosset and 
Miss Marjory Wardrop, there was no specialist scholar 
of Georgian during the whole period of development of 
Oriental studies, and even now: among the living scholars, 
the number of specialists in Georgian is very restricted, and, 
excepting H. Schuchardt, J. O. Wardrop, Fr, Conybeare, 
and H. Bourgeois, their knowledge of Georgian is 
also of a very doubtful value. And yet the languages 
of the Georgian group are very necessary and in some 
cases even indispensable for students of the Christian 
literature of the Orient, and especially for Assyriologists, 
But precisely those Assyriologists who compare the old 
non-ryan and non-Semitie languages of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions with Georgian treat this latter as if it were 
a Chuvashian or Mordvinian language and use it for the 
purposes of their comparisons without a deep knowledge of 
it. Even the great Assyriologists such as Fr, Lenormant, 
A. H. Sayee, Fr. Hommel, who compsred Georgian with 
Haldian, Neo-Susian, ete., did not possess a true knowledge 
of Georgian. As to the younger Assyriologists, ev. 
J. Hiising, F. Bork, ete., their knowledge of Georgian is 
not serious, even doubtful, as Professor Djavakhoff has 
clearly pointed out (see Journal of the Ministry of the 
Public Instruction, 1908, in Russian), In such conditions 
naturally the hypothesis concerning the relation of 
Georgian with the non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions was and continues to be 
without any scientific result, and Professor F. H. Weissbach 
was quite right in wholly mistrusting some alleged 
discoveries in the domain of Suso-Georgian comparisons. 
For the detinite triumph of this hypothesis deep 
knowledge and further investigation of all the languages 
of the Georgian group are indispensable. It is only after 
this preliminary study and investigation of Georgian that 
its comparison with Haldian, Susian, Mitannian, Sumerian, 
etc. can bear fruit. It would have been impossible to 
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understand and investigate Assyrian with the success 
which Assyriologists achieved if those Assyriologists had 
not been at the same time eminent scholars in the Semitic 
languages, Even more, acumen and depth of knowledge 
of the languages of the Georgian group must be higher 
for a Georgian scholar and Assyriologist when he compares 
the languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of non-Aryan 
and non-Semitie origin with Georgian, for, certainly, it 
is more difficult to understand the structure of Georgian 
and to determine the roots of its complicated words and 
then to compare them with the structure and roots of 
the languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, than to 
accomplish the same task in the domain of comparison of 
Assyrian with Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, ete. Unfortunately, 
the wonderful affinity which all Semitic languages show 
with each other does not characterize Georgian and the 
ancient languages of Western Asia. 

Professor N. Marr has already made a great step in 
investigating Georgian and other languages of that group, 
though his theory of the genetic relation of the languages 
of the * Japhetidie” group (Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, 
Svanian, Haldian, Neo-Susian, etc.) to the Semitic seems 
to me erroneous. He has also determined with great 
snecess the “Japhetidic” elements in Armenian, which is 
a mixed language of Indo-European and “ Japhetidie”. 
Long ago Gatteyrias noticed the same phenomenon in 
Armenian. Now the learning and skill of modern 
European scholars are necessary if those scientists attribute 
some serious value to their own hypothesis of the relation 
of Georgian to the above-mentioned languages, if they 
really believe that the Georgian and the “ Japhetidie~ 
side of Armenian contain the key for determining the 
character of the oldest languages of Western Asia, It is 
only after such serious linguistic comparisons that the 
great questions of the earliest ethnography and history 
of Western Asia can also be definitely resolved. For it 
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seems that the father of Assyriology enunciated a great 
truth when stating in his remarkable“ Notes on the Early 
History of Babylonia” (JRAS, 1855, vol. xv, pt. ii): “The 
modern Armenian has been subjected to a much greater 
degree of Aryan influence, but even there the Seythie 
[=‘Japhetidic’, M. T.] element is perceptible, while the 
modern Georgian is probably the direct representative 
of the ancient Seythie" (p, 234). To this" Scythie” race 
belonged also the Sumerian nation, according to the late 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, 


II 
THE RASHAHAT-I-‘AINAL-HAYAT 
ITRICKLINGS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE) 
Br H. BEVERIDGE 


THE Eashahat is a Persian MS. dealing with the 
Nagshbandi Khwijis of Central Asia, and specially 
with the Samarkand saint Nasiru-d-din ‘Ubaid Ullah, 
commonly known by the epithets Hazrat Ishin and 
Khwgja Abrir. The work is to some extent an intro- 
duction to Mr. Shaw's paper on the Khwajas which 
Mr. Ney Elias published in a Supplement to the JASB. 
for 1897. That paper treats of a much later period in 
the history of the Khwajis than does the Rashahat, but 
they agree in tracing their descent from Imam J‘afir 
Sadiq and from Husain the grandson of Muhammad.! 

The word Rashahat is a chronogram and yields the 
date a.n. 909 (1503—4), but the MS. contains one or two 
later dates. Thus Dr. Ethé points out that the LO. MS. 
No. 633 has a chronogram which yields 912, and on 
p. 325 of LO, MS. No. 644 I find two deaths recorded 
as occurring in 914. The author of the Rashahit was 
‘All s. Husain al-Wia'iz al-Kashifi al Safi? so that his 
father was the well-known writer of the Anwar Suhaili 

‘In Rehateck’s Catalogue of the MallA Firte Library, p. 290, 1 MS. 
called Lataifu-l-Zardlf, or “ Aneedotes of Wits", is entered, and is there 
attributed to Husain Witiz. But it seems more probable, from the date 
on it, that it is the work of his son ‘Al, ‘All is mentioned in the Habib. 
Siyar, Bombay ed., ii, 241, where there is aleo an account of his father 
the Preacher. *Ali is there called Fakhro-d-din ‘All, and it is stated 
that in acm. (20 (a.m, 1529) he was acting as Preacher, in succession 
apparently to his father, who bad died in au $10 (4.0. 15-3). ‘ALL, 
says the Habib, was the author of poems on Mahmiéd of Ghazni and 
Avyiz and Laila and Majndn. 


_ * This seems to be ‘Ali's peetical cognomen. His fall name was 
Fakbro-d-din ‘Alt 
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(Lights of Canopns), In a passage at p. 299° of No, 684 
the son refers to his father's writings and to Khwaja 
Abrar’s acquaintance with them. See also 256% The 
son seems to have inherited his father's liking for com- 
posing lengthy books, for No, 634 is a volume nearly 
12 inches long and containing $46 folios. ‘Ali (who 
is stated by Dr. Ethé to have died in an. 939, or 
A.D. 1632-3) was a disciple of Khwaja Abrar, and the 
eliief object of his book was to give a biography of 
the saint and to reeord his sayings and his miracles. 
He is a credulons and heavy writer, but he is laborious 
and truthful, and he had unique opportunies of which he 
has taken full advantage.’ His first meeting with the 
saint was in the end of a. 889 (December, 1484). 
He met him again in March, 1488, and heard much 
from him about the Nagshbandi Order, and thought of 
writing on the subject, but varions interruptions prevented 
him from doing this until sixteen years later (ac. 909 
or 1504), 

He divides his book into a discourse (magdla), three 
parts (magsad), and a conclusion (kAdtama). Each part, 
or wetiqead, is subdivided into three chapters. (jfasl), and 
these are still further divided into numerous resin or 
“ outpourings ”, 

There is a copy of the work in the British Museum 
MS. No, 212, and there are three copies in the Indian 
Office Library. I have examined the BM. copy, but 
I have chiefly consulted the 1.0. copy 684, which seems 
an excellent manuscript and is very legibly written, 
A note at the end of it says that the owner, Mir Ahmad 
s. ‘Abdu-r-Razziq, collated it with the original (that is, 
the author's) MS. at Siwistan, on Friday, 7th Rajab, 1041 
(January 19, 1632), Siwistain is, I think, the town of 

* The number of copies of the work in existence shows that it waa 
popular, It was aleo twice translated into Turkish, and the Persian 


text has been lithographied at Lucknow by the Newal Kishore Prees 
in 1897. 
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Selwin in Sind, LG. xxii, 162, and Elliot, i, 886, n. 4. 
On a flyleaf at the end there is a quatrain by Baba Talib 
Kashmiri (Blochmann, G07), and on another leaf at the 
beginning there is a statement that one Muh. Ism‘all 
3. Mir Muh. Loghmin was the owner of the MS, Probably 
this was the Mir Loghman Majdavi(?) of the notice in 
the Khazina Asfiya, i, 636. 

Much of the Rashahit is taken up with Khwaja Ahrir's 
table-talk, and does not seem to be interesting, for it 
is almost entirely confined to points of Muhammadan 
theology. Some other biographies are also lengthy. For 
example, there is a long account' of the poet Jimi, who 
was ® friend and admirer of the saint, and dedicated 
a poem to him, the Sabahat-al-Abrir, which Dr. Rieu 
translates by “The Rosary of the Righteous”. 

By far the most generally interesting part of the 
Rashahfit is the account of the saint’s dealings with 
Sultans, and especially of his great feat in stopping three 
of them from fighting with one another. This account 
begins at p. 286 of No. 634 of the I.O, Library. It 
occurs in the tirst chapter or fas! of the third maggered. 

The author begins his account of the Khwiajis with 
& geneslogical table. It is a spiritual genealogy, and 
starts with Khwaja Abrars—or, as he generally styles 
him, Hazrat Ishin's—investiture by Yaqab Charkhi,* who 
was a native of Charkh in the district of Ghazni, 
Afghanistan. Hazrat Ishin felt a call to wait upon 
Yaqib, and the latter accepted him, for each had dreamed 
about the other, and gave him his cap (fdgiya) as 
a keepsake (pp. 3° and 54"). Yaqib had in his turn been 
invested by Khwaji Bahiu-d-din Naqshbandi, of whom 

1 Begins at-p. 4 of No. 634. Account of hia death on p. 142%. 

7 He died and was buried at Hamalghata or Hamalghand, in what 
was then the district of Hissir-Shidmin, the Hisear La Gaie of 
Reclus's 4 Asie Rua, p. 500; see MS. 634, pp. M4, 56, and the AAacino 


Agfiyd, i, 567. The date of death is a.m. $51 (1447-5). Higsir is in 
Transoxigna and South-East Samarkand, It is now Rossian territory. 
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there is an account in the “Ain Akhart (Jarrett, ii, 358). 
Bahau-d-din* had been invested by Amir Saiyid Kalal, 
and the pedigree so goes on till it ends with Muhammad. 
whose daughter Fatima married ‘Ali. Perhaps the most 
famous of the saints mentioned in the table was ‘Abdu-l- 
Khaliq (+ Aw. 575 = ap. 1179-80) of Ghajdiwin in 
Bokhiira, though Khwaja ‘Abdullah Bargi, who was the 
first lieutenant (Khalifa) of Yasuf Hamadanl, is also 
mentioned, as likewise is Yisuf's third heutenant, Ahmad 
Yasavi whose tomb at Yasi, also called Hazrat Turkestan? 
is a famous place of pilgrimage (+ a.m. 562=.p, 1166-7). 

At p. 8 there is an amusing story about a Khwaja ealled 
Hakim Ata, and his wife ‘Ambar? Ana. Hakim Ata, who 
lived in Kashghar, was of a swarthy complexion, and one 
day ‘Ambar, who was a lady of high degree, and the 
daughter of a Chaghatai prince named Boraq Khin, thought 
to herself," How nice it would be if the Khwaja were not 
80 dark |" (siah jarda), Her husband, being a saint, knew 
what she was thinking, and answered her thought by 
saying,“ A time will soon come when you'll be marry ing 


1p. 43° gives the date of his birth os» Muharram, 718 (March-April, 
1918), He is buried on the road from Samarkand to Bokhara (Trevede 
of /zat Ullah, p, 57), Itis four or five miles from the city (ib., p.-61). 
Vambéry visited the shrine on his way to Bokhara (Stary of my Stringglece, 
Nelson ed., p, 101), 

* Hazrat Turkestan is a long way to.the north of Tashkend, and is on 
the road to Orenburg. See Reclus, L'Asie Russe, p. 553, The Vasi 
saint succeeded Khwaja Hasan Andigt, who was the secon! Khaltfa of 
Ydsuf Hamadini, while Yasavi was the third, There is an account of 
the saint in the Rashwhat, MS. 634, p. 6. Timur built a frand mosque 
in his honour, See also the AAacing Aafyit, i, 631, tho ‘Ain Akberi, 
Jarrett, iii, 355, and Melioranaky’s article in the ucyclopedia of Islam, 
a may here note that Dr. Rien's statement that Dr. W. Pertech has 
given ‘'4 full statement of the contents" of the RashabAt in his Gotha 
Catalogue is rather misteading. Pertsch had only access to a amull 
portion of the work—seventy-three folios—and his account only refers 
to that portion, and consists chiefly of a list, in Persian, of the contents 
of the above-mentioned folios. 

* The name seems to be ‘Ambar, or ‘Anbar And. Perhaps it moans 
the lady of musky tresses”, 
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a blacker man than myself.” Now there was a Tashkend 
saint who was black and thick-lipped, so that people called 
him Zangi Até or Zangi Baba, ic. the negro, or African 
Father. He was the son of a Nagqshbandi Khwaéjé named 
Taj Khwijéi. According to one account Aangi had a secret 
eall to co to Kashghar, and went there and served Hakim 
Ata. Another story is that he could not go there, and 
that the only connexion between him and Hakim Ata 
was a telepathic one. However, when Hakim Ata died, 
Zaugi heard of this, and went off to Kashghar and visited 
the tomb. Afterwards, when the widow's ‘iddat had 
expired, he sent a confidential messenger to her and asked 
her to marry him. She was haughty, and said she had 
no intention of marrying again, and least of all would she 
marry a black man. Saying this, she turned away from 
the marriage-broker, and immediately her neck went 
crooked. When Zangi heard of her refusal he was not 
disheartened, but sent « second messenger and asked 
her if she did not remember her husband's prophecy that 
she would marry a black man? This brought the incident 
to her recollection, and she at once said she accepted the 
offer of marriage. No sooner had she said that than her 
neck became straight. So they married, and had several 
sons, all of whom became distinguished. 

Zangi became a famous saint, and had four disciples, or 
khalifas (lieutenants), who apparently, like Wesley, took 
the world for their parish. It came about in this way. 
There were four young men named Uzzan Hasan, Saiyid, 
Sadr, and Badr, studying at a college in Bokhora, As 
they were reading together one night, all four suddenly 
felt a call, and next morning left their homes and went 
off to Turkestan. They came near Tashkend and saw in 
the fields a black, thick-lipped man herding buffaloes. 
This was Zangi. He supported himself by herding the 
villagers’ cattle, and it was said that when he was 
performing the stated prayers, all the beasts stopped 
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grazing till he had finished. They went up to him, and 
noticed with surprise that as they approached, the thorns 
which had been troubling them fell out of their limbs. 
He asked them what they were doing in that strange 
country, and they said they were in quest of knowledge, 
He offered to instruct them, but one of them, Badr, 
refused, saying that he was a Saivid. “Why should he 
wait upon this black man?" The other three did not 
reject Zangi's offer, saying to one another, “ Perhaps God 
has put Light into this dark body." One of the number, 
however, the Satyid (his proper name was Alimad), could 
make no progress in religious knowledge, and spoke about 
this to ‘Ambar Ana and asked her to intereede for him 
with her husband. She agreed, and bade him wrap 
himself up in a dark mantle and lie at the door till 
morning. Her husband would come out then to perform 
his ablutions, and he would stumble against the Ind, and 
perhaps would have compassion on him and put him right. 
Afterwards she spoke to her husband when they were in 
bed, and asked him to take pity on Ahmad, who Was 
a Saiyid and a seeker after knowledge. angi smiled and 
said, “ His difficulty is his being a Saiyid, and I know 
from his thoughts that he objects to me as a black man.” 
However, he said he would see what he could do for him. 
In the morning he left his room and stumbled over the 
prostrate Saiyid. The lad took hold of his foot and kissed 
it, and Zangi received him into favour and he became the 
second Khalifa. 

In a Rashhe at p. 15° we have Khwaja ‘Abdul Khaliq 
Ghajdiwani's eight rules, which are said to constitute the 
Tarigat or Rule of the Khwijis. They are hosh dar 
dam, nazr bar gqadam, safr dar watn, khalwat dar 
adnjuman, yid hard, bazqasht, nigih ddsht, yad dasht. 
Tt is added that three more rules were afterwards 
introduced. The meaning of the eight rules is expounded 
by the author, Some of them are well known. For 
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example, safr der watn, and bhilwat dar anjaman are 
mentioned by Abul Fazl, and explained in a mystic sense. 

There is a short notice of Khwaja Abrar at p. 57, but 
the full account of his ancestry, ete., begins with the first 
chapter (fas!) of magsad 1 on po 189%. On p. 189 the 
author mentions that his account of the saint is partly 
derived from personal knowledge, and partly from the 
memoirs of Amir ‘Abdaliwal and of Maulina Muh, Qizi 
(this is not. the Maulina Qazi whom Babur mentions in 
his Memotrs, Erskine, 58, as having been hanged by rebels 
at Andijan in Ferghana in March, 1498). The author of 
the Saleala al-Arifin died in 1516 (see T. Rashidi, 342), 
The first ancestor mentioned is Khwaiji Muhammad, the 
saints paternal great-grandfather, He belonged to a 
Baghdad family, but is said to have migrated to Tashkend 
or Shiiah, as it was then called, in company with a saint 
known as Hazrat Shaikh. Apparently, this saint was 
the son of a locksmith known as Qafal Shishi. The 
locksmith son’s life is said to have had three phases. 
First he went to Asia Minor to fight the infidels, then he 
went on pilgrimage to Mecca, and thirdly he resided in 
Baghdad. There he met in with Khwaja Abrar’s paternal 
grandfather, and the two together migrated with their 
families to Tashkend. Hazrat Shaikh died and is buried 
in that town, 

Khwajé Abrar’s father’s name was Khwajé Malmid 
Shishi, and he was s. Khwaji Shihibu-d-din. He 
possessed, we are told, an abundant knowledge of the 
tenets of the Naqshbandi Order, and the saint composed, 
as a tribute to him, a tract on the farigat of the Khwajis. 
This tract (risi/a) seems now to have disappeared, except 
in the form of a versified rendering of it: by the Emperor 
Babur, According to the Rashabit the saint stated in his 
preface that his parents (the word is Walidain' in the 

1 Tt seems to be also wilidain in No. 634, p. 201", but possibly it is 
wdfiddn and honorific for the father. 

ganas, 1916. & 
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B.M. copy, p. 129°), from their high opinion of him, 
requested him to compose for them a treatise which 
should consist of the sayings of God's people, and be an 
introduction to the stages (magamat) of the Hanifi 
doctrines, and at the Same time be simple and practical, 
and without detailed arguments, and be in accordance 
with a remark of the Prophet (here an Arabic sentenee is 
quoted), The saint added that it was fitting that he 
should obey this order, for his first impressions of religion 
came from his father. The Rashahait adds that the father 
is reported to have had a strong drawing to religion before 
the conception of the saint, and for four months before 
that event practised susterities, reduced his food and 
drink, and withdrew from promiscuous conversation. 

The circumstances under which Baibur versified the 
saints tract are recorded in his Memoirs, Erskine, p. 388. 
Babur calls the treatise the Risila Walidiyaé, but the word 
Walidiyaé is not used in the Rashahdt. Babur's version 
has been published by Dr. Denigon Ross in his edition of 
the Rimpur Diwan of Babur. Apparently it is only 
a partial rendering, and it is a versification and not 
a translation. Babur says the measure he adopted was 
that used by Jami in the Sabahat al-Abrar, “ The Rosary 
of the Righteous.” That poem will be found in B.M. MS. 
Add. 7770, fol. 255". Dr. Rieu states that the metre used 
by Jimi is that used by Amir Kbusrauin the Nuh Sipahr. 

Khwaji Ahrar's mother was a daughter of Khwifja 
Daid s. Shaikh Khaiwand Tahir (MS. 634, p. 193%). She 
gave birth! to the saint in the month of Ramazin, 806 

1 The date of birth ix given at p. 902 of the Rasghahit as Ramazin, 806 
(March-April, 1404). He died, according to the same authority 
(pp. 342-3), on the night.of Saturday, the Inst day of Rabt‘u-l-dwwal, 805 
(February 21,1490). On Tuesday, 24 Rabi‘a-lakhir, 893 (April 8, 1485), 
he remarked, it is anid, that if he lived 4 years 4 months longer he 
would be) complete, He must have meant 4 months and some days, 
for 4 months from 24 Rabitu-l-akbir would only carry him to 24 Sha*han. 
The Habib says he died in 806, and gives ‘All Sher’s chronogram AAnid 
Sarin (eternal paradise), which yields 806. But if the Rashahat be 
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(March-April, 1404). It is recorded on the testimony of 
several of his relatives that the child would not take to 
his mother's breast until she had been purified, and forty 
days had elapsed. The saint himself told that when he 
was a year old they were about to shave his head and 
have a banquet when the news came of the death of 
Timur. There was great confusion, and there was no time 
to eat the food that had been cooked, and they all went 
eut to a hill in the neighbourhood. At this time his 
family was living in Baghistin, near Tishkend. On 
referring to Beale I find that Timur died (at Otrar) in 
807 au. (February 18, 1405). On that date the saint 
was not a twelvemonth old, but no doubt the news would 
take some time to travel. One of the saint's stories was 
that when he was a youth he was at the shrine of Shaikh 
Aba Bakr Qafal Shashi, when suddenly he had a vision of 
Jesus Christ, Jesus was standing, and the boy threw 
himself at His feet. Jesus raised him up and bade him 
not be sorrowful, for He would take care of him (tarbiyat 
khwaham kard, “I shall educate you (or rear you)"). The 
Khwaja told this vision to his friends, and they interpreted 
it as meaning that he would become a physician,’ He did 
not like this interpretation and refused to accept it, and 
said that Jesus was a proclaimer of life and that the 
meaning of the vision was that he would have a living 
heart. After a while his friends agreed that this was the 
interpretation. 

Khwaja Abrar spent part of his youth in Herat and 
was in great poverty? there, Then his maternal uncle 


correct, this is one yeur too mach, Khwaja Abrir, and also his son 
Yahta (John) and two of his grandchildren, are buried in Samarkand 
(Rashahiit, 634, p, 307%). 

+ Jews being specially celebrated in the East for His healing powers 
and His raising up of the dead. | 

"He told a story that may remind us of St. Martin of Tours. 
A beggar asked alms of him, and having nothing else to bestow he took 
of his turban and gave it to him. 
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Khwaja Ibrihim sent him to Samarkand to study. 
Afterwards he took to farming, and with the help of 
a partner he gradually prospered, and eventually acquired 
great wealth from farming and from trade. He used to 
send caravans to China. The author of the Rashahat 
says (p. 210) that his wealth accumulated beyond 
calculation. Evidently, like many khwajis and like the 
Prophet Muhammad, he was a good business man. The 
author says that when he visited the saint for the seeond 
time he was told that he had more than 1,300 fields, and 
that he was then buying still more land, 

p. 212%. The author speaks, from personal observation, 
of the excellent manners of the Khwaja. He says he 
never saw him, though he was in attendance on him 
night and day for four months, and again for eight 
months, once yawn, or cough, or spit, or sneeze, or sit 
eross-legged. He also gives the name of an attendant 
who had been with him for five and thirty years, and 
had never seen him spit out grape-skins or cherry-stones, 
or sneeze, or put phlegm out of his mouth! In short, he 
had never seen him do an ungraceful act. Another 
witness, Saiyid 'Abdu-l-Qidir, related what he had seen 
when he came to Samarkand and visited the saint. One 
evening Mir Mazid Arghiin came to see the saint at his 
honse in the Kafshir Quarter, and there was a party 
(maglis) ab which ‘Abdu-|-Qadir was present. After the 
prayer before sleep, Khwaja Abhrir addressed ‘Abdu-l- 
Qadir and said: “ Mir Maxid is my guest and he proposes 
to sit up with me to-night. It is proper to show 
politeness to a guest, and | and some friends will sit up; 
but you go to your reading and then retire to bed, and, 
if necessary, I'll see you to-morrow morning.” I begged 
to be allowed’to sit up with the party, and he replied 
that if I felt equal to sitting up he would not prevent me. 
50 land three others sate up in the saint's company, and 
from the beginning of night till morning I took part in 
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the conversation. The saint never moved his knees or 
made a movement of any kind until it was time for the 
fajaddad prayer. When that was over he came back 
and sate as before till morning. I, the fagir, though 
I had the strength of youth, moved my feet every hour, 
and with difficulty kept sleep away. Mir Mazid,' though 
he was a flaccid man (mardi mirtift bid), made little 
movement and kept off sleep. The saint remained steady 
till the morning, when he went to say his prayers and 
perform his ablutions. 

p- 269. The first fast of the third magsad is an 
account of the influence which the saint exercised over 
the Sultans of Central Asia, and is the most valuable 
part of the book. It begins with his introduction to. 
Abi Sa‘id, and tells how that unscrupulous prince defeated 
and killed ‘Abdallah, the grandson of Shahrukh, and took 
possession of Samarkand. According to the story the 
sultan and the saint each saw the other in a dream, 
Khwaja Abrar was a great dreamer, and also an inspirer 
of the dreams of others, and long after this he appeared 
to Abu Sa‘id’s grandson, the Emperor Babur, and told him 
he would take Samarkand. The saint's assistance to 
Abia Sa‘id is not much to his honour, but it is said that 
he twice afterwards saved Samarkand from the horrors 
of capture, Once was in Abu Sa‘id’s time when Mirza 
Babur (not the conqueror of India) attacked the city, and 
the second time was when Sultan Mahmid, a son of Abi 
Said, came with an army from Higsir Shidman and 
besieged Samarkand in order to dispossess his elder 
brother, Sultan Ahmad. Mirzi Baibur's attack is said to 
have been foiled by the saint's causing a murrain among 
his horses; and Sultan Mahmiid had to retire on account 
of a typhoon which came from the Qipchiq Desert, and 

' He is described in Babur's Memoirs, Erskine, p. 25, an having 


excellent judgment, but us impudent and voluptuous. He fell in one of 
Habur'’s battles, 
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stattered the horses and other animals. This, too, was 
believed to have been caused by the saint. 

During this last siege Sultan Alimad behaved with 
weakness and cowardice, and allowed the saint to shut 
him up in a room in the College till the danger was past. 
The story is probably true, for his nephew, the Emperor 
Babur, says that Ahmad was a weak and ignorant man, 
and entirely in the hands of his officers. 

The shining point in Khwaéji Ahrir’s career is his 
stopping a great battle between Sultan Alimad and his 
brother ‘Umar Shaikh, who was assisted by Almad’s 
brother-in-law Sultan Mahmiid Khin of Tishkend. They 
were all ready to fight, but the saint, in the spirit of the 
.Eastern monk Telemachus, encamped between the armies 
and forced them, by moral suasion and the reverence paid 
to his sanctity and lineage, to depart to their homes in 
peace. The story is true, for it was recorded by Maulana 
Muhammad Qazi, an eyewitness and a disciple of the 
saint, and it is also told in the Hubibu-s-siyar, Bombay 
ed.,ii, 200, in the Tarith-i-Raahidi, translation, p. 118, and 
in the Raghahat, MS. 634, p. 277°. 

It is there stated on the authority of Maulina Qazi, the 
author of the Salsala-wl-Arifin, that one day Sultan 
Ahmad came to the saint in the Matarid quarter of 
Samarkand in great agitation and in a supplicating 
attitude, and with his face covered with perspiration. 
His news was that his youngest brother, ‘Umar Shaikh of 
Farghina, had come to Shibrukhia to attack him, and 
had for this purpose leagued himself with his father-in-law 
Yiinas (Jonah) Khan. Yiinas was not there himself, but 
had sent his son Sultan Mahmid Khiin with o large force 
which, according to the Trikh-i-Rashidi, amounted to 
30,000 men. ‘Umar Shaikh, who was the father of the 
Emperor Babur, had brought « contingent of 15,000 men. 
Sultan Ahmad was about to march to Shihrukhia against 
them, and he had come to beg the saint to accompany him. 
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The saint agreed to do ao, and they went offand encamped 
for some days at the White Fort (Aqqirghin), which was 
a dependency of Shahrukhia. But Khwaja Abrir saw no 
need for remaining shut up there, so he left Sultan Alimad 
and went on to Shahrukhia(named after Timur's fourth son, 
Mirza Shahrukh, and near the Syr River (the Jaxartes) ). 
‘TImar Shaikh and Sultan Mahmid Khin heard of his 
approach, and went forth to welcome him and took him to 
Shihrukhia, He argued with them and then sent his 
disciple to fetch Sultan Ahmad and his troops, and 
arranged with the two other Sultans that they also should 
advance with their armies, and that he himself should 
have a tent (sha@midna) and take up a position between 
the opposing forces. He waited then for the coming of 
the Sultans. Sultans Abmad and Mahmiid soon arrived, 
but ‘Umar Shaikh was inclined to be obdurate, and took 
along time in coming. Sultan Alimad was the first to 
arrive at the tomb, and when he learnt that the other two 
were coming, he stepped out to weleome them. He and 
Sultan Mahmid embraced and entered the tent, and then 
when ‘Umar Shaikh came up, his elder brother (Ahmad) 
met him, and ‘Umar took his brother's hand and passed 
it over his face and wept. Sultan Ahmad then fell upon 
his neck and kissed him. Both of them wept, and the 
sight of this made all the company weep, and there was 
much noise and Jamentation. Then the three princes sat 
down in the centre (fak) of the tent, and Maulind Qazi 
brought in some refreshment (Aa2r), and in his agitation 
and flurry he laid the table-cloth upside down (dastdr- 
khwan biz gina andékitam). When they had finished 
eating, a treaty of peace was made, and Hazrat Ishin 
(that is, Khwaja Abrir) made Sultan Alimad give up 
Tashkend to the Khan (ie. to Yinas Khan) Then 
Maulina Qazi wrote out the treaty (aidndma), and the 
jfitiha was recited, and the meeting broke up. So far the 
Qazi. The author of the Rashabat adds that he heard 
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from some leading men that when the saint had made the 
three kings sit down together in the tent, one of those 
present closed his eyes for a moment, and what he seemed 
to see was a wide plain, and three camel-colts with their 
mouths open and ready to tear one another, while the 
saint was standing between them like o camel-driver, 
holding the nose-strings tightly twisted round his hands 
and preventing them from biting one another! All this 
while the two opposing armies were drawn up near the 
tent, and the soldiers were in their saddles. All were 
immensely impressed by the power and courage of the 
saint, and indeed his act, which was performed in 890 a.H., 
when he was over 80 years of age, was not unworthy 
to bs compared with the famous self-sacrifice of Telemachus, 
the Eastern monk celebrated by Gibbon and Tennyson, 
“The three kings returned, each one to his own army. 
His Holiness departed in the direction of the river of 
Khojand and performed his ablutions at the waterside. 
Turning to me, he said, ‘Maulinad Muhammad can write 
an account of my deed.’ His Holiness the Maulini says 
that this was his reason for undertaking the composition 
of his book, the Salsalat-wl-Arifin” (Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 
translation, p. 113), 

Maulini Qiazi's remark about the table-cloth reminds 
me of an incident in Babur's Memoirs when he had 
a vision of Khwaja 'Ubaid Ullah in 1500, and consequently 
after the saints death. He tells us (p. 132) that the 
Khwiji appeared to him and told him that he would 
soon get Samarkand. During the vision there was the 
somewhat paltry circumstance of the glorified saint's 
remarking on a table-cloth having been Inid awry. But 
it is at the same time just such a ludicrous and in- 
appropriate incident as might occur in a dream, and 
which proves that the dream really happened.’ Light, 

* Bibur is said to have had another dream in which a grandson of 
Khwaja Ahrir played a part. But the passage is spurious, and probably 
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too, is thrown upon it by Maulana Qizi’s account of what 
happened to himself at the meeting of the three kings. 
Dr. Denison Ross's translation makes him say “in the 
intensity of my emotion I overturned the table-cloth”. 
But the words of the Persian text are “ fagir az ghiyit 
dihasht dastarkhwinrd wazgan andakhiam”, and I think 
they mean he laid the table-cloth upside down, and 
possibly this is what Dr. Denison Ross's translation 
intends, It seems to me that this story is the genesis 
of Babur’s dream. He had probably been reading or 
thinking of the story of the three kings, and so the badly 
Inid table-cloth came up in his brain. Babur says that 
Mulla Baba appeared as present during the dream, and 
I suggest that Mulla Baba probably stands for Maulana 
Qazi, who was a disciple of the saint and his constant 
attendant. 

Khwaja Abrar had two sons by different wives. The 
eldest was ‘Abdullah Khwajiki. Khwaja Abrar spoke 
highly of his literary talents, but said the younger son, 
Khwaja Yahia, had more attractive power. So he passed 
over ‘Abdullah, and appointed Yahia' as his successor 
and as the guardian of his tomb, This gave rise to bad 
feeling between the brothers and their respective partisans. 
Khwaja Yohia was murdered by the Uzbegs, along with 


added by Jahingtr. It occura in the Memoirs at the end of the year 
O08 (Mrs. Beveridge’s translation, Appeniix D in fasc. i). The passage 
says that Khwaja Ya'yOb, the son of Khwaja Yahya (John) and grandson 
of ‘Ubaid Ula, appeared to Bibur when the latter was in great danger. 
There ore several reasons for doubting the genuineness of the passage, 
which does not occur in the Persian translations, One is that Khwaja 
Yahyi had no son called Ya‘qab. He bad three sons, but two of them 
were named Zechariah and ‘Abdul Bagi, and were murdered by the 
Usbogs in 1500. There was a third son who escaped death, but he was 
¢alled Mohammad Amin and not Ya‘qib (Rashahat, MS. 634, p. 307°). 
From this B.M. MS. it appears to be uncertain if he did escape, He 
was told to cross the Oxus as soon as possible, but there is a remark 
about his being made to join the others, which seems to imply that he 
was murdered as well as his father and two brothers. 
t Khwaja Yahid was also highly admired by the poct Jim!. 
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his two sons Khwaja Zechariyah and Khwaja ‘Abdul Bagi. 
Shaibini seems'to have behaved well to Yahifi, sending 
him a horse that could cover 30 leagues a night, but 
Yahi said it would be cowardly in him to go off alone 
and leave his people in Samarkand. So he sent back 
the horse. Afterwards the Uzbegs, whom Shaibini either 
could not or would not control, followed Vahié and killed 
him and his two sons after they had not gone far 
from Samarkand. Yahii apparently was going towards 
Khurisin and Mecea. A third son of his survived. The 
murders were committed on 11th Muharram, 906 (August 8, 
1500), The elder son of Khwaji Abrir, ‘Abdullah 
Khwajika, lived at Farkat, some miles from Tashkend, 


' So says MS. No, 634, but the B.M. MS. Or, 219 and the LO. Library 
copy No. 633 tell the story differently. They have a long account of 
the martyrdoms. They say that Sultan ‘All, the unfortunate son of 
Sultan Mahmid and Zobra, came out of Samarkand and surrendered 
himself to Shaibini on lst Muharram, 0906 (July 28, 1500), and that 
Rbhwiji Yahi and others came out next day. Shajbani did not behave 
well to them, and ordered them to be detained and put in chains, 
Khwaja Yahia wept when he saw chains put on his son Zechariah, and 
said that Khwaja Abhrir foresaw the evil fate of his son and prandson 
when he called the one Yahii (John the Baptist) and the other 
Zechariah (who was sawn asunder, according to the Muhammadans), 
At Inst Yahié and his family were allowed to go to Persia, but the 
Usbegs pursued them, apparently by Shaibini’s orders, and took Yahi 
and his two sons to a place which is called the Desert of Kirstin, or 
perhaps we should read Dasht Khwijiké rozin (the desert called the 
Bhwajiki’s window?). Some of the party escaped, and they took the 
bodies of the martyrs to Qarshi, where they were kept for three months 
and eventually removed to Khwaja Ahrir's sepalohre in Samarkand. 
It was probably the desire to get possession of Khwaéjé Yohii's wealth, 
presumably inherited from his father, that led to the murders. All 
the M55. mention o place called Tishkend in connexion with the 
murders, but evidently this cannot be the well-known city of Tishkend, 
That lies a long way to the north-north-east of Samarkand and quite 
out of the way to Persia, whither Yahli was going. He was travelling 
to Bokhara vin Karmina, and the Tashkend moationed in the texts 
must be some small place ta the west of Samarkand. As P. de Courteille 
remarks (i, 174, note), Kirzan, where, sccording to Habur, the murders 
took place, is a dependency of Samarkand. It is also mentioned int 
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and was visited there by Baibur in 1506-7, His father, 
Khwaja Abrir, had also lived there at one time. 

Doubtless there are many other points of interest in 
the Rashahat which I have not mentioned, but I think 
I have shown that the work is worth studying and even 
publishing. At 286 the second fasl begins. It gives 
an account of the miracles performed by the saint, Two 
instances are mentioned of men devoting themselves to 
death (becoming feda) in order to restore Khwaja Ahrar 
to health, One is mentioned at 311°. The other is at 
p. 332, and tells how Naru-d-din died for the saint when 
the latter was suffering from the plague. A large blue 
lump (ddna) passed from Khwaja Abrar’s left side into 
Niru-d-din’s side. This, apparently, was in 884 (1479), 
and it was the time when the plague first appeared. 


P.S.—The LO. MS. No. 633 of Ethé, p. 261, is even 
a more legible copy than No. 264, and it is fuller and 
more correct, It was made by the son of a citizen of 
Herat in 1577. 
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TISBA JURISDICTION IN THE AHEAM 
SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 


Br H. F. AMEDROd 





\HE Hisba jurisdiction, which is the subject of the 
twantieth and concluding chapter of Mawardi's 
work, is akin to those dealing with the Kadi and with 
the Mazalim tribunal; these have been discussed in the 
Journal (1910, p. 761,and 1911, p.635). In the following 
pages an attempt is made to give, in an abridged form, 
the substance of the Hisba chapter (ed. Enger, Bonn, 
1853, pp. 404-31), to be followed by some observations 
on the working of the rules there laid down, and on their 
effect in practice. 


 [p. 404] The Hisba jurisdiction is based on the duty 

imposed on Moslems by the Kuran, iii, 100, of enjoining 
good and of forbidding evil actions, « duty binding on 
everyone, but operating differently according as the duty 
be performed voluntarily or in pursuance of official duty, 
ie. by the Muhtasib, He is bound to act by virtue of his 
appointment; others are only collectively bound; and, 
unlike the voluntary duty, his duty must not be 
neglected; it must be based on complaint made, must 
be accompanied by inquiry, may be supported by force, 
and may be enforeed by punishment short of the fixed 
penalties (huddid), whereas voluntary action neither 
requires a previous complaint nor admits of the auxiliary 
remedies, 

The official is entitled to a stipend from the treasury ; 
he is, moreover, at liberty to deduce principles of decision 
from custom (‘wrf), a& distinct from revealed law (shar): 
(p. 405] as for instance in the removal of projections from 
shops in the markets, which he may either sanction or 
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forbid in accordance with his opinion so formed, whereas 
& person acting without obligation (mutafawwi') may not 
do this. Such are the distinctions between their two sets 
of functions, 

The official must be free and competent to act as 
witness to legal acts (‘ad/), a man of judgment and 
energy, strenuous in religious matters, and acquainted 
with what are held to be evil actions. Shafeite jurists 
doubt his right to enforce his view of what is evil in 
eases where legal opinion is not unanimous: Abu Sad 
al-Istakhri* holds the affirmative, which implies that he 
should be a man competent to decide in cases where the 
law is doubtful; the other view is that he must not 
enforce his own opinion, since all men are at liberty in 
doubtful cases to decide for themselves, On this view 
the Muhtasib's legal ability is immaterial: all he needs is 
knowledge of what is generally reputed evil, 

The duties of the Hisba are intermediate between those 
of the Kadi and those of the Mazilim tribunals. The 
Jurisdiction corresponds to that of the Kadi's court in the 
right to hear and adjudicate on complaints in worldly 
matters, but only in three classes of eases, viz., those 
concerned with short measure or weight, with fraud or 
concealed defect in a thing sold or in its value, and with 
the withholding of a debt due [p. 406] by one able to 
discharge it, the ground being that these three classes of 
complaints imply a clear wrong and are identified with 
an obvious right, matters proper to be dealt with under 
4 jurisdiction which has for its object to further the 
observance of duties. To go beyond this would be to 
encroach on the sphere of legal decisions, And, like the 
Kadi, the Muhtasib may compel a defendant to discharge 
his liability—not liabilities generally, but only such as 
can be asserted through his jurisdiction ; these, if 

' Died 323 4.0,, Ibn Khall., transl, i, 874. He filled the office of 
Mubtasib at Baghdad, 


. 
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admitted, and if within the defendant's power to dis- 
charge, may be enforced in favour of the person entitled, 
for their non-discharge is a wrong which it is his duty to 
repress, 

In two respects his jurisdiction falls short of that of 
the Kadi, He is incompetent to deal with claims which 
do not result from wrongful acts, whether they arise on 
contracts (‘uiad),on commercial transactions (mu‘dmaldt), 
or on assertions of right and of liability (Aubitf, 
muftalabat); these the Muhtasib must not presume to 
entertain nor to adjudicate on, whatever their magnitude, 
whether it be one dirham or less, unless it be oa case 
referred to him in express terms (nag3 ewri}) extending 
his jurisdiction, for he will then combine with his own 
powers those of a Kadi, assuming him to be himself 
judicially qualified (min a@hl al-Ijhhad); failing this 
extension of jurisdiction it is for the Kadi to decide the 
matter, be it great or small, Secondly, his jurisdiction is 
restricted to such liabilities as are admitted. If they be 
denied or disputed he cannot act, for only a judge is 
empowered to hear evidence and to administer an oath; 
this the Muhtasib cannot do, [p. 407] whether for the 
purpose of establishing a claim or displacing a lability. 

In two respects the Mubhtasib's powers exceed those of 
a Kadi: he is entitled to examine into matters within 
his jurisdiction in the absence of a complainant, whereas 
a Kadi must have a litigant competent to complain before 
him, otherwise he is exceeding his jurisdiction. And, for 
the purpose of repressing wrong, the Muhtasib is invested 
with the extreme powers of a sovereign protector, for his 
authority being based! on fear, to enforce it by means of 
fear is no excess of jurisdiction; whereas the Kadi's 
power being based on justice, his characteristic is 4 sense 
of responsibility, and for him to wield the stern powers of 


' For Zap) the MS, BLM. Or. 3117 reads aa !\ Je, 
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the Hisha would. be unbefitting. The two offices have 
different fields of action and their limits should not be 
transcended. ‘ 

Between the Hisba and the Mazilim tribunal there are 
points of agreement and of difference, They agree in 
being both based on the fear associated with the 
sovereigns authority and energy, and in the right to seek 
thereby what is conducive to the public good and to strive 
to repress obvious wrong; they differ first in this, that 
the Magziilim tribunal being intended to meet cases which 
the Kadi’s court is unequal to dealing with, and the 
Hisba to meet cases which it is not severe enough to deal 
with,’ if follows that the Mazailim tribunal ranks highest 
and the Hisba lowest; the former ean issue orders on 
both Kadi and Muhtasib, the Kadi on the Mulhtasib alone, 
[p. 408] whereas the Muhtasib cannot issue orders on 
either of the others. A second difference is that the 
Mazilim tribunal may give judicial decisions, which the 
Muhtamb may not do? 

The Hisba duty of enjoining what is right falls under 
three heads: it may concern what is due to Allah, or 
what is due to mankind, or it may partake of both. The 
first may be an obligation enforceable on the community, 
not on the individual, as, for example, abandoning the 
Friday prayer in an inhabited place. Here if the number 
of inhabitants be such as is legally adequate, such as 
forty and upwards, the duty should be enforced and its 
omission punished. But when the adequacy of the 
number is not certain, then if the Muhtasib's opinion 
accord with that of the population as to establishing the 
Friday prayer, he should order it and they should comply 
with his order, but the penalty for non-compliance should 


"Perhaps for 43, should be read =4,, ie. =43,|, “it is too loft 

ka'di i with.”’ ms te) — -* - 
* It likewise come to the assistance of the Muhtasib in cnses he was 

unequal to dealing with; see Ahkim, p, 140, and JRAS, L911, p. G41. 
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be lighter than in the first case. If their respective 
opinions coincide against its establishment, then he must 
not order it, but rather forbid it. If the people wish to 
establish it and the Muhtasib be adverse, in this case he 
should not oppose them, and must neither establish it 
against his own opinion, nor by forbidding it keep them 
from performing what they regard as a duty. Again, 
[p. 409] the Muhtasib may approve and the people be 
adverse. Here abandonment, if persisted in, would lead to 
the Friday meeting being neglected in spite of possible 
changes consequent on lapse of time and increase of 
population; and, on the question whether the Muhtasib 
ought, under these circumstances, to enforce its establish- 
ment two views are held by the Shafeite school. Abn 
Sa‘id al-Istakhri holds that he may lawfully act, lest the 
young should grow up to neglect the observance and 
imagine that it can be dropped with an imereasing just 
as with a diminishing population, An instance of such 
a precaution was Ziyid's action in the mosques of 
Basra and Kifa when those praying in the court were 
in the habit when rising from their prostrations of rubbing 
the earth from their foreheads: he ordered the court to 
be strewn with pebbles, saying that he feared lest in 
time the young should grow up to think that this rubbing 
the traces of prostration from the forehead was a constituted 
practice of prayer. The other Shafeite view is against the 
Muhtasib’s acting, for he is not entitled to bring people 
to his way of thinking, nor to enforce his opinion on them 
in a matter of religion when each may judge for himself, 
viz, whether the number of worshippers is insufficient 
for the Friday prayer. He is entitled to order the 
observance of festivals, but whether to so order be 
obligatory or permissive depends on the difference of 
Shafeite opinion as to whether the observance be prescribed 
a8 a custom, or be obligatory: if the former, to order it is 
a laudable act; if the latter, then it is indispensable. Now 
Jkas, 1916, 6 
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the Friday prayer in the mosque and the summons thereto 
are a part of Islamic rites and signs of worship by which 
the Prophet distinguished the Islamic community from 
polytheism, and if the inhabitants of a town or place 
decide on ceasing the Friday gathering in the mosque 
[p. 410], and on omitting the call to prayer at the appointed 
hours, it is a laudable act in the Muhtasib to enforce these, 
but whether it be obligatory on him and its neglect a sin, 
or whether it is laudable and its performance meritorious, 
depends on the divergent Shafeite views in the case of 
a population assenting to the omission of the announce- 
ment and call to prayer and the Friday gathering, and 
whether the ruler is justified in using foree to compel 
them. Neglect of the Friday prayer by individuals 
should not be checked by the Muhtasib unless practised 
as an habitual custom, for such attendance is merely 
commendable and any excuse justifies its omission. But 
if the neglect have a suspicious character, or by becoming 
habitual may lead to others acting likewise, then the 
Muhtasib should take into account the advantage of 
checking this contempt for the rules of religion. A warning 
against neglect of mosque attendance should therefore 
depend on the circumstances of the case. There is 
a tradition that the Prophet was once minded to order 
his followers to collect firewood, and after the call to 
prayer had been sounded, and prayer made, to go and 
burn the houses of those who were absent. 

As regards constraint on individuals for delaying 
prayer beyond the specified hour, this should be noticed 
and corrected, and the defence taken into account. If the 
eause be forgetfulness, the Muhtasib should admonish, 
not punish; if it be negligence and carelessness, he should 
punish and compel performance ; but delay is not punish- 
able when the specitied hour is not yet past, on the ground 
af the diversity of legal opinion, some holding delay to be 
meritorious, Where there is a general consensus to delay 
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prayer to the utmost limit of time, but the Muhtasib holds 
it better it should be hastened, the question whether he 
should enforce his own view admits of two answers; for 
the consensus may lead to the belief on the part of the 
rising generation that this, and no earlier one, is the 
appointed hour [p. 411], whereas if some hasten, those 
who delay will be left to hold to their opinion. As 
regards the call to prayer and the supplication standing, 
one who dissents from the Muhtasib'’s view should not 
on that account be exposed to constraint or probibition 
if his conduct is lawfully governed by his own judgment, 
for this case is free from the above stated danger. 
Similarly, in the case of purification, when performed in 
a way which is permissible although not in accordance 
with the Muhtasib’s own view, as for instance the removal 
of impurity by liquids and ablution with water mixed 
with powdery substances, or rubbing only a part of the 
head, or the neglect to remove as much as a dirham weight 
of impurity,—none of these are matters for constraint or 
prohibition. To restrain ablution with fermented date 
juice when water fails may be'regarded in two ways, for 
such use may lead to a man regarding such liquor as 
always permissible, and ultimately to his intoxicating 
himself by drinking it. These are instances of the juris- 
diction in matters appertaining to religion. 

In matters of worldly concern the jurisdiction may 
have to do with the general public or with individuals, 
Examples of the former are: failure of water supply, 
ruinous city walls, or the arrival of needy wayfarers 
whom the people of the place fail to provide for; in such 
ease, if there be money in the treasury no constraint is 
needed, and the Multasib may order the water supply to 
be put right and the walls repaired, and may relieve the 
wayfarers on their passage, all this being chargeable on 
the treasury and not on the inhabitants, as are also 
dilapidations in mosques, But if the treasury be without 
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funds, then these liabilities [p. 412] fall on all inhabitants 
of substance, but not on any one of them specifically, and 
if such persons act the Muhtasib’s mght of compulsion is 
at an end. These need no permission for giving the 
rélief or doing the repairs, but before demolishing the 
part they propose to repair of the city's walls or its 
mosque they must procure permission, not from the 
Muhtasib but the Governor, who must first take an 
undertaking from them to do the work. In the case 
of mosques which are the special property of a tribe or 
of its subdivision no permission is needed. The Muhtasib 
may compel the rebuilding of what has been demolished, 
but not the completion of works freshly started. If 
persons of substance fail to act, then if the place be 
inhabitable and its water supply adequate though scanty, 
the Muhtasib should hold his hand, but if the place has 
been rendered uninhabitable, then if it he a stronghold 
whose loss would be an injury to Islam the ruler must 
not allow the population to remove, and he should act as 
he would in the case of a sudden calamity by imposing 
the work on all those able to perform it. It is the part 
of the Muhtasib to inform the sovereign, and to encourage 
the action of such persons. 

But if the place be not a stronghold and essential to 
Islamic welfare, then the Mubhtasib'’s action should be 
milder and he must not use compulsion on the population, 
for it is the sovereign who ought to do what is needed. 
If funds be wanting, let him strive to get them, and let 
the Muhtasib tell the people that until funds are forth- 
coming they are at liberty either to remove from the 
place or to undertake the repairs necessary to render it 
habitable. If they accept the burden, it should be 
n collective one to the extent of each man's willingness ; 
‘no individual must be compelled to do more, [p. 413] be it 
little or much; let each be told to disburse what he can 
and will, and let those without means help by labour, 
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When an adequate sum is provided, or is assured by the 
undertakings of persons of substance, then the Mulhtasib 
may set the work going. And these undertakings, unlike 
these given in respect of private transactions, may be 
enforced, for where the benetit is collective the remedy is 
extended. But although the benefit be thus collective, 
the Mulhtasib must first procure the sovereigns assent, 
lest he should be acting against his order, for the work 
does not come within his special functions. In trifling 
cases where the assent is difficult to procure, and where 
delay would be mischievous, he may proceed without it. 
In cases between individuals, such as where rights are 
withheld and debts unpaid without excuse, the Muhtasib 
should on eomplaint made take action, not by imprisoning, 
which is for the judicial authority, but by constraint 
(mulazama), for this is a remedy open to the complainant! 
He cannot compel the support of relations, for it is for the 
law to decide for and against whom this right exists, but 
if the law has decided he may enforce the decision. Nor 
may he enforce the obligation of nurturing (kafala) the 
young without a legal decree, but to this he may give 
effect. Bequests and deposits of property he must not 
deal with as against persons of eminence and importance, 
but he may as against ordinary people, as an incentive to 
mutual kindness and confidence. [p. 414] These are 
examples of how the jurisdiction is to be exercised. 
Examples where the rights involved partake of a 
religious and of a worldly nature are: compelling legal 
guardians to sanction a widow's remarriage, on request, 
with a suitable person; securing the interval between 
& woman's divorce and remarriage, and in this case by 
punishment, whereas a recalcitrant guardian cannot be 


t Mufdsame, the securing a person's attendance before a tribunal, ts 
referred to in the Magilim chapter on pp. 142 and 145; see JEAS. 1911, 
pp. G42, 643, 
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punished ;* enforcing parental duty by punishing one 
who disowns a lawfully born child, so as to protect his 
legitimacy; enforcing the rights of slaves, male and 
female, against their masters by securing that their tasks 
are not too heavy for their powers, and likewise that 
beasts are adequately fed by their masters and are not 
overworked; ensuring the adequate support of a foundling 
or compelling his being transferred to someone who will 
undertake this duty, and so of strayed beasts, as against 
their finder, obliging the transferee to give an undertaking 
in the case of strayed beasts, but not in the case of 
foundlings, These are examples of the jurisdiction in 
mixed cases, 

Acts prohibited as evil fall likewise under three 
heads—those of a religious, of a worldly, and of a mixed 
character. The religious may relate to worship, [p. 4] 5] 
to reprehensible acts (mahzirat), or to commercial trans- 
actions. Examples of the first class are attacks on the 
revealed or traditional methods of worship: uttering 
supplications aloud instead of in silence, or vice versa; 
additions to prayer or to the call thereto, not sanctioned 
by tradition; these the Muhtasib should restrain and 
punish if persisted in, as not sanctioned by any authorized 
exponent of the law. So also inadequate purification of 
the person, garments, or place of prayer should be forbidden 
when well ascertained, but should not be alleged on mere 
conjecture or suspicion. There is a story of a Muhtasib 
asking a man who was entering a mosque with his shoes 
on whether he did this in the privy of his own house, 
and on his denial sought to put him to his oath ; in this 
he showed ignorance, and he exceeded his jurisdiction in 
yielding thus to suspicion. Similarly, a man must not 
he accused on suspicion of omitting to remove his own 

' Shafeite, unlike Hanifite, law requires the guardians’ sanction to 


a woman's marriage ; this diversity is mentioned in the Kadi chapter, 
p. 8, and JRAS. 1010, p. 76 
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ceremonial uncleanness (janaba), or the duty of prayer 
and fasting, though he may be admonished against 
disregard of divine law and ordinance. Eating during 
Ramadhan must not be punished except after inquiry 
as to the motive where there is a doubt; often it is illness 
ora journey. Suspicious indications justify inquiry, and 
if the excutes alleged be plausible the Muhtasib should, 
not blame but enjoin secrecy in the eating so as to dispel 
suspicion, without requiring any oath from doubt as to 
the statement, for he is reduced to crediting it, In the 
absence of excuse the disapproval should be open and 
effective, and the penalty be sufficient to deter. Moreover, 
where an excuse is present the eating should not take 
place openly, for it may arouse suspicion and may serve as 
a precedent to foolish people unable to discriminate when 
the excuse existe. [p. 416] Withholding the poor rate 
due in respect of visible property should be dealt with 
by the supervisor of the rate who is entitled to inflict 
punishment (fa‘sir) for the dishonesty, but if the rate be 
due from undisclosed property the Muhtasib would seem 
to be the person to act, for the supervisor has no right 
of interference with undisclosed property. Or again, it 
may be held to be rather the supervisors concern, as 
payment to him of what was due would have been 
a sufficient discharge. The punishment should be such 
as is suitable to the circumstances under which payment 
of the rate was refused; if a secret payment be alleged 
the Muhtasib must credit the statement. 

Begging for alms by one not in want, because possessed 
of money or of a handicraft, should be prohibited and 
punished, and this is rather for the Muhtasib than the poor 
rate official, for the Caliph ‘Omar so acted in the case of 
mendicants, A beggar who appears well to do should be 
warned that begging is unlawful in one not in want, but 
he should not be actually prohibited, as he may be in 
secret a needy person. A beggar who is sturdy and 
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able to work should be reproved and told to earn his 
living by his craft, and if he persist he should be kept 
from begging by punishment. And where, owing to the 
persistent begging of one disqualified as above, it becomes 
necessary that the beggar's money be applied for his 
maintenance or, if he be a craftsman, that he be hired out 


and supported out of his wages, in such case the Muhtasib 


should not. do this himself, as it is a legal matter which 
concerns the judges; it should be referred to them either 
to deal with or to depute the duty to him. 

Where a jurist or preacher is found to be applying 
himself to the exposition of revealed law without possessing 
the requisite ability, so that people are likely to be led 
astray by some wrong interpretation or misleading opinion, 
the Muhtasib should forbid hie so doing, and should give 
public notice of having done this lest people be deceived ; 
[p- 417] but if he be in any doubt he should only do 
this after inquiry. It is said that ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, seeing 
Hasan of Basra addressing an audience, tested his ability 
by ascertaining from him that the prop of religion was 
temperance and its bane greed, after which he told him 
that he was free to discourse. If anyone pretending to 
learning lay down some novel proposition which is contrary 
to generally received opinion and is repugnant to the 
revealed word, and if the learned of the day reject it, the 
Muhtasib should reprove him, when he will either repent or 
it will be the sovereign’s duty to keep religion pure. And if 
the expounders of Allah's Book advance an interpretation 
which abandons the clear revealed word for what is really 
heresy and involves obscuring its meaning, or if some 
transmitter of traditions deals exclusively with those of 
no authority whieh are repugnant to the mind and 
corruptive of sound exegesis, this the Muhtasib ought to 
prohibit. But he must be in a position to distinguish 
between the sound and unsound views by one of two 
methods, either by detecting it by his own legal ability, 
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or by resting his disapproval on the fact that the learned 
of the day uniformly disapprove of it as heresy and com- 
plain of it; their unanimity will justify his prohibiting it. 

Next as regards reprehensible acts (mahoardt). It is 
his duty to keep people from acts of doubtful character 
and such as induce suspicion, for the Prophet tells us to 
abandon what occasions doubt for certainty. He should 
begin by censuring only, and be slow to punish—witness 
the story how ‘Omar, after he had prohibited men from 
walking round the Ka‘ba with women, saw a man praying 
with a woman and struck the man with his whip. The 
man objected that even if he had done wrong he had had 
no notice, and denied that he was aware of ‘Omar's 
decision on the subject. [p. 418] ‘Omar thereupon gave 
him liberty to retaliate on him, but the man ended by 
forgiving ‘Omar his over-hasty act. A man seen in the 
company of a woman on a beaten road, and with no 
circumstance of suspicion, should not be reproved nor 
hindered, for such an occurrence is inevitable; but if this 
happen on an unfrequented road, this is a suspicious 
circumstance, and the Mubhtasib, whilst prohibiting 1t, 
should be slow to punish, lest the woman prove to be of 
the class the man may not marry, in which case he should 
advise the man not to expose her to suspicion; and if she 
be a remote relative, to be on his guard against being led 
into sin, adding « suitable censure. A story is told that 
Tbn‘A‘isha, seeing a couple in company together, said that 
if the woman were of this class it was disgraceful, for it 
exposed her to scandal, and if she were nob of the class 
it was yeb worse. But a set of verses soon reached him 
suggesting that the occasion of the two meeting was the 
delivery of a message, [p. 419] and the name of the post 
Abu Nuwis appearing thereon Ibn ‘A’isha disclaimed any 
intention of interfering with him.’ Indeed, this act of 

1'The story is told (Aghini, xvili, 4) of Tbn ‘A’isha's father, Kadi 
of Basra. 
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disapproval was all that could be required from Ibn 
‘A’isha, but it would not be adequate in the case of an 
official, Nor did Abu Nuwas’ statement disclose any 
immorality, for he might have been referring to a woman 
within the prohibited degree; nevertheless, the facts, and 
the sense of what he said, did suggest conduct reprehensible 
in him, although perhaps not so in o person of a different 
character, 

Where the Muhtasib comes across something objection- 
able of this sort he should act deliberately, and make 
Inquiry into the facts of the case before acting. There is 
a tradition that ‘Omar saw a man going round the Ka‘ba 
with an attractive woman clinging to him, the man 
uttering the while verse expressive of his care for his 
companion’s comfort and safety on her journey to Mecca, 
‘Omar asked who was this person, the sole object of his 
thoughts on his pilgrimage, and he answered she was his 
own wife, but a very stupid woman, whom he did not 
divorcee [p. 420] because of her beauty and of her being 
the mother of his children, and ‘Omar said he could act as 
he chose with her, Thus he inquired before blaming, and 
all suspicion being dispelled he was pacified, 

Open possession of fermented wine by a Moslem should 
be punished, and the wine spilt over him, but in the case 
of a non-Moslem Abu Hanifa is against punishment and 
against spilling the liquid, on the ground that it is 
property and entitled to protection, whereas Shafi'i holds 
there is no protection for the unbeliever any more than 
the believer, and that it should be spilt. To openly 
possess fermented date juice, according to Abu Hanifa, 
involves neither penalty nor spilling of the liquid, as it 
is admittedly lawful property, but Shafiti holds it to be as 
unlawful as wine and that to spill it involves no liability 
(ghurm). The Muhtasib should consider each case, and 
prohibit the open possession where it belongs to an habitual 
drunkard, but not spill it over him except by order of 
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a qualified judge, lest a legal decision involve him in 
liability. One obviously drunk who talks irrationally 
should suffer a punishment short of fixed penalty, a8 
being a weak person without self-control. The open 
possession of prohibited toys and musical instruments 
should be punished and the objects reduced to atoms by 
the Muhtasib unless they can be put to some other 
use, but the playing with dolls 1s no sin but merely o 
preparation for girls’ family duties. Yet it is a practice 
[p. 421] akin to the delineation of the human species and 
savouring of idolatry, at times allowable and at others 
objectionable according to circumstances. The Prophet 
once found ‘A’isha playing with dolls, and sanctioned it. 
The Shafeite jurist Abu Sa‘id al-Istakhri, when Muhtasib, 
under Muktadir, suppressed the sale of a certain hitter 
herb, saying it was solely used to flavour date wine, which 
was unlawful, but he allowed the sale of toys on the 
strength of the Prophet's action. In so holding he was 
practically drawing 4 legal conclusion, but his view as to 
the herb was correct, for although used ot times as 
a remedy this is rare, Its sale, therefore, is lawful for 
those who hold the fermented date allowable,’ but in one 
who holds the reverse it is, on the one hand, permissible as 
susceptible of being used for other objects, but on the 
other improper, having regard to its habitual use. Abu 
Sa‘id’s prohibition proceeded, not on the sale being un- 
lawful, but on its publicity by reason of the place allotted 
for the purpose, and on the fact that the lawfulness of 
the destined user was extended to the sale itself, his 
object being to make the vulgar apprehend the difference 
between this and other lawful sales. Publicity in the 
performance even of lawful acts may be objectionable, as 
for instance the ease of relations between the sexes. 
Reprehensible acts which are nob apparent should not 
be ferreted out by the Muhtasib: he should not reveal 
1 i.e. the Hanifite ; see Tbn Khall., transl, i, 200, and note 10, 
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them, [p. 422] but respect their concealment The 
Prophet enjoined that vile acts should be hid, and 
threatened punishment (ladda) on anyone who revealed 
them to him. Cases where the facts raise a presumption 
that concealment is being practised may be such as 
involve some outrage to morality which admits of no 
reparation—for instance, trustworthy information of 
sexual immorality or of secret murder; in order to 
prevent this happening investigation by the Mubtasib 
is proper and likewise by those acting voluntarily. This 
was what occurred to Mughira b. Shu‘ba when he was 
visited by a married woman at Basra, and certain persons 
who knew this watehed for and surprised them, and then 
gave evidence before ‘Omar: the story is well known.* 
What ‘Omar disapproved was not the surprise ; it was the 
want of evidence which made him inflict on them the 
_ fixed penalty for slander. In a case which does not come 
within this category and involves a less serious offence, 
investigation and disclosure are not permissible. ‘Omar 
is said to have come on some habitual drinkers in 
4 vintner's shop which they had lit up, and on his 
reminding them that he had forbidden both the lights 
and the drinking, they replied that he too had violated 
the divine prohibition against spying on people, [p.423] and 
entering their presence without permission? ‘Omar 
agreed that the acts balanced each other and left therm 
unmolested. The sound of prohibited revelry proceeding 
openly from an abode should he reproved from outside 
and without any sudden entering ; the mischief is evident, 
and to inquire further is needless. 

Commercial dealings of the forbidden class, such as 

' The MS. B.M. Or. 3117 has in the text, p 422 1 4, pace, 
and in 1. B jlasasl s 

* See Aghani, xiv, 145, and Ibn Khall., transl, iv, 955. 


. Por, at s< itl in the text read Late), The atory is referred 
to.in the Thya al-"Ulom, ed. Cairo, 1302, ii, eu}, 
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illicit gain (riba); unlawful sales, and anything contrary 
to revealed law should be prohibited and censured by the 
Muhtasib in spite of the parties consenting thereto, if its 
prohibition command general assent, bat punishment 
depends on the circumstances and on the urgency of its 
prohibition. If legal authorities are divided on this 
question, it should not be prohibited unless the dissenting 
opinion be weak and the dealing be likely to lead to 
something admittedly forbidden, An instance of this is 
the profit arising from an excess in quantity of the 
equivalent on a sale (riba al-nakd),an act defended on 
very weak authority * and conducive to an act universally 
disallowed, namely, profit due to deferred payment 
(riba al-nasi’a), Whether such acts should be forbidden 
under this jurisdiction or not depends on the degree 
of assent as above stated. 

Akin to commercial dealings, although not actually 
such, are marriage contracts of doubtful legality. These 
should be prohibited only if there be practically a con- 
gensus of opinion against them, or if they have an 
admittedly mischievous tendency as leading, for instance, 
to the temporary marriage (muf'a), which in turn leads 
to unrestrained sexual relations. Prohibition here also 
depends on the degree of assent, but as against such 
prohibition all marriage contracts admittedly lawful should 
be approved? 

Other such forbidden dealings are adulteration and 
fraudulent alteration in prices: these should be repressed 


\ For bu, p. 493, 1. 6, read “UMS, as in BM, Or. 3117. 
® The authority was the Prophet's cousin, Ibn ‘Abbas, bat hia view was 
never admitted, and be is said to have retracted it; see Lisin, i, 102, 1.7. 
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as the case demands, for the Prophet [p. 424] is reported 
to have said that a dishonest man was not of his people, 
And if the dishonesty be practised on an unsuspecting 
purchaser, it is in the highest degree blameworthy and 
deserves to be severe! ¥ repressed and punished. If the 
purchaser was aware of the fraud. the offence is slighter 
and the repression should be Jess, and if the purchaser's 
object was to resell, then both the seller and the purchaser 
are worthy of blame, as the second purchaser is ignorant 
of the fraud, whereas if the purchase was for personal 
usé the seller alone and not the purchaser is blameworthy. 
The same rules apply in the case of fraud in prices, To 
allow an animal's milk to collect in the udder in view of 
its sale is unlawful and a species of fraud: it should be 
forbidden. And the Muhtasib is especially charged to 
restrain deficiency in measures, scales, and weights, which 
is subject to a divine prohibition ; he should punish this 
publicly and severely. If he suspect a market's measures 
and scales he may examine and test them, and the safe 
course would be for him to impress thereon a mark so 
that the public may recognize and exclusively use these, 
after which the public user of unmarked weights and 
measures, if defective, should be restrained on the twofold 
ground of disobedience jin dispensing with the mark 
prescribed by government, and of the deficiency which 
is & Violation of revealed law; if there be no deficiency, 
then on the first ground only. [p. 425] Forgery of the 
mark should be assimilated to forgery of the die ‘for 
minting coin, and if to the forgery there be added 
adulteration (of the coin) punishment should be awarded 
on the two grounds above mentioned, or on the one only, 
as the ease may be, If the extent of the population 
require official testers for measures, scales, and coin, these 
should be selected by the Muhtasih from persons he holds 
to be trustworthy, They should be salaried from the 
treasury, and, if funds be lacking, by Apportioning among 
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them the sum available, thus avoiding inequality of 
remuneration which might give rise to partiality or 
injustice in their supervision of the measures or weights. 
These selections and appointments are sometimes made 
by governors, and the names are officially registered 50 
as to avoid confusion with persons not trustworthy. 
Such as connive at shortness or excess in measure or 
weight should be punished by dismissal, and should be 
disqualified from holding any post in connexion with 
transactions between people. The same rules should 
govern the choice of public salesmen: honest men should 
be appointed and rogues excluded. 

These appointments are incumbent on the Hisba 
jurisdiction in default of the governor making them, but 
the selection of valuers for the purpose of partition 
between those entitled (kass@m) and of land measurers 
lies rather with the Kadi than with the Mubtasib, since 
they represent for purposes of property the orphan and 
the absent owner. ‘The choice of watchman for the tribes 
and for markets rests with the police authority. 

When a case of fraud is not admitted, but not absolutely 
denied, the Multasib may act, but if it be denied the 
matter is rather for the Kadi [p. 426] as being a con- 
tentious one, whilst the Muhtasib is the person to inflict 
punishment; if authorized by the Kadi he may act, as 
this invests him with his function. 

It is permissible in private and individual cases, but 
not asa general usage, to sell and purchase by measures 
and weights which are not in habitual use among the 
population nor familiar to them, although they may be to 
people elsewhere, Two persons who so act by agreement 
should not be interfered with, but any general practice 
should be restrained, as it may prejudice and deceive 
anyone not familiar therewith. 

Matters of a purely worldly nature, such as encroaching 
on a neighbour's boundary or on the privacy of his abode 
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(iartm), or extending beams beyond his outside wall, 
give no occasion for interference until complaint by the 
neighbour, who alone is entitled either to condone the act 
or to impeach it, in which case the Muhtasib may act, 
provided the two neighbours be not actually at law, and 
may compel the person at fault to desist and may punish 
him as the case may require; if they be at law the 
judge must act. Even when the encroachment has been 
sanctioned and redress has not been exacted, it may be 
exacted later and the erection complained of may he 
removed compulsorily. But if the work has been already 
begun and the beams are in position with the neighbour's 
consent, and he then retract it, the other cannot be 
compelled to undo the work. Where the branches of 
4 tree extend over an adjoining house, its owner may 
apply to the Mubtasib for redress against the owner of 
the tree by compelling him to lop off the excrescence, 
but no punishment must be inflicted, as the act is none of 
his doing. Where it is the roots that penetrate the 
surface of a neighbour's ground there is no redress, but 
the neighbour cannot be prevented from doing as he will 
{p. 427] with his land's surface by digging it up. An 
oven placed so that it annoys a neighbour by its smoke 
cannot be interfered with nor restrained, nor can a mill 
or a blacksmith's or fuller's business, for owners are 
entitled to make what use they please of their property 
and these are necessary businesses, 

Tf a man hired at a wage complain of non-payment of 
the wage in full, or to have had imposed on him an 
excessive task, such acts should be restrained as the case 
requires, and similarly inadequate work or an eXcessive 
elaim for wages may be corrected by the Muhtasib if he 
be appealed to, but if the parties are at Open variance the 
judge must decide. 

Three classes of professional craftsmen need supervision 
by the Hisba: where their avoeation requires a special 
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regard for competency or incompetency, for honesty or 
dishonesty, or for the good or bad quality of their work. 
The first class includes medical practitioners and students, 
for their efforts endanger life and their incompetency 
may cause death or illness, And the students may, when 
young, adopt methods from which it may prove difficult 
to deter them when older: those therefore of capacity and 
sound method should be approved, and the incompetent 
should be prevented from practising a business which 
may be fatal to life and to bodily health, In the second 
class are included those who practise the crafts of gold- 
smith, weaver, fuller, and dyer, for these at times make 
off with other people's goods ; the honest therefore should 
be preferred and the dishonest excluded, and their dis- 
honesty should, moreover, be proclaimed lest the ignorant 
be deceived in them. These duties have been regarded ns 
falling rather on the police than on the Hisba authority, 
and probably with reason, as dishonesty is analogous to 
theft. The case of good or bad work [p. 428] is 
exclusively for the Muhtasib, and he ought generally to 
express disapproval of bad work even in the absence of 
complaint; but where a man employed in ‘a particular 
task has deliberately done bad and dishonest work, then 
on complaint made he should visit him with reproof and 
blame. If the case involve liability, or if an estimate or 
evaluation has to be made, the Multasib 1s disqualified, 
aus legal judgment needs to be exercised, therefore the 
Kadi must act; but where all that is needed. is a 
reasonable estimate not requiring any judicial etfort, the 
Muhtasib is competent to enforce the liability by punishing 
the wrongdoer, for this is an enforcing of equity and 
a restraining its infraction. The Muhtasib must not fix 
the price of food either where prices are low or where 
they are high, although in the latter case the jurist Malik 
holds that he may do this, 

Among duties which partake of revealed and of worldly 

amas. 1916. 7 
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ordinance is that of not overtopping other buildings. 
A man who heightens his house is not bound to block 
the view from his roof, but he is bound not to command 
a& view over another house, Protected non-Moslems must 
not raise their edifices above those of Moslems, but if they 
own them they are to retain possession, only they must 
not overlook their Moslem neighbours; and they must be 
held to the observance of the terms of the compact as 
regards wearing their badge, observing a difference in 
their attire, and refraining from loud speech on the topic 
of Ezra and of the Messiah. Moslems who seek to 
molest them on any pretext should be checked, and if 
they persist, punished. 

Should the Imam of any frequented or regular mosque 
be unduly prolix in his prayer, thereby exhausting the 
weak and deterring the busy, the Mulitasib ought to 
reprove this in him as did the Prophet in a like case, 
when he inquired of the offender, Mu‘az b. Jabal, whether 
he was acting as a tester of men's belief (attain), 
Persistence in this course should be met, [p. 429] not by 
punishment but by substituting a less prolix Imam. 

Where a Kadi denies litigants an audience and avoids 
deciding their eases, so that justice is delnyed, and 
they are prejudiced, the Muhtasib should, with a full 
apology, enforce on him his duty of hearing litigants and 
of deciding their disputes, nor should the Kadi’s dignity 
be a bar to disapproval of his shorteomings. Ibrahim 
b. Butuba, Multasib for both East and West Baghdad, 
when passing by the house of the Chief Kadi ‘Omar 
b, Hammad! saw the litigants at his doorway awaiting 
the legal sitting at an hour when the day was already 
far advanced and the sun was high, so he halted, summoned 
the doorkeeper, and told him to inform the Chief Kadi that 
the litigants were waiting at his door and were thereby 


Y Appointed 925 a... (Tajirib al-Umam, Gibb Facsimile, v, 562: on 
Ton Butuhi, ib., 340, and “Arib, 157), 
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suffering inconvenience, and that he ought either to sit or 
let them know what hindered him so that they might go 
away and return. 

Where slaves are worked by their masters beyond their 
strength, the Muhtasib can prevent this only by disapproval 
and exhortation until complaint made by the slaves; then 
he can proceed to censure and prohibition. Owners of cattle 
who overwork them can be restrained by the Multasib 
without the necessity of a previous complaint. If the 
owner allege that the beast is equal to his task the 
Muhtasib may make an inquiry, for even if this involve 
a judicial pronouncement the question is one of custom, 
and it can be decided on that apart from law. Where 
a slave complains that his master is keeping him deprived 
of clothes and of sustenance the Muhtasib may use 
compulsion on the master, [p. 450] but if the complaint 
be one of inadequacy the Muhtasib cannot act, for the 
determining what amount the master should provide would 
involve a legal solution, whereas that is not true of the 
actual obligation, inasmuch as the obligation is based on 
an explicit statement of the revealed law, whilst the extent 
of his obligation has no such basis.’ 

Owners of ships, ete. should be forbidden from over- 
crowding them to the risk of their being wrecked, and also 
from putting out to sea in « gale of wind; and when men 
and women are carried together a partition should separate 
them, and where space allows of it conveniences should be 
provided for the women. The Muhtasib should supervise 
the conduct and trustworthiness of persons in the markets 
who have specially to do with women, and if satisfied 
confirm them in their duties, but when in doubt or 
convineed of their bad behaviour he should remove them 
and disqualify them from having dealings with women. 


The text, p. 430, 1, 3, should run, as in BLM. Or. 3117: pel ies 
e af i ot - 
hobs a ected ie dah —— - 


~ we 
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This has been regarded as more properly police business, 
being akin to immorality. The reserved sites in the 
markets should be inspected, those that occasion no 
inconvenience to passers-by being sanctioned and the 
others not, and for this no complaint is required, although 
Abu Hanifa holds the contrary, Any building on 
a frequented road should be prohibited, even though the 
road be a wide one, and the building should be ordered 
to be pulled down, even if it be a mosque, since a road is 
intended for the benefit of passers-by and not of buildings. 
If goods or building materials be deposited in roads, streets, 
or markets for convenience and for gradual removal, this 
should be allowed provided no inconvenience be caused 
thereby, and similarly in the case of ex tensions of buildin os, 
covered ways over roads, watercourses, and privies. And 
the question of inconvenience is one on which the Mulitasib 
may form an opinion, [p. 491] as it turns on custom and 
not on revealed law, this being the test of whether or not 
in any given case the Muhtasib js competent to form 
a decision. 

It is the Muhtasib’'s duty to prevent the removal of 
4 corpse from its grave when the burial has taken place 
in privately owned ground, or by permission of the owner, 
except in the case of ground wrongfully possessed, for the 
real owner may order those who buried the corpse there 
to remove it elsewhere Whether such removal is 
allowable from land invaded by a flood or by rain is 
doubtful; Al-Zubairi allows it, others not. The castration 
of human beings and of animals should be forbidden and 
punished, and any rights of retaliation or of bloodwit 
should be given effect to in favour of the person entitled, 
provided no legal proceedings are pending. 

The dyeing of grey hair black should be prohibited 


i a - 
hod WHS ops. 
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except to those engaged in fighting the infidel; anyone 
who does this in order to win a woman's favour! should 
be punished; but dyeing red with henna, and again with 
another herb to turn that red to black, is allowable. 
To make profit by divination or by forbidden anusements 
is unlawful, and the wrongdoer and his customer should 
both be punished. 

But this is a branch of the subject which, if extended, 
would run to great and excessive length, for wrongful acts 
are beyond number, and the foregoing examples give 
suggestions for such as have been omitted. 

The Hisha is a form of civil government, and the early 
Thnams executed its duties in person to the public advantage 
and to their own special reward, But the offiee declined 
in people's estimation when rulers neglected it and 
conferred it on men of no repute whose object was to 
profit and get bribes. Yet the decay of an institution 
does not imply its abrogation; the neglect of jurists in 
expounding its principles is not warranted by auch decay ; 
and this chapter is intended to supply their shortcoming. 
Its length is due to the quantity of material that they 
have either left aside or inadequately treated; this we 
have dealt with thoroughly. And we pray Allah to 
graciously further our purpose and intent, for He is our 
all-sufficient Protector. 


1 For oe p. 431, L 42, real te 


(Tio be confined.) 





IV 
YASNA XXXII, 9-15, IN ITS INDIAN EQUIVALENTS 
By Prorrsson LAWRENCE MILLS 

9, Duh-(-é-)-dastih (-r asmikam) Ssravans! mrdnat * 
svah (sah, sa) jivatoh, (tasya) éasanail(-s), sva-4ansanaih, 
kratum ; 

(h) apa mama *istim (7) = *isti-(?)-(-dravinah -(-0-)- 
vedatam)(apa-)yamté((-a-)asti(-y), isit, kila,(-i-)asmaikam 
dravinal(-o) vedam apayayima), bhrijasvatim (7) satyam 
*istim ((7) aigya®-raivatya-vedatam) vasol(-or) tmina- 
sah(-o), (kila (-ar-) rtavanalh (-no0 vasumanasvatali(-8)}), 

(c) téna (-o-) ukténa manyoh, (-or) atmanah(-s) mama 
tubhyam, stimedhah, (-a) rtaya ca, yusmabhyam, yuva- 
bhyaém (7), garhe. 

(a) An evil teacher (as that leader is), he will destroy 
(our) doctrines, and by his teachings he will pervert the 
(true) plan of (civilized) life (the accepted rules of 
possession ), 

(b) seizing away my riches, the blest and real (wealth) 
of (Thy) Good Mind(-ed One) :— 

(c) to You, O Ahura Mazda, and to Asha, (Archangel 
of Thy Law) am I therefore erying with the voice of my 
Spirit(-'s need). 

10. svah (sa) mama na éravaénst mrdnat(-d evam) yah 
(yo'gh-) aghatamam *venase (dragtum ("*-tave (7)), drstam, 
dréyam*") avochat(-d) 

(4) gam aksibhyim, suar ca (suryam(- fi -)ea) — 

1 For anérefdat read mere-, or. ..? The old Avesta-Pahlavi signa 
for @ and r are sometimes the snme; the 6 in mérefidat is débris left 
embedded in the word after the r had been properly expressed by the 
fuller Av, sign \. 


® Some form to Ind. & would be more correct, but which to select? 
recall aijya- nt, ="‘power™. Does not, however, Avestan Ei, to Ts 
= **to be master of", point to a possible similar Sanskrit form not yot 
found, rather than to isfi- to Skt. #- = “‘ to wish” or to ist- to yay-? 


; eel) 
Pa ; LW . 
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yah(-§-) ca dadan! (adhvarin) d hvaratal(-o) (dvezinah-o) 
((adadat(-d)dadat (conj.) ~— 

(ce) yah(-§) ca “keetra-vastram=? ((7) iti dubda-kal- 
pirtham matrena, kiln, (-ai-) asta kam gavyiitim (vavasa- 
ksetram trnena visi, (?)) vastriavat(-d) vastitam) ava- 
pat(-d (?)), vapat(-d), (jala-gosanedia (-f-) asosayat (-ech-)3 
Sosayat (-d) wi);—yah(-s-)ea Yadhar avejayat “ ((-d) 
vejayat(-c)),” vi-(-y-)-asarjayat, sarjayit(-d) (7) rbiivane, 
tam prati. 

(a) Aye, he will destroy my 
blasphemes the highest of «1 
made) ;—he declared 

(4) that the (sacred) Kine and the Sun ars the worst 
of things which eye can see ;—ardd he will offer the 
Of the faithless (as priest to their Jemon-gods) ;— 

(¢) and (at the last) he will phrch our wendows with 
drought, (destroying our high-hiyked streams whieh 
fertilize our fields)—and he will hhrl his mace at Thy 
(toiling) saint (who nay fall before his UPI }, 

LH. Te cid mim mrdnan(-i-) jivatuyn, ye dhvaratali(-o) 
(dvesinah(-o)) mahibhih® ((-r) piipai)(-y) adhipatibhih “8 













octrines (indeed, for he 
atures that live or are 


rilts® 





' Notice once moro that the opposing party! lui, S ed, Be 
“collection " as well as trata and a bAshatAra a aes * 
] As it to the:2nd wah = "to dwell”; recall nigy.. : 
7 rindpat = rydpet as denom, without Rig, parched.” te the Pahl 
Pars., and Skt. hint), « miswritten for y, ag so often; + may patch . 
with drought, destroying the means of irr thee fat peceioe: poacrina 
preterit ; see Giithas, Comm, ; cf. the many | blavi-Parsi words to +. ; 
=" render waterless"; how do we account lyr thuir Cxistence liboas 
paaere CnrwasrsOring NY. form? Otherwise t ray- = "to shear aff” (7 ‘ 
eo others, following authority. Desolators 3 


Merit le Sahl to ‘* 5] 
the land”. See the Githas throughout wit Whe Dictionary, vol ti "7 













_ * vitzidat, pret. or improper conj., to YAxtended with (4) | 
his mace,” possibly ‘shake it”, or “swing ixt, Wakes cee: Ss se 
" Some writers go to extremes in taki £ alinost all inet . pl = 
adverbial commonplaces ; Ba instr. sing. ike, ind erate Ray 
adverbially ; of course sack instr. pl. AFe Mmetimes to be ac SFist ve 
hardly here romsibid as = “greatly”. fer “ cotnsel lite with the 

prominent chiefs "+ 


ae oi, - 4a 


a eH 
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saha)) cikitré, (kila, tebhyaly-s) sampapracul)(-s) taih(-s) 
salit, ekacittal(-s), sambandhinah(-s) samana (-f-)} abhi- 
dudruhuh asmakam éatruvah(-o ‘t) atimfiratmakéls(-a) 
habhivansal(-o'8-)), 

(hb) asol(-s)' ea, ((-e-) iti, kila, grha-patel)"(-r), grha- 
svaminyal((-A) asmikam dus-ksatrih(-i)) **apayamanti * 
((-y 7) **apayayanti(-y) (7), apaharanti (7)) tesim) rekna- 
eah((-o) vedatp) >— 

(ce) ve vasisthat(-d manasah(-a-) imain, asinikam) 
rtivanih, (have) sumedhah,** ((-0) ®® vasisthat(-d)) reris- 
yuh(-0 (7)),? (7) remyan manasa (-n);—(iti, kila, ye 
(-a-) imfin rtavanal/(-o), **inajdayajinal, (-o'su-) ssura- 
yajah, punyat(-d) vidathat (-d) anyesim rtivanam tejasth 
ksanvata nili(-s) sesidhan”, vipravasayanti (-yan)). * Int. 
eon). 

(a) Yea, these will even destroy my life, for they 
consult with the great of the faithless* (denying all laws 
of right) ;— : 

(hb) they are seizing away the possession of (inherited) 
treasures from both household-lord and from house- 
wife® ;— 


| dane in the sense of Av, athu-; see tho word ahora applied to 
“man”, “the lord", in ¥. XXIX, 

2 aparyeiti—with some, & clumsily inserted dat. inf. noun, 80 following 
nuthority—to yam: see pati; possibly apeayeitl might be an instr. L = 
‘with a seizure” of wealth; see an ind. instr. f. ind (Wh) i see porta 
at 0. Perhaps consider also ap-. 

2 "The difficulty of rindydn, to rs ts of course that the sense 
“receiving wounds” from the best mint of the “Saint” places the 
“vietory”™” of the siint in too close a connexion with the foregoing 
“robbing of the hoaseholders” ; better, the intens. causatively used if 
necessary, but rig. has also ot times transitive sense = " to harm ", 
(‘who cause the saints (pl.) to fail from the Hest Mind,” meaning 
“from the corporate animus” of the congregation ; see this sense of 
iz = ‘‘to fail” in the Ind. Recall also where aia undoubtedly meats 
“the humanly incorporate aha”, * the congregation”; so also Roth, 
often. Other possibilities ; is it to mc = “Jouve” (I); see rivieydl, 
opt. perf. (Wh.)? Handily, Some writers usetl to suggest sras-, erase, 
with loss of a; recall epad and pat, “who cause the saints to fall away 
from Vohu Manah” rather far-fetched in its form, correct inn tlie. 
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(c) who would (totally) sever those chiefs, O Manda, 
cause them to fail from the Best (Corporate) Council of* 
Thy (Chief) Saint, (or “ who may sever the Saints* from 
that Best Mind")? 

12. Yena (yesim hetoh(-or), yini (?) va) (-f-) arisayan 
(-n7),' arahsyan(-n) (??), aresayan (7)), sva- dravasi 
vasisthat (-c) cyautndt(-d) martyan, (-yasya vi (?))(; ai-) 

(6b) ebhyah(-s), sumedhih (-i) ;—aghilh(-s stha-(-e-)- 
iti(-y) abravit;— ye goh(-r) jivatum  (a)mrdnazi, 
(a)mardan) priyaya®> (-o-) uktya ((-e-) iti, sva-paksibhyah 
(-a evam) priyayaé, (-o-) uktyA tu nah(-o) durvrti-bhrta, 
tesam durnitasya hetoh(-s) sva-saptebhyah(-o) *durvrata- 
sevakebhyah(-o) visvatha sva-bhava-jasya, tebh yah ~oyd bik 
ksamasya),— 


(¢) yaih(-r) **Grahmah (7) *Grisma(h) (7) rtat(-d) 
avarata, avria (7?) (-e-, iti, kila, (-i-) abhi-vriyintai), 


' KRdithayan, to Ind. rds-("), Ci. also Indian rah = “to desert"; 
ao, irregularly comparing raA- with Ind. rad-, finalA; see the orig. 
j holding in aj- beside at-, ete. Some writers used, I believe, here again 
to suggest araie- as equalling ravis-; see «ef = pot, Hut [ prefer rah- 
= “desert” as the altern, arahayan = “ caused " or conj. “will cause” 
“men to desert from the hest deed"; but why not after all simply ria. 
(= rdois-), exact correspondence, in the sense of “ rendering” recreant, 
“giving away men” (by their teaching) from “‘the best course of 
motion”. The Pahl, Pers., and Skt suggest rid = “to wound ", 
But rii- is more rational with rdrediin, | 

* urraks- = eroky-, as urvdia- = erdsa-, and a4 wredta- = erdia-, ote,, in 
the sense of “ frienlly", hardly to why, nny, Whether we can assert 
that the actoal idea of ** treachery” is here present, now seems Lo me to 
be doubtful, as it suggests too fine a point, while ** a ory of joy” is hardly 
expressed by the terms, ‘* His party's shout,” ** frievdly to hia ade" js 
best ; this would correspond to his evil vrata, his evil * Authority", ete. 
We had, of course, better keep these ‘good or favouring” ideas 
aa much as possible away from the d{elero-worshipping party; it is, 
however, not possible to deny that the ZXa)geu party had a ayatem of 
ideas much resembling in form those of the party which they ao bitterly 
opposed ; and they were doubtless sincerely attached to those principles. 

* Varafd, ci. the aor. varanta (Wh,), would be metrically better as 
var(a)}id = med, for pass. ; cf. aera, Notice once more the ph. noun 
with a verb in the ag. Or could this form rorata be really wera(njta, 
with lost nasal, ag so often; or could we not read the ag, @rehmd at 
onee; with tarpd to terpan-, to mevt the sg. verb, 
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kalpakal(-s)? ea, (-€-) iti(-y) evam tathi mithya- 
proktah(-o) naimni(-a-) abhihitah(-s) tatha miitrena, (-4-) 
asmikam éatravah, ksatram(-fi-) ca tesam isaminanag* 
druham, (kila, ye vrnvate, vrnavanta, keatra-praminam 
tesam ye parisapitan dambhinah(-a) upayan amusyAh(-a) 
druhah puras-kroavan). * Or iech-. 

(a) By which prayer they would turn men away from 
the best deed. 

(b) Evil! said (God) unto these -—who have slain the 
Kine’s life with their clan's* word (with their tribes ery, 
to them “ friendly ", to us how detested),—men 

(¢) by whom Grehmas are loved above Asha (Archangel 
of Thy Law), and the Karpans, and the Throne of those 
who have wished for the Druj-Lie-Demon (of our foe), 

13. yam (sva-)-ksatrena*® Grahmah(-o)* **Grasmah(-a) 
aisiant(~d),* aiechat(-d), icchat(-d), achatamasys mane 
manasih(-o), (nairake (-soh). 

(6) asoh(-r) (asya*), mareayitiral* ((-9u, (7) vinta kal 
(-au (-iv?) sind (-f-) ubhau (?) stah (-o'sy-)) asya (( -ii-) 
asolh(-r), asmikam dharma - janasya), - yeca, (kila, 
**Grahmal, (-o) **Graismah, Kalpakah(-§) ¢a (-o'gh-) 
aghatamam(-ii-)ca manah (7) tatha tani, amini (-y-) 
aicchan); -yeea, (haye) sumedhah(-o'jig-) ajigardhisat : 
(-an-n) ajigarhisat (-an) tiksna-kame * ((-a- ev“) dityam), 

1 XKarpd to -pon, one of the many instances in which words of “coo” 
meaning in the Ind. became inverted in their Ay. meaning; ef. kal pa, 
kalpaka ; notice the sacred Inilinn associations of the name. ; 

2Greiimd Should we render oF if to Ind. garh- (7), or to grafih- (7), OF 
to graa- (*). 

 Hidam. 1 long since suggested a possible restoration of the letter 
A, Av.-Pahl. a, to its original Avesta-Pablavi value of aa; the wort 
may be aidasay (tT), not hid; yet A in kindred to «. | 

4 Ts miorlejkhtdrd conceivably an irregular gen. sg. 7 fee the verb, and 
shouki we read yurd? Or should we expect the dual? Gréhma aod 
the “Karpan's; sec atrophe 12; or, ure more than two referred to, the 
Gritma, the Karpan's and Ake Mainyn? I hod ventared to form 
amarkiardh ip view of merkia- to mire: 7 Bee Pm, wokir-. 

8 sigeresat would seem to correspond to m desid. of garh-, or bo grd-. 

“Thanily think that Aum? is sufficiently rendered merely by 
“ nassionately", 5° adverbially ; “‘eoviously” woull he better, 
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(c) tava mantrinah(-o) dityim ajarigrdhuls(-r), (aja- 
garhuk (-s), tiksna-kime diityiim asya), yah, ({-o'sm-} 
asmakam mantri, tatha'pi (-y) evam) **inh ((ins(?), kila, 
(-e}iman) nih piit(-d')** iti (kila, (-e-) imi vidhirayat(-d) 
dire) dardat(-d), drstel(-r(?)) rtasya. : 

(a) And the Gréhma has sought (will seek) for these 
things by means of his (evil) Power* in the abode of 
(Hell which is) the Worst Mind (who both are together) 
the destroyers 

(b) of life,* and who, O Mazda, will bewail in (envious) 
desire the Tessie 

(c) of Thy prophet. (But he will not abate with his 
vengeance)—he will hold them afar from the sight of 
Asha (Archangel of Thy Truth)! 

14. Asya “Grihmah(-o}! *(Grismah(-a)) a setave® 
(niyuktah (-to'sti) usti, -tena siydtai); -ni-* kavin(s)- 


“bewsil in desire"; if this Inst he the idea present, it proves once 
more how closely the future religion of Persia hung in the halance, 
“Never shall the infidel share the gor! lore,” ¥Y. XXXI, 10, 

' See strophes 12 and 15, 

* 1f we read @ Adi Lani or oi, we might render dad “se [= aamay) plus 
heat = "tee (t}=te=“ bis is G. indeed”; (but) for thee. . . Preferring 
dhbitie, | render sfe—*setare=" to bind", “to be bonnd " (He is—infin, 
for imperv.—) “to be bound” = “let him be impeded", We should 
Hot neglect the comra, nor the line's onds. Even the subordinate reach 
of the meaning may at times remain onaffected by either of them, but 
the only reason of their oxistence In the metrien! pouse was alemowt 
always o slight separation in the flow of the thought, — 

~ with separnted verb, here dudaf = “down . , , may it onat”. 
Lobject to the usual commonplaces when they are suppor to ooour in 
the cramped diction of the Giathas. “ Directed attention ” js hardly thes 
fores even with ni ao taken, “Directed jis derices, his palicy,”” an, 
more objectively, would he better; but ai, when detached from the verl, 
eoours twice elsewhere in the “adverse” sense of ‘down, nof as when 
attached tothe verb, asin ¥. XX VIM, 1), nipiile, nor as in wedliterm tn 
¥.XLIX, 3, where, in this last, the resulting sonst is ‘+ established at 
but, asin Y. XLVI, 7, nf (a\etine dyetim, and in ¥. XLIV, 14, wi Ain 
merdsidydi ,.. See also the Vedic occurrences of si 448 in this 
sense; see RV. 1 ETI, 1... nt Adlo dati... RV. 10, 37, 12. 
tdemin tid cho rose wi dhefane ,. . , nat go exactly applicable ; 
Sat. Br. 13,8, 1, 4 (PW) ai no ghan dhiydtas, ete. (PW). |. oi yuarled kein 
Ait. Br. 7.19 PW). ‘ His 43, ia to be fettered ; let (conj.) our khratu put 
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cid! (kavyans-cid (?7)?* (asmakam)) kratulh(-r* ima) mi- 
dadhat(-d) ni (-y-) asyat(-d); 

(h) varensvinah(-o,* varcasini vib aanti) “sien (?)* (ime, 
‘mini va, imau(-iv) ubhau G. K. ea stah, (-a) iti kadierd), 
atidambhakab(-ani(?) (-kau (?)) va), (pradival(-s- {)* santi, 


down the K." With this rendering we do not switeh off the meaning 
io a separate thought, ** Be he in chains—let our plan cast down 
the KR.” 

| Kavayas-¢cit, so reading, looks of course at first sight like a nom. pl. 
tn., the singular very is somewhat fatniline with the pl. noun, though 
mostly with the nom. pl, nt. ; ef, Greek usage (have Greek fem. pls. been 
also found with the sg. verb*); and with the corrected khuatwé (to 
Ehrafiin(4) Wit might first think of the k.. rt the subipeota : ‘ Fla 
Q. is for the binding,” “‘ be ho in chains"); “Down the K. have 
edst (our) plans... "7 but we have Ved. procedent for an irregular 
aoe, pl m.; see pulrak for pastrah ace. pl. m., and os we must emend 
somewhere, I take this hea roya-cit na fot. pi. tm, oF emend bo “yas: 
=ydn(s). Generally, though not always preferring the improper con}, 
for the pret, indic., so here, in dadat, I would render “let our khratu 
cast down the Kavis...." avayds- [sic] might be of the a decl. 
= -fin(a)-; see Ind. kharya-. 

t Ehrotu = “(aacred) plan" or “its sagacity” ; the word is nearly 
sucrodanict, like ciafi-; see its occurrences. It i seldom or never nsed 
independently of the ‘‘evil” party. In ¥, ALY, &, the thrafavd ore 
only indirectly attributed to Angra Mainyu on account of their conjoined 
mention as characteristics of Ahura in the same sentence, Otherwise 
Satan, A.M. is gifted with the reverse of Lhraiu-. 

2 var(eled(-ed), sense of “power” rather than of “Tight™; if dual, 
irregularly placed in the midst of plurals ; ane whnt seem to be similar 
occurrenoes olaewhere. 

4 Aj-as dual?; see other duals in close proximity to plurals ; ia this 
with nout, pl. subjects; ef. again the same Greek usage. Or may we 
not conjecture the disappearance of 4 nasal in these apparent 3rd pers. 
aing.? Nothing is more natural than the disappearance of nasals. 
In fact, we may doabt whether the disappearance of the win the 
reduplicated Grd pl. of Sanskrit was really original. Grok jem. pl. 
with sing. verbs (‘| have also, I think(?); see above, aan discovered: 

+ Fradivd. Others prefer to pradiah = “ long sines”, ‘so, following 
authority, In secepting a root dir, dir = “to deocive”, I reservo my 
view of the vowel, though Ind. div, div, of course at first suggests teaelf. 
Owing to the apparent chaos of confusion in the early Av.-PahL alphabet, 
with all, or many, of the short vowels inherent in the consonants, 
a vowel a may well have been confused with an i, i; see the supposed 
root ju = “to live; it 1 simply jie, fle, win old Av.-Pahl =e; it 
might here have the inherent vowel ¢; wu has the same sign as ¢ im. 
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stah(-o)), yat(-d) a-viganta*® dhvarantam (dvesinam, kila, 
tam abhi, prati®, tasya hetoh(-or)) avalh(-o), 

(¢) yat(-c) ca ganh(-r)' jetave, hantave, niraipita mithya 
(-A-) abrivi, (kiln (-4-) asmikam parama-gopaih(-a), 
adhipatih(-s) (7) tat(-d)-niyuktah (-o) mithya (-i-) avaci, 
yah(-osm-) asmaikam adhika-gopatil (?) tatha (-a-) api 
(-y)...evam)** diirogam**? éocayat(-d), (asmikam) 
aval, (kila, yah (-o'th- atharva(-e-) iva (-A)) asmikam 
punyim atharim,” vedi-jvala-dahanim (fi) éocayat (-yat)). 

Alternatives for (c) (1) with gdué as pen. “ Yati-c) ca 
asau Grihmah (-o) goh(-or) gopatel(-yul (7) (-r)),* jetave, 
hantave mithya niyuktah(-o'br-) abrivi(-y), avaci, yah 
(-osm-) asmikam ayam parama-gopatil), (-s) tathi-{-ii)- 
ap... 

Or (c) (2) again with gdusas gen, “ Yat(-c) ca (-a-) 
asinakam mantri gol(-r) jetave, hantave, mithya (-a-) 
abrivi, (-y) nvici, yah, (-c'yam) mantri parama-gopili(-s) 
tathi (-f-) api...” 


(a) His Grehma (is)* to be bound ; (“be he in chains”); 
may our plans® cast down the Kavis: 
(4) Evil Powers are these both (long since (?) and most 


1 Gavi might be nom. sg. mase. in spite of ¥, XXNIX, or else get. ser. 
f. with unusual formation ; recall gasi, 

Ye. If yp? refers to Gdut as muse, (1) this last must include the idea 
of the entire sacred cattle-interest with its chief who would be pAramotint 
in his sacrosanct office; see mvithrdnd . . . ye of 13 (c): “sines the 
Rine’s Chief was said to bo destined to be conquered.” But perhaps the 
Gréhmd of line « is referred to—Since the G. was falsely said to be 
(fit) for the conquering of the Kine’s (Chief), the Chief who will vet 
kindle... ." Finally, “since our priestly prophet wos falsely enid to 
be set for the conquering of the Kine... ." “To conquer for the 
Cow™ we need not consider, Of course we have here a distinct 
reference to the highest act of worship—the lighting of the sucred altar 
fire—it would imply a grave oversight to confuse this striking allosion 
here with some secondary figurative meaning. 

* diraolem. Wedic duropt- as = "*hard to destroy” clearly shows -we. 
or -df- n8 used in the sonse of “ destruction ni nid dira+iah- can be 
formed in the sense af “having” of ** holding death afar”. Otherwise 
as = "for lighting” (so, altern. or better) the wi-, of-, would retuin its 
more original meaning. Recall dire-bAd, 


me 
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deceitful (?), since they have come as an aid to the 
faithless, 

(c) and since he.* Gréhma,** has been (falsely) said 
(to be destined) to conquer the Kine’s (Chief,—him) who 
shall yet kindle that (very) help of grace—the altar 
flame—which sheds its (denth-removing) light afar. 

15. amibhil(-r) a? ((-a-) amisam krtanam hetoh(-r), 
amisim parastat (-d) va, (paseat(-d)), iti kadéeid) vi- 
ninaéa (7) (aninaéam,” mani) yani, (kila, (-e-) imah(i-) * 
vals *Kar(a )patatayal)(-s)ca, *Kavitatayah(-s)ca ( (-fi-) 
asan, ye dve(?) via stah(?))), kila, viévan imfin vi-ninasa, 
aninagam, ye tisim (tayoh(-s) (1), tabhih K., K., saha- 
paksinah (-osan) asin, yigvan ye tabhih (tabhyim) 
saha-sambandhinah (-o'san ); 

(6) awibhih(-r) api, (amibhyah pasefit(-d (7)) va (-ii-) 
amisim krtainim hetoh(-r)(‘), ime) yan, (kila, ime (-8m-) 
asmakam-svayayisyantal(-5) éyayisyantal(-o)) yan (ami, 
(-y) asmikam éatraval(-o) ninam) dadhati, dadhan (-uh); 
yin krnavan, ned(-t)t (tatal-prabhrti) jivatoh ksayamaénan 
vagam* (svavaéena)), (ned dirghataraiya kalaya (dirgha- 
kalataram) satyena jivitoh(-or(-0 ?)) rajatah(-s) sva- 
vasena); (kila, -ime yesam rju-ksatra-praminam apaha- 
rantai, (... ryu-praminam jivarthainim upari janasya 
(-i-) asmikam nijabhimyah (-A), yatha nanam asat .. +)) 

(c) . . « te((-ajevam), astnakam évayayisyantah (-8) 
fvayisyantah (-#) riupatayah, (-s) tatha (-4-) api(-y) 
&bhyam (kila, sarvatati (-?-)(-y-)-amrtatvabhyiim) bhri- 


i Or amlbhrAl-rjd, (Fila Prt alee, said sambandhanenc), Notice the 
vigorous use of the more original ara which had become so restricted in 
the Ind. ‘This may be used here in more pointedly instrumental sense 
than that which I adopt as my first suggestion, “ by means of those” ; 
but the sense of “aftor™ is bere st once suggested by apt fel in 
W. ARMA, IL. 

© Ninded doubtless o caus. BOF. with con). termination. Cl. riradhd, 
Ist ag, (Wh,). 

? More strictly imam yd A. (cesent(el})), tancbora( it) ene get A aactl 

4 ‘That kidayauindig vasd is here applied in a “good” sense is the 
more probable from ¥. XLUI, 1. 
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yanta (-tai) vasoh(-r) & mane manasah, (kiln, tam svastin 
abhi, prati (-y) *ithalokiyiim *paralokiyam, sVargivam 
parainam visvatha ; ime tatra bhriyautai yesam rju-hita- 
Kgatra-pramanam ami raksali(-o- -bhautika-pijakah (-a) 
niinam, dhik, apaharanti (-in, -intai)), 

() And therefore will I drive from hence the Karpans’ 
and Kavis’ disciples ; 

(5) yea, on account of those things (or after those 
have thus been driven hence and away), then these (my 
princely aiding saints) whom they (now) render no longer 
rulers-nt-will over life (and deprive of their unfettered 
(absolute*) power), 

(c) these shall (yet) be borne (at last) by the (Immortal) 
Two, (Haurvatat and Ameretatat), to the home of (Thy) 
Good Mind(-ed One, here and beyond ), 

(Sandhi has here been separated, but redundantly 
expressed.—Strophe 16 has been in the hands of the 
Editor of the Zeitschrift D.M.G. since be 
1914.) 


fore August, 


V 
NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By F. W. THOMAS 


12. VIVASA 
IN recurring, briefly, to the consideration of this ex- 
pression we may take with us the fact that in the 
Sarnath inscription the verb vindsay- has been shown 
to bear the meaning “cause to dwell away”, to dwell, 
that is, in a place which is andvdsa, “not 4 residence, 
in the particular case “not a residence of a community 
of monks”. 
Inasmuch as the phrase in the Rapnath Edict 
etind ca vayajanena yavataka twphaka 
ahale aavata vivasetaviya 


is substantially identical with that of the edict of 
Sarnath, the general meaning of the word wivas- is here 
also certain: the only question which remains is whether 
it is transitive, “ cause to dwell away, “cause to travel,” 
or intransitive, “ dwell away" or “ travel *__if the former, 
we must of course insist upon reading vivdselawiya with 
the first a long. 

In the former case the officials, to whom the edict is (in 
the Mysore versions explicitly) addressed, are instructed 
to cause, or encourage, people to travel (for religious 
purposes), As this is a somewhat surprising duty imposed 
upon civil officers, we are inclined to ask whether there 
is any special justification for it. For an answer it may 
be suggested that there was some normal objection—as 
in Europe during the Middle Ages—to free travelling, 
and that the real meaning of the causstive here is to 
“allow people to travel". In this connexion may we not 
quote the rules of the Arthasdstre (c. 19) ?7— 

amas. 1916. 
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“No ascetic other than a winaprastha (forest-hermit), 
no company other than one of local birth (sajdtdd 
anyas sanghah), and no guilds of any kind other 
than local co-operative guilds (sdmutthdyikdd 
anyas scomaydnubandiah) shall tind entrance into 
the villages of the kingdom” (Mr. Shamasastry’s 
translation). 


The restrictions upon prevrajyd laid down in the same 
chapter may also be appositely remembered here. 

The objection to taking vitasetaviya in a non-causal 
sense is, of course, its grammatical form, which in that 
ease should be vivastarya, We may remember, however, 
that vdsayats is stated to be intransitive. 

There is one point in connexion with this compound 
which may still be felt, more or less definitely, as a 
difficulty. It is as follows:— 


It was long ago very pertinently pointed out by 
Professor Kielhorn (JRAS. 1904, pp. 364-5) that in the 
phrase vyusia ratri we are dealing with the root vas, 
“shine”; and the same verb is to be recognized in ratri- 
vivdsa, “end of night,” and réafrim vivdsayati, “he sees 
the night through.” It seems, therefore, a little un- - 
fortunate that in the edict we have to find in rdirivindsa 
the homonymous root was, “ dwell.” 

No doubt we might urge that ratrim vivdsayati, 
literally “he makes night to dawn", is a phrase which, 
except by virtue of a special idiom, could be used only 
of a god, and that in the Veda the subject of the verb is 
in this case always some divine power. But Kielhorn 
has proved, upon the authority of a warttika to Panini, 
ii, 1. 26, that the special idiom actually existed, [dcaksdno] 
ratrim vivdsayati being quoted in the sense of ardtri- 
vivisam deaste, and there being a close parallel in 
Mahismatyaim stiryam udgamayati, “he makes the sun 
rise, = at sunrise he is, at Mahismati,” 


We can rely upon 
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the Sanskrit grammarians to have given us the exact 
sense and use of these phrases; moreover, Kielhorn quotes 
confirmatory examples from the Pali Jatake, 

Nevertheless, it is beyond question that vas, “dwell,” 
its causative vasay-, and the compound vivas- are all 
commonly used in connexion with words meaning “night”. 
Examples— 

1. tas, 

tim avasam prito rajanim tatra 


vyusito rajanim caham (Mbh, iii, 11991-2 = 168. 1-2). 
“that night I spent pleasantly there . . . and having 
spent the night through . . .” 
and with a participle— 
fatas tau sahitau ratrim kathayantau purdtanam 
. « » Qgatuh (ibid. iii, 3004=76. 49). 
“they spent the night talking of old times.” 
a. vdsay-. 
trayi rdtrim vésaydmast (ad Panini, vii, 1. 46). 
“we cause to spend [or we spend 9] the night at your house.” 
tisro [ratrir] vdsayitva (Kaudika-Sitra, vii). 
having entertained during three nights," 
The meaning, whether with active or middle, is usually 
causative; but vdswyati is said to be non-causative. 
%. vietas. 
sd vyustd rajantm tatra pitur vesmani (Mbh. iii, 2721 = 
69. 25). 
“she spent the night through there in her father’s house.” 
tam vyusito rdtrim (ibid. iii, 8000 = 77. 1). 
“having spent that night through.” 


In all such cases I understand the force of the vi, 
except where it means “away from home”, to be that of 
completeness. 

There is here no question of the root vas, “shine”; and 
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accordingly there is no objection to finding in ratrivivasa 
the alternative root (since viwisa from the same root 
exists), except the possible uncertainty or confusion. 

I would, however, suggest that this confusion had 
actually occurred at an early date, owing to the obso- 
lescence of the root vas, “shine,” and that in the phrases 
rdtrivivdsa and rdétrim vivdsayami there was a tend ency 
to recognize vas, “dwell,” and to import the full sense of 
the preposition. 

In support of this contention we may quote passages 
such as the following— 


exo ce Sivinam chando chandam na pranuddmase : 
imam so vasatu ratlim. kame ca paribhwiijatu. 

lato ratya vivasane suriyass’ uggamanam prati 
samagga Sivayo huted rattha pabbajayantu tam. 


Here the writer evidently feels in raiyd vivasane an 
infusion of the sense of vasate ratiim in the previous 
line: he understands it to mean “at the completion (wi) 
of his staying the night". So in the Mahdvastu, vol. iii, 
pp. 387-8, in a description of a forest-dwelling saint— 


lato ratrivivdsite gramam pinddya otare 
followed after several lines by 


so pindacaram caritva vandntam abhiraksaye. 


I feel little doubt that ritrivindsdte is intended to mean, 
not “at end of night”, but “after having spent the night 
outside the village”. So also by consequence in the 
similar passages from the Sutta-nipata— 


ad jhanaprasuto dhire vanante ramite syd 
jhayeta rukkhamilasmim attinam abhitoga yam 
fato ratyd vivasene gdmantam abhihdra ye 
avidnam nahh mandey ya abhihéram ca gimato 
(vv. 709-10), 
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passim nay manasd cakkhund vd 

rattondinen brdhmana appamatte 

namassamdno vivasemt rattimp 

ten ‘eva mannhdmt avippavdsam (¥. 1142). 
(Note the avippavasam following vivasemi.) 

In Aégvaghosa'’s Saundarananda (ix, 30) occurs the 

verse— 

nMiseyya painam nudan yam ult. 

nisivivasesu cirdd vimdadyati 

naras tu matio balaripayatvanair 

na kageid aprapya jaram vimadyatt. 


Here the meaning “at dawn" for nisivivdsesu may seem 
to be recommended not only by antithesis to aprapya 
juram, but also by the literature of symposia from Plato 
onwards, Nevertheless, “in nights spent away from 
home” seems required, in order to time the misevya 
panam, and it is also favoured by the plural; while 
a sufficient antithesis to aprapya jara@m is supplied 
by ecirdd, 

The above may, I hope, serve to remove the obscurity 
to which attention has been called. But as regards the 
ratrivivdsa (ldlivivdsa) of the edict itself, there can be 
no serious doubt that it means “night spent away from 
home" and not “end of night”, since the latter sense 
would be in the context quite without meaning. The 
fact that in the Ripnath and Mysore versions the word 
for night” is omitted is itself a striking confirmation, 
since precisely with vas, “dwell,” which often means 
“pass the night”, this is a common idiom (see the 
Lexica). 

The reader may now very reasonably ask whether we 
ean register any advance in our understanding of Atokas 
vivdse, regarding which M. Lévi has already demanded 
some meaning (" wandering as a monk”) more significant 
than mere travels or absence from the capital (Jowrnal 


to 
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Asiatique, X, xvii, 120-1, 1911). Are there any connota- 
tions of the word which may connect it naturally with 
the religious progress which Asoka claims as its effect ? 
I think that we may point to some such connotations, 
both positive and negative. The implication of devotion 
to a particular object will be readily recognized in the 
passaces quoted above from the Mohdvastu and the 
Suttanipdta, and also in the case of Arjuna's vivdsa for 
the purpose of practice in arms (aafrafeter), which we 
previously quoted from the Mahdbhdrata, i, 482 = 2. 164; 
further, in that from the Chandogya-Upanisad (brahma- 
canjam vivatsyami), This sense is, indeed, a matter of 
course in the context, and harmonizes fully with the 
parakrama of which Asoka speaks. The negative con- 
notation is indicated by Asoka himself in Rock-Ediet X— 


Dukaram tu kho etam chudakena vd janena usatena vd 
afatra agena pardkamena satam paricajitpd. Eta tu 
kho usafena dukaram. 

” But assuredly the thing is difficult to accomplish, whethor 
for the low or for the great, except by the greatest exertion 
and by renouncing everything. But it is [most difficult! 
for the great.” (Bithler’s translation.) 

It is now, I think, recognized that this translation is 
a little inexact. The words savam paricajitpa do nat 
mean “renouncing everything", but “ giving up. all other 
occupations "; and we must continue, “Now this (eta) 
is difficult for the great.” We shall find the same sense 
in Mah@bhdrata, i, 118. 55)— 

fatas tum sarvam wterjya vanam jigamisum tada 
and, a little amplified, in Harsacarita, viii (p. 288 of 
Bombay edition, 1892), sarvakdrydvadhiranoparoedhena. 
The negative aspect of Asoka’s vivisa is accordingly the 
necessary neglect of his imperial functions: he devoted 
himself, in fact, to a religious “mission”, an idea which 
brings us into weleome contact both with M. Senart's 
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original interpretation of the word and with that of 
M. Lévi. 

There are two further matters which have been placed 
in relation to Agoka's vivdsa, namely, the dhammayatras 
of Rock-Edict VIII (see Inscriptions de Piyadast, ii, 
235-6, followed by M. Léviand myself, Journal Asiatugtte, 
X, xvi, 500, and xvii, 122, and by Professor Hultzsch, 
JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-3), and the processions of divydnt 
ripdnt in Rock-Edict IV. As regards the former, which, 
as Asoka explains, were occasions of religious instructions 
and eatechisms, may we not now suggest that they were 
rather a second thought, a substitute for the vivdsa, 
which was too incompatible with the discharge of Asgoka's 
duties as king? The processions of elephants, ete., would 
also more likely be a feature of ASokas resumed life 
as king. 

The meaning of the word vytsfa in the Arthasistra, 
c. 24 (p. 60)— 

rdjavarsam masah pakso divasas ea vyusiam., 
and ¢. 25 (p. 64)— | 
vyustadesakdlamukha, 


‘4 still uncertain. Does it perhaps mean “duration of 
time"? 

In this connexion I take the opportunity of making an 
amende to Professor Venis, whose priority as regards the 
interpretation of sameclana and dvisa-viviiea in the 
Sarnath Edict (JASB. 1907, pp. 1-4)—which priority 
includes the citation of the decisive passage from the 
Cullavagga—was overlooked in my note No. 10 (supra, 
pp. 109-12), I can only regret that the interpretation, 
which most scholars will now acknowledge to be a 
certainty, has been so generally disregarded, I hope 
that I have done something to fortify Professor Venis' 
view, except where, in regard to vivdsaydtha and vivasd- 
payatha, it differs from my own. 
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13. Some Minor Po mntrs— P 
fam atham, taddtvuane, nijhati, niludhast pi hdlasi. 


(1) tay atham., This phrase, which occurs in Rock 
Edict [X, is by M. Senart rendered “Je but", “le résultat”, 
“the object; by Biihler “the desired aim”, “ the desired 
object"; by Mr. Vincent Smith “the desired end”. The 
same locution is found with the same sense in the Artha- 
éistra, p. 352, I]. 4-5— 

dando hi mahdjane keeptum agakyah, kgipto vad tam 

cirtham na kuryat anyam cinarthom wtpadayet. 

(2) taddtvane (Edict X), “in the present,” was first 
recognized by Professor Kern (Jaartelling, p. 87). In the 
Arthasistra we have (p. 349, lL. 4) tadatvamubandhan, 
“immediate and future effects,” and (p. 69,1. 7) taddtvike, 
“one who lives in the moment and spends as he gets” (yo 
vad yad utpadyate lat tad bhaksayati sa taddtvikah). 

(3) niyyhati. The meaning of this term, and its deriva- 
tion from ni + diyap (causative from dhyd@), were firat 
made clear by M, Senart (Journal Asiatigue, sér, vill, 
vol. xii, pp. 315-16, and Imseriptions de Piyadasi, ii, 
pp. 38-40), whose view was endorsed by Biihler (Kpi- 
qraphia Indica, ii, pp. 255-6, 274; ZDMG. xlvi, pp. 61-2). 
Professor Liiders, discussing the word in connexion with 
the kindred forms nijhapayisumti and nijhapayitd in 
Pillar-Ediet IV (Epigraphisehe Beitrdige, iti, in the Berlin 
Academy Sitswngsherielte for 1918, pp. 1017-25), has 
shed further light upon the meaning, and has done good 
service by quoting a passage for the Ayoghara-jdtaka, 
where niyhapana and nigjhapetum occur, As regards 
these forms he is doubtless in the right, when he insists 
upon the causative meaning: nidhyapay- is clearly “to 
eause to reflect”, and hence “to obtain an adjournment 
or revision of a sentence". In the Jafakw passage it is 
said that of death's sentences there is no nijjhapana, 
“remission” or “ revocation ”, 
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But when Professor Liiders goes on to require the 
causative sense in nijhati itself, we reasonably question 
whether he is justified either by grammar or by fact, 
As to the grammar, nidhyaptt mi cht, no doubt, have the 
sense of “a making to reflect”, “an admonition " ; but 
quite as correctly it might assume, with reference to the 
non-personal object, the passive force, “a being made 
subject of reflection” and then objectively “ a reflection a 
so prujiapti may be either the instilling of a conception 
or the conception itself, and vijnapti an informing or the 
‘nformation ; in fact, from the earliest times the abstracts 
in ti, like other abstracts and infinitives, display this 
indifference to active and passive use. In the actual 

the matter does not appear to involve any 
difference of substance; but in respect of exactness of 
interpretation it Is by no means certain that the causative 
sense has the preference. The important passage 18 
Pillar-Edict VII— 


munisinay cu ya warm dhammavadht vadhitd 
duvehi akalehi dhaymaniyamena ca wij hatiye 
ca. Tata ca lahu se dhammaniyame nijhatiya 
va bhuwye, Dhammaniyame ct kho esa ye me 
iyam kate imani oo imani [ea] jatani avadhe- 
yani apnadni pi eu hahukdini dhammaniyamant 
yani me katani. Nijhatiya va cu bhuye muni 
sinam dhammavadhit vadhitd avihimsdye bhuta- 
nam andlaybhdye pandnam. 


Professor Liiders here points out that the niyama or 
“restrictive rule” was made by Agoka, and so, accordingly, 
was the nijhati or “general principle © : he would 
therefore render by “making to reflect”. But may we 
not reply as follows ?—In point of fact both the niyama 
and the nijhapti may be due to Agoka's initiative ; but 
just as miyamea in its constant and regular employment 
‘a a restrictive rule objectively, and not a ruling, 80 
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nijhati is the actual reflection and not the inaking to 
reflect: that both are inspired by Agoka we apprehend, 
not from the words themselves, but from his own 
statement. 

This point might not have deserved a special note but 
for a fact which does not seem to have been hitherto 
imported into the discussion of this word, namely, that 
it actually occurs in Buddhist literature, and with the 
meaning “reflection”. That it is found in the Maha- 
vyuipatti we can learn from the sthaller St, Petersburg 
lexicon; but, if we turn to Professor Bendall's edition 
of the Sikjisamuecaya (Index), we shall find no less than 
three passages containing the word nidhyapti, viz, - 

p. 33, 1.16. andgatdndm kusalamalandm nidhyantibed her 

dmukhikarma, 
“ keeping before oneself the consciousness of reflexion 
upon future accumulations of Inmerit.”’ 

Pp. 131,18. déayatuddhena dharmanidhyaptibahulena, 

“pure in conscience, abounding in reflections (not 
mdmonitions {) upon dharma," 

p. 162, 1, 2, iimajylatim ca navataraty ellanidhyaptin 

notmidayatt, 
“he does not arrive at knowledge of self, he does not 
originate reflection in his mind." 
Here there is plainly no question of the COUSAtIVE senge, 

Two of the occurrences in the edicts of Asoka, namely, 
nijhapayita in Pillar-Ediet IV and nijhati in Roel- 
Edict VI (tasi athasi vinide ta niphati vg simlam pali- 
sya), are suggestive of a technical use of this compound 
to denote an « adjournment” or «© uppeal” to a higher 
authority, It may, therefore, some day be quotable from 
works dealing with niti or law, 

(4) niludhasi pi kdlasi, Ip connexion with this 
phrase also of Pillar-Edict TV. rendered by Kern (/aar- 
telling, pp, 99-100), Burnouf. and Biihler as equivalent 
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to nirodhakale ‘pi, “even in the time of their imprison- 
ment,” and by M. Senart “even in a closed dungeon” 
(“méme dans un eachot ferme”), Professor Liiders (loc. 
cit., pp. 1025-6) has made a progress in the interpretation, 
He would translate “even in a limited time”, namely, 
the three days of delay allowed by Asoka to the 
condemned, The notion of “limited” would be derived 
from that of “stoppage”, which is the primary sense of 
mirudh, os in duihkhanirodka, I would venture to 
suggest a slight modification of this rendering, taking 
hala as = murana-hkala and the whole phrase as = 
“though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed (there 
being no nijiati)”. To deny the locative absolute to this 
one dialect seems an unpromising course. 





MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

In the Festschrift Ernst Windisch, which appeared at 
Leipzig in September, 1914, I published «a contribution 
with the above title. As this contribution would not be 
accessible in this country during the period of the War 
and the subject was one likely to interest a good mATLy 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, I read at the 
Society’s meeting on February 9, 1915, a paper based on 
that article. For the benefit of those who were not 
present on that oceasion I here give the gist of the paper 
in the hope that if any of the views put forward are 
unsound, they may in the interests of scientific truth be 
corrected by criticism. 

In the earliest product of Indian literature, the Rigveda, 
the gods, being largely personifications of natural phe- 
nomena, were only vaguely anthropomorphic. To the 
imagination of the poets of the hymns the gods were 
outwardly differentiated mainly by the weapons they 
wielded or the animals that drew their cars. They were 
not as yet iconographically represented. 

Literary evidence indicates that regular images of gods 
were not made till the latest Vedic period. They were 
known in the middle of the second century Bc. to the 
grammarian Patanjali and most probably also to Panini 
nearly two centuries earlier. 

While in the Rigveda the outward shape of the gods 
is still shadowy, we find them in an archaic episode of 
the Mahabharata, the story of Nala, appearing with 
definitely normal human figures. But im other parts of 
the Mahabharata, in the Ramayana, the Puranas, and 
classical Sanskrit literature, the most important deities 
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are described as haying four arms and one of them as 
having four heads also, None of these works, in their 
present form at least, can be regarded as dating from 
earlier than the beginning of our era, The sume 
monstrosity appears in the oldest sculptures of Hinduism 
from the fifth century a.c. onwards, and has remained 
a characteristic of that religion ever since. This new 
feature is most conspicuous in Brahmi. Visnu, and Siva, 
both in literature and sculpture. All three have four 
arms which hold the symbols distinctive of each, But 
Brahma has four heads as well. In literature he js ealled 
catur-mukha, “ four-faced,” and in sculpture he is 
regularly represented with four heads as well ns four 
arms. Visnu is characteristieally called catur-bhuja, “ four- 
armed,” while his images regularly have four arms, but 
never more than one head; and the eakra which he holds 
18 his most distinctive symbol. Siva never appears either 
in literature or sculpture with more than one head; and 
the symbol by which he may always be identified is the 
trident (trigils). 

The evidence of numismaties takes us back to the end 
of the first century a.c. Siva is still found represented as 
two-armed on coins of Kadphises II after the middle of 
the first century a.c. But in the reigns of his successors 
Raniska, Huviska, and Vasudeva four-armed figures of ° 
Siva begin to be common beside two-armed figures of the 
same deity. 

In course of time the number of arms and heads came 
to be increased in Hindu iconography. From the eighth 
century onwards Visnu appears with eight arms, Siva 
with eight, Inter with sixteen arms. Skanda or 
‘Karttikeya, god of War, who is alrendy characterized 
as sad-dnana, “ six-faced,” in the Epic, appears in later 
sculpture with six heads and twelve arms seated on his 
tihana, the peacock. The demon Ravana, deseribed as 
ten-headed in the epics, is represented in the Kailisa 
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temple at Ellora with a large number of heads and 
ten arms. 

Several Hindu deities are, however, never icono- 
graphically represented in early times with more than 
one head and two arms, their identity being sufficiently 
indicated by the animals with which they are associated. 
Thus Indra is reeognized by his elephant, Sirya by the 
seven steeds of his car, Ganga and Yamuna by the 
crocodile and the tortoise on which they respectively 
stand, and Laksmi by the two elephants between which 
she is seated on a lotus. 

The period at which the innovation of many arms and 
heads was introduced into Indian iconography can be 
fixed with some definiteness. Literary evidence shows 
that images of the gods were familiar in the middle of 
the second century 8.c,, and the sculptural evidence of the 
Sanchi gateways indicates that about the same time 
the figure of the goddess Laksmi with normal human 
shape had already attained the well-established type 
which it has preserved ever since all over India, 
Numismatic evidence shows that while Siva was still 
represented as two-armed about the middle of the first 
century a.c., four-armed figures of that deity began to 
be common not long after that time. The second halt 
of the first century «.c. may therefore be regarded as the 
period when the Hindu gods began to be represented with 
four arms. | 

How is this innovation to be accounted for?{ The 
individuality of the Vedic gods, being vaguely conceived, 
was differentiated either by the species of animal drawing 
their cars or by the distinctive weapons held im their 
hands. When the ancient Hindu artists began to repre- 
sent the Vedic deities in stone and metal they were faced 
with the necessity of individualizing their undifferentiated 
forms, They could do so in two ways. They could make 
the god recognizable by representing him with his rahana 
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(which is a Vedie conception) as a distinguishing mark, 
while giving the god himself a normal human shape with 
one head and two arms.) An example of this method is 
Indra with his elephant. Similarly, on early Indian coins 
Siva represented in ordinary human form may be identified 
by his bull Nandi. On the other hand, a single very 
distinctive weapon or symbol might suffice to identify 
a god. Thus on early coins the two-armed Siva may be 
recognized by the trident he holds in one hand. (But if 
a particular deity had to be distinguished when both his 
hands were engaged in action, some other device became 
necessary for purposes of identification. Such a device 
was the addition of two extra arms to hold the 
characteristic symbols of the god. That such was the 
original intention is indicated by the fact that when 
all four hands do not hold the distinctive symbols, the 
natural hands are always employed for action or gesture, 
while the additional pair hold symbols. 

It is impossible to suppose that the artists were inspired 
by a mere taste for fantastic abnormities: for why in 
that case did they never represent any deity with more 
than two legs? They departed, however, from the direct 
statements of the Rigveda regarding the heads and arms 
of the gods. For an examination of that Veda shows 
that the shadowy forms of the gods were imagined to 
resemble those of men in having one head and two arms. 

(Nevertheless the conception of a plurality of heads and 
arms is traceable to the Rigveda itself in the form of 
figurative expressions, which later lent themselves to 
& concrete interpretation. Thus the god Agni is spoken 
of as three-headed, because the sacrificial fire burna on 
three altars; he is also said to he seven-handed, because 
the conventional number of his flames is seven; and the 
Creator Viévakarman (an earlier form of Brahmi) is 
described as having arms on all sides (viseato-hiliw), and 
as facing in every direction (wiscato-mukha) to indicate 
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liis universal activity and his all-seeing nature. Such 
expressions naturally sugeested the representation of 
Brahmi with the four heads and four arms which 
remained characteristic of this god in Indian icono- 
graphy. As the Rigveda contained no suggestion of 
many heads in the ease of the other two leading gods, 
Visnu and Siva, néither of them was represented with 
more than one head. But the practical need of four 
arms being here the same, two additional arms were 
given in their cases also, each hand holding one of the 
four respective symbols that had come to be regarded as 
eharacteristic of these deities. Owing to the frequency 
of the images of the great gods, and the extension of this 
new feature to several others, the possession of many 
arms, and to « less extent of many heads, came to be 
considered a characteristic of divine beings.) Henee the 
intrusion of this abnormity of Hindu iconography into 
the art of Mahayana Buddhism during the last centuries 
of its existence in India, Thus an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokiteévara found in Orissa appears with four 
arms, and another at Kanheri (near Bombay) with eleven 
heads. 

‘Tt has been suggested that these monstrosities were 
derived from some form of popular religion. But this 
assumption is unsupported by evidence, whereas the 
notion of many arms and heads can be shown to have 
its source in the oldest Veda. ) There are, moreover, many 
indications that the religious art of ancient India was 
strongly influenced by the literature of the Brahmins. 
Thus scenes from the Sanskrit epics are often found 
represented in early Indian sculpture ; and there are 
several technical works in Sanskrit which give minute 
rules for the construction of divine images. Even in the 
early Buddhist religious art of India the sculpture shows 
a distinct literary basis. Thos at Bharhut several Jitaka 
stories were represented and actually named ; and the 

amas. D1 . 
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carvings on the great Boro-Badar temple in Java largely 
represent scenes from the Jataka book. 

It has further been suggested that the introduction of 
many arms and heads into Hindu iconography is due to 
Semitic influence. But such influence at so late a period 
as that in which the innovation arose seems quite out 
of the question, while on the other hand it is easily 
explained from purely Indian antecedents. 

(it has also been assumed that the new conception of 
the gods possessing many arms was simply intended to 
symbolize the superhuman strength of the divine powers, ) 
But here it must be remembered that the abnormat” 
number of arms was at first only four and not many, the 
latter only appearing as a later development, On the 
other hand, the addition of two more arms ean be much 
more detinitely explained from the practical needs of 
the Indian artist, as indicated above. 
( The main conclusions here arrived at are these: (1) The 
representation of gods with four arms began in the period 
50-100 a.c. (2) The notion of the gods having several 
arms and heads was indigenous to India, having been 
suggested by figurative expressions occurring in the oldest 
Veda. (3) The purpose of the innovation was the practical 
one of supplying a means of displaying the symbols 
without which the gods could not be adequately identified 
when represented by themselves apart from the adjunct 
of a aisapseis) | 
i A. A. Macpnonett. 





THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTILIVA 
The importance of the Aautiliya Arthaséstra is so 
great that it is natural that every effort should be made 
to ascribe it definitely to the minister of Candragupta 
and thus to fix its date, This position has been contended 
for by Professor Jacobi! in an important paper, and it 
1 Uber die Echtheit des Aaufiliya, SEPAW. 1912, pp. 832-49. 
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-< doubtful whether much ean be added to the arguments 
which he has adduced. But it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that he has not proved his case, and that 
we cannot yet say, save a5 4 mere hypothesis, that the 
Arthasistra represents the work of a writer of 300 B.C. 

The view of Hillebrandt was,’ and apparently still is,* 
that the constant use of the phrase ift Kautilyah tells 
against the authorship of Kautilya himself and ascribes 
the work to his school. Jacobi admits that the quotation 
does not prove the personal authorship, but, with Shama 
Shastri? he contends that there is nothing Inconsistent im 
the mention with the actual authorship, and he denies 
that the work can be ascribed to a school of Kautilya. 
Such an attribution requires, he considers, that there 
should have been some one to develop a doctrine and 
found a school, and that a later member of the school 
should set it out in a book. But how could a busy 
politician like Kautilya found a school? Can we imagine 
that Bismarck in his old age would have founded a school ? 
‘The only mode in which he could have done 50 Was 
by writing a textbook, based on his wide experience 
and doubtless on materials in part collected for him. 
His school was therefore not a gurudisyaparampard oF 
qurugisyasanutand, but a tanmatinwsdrita. 

Two objections to this theory are adduced and dismissed 
by Jacobi himself. In the first place, what is denied by 
Jacobi. is asserted by the author of the Mudrarakeasa, 
who assumes as normal what Jacobi denies. Jacobi 
therefore points out that the author of the drama lived 
1,000 years after the statesman and described the time of 
his hero on the model of his own. But here, again, what is 
the force of this argument? Kautilya was not Bismarck, 
and India is not Germany. We cannot possibly by any 

i Gfter das Kaufiliyasdatra, Breslau, 1908, 


® Uber die Anfiinge des incischen Dramas (Minchen, 1014), p. 17. 
2 In his edition, p. xii. 


& a 
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process of reasoning deny that Kautilya may have in 
his leisure time figured as the founder of a school in the 
sense of a qurusisyasamtdina, 

In the second place, Kimandaki, the composer of the 
Nitisira, refers to Vignugupta, ice. Kautilya, as his qurw, 
As Kimandaki lived not before the third century A.D., and 
perhaps much later, he cannot have meant that Kautilya 
was actually his teacher, and the term must have been 
used either to denote him as the great authority on the 
subject or to signify that he was his paramparigurn, 
The latter conclusion is so obviously the normally correct 
one that Jacobi is driven to strange straits to disprove it. 
He points out that Kamandaki’s work is deficient in the 
treatment of the question of administrative control of 
trade and commerce, ete., which give the value to the 
Arthasistra, and that it shows the knowledge of a Pandit, 
not a statesman. He also argues from the Nitisadra 
Gi, 7, 8) that Kamandaki asserts that he produced an 
abbreviated work based on the Daréana of Kautilya, and 
that he almosts verbally quotes in ii, 6 the Arthadistra. 
showing that he merely called Kautilya his guru because 
he was his authority. 

All this is of no value for its purpose and obscures the 
real issue. We cannot even prove that Kamandaki used 
the Arthadistra as we have it; daréanad is possibly 
“according to the textbook”, but it may mean only 
according to the views, which might be contained in 
any other book based on the work. of Kautilya and 
belonging to his school: the quotation is not verbal 
(widyds catasra evaitd iti for catasra eva vidydh), and 
it too could be given at second-hand. But, what is more 
important still, there is nothing in the reference of 
Kimandaki to hint that the work, assiming it to be 
the Arthaégastra, could not be really a work of Kautilya’s 
school and not by his own hand. Jacobi himself admits 
that, o¢., Jaimini and Bidariyana were not personally 
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the authors of their Sitras, although these Sitras are 
repeatedly quoted as statements of their views. Even, 
therefore, if Kamandaki used our Arthasastra—which 
is quite probable, but not proved—he may have been 
using a work of the school, not of the actual authorship 
of Kautilya, The point is so obvious that it is only worth 
making because Jacobi has ignored it. 

But there is yet another objection to Jacohi's theory. 
Even if we admitted his own hypothesis and accepted the 
view that there could only be a matanusarita in Kautilya’s 
ease, we are carried no further to the actual authorship of 
Kautilya. Once he had written a book, then any successor 
vn the literature of polities could have produced an 
Arthaééstra based on his views and quoting him as does 
the present Arthasastra. If we are to believe that 
a Brahmin could not be both Pandit and statesman— 
which Indian tradition contradicts—still there was 
nothing to prevent a Pandit writing an Arthasastra and 
using a statesman’s work. Jacobi does not pretend that 
the numerous predecessors cited by Kautilya were 
statesmen: he thinks that they were schoolmen, but he 
ignores that in citing and criticizing them his author also 
shows himself well versed in the learning of the schools. 
Surely one obvious solution is that Kautilya was “n 
energetic student of the Arthasistra, who carried his 
theoretic knowledge into practice, and in the evening of 
his days enriched the theory by knowledge based on his 
practieal experience, and that the Arthadistra is based 
on his teaching, though not by his own hand, By the 
simple hypothesis all the difficulties imagined by Jacob 
disappear, and we avoid interpreting India by the habits 
of Bismarck. 

It remains, therefore, only to consider whether there is 
anything in the Arthasastra which betrays the actunl 
personality of the author, and which cannot be put down 
to a disciple of a school either founded by him—through 


4 
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his acknowledged prominence as a politician—or hased on 
his writings alone. The only important arguments of 
Jacobi are those based on this point of view :— 

1. Jacobi considers that the frequent mention of 
opposing views and the reference to their authors as 
dcarydh 1s inconsistent with the later authorship. No 
weight can be given to this view: if Kautilya was 
polemical, then his school naturally followed his footsteps, 
and it is quite impossible to assert that dedrydh could not 
be used by his followers of other scholars than their 
master: this term denotes respect, not obedience, and 
respect for other scholars, despite disagreement, is not 
impossible nor unusual in India. 

2, Jacobi lays stress on the fact that the practical 
part of the work is precisely that for which no other 
authorities are quoted; but this merely proves at most 
that the work represents Kautilya's views, not that he 
wrote it. 

3. Jacobi argues that the work is not a Sitra but 
a Bhisya, and that this proves that it is not the work of 
a school but of an individual author. The work does not 
call itself a Bhasya: an added verse calls it a Sitra and 
a Bhasya, and it is called a Bhisya by a commentator on 
Kamandaki. But all this is beside the point: granted 
that it is o Bhiisya (of a peculiar kind comparable to the 
Praga. apidabhdaya), is it by Kautilya himself ? For this 
the argument proves nothing = it may represent a Bhasya 
produced in his school in either sense of that term, precisely 
as the Prasastapddabhdsya is an exposition of the 
Vaigesika system. 

4. Jacobi deduces from the opening line of the text, 
which refers to the collection of the views of other authors 
that the work cannot be the product of a school but of nin 
individual. This, however, is no argument against the 
work being a product of someone after Kautilya, 

5. Stress is laid by Jacobi on the last verses of 
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i, 1; il, 10, and the three verses at the end which ascribe 
the work to Kautilya and which he compares with the 
notice of Dandin in the Dagakumaracarita, where 
reference is made to a samkgiptd version of dandaniti in 
6,000 Slokas by Visnugupta, though he does not explain 
the reference to 6,000 élokas, which offers obvious 
difficulties? The obvious objection that those verses are 
not by the anthor himself but are put in to make the 
work appear his, he recognizes, but objects that the last 
verse in particular shows 4 disregard of professors, and at 
the same time, despite its pride, a regard for the king, 
his master, which is inconceivable in anyone except the 
Chancellor of Candragupta himself, The lines are :— 
yena sastram ea sastram oo Nandardjagata ca bhith 
amaracnoddhriany déu tena sastram ida krtam. 


It would seem to me that these lines are very unlike 
a statesman, and very like the production of a follower 
who desired to extol the fame of his work and of his 
master. The parallel of the Yajiavalkya Smrli, a very 
definitely individual work of a member of a legal school, is 
precisely, pace Professor Jacobi, in point. If, as was 
doubtless the case, Kautilya’s name could win favour, it 
+. not in the slightest degree likely that the author of 
the Arthasistra would hesitate to ascribe to the work, 
especially if, as is the case, the work was clearly based on 
Kautilya’s teachings. 

On the other hand, there are certain indications that the 
statesman was not the actual author of the book we have, 
In one case Jacobi? sees aclever literary device of a master 
hand in the artifice by which Bharadvija is made to 
criticize a view of Kautilya’s only to be refuted by Kautilya. 
But this fact would have a far more probable explanation 


1 ‘That éloka here ia used of prose (aa iin the copyist's sense)—see 
Hertel, Tawnikhydyike, i, 1$—is most improbable. 
ap. B40. 
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in the ease of a follower than in that of the statesman 
himself, and the passage reads far batter on this view, 
In the second place, the mode of citation is prima facie 
that of an authority: noone, for example, holds that the 
Kausttaki Bralmana was written by the Kausitaki whom 
it so often quotes as authoritative. In the third place, the 
name of Kautilya is suspicious: it means « falsehood ”, 
and even if Canakya’s cunning stratagems are famous, it 
Seems & curious name for him to bear in his own work: 
The form Kautalya (for which Kautilya would then be 
& popular variant), if it could be adopted, would evade this 
difficulty, but it is only evidenced by the commentator on 
Kamandaki and a later lexicographer, and it is impossible 
to set this authority up against our text’: whatever its 
source Kautilya seems to have been the name given in 
it, and it is really inconceivable that there Was & real nome 
Kautalya, elsewhere unknown: on the other hand, the 
mention of Kautilya for the embodiment of cunning is 
quite natural. In the fourth place, the mention of China 
(Cinapattaé ca Cinabhiimijah) is remarkable in 300 Be, 
and impossible if the name is derived from the Thsin 
dynasty (247 n.c.), although Jacobi ® thinks that it disposes 
of that derivation : of course, however, the word may be 
an interpolation. In the tifth place, the Arthasisira agrees 
closely in form with the Kaémaéastra?: itis very probable 
that the latter text borrows from the former, but the 
similarity of the quotation of the same rare authorities, 
Cairayana and Ghota(ka)mukha, renders it very surprising 
that the authors should be separated by a period of six 
centuries as held by Jacobi, who ascribes Vitsyayana to 
the third century ap’ In the sixth place, the metre of 
the slokas (300 in number) in the Arthadistra 18 far more 
classical in type® than that of the Ramayana itself, and 
* The MSS. agree in the use of; see Hillebrande, p. 3. 


* SKPAW. 1911, p. O81. * Loe. cit, pp. 962, 963. 
‘ SKPAW, 1912, p. Bl, * SKPAW, 191), p. 971, 
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it contains correct Tristubh stanzas in regular metre, which 
is a clear proof of comparatively recent date. No such 
verses are to be found in a work of the fourth century 
nc. of which we have a probable date, the Brhaddevata. 
This fact, coupled with the fact that the language 1s not 
markedly archaic, suggests that we cannot look for a very 
early date for the work. For a precise date we have no 
real ground: it is older, of course, than the classical 
literature, such as Dandin and than the Tantrakhyayika,’ 
which uses it freely enough, but the date of the latter 
work is unknown. It has been dated by Hertel con- 
jecturally in 200 8.c. on the ground that there is-no reason 
to suspect a long period between it and the Kautiltya, 
and that the latter work in its turn is probably not long 
after the period of Canakya, but this suggested date is 
doubtless at least a couple of centuries too early, so far as the 
available evidence goes. It is, however, perfectly possible 
‘that the Arthaédstra is an early work, and that it may 
be assigned to the first century B.c., while its matter very 
probably is older by a good deal than that. Tt is, of 
course, possible enough that the minister of Candragupta 
left no record of his views, and that it was a later 
weneration which framed a set of views for him, but this 
is not a necessary assumption and may be dismissed until 
and unless some definite evidence for it appears. 


A. BerriepaLte KEeIru. 


1} Hertel, Tuutrikhpiyiba, i, 142-5: it may be noted that on p. 145 
Hertel misunderstands the words tatra yod bhayisthds kiryasiddinikaram 
rad brigns tat kuryit: this does not provide for the acceptance of 
a najority view of ministers in a difficult, situation, but leaves the king 
to take a majority view or the best advice given. The omission of wd as 
in the Tantritkhlyita is cosy, tut misses the point, This view he 
wrongly uses to support his rendering of prayogam opalebhye in the 
Arthadisra (p. 22, . 4), which no doubt refers to Cinnkya's practical 
experience, as taken by Jacobi, SRPAW. 1912, p. B46. 

* For arguments for a late date and fictitions authorship see J. Jolly. 
ZDMAG, ixvili, 25-9, 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN PERIOD OF INDIAN HISTORY 

The ingenuity and interest of Dr. Spooner’'s recon- 
struction’ of the Zoroastrian period of Indian history 
render it desirable to examine with some care the literary 
evidence which he adduces in support of his thesis: such 
an examination will, it seems to me, establish that the 
theory, so far as it rests on such evidence, has no foundation 
in fact. 

1. Ahura Mazda is represented as the equivalent of 
Asura Maya, the latter being the Indian form of a term 
used by imported Iranian stone - workers, Maya being 
really Maja, where j is a spirant. This equation is open 
to the obvious retort that Asura as an equivalent for 
Ahura is not explained ; are we to suppose that the stone- 
masons of Iran were such excellent philologists that they 
knew that Indian Asura was Iranian Ahura, and so 
replaced their own Ahura by Asura, or that their Indian 
fellow-workers had the same knowledge, or that the 
Indians merely replaced an unknown word by a known 
one? The last explanation is, unhappily, open to the 
fatal objection that as Asura in Mauryan times had an 
evil sense, we must suppose that the Iranian masons, who 
revered their patron deity, nevertheless induced the 
Indians to regard him as a demon. This is all very 
absurd, and the obvious fact that Asura Maya is an easy 
and natural Indian conception should not be overlooked. 

2. From Weber Dr. Spooner borrows the view that 
Diinavas and Asuras in India often denote foreign peoples, 
a statement which he should? have proved, and which he 
will find it difficult to prove, and in the assertion, “I am 
Vigvakarman, the great sage of the Diinavas,” in the 
great epic he finds an assertion of the identity of Maya 
with Ormuzd in clear terms. Kavi he finds difficult in 
an Indian sense, as Maya was certainly not a great poet, 

1 JRAS. 1015, pp. 69-80, 405-55. 
* Especially as he rejects Weber's views on Maya, 
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But Kavi in India does not mean necessarily nor even 
normally in the epic a poet; it means 4 sage, and the kind 
of skill is described in the epithet Visvakarman. 

3, In several passages of the epic Dr. Spooner finds 
reference to sculptured representations of figures divine, 
semi-divine, and human; to this end he renders divyan 
abhiprayan ... vilitan as “ concepts of the gods .. - 
which thou hast fashioned", where the sense is obviously 
and only possible as "divine purposings.. . - carried out ", 
the meaning being that the Sabha is to be one fulfilling 
the aims of gods, ete, So 8.000 Riksasas, who “ bidden 
by Maya” guard and support the Sabha, are manufactured 
into statues, though why the poet should have then said 
“hidden” instead of “made” passes comprehension, 
especially as the literal sense is perfect, and the same 
remark applies to the Guhyakas who support Kubera s 
Sabha; surely common sense must remind us that these 
demons have no better task than to support the halls of 
their overlords: This application of common sense, 
however, destroys at once the interpretation put on the 
South Indian text of the epic, n, 11. 14-16, in which by 
(a) seeing an incorrect text and inventing a new one, 
(b) translating bhava as a statue of a being, and (ec) by 
inventing for Persepolis an architectural conception of 
surpassing grandeur, Dr. Spooner finds a reference to 
a throne-room of various floors, apparently supported 
by statues. The text is, in ‘teelf. as often in the South 
Indian edition, not very satisfactory, but at any rate 
bhava does not mean statue, nor is thera, a single word of 
various floors of the Sabha. . 

4. The description given by the Asura Maya of his 
palaces is said to agree most strikingly with the account 
of Megasthenes of Candraguptas palaces. The actual 
similarity seems to me to be of the utmost VAgEness, a5 
ean be seen from a glance at the two versions as printed 
by Dr. Spooner. The real parallel with the deeds of the 
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Asura is Pataliputra wrought by magic in the Katha- 
saritsigare, but this is purely Indian, for the wiles or 
magic (mdyd) of the Asura are notorious throughout 
Indian literature from the Rgveda on. 

5. It may be added that the epic passages cited cannot 
be dated precisely ; none of them need be, or probably is, 
older than several centuries a.p., and that they bear 
witness to the period of the Mauryas is most improbable. 

6. The derivation of Maurya from a Persian form 
Mourva, which is Merv and Meru, and the valley of the 
Mirghab, can hardly be taken seriously, and the discussion 
of Panini, v, 3. 99, without reference to Béhtlingk’s views, 
is ill-advised. Maurya as Mervian = Iranian = Zoroastrian 
(an equation which it is wholly wrong to make") does not 
help the sense at all, and horses and chariots, if Persian, 
are also par excellence, alike in early Vedic and in late 
epic, Indian. 

T. The idea that Canakya was a Magian minister of 
state is in itself almost too absurd to controvert, but the 
view that the Atharvan priest is really, in whole or part, 
& magician from Persia is one that ignores the history of 
the place of that Veda in India, and the early importance 
of magic and the position thus won for the wielder of 
magic in the king's entourage: it js sufficient to refer 
to the end of the Aifareya Ariéhkmana to see that the 
Purohita with his magic spells was established in royal 
favour long before Candragupta or the Arthagdatra, which 
ig very possibly long subsequent to his date, 

&. It is abundantly established, it is argued, that the 
Magi did come into India in early times and that 
Magadha was their chief centre. But the evidence js 
that of the Bhavisya and Viswu Purdnas, as interpreted 
by Dr. Spooner, and Purina evidence has absolutely no 

1 It is clear that Iran was n 


even if we believe, as ] da, 
1915, pp. 700-9), 


oat once or early won to Aoroastrianinm, 
that the Magiana were Zoroastrian (JRAS. 
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value for any early date, say before $00 4.p. Doubtless, 
eo far as real Magi are referred to, they are of a late 
Iranian migration; the Bhavisya Purana, which alone 
has a clear migration story, is a work which has been 
‘continuously interpolated, and which, as now edited, refers 
to Noah,’ete. ‘To what interpolation the Magi story refers 
we do not unhappily know: certainly not to 300 B.C. 

9. The Bhavisya mentions that Garuda was lent by 
Krsna to Samba in his search for Magas, and Wilson 
expresses doubt whether the Garuda Purdya is. properly 
so described, as it deals mainly with sun-worship. The 
representation of Garuda is like that of Ahura Mazda, 
and Garuda first occurs in the Taitturiye Aranyake, and 
the Aranyakas are centred especially im North Behar. 
The Garuda Purina is of local Indo-Zoroastrian origin. 
All this will not for a moment stand examination: Garuda 
is the sun bird; his substance, though not his name, is 
early Vedic; a Purina about sun-worship is naturally his; 
the Aranyakas (whatever the plural here means) have 
nothing to show they are specially centred in North 
Behar; if Ahura is depicted with traits like Garuda’s, 
he is no doubt thus showing solar attributes. 

10. The equation of Magadha and the Maghas, not 
to mention the mother goddess Magh&, are flagrant 
absurdities which should have been allowed to rest in 
the obscurity in which Mr. Hewitts ingenious but wild 
speculations now deservedly lie, and Sir G. Grierson is 
hardly likely to find his theory of inner and outer bands 
in language strengthened by its. yielding the result of 
concord with Dr. Spooner’s theory of Magian dominance. 

Ll. It is impossible to follow Dr. Spooners argument 
regarding the Yajurveda, Ii the Carakas are the Parsis, 


then the Taittiriye and Kafhaka Sarihitds should contain 
heretical doctrines: they do not. If Yajnavalkya is 
heretical, then why 15 ‘+ that the Vajasaneyi 15 
not heretical? And it 1s Yajiavalkya who calls the 
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Carakas wrong teachers, and who is rather more eastern 
than they. 

12. That Yavanini is = Persian is simply impossible 
unless and until an example of the use of the famous 
Ionian name of the Persians is produced of any date up to 
300 Be, Zoroastrian tribes in Orissa between 538 and 
300 Kc. are phantoms, and the Persian (Yavana) Bhaga- 
datta of the Indian settlement Prigiyotisa is no more 
substantial, 

13. When the mass of unproved and unscientific 
hypotheses is considered it is obvious that the conelusion 
of the Persian Buddha and his racial connexion Adoka 
cannot possibly be accepted. The question of Iranian 
influence on the story of Buddha's birth is in itself one of 
legitimate interest, but the fundamental fact js that early 
Buddhism is wholly untouched, as expounded in the 
literature which can claim to give the truest version 
of it, by Zoroastrian ideas, and its origin and development 
‘tan be and has been successfully depicted on Indian 
frounds alone, Similarly, that Agoka sought to reconcile 
rulers and ruled on an eclectic basis of religion is not 
supported by a single piece of evidence. 

14, The argument er silentio may be used too far, but 
it is incredible that Megasthenes should have known that 
the king to whom he went as ambassador was Iranian and 
not have told us so. Such a silence is fatal to the whole 
substance of Dr. Spooner’s theory and should have warned 
him against forming it, 

The only conelusion to be drawn from the evidence js 
clear, Tran may and no doubt did lend India ideas of 
various kinds; in each case these must be carefully looked 
for and examined? and ascribed to Iran only if another 

' Tt is clear that the Gjtmtion of the Maryan palace and the palace 
of Darius rests on whally insufficient evidences on the archwological side. 
There is no a@ priori renscn to deny its possibility, but it must he 


established by archwology, not by such evidence ow. addueed hy 
Dr. Spooner. 
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and Indian origin is not possible and natural. A Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history never existed, nor indeed was 
any such existence to be expected. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 





DAY AND NIGHT IX INDIA 

In the last April number of the Journal (p. 215, n. 4) 
Dr. Fleet notes that the term ratri-divasa, “ night-and- 
day,” is a rather peculiar one for India, where the day 
has always run from sunrise, not from sunset, and he 
suggests that the : ndeclinables naktamdivam* and ratris- 
divam mentioned by Panini (v, 4. 77) may be due to 
euphonic considerations, the terms in Brahmanical hooks 
being of the type aho-ratra, dina-ratri, dyu-nisa, ete, 

This statement of the case seems to go a good deal 
farther than the early evidence warrants. The use of the 
Brahmanical books is somewhat understated ; thus, 
rdiryahant 1s found in Manu (i, 66), the Ramayana, 
ete, ; naktamdinam, f not nakiaradivam, is not rare in 
classical literature, and ratrimdivam is also found there. 
What is much more important is that the Vedic evidence 
is in favour of a less positive view. ‘The reckoning by 
nights, not days, is there not at all uncommon, as in 
RY. iv, 16. 19, keapé madema faridag ca pirvih; vill, 
2g. 3, ete. Moreover, the Brahmanas regularly talk of 
one of the chief constituents of the sacrificial enlendar a8 
a dagoraira, and the Agreda expressly (v1, 4. 1) talks of 
dhag ca krendm dhar arywnatie 4, with which may be 
compared v, 82. 8, ya imé ubhé dhant purd ete dprayuchan 
svadhir devah savild, and this use of ahant is not rare in 
that text. It is most probable that its development was 
aided, if not caused, by the conception of two sorts of day, 
and that the expression is much more easily explained 
thus than if we simply assume that day and night were 80 ; 

1 Nabfansdivasem as given by Dr. Fleet is doubtless « Japsua calam. 
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much of a pair as to produce a dual of one of them as 
an equivalent of both, a procedure for which there is 
extremely little evidence. 

Now the interpretation of the facts of the Raveda does 
not naturally lend itself to the view that the sunrise 
began the day if day is used in the sense of a period of 
24 hours. It is much more natural to assume that day 
and night were kept apart, and as two distinct elements: 
so that day did not include night nor night day ; so often 
in the Brihmanas the year is reckoned at $60 nights or 
360 days or 720 nights and days together. It is of course 
perfectly natural that by synecdoche either the term 
“night” or“ day” should be applied to the whole period, 
and for the Vedic period we can only say that the day 
began with sunrise and not with sunset if we mean the 
day as opposed to the night, not the period of 24 hours of 
which 360 make in the Vedic period the year, 

While the Vedic evidence does not earry us further 
than this, it must be remembered that there is evidence 
from other Indo-European peoples of the conception that 
night precedes day: for the Gauls Cwsar says expressly * 
spatia omnis temporis non numero dierum sed noctium 
Jiniunt ; dies natales et mensium et annorum initia sie 
observant ut noctem dies suhsequatur; of the Germans 
Tacitus records? neo dierwm numerum sed noctium 
computant... nox ducere diem videtur. The Athenians 
began the day with sunset,and used the term yO riuepor 
for the whole “day”, and there are traces of the same 
position of night in Iran.* ‘Thus there is no small 
probability in favour of the view that the practice of 
reckoning the “day” from the beginning of night is 

| See JRAS. 1913, pp. 677-80. 

5 Bell, Gall. vi, 18, 
* Germania, 1). 
* Macrobius, Saf, j, 3; Gellius, iij, 2. 


' CE Aimmer, Altindisehes Leben, fi, bE 5 Hirt, Diz Jndo-permanen, 
ii, HO ; Feist, AC uit ins ifer fado-germeanen, Epp. a, wt). 
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Indo-European, and that in the Veda the frequent use 
of night as a measure of time is to be traced back to 
& period when the “day" was reckoned from the 
beginning of night. 

Further support for this view that the other reckoning 
was gradually introduced can perhaps be derived from 
the use of the term amdavdsyd: no doubt in the Sitras 
the term may include the day on the night following 
which there is amévasyd, but it is natural to suppose that 
the term originally denoted rather the night only of 
amdévasyd, a tact easier to observe than to predict. That 
this view was held actually in the Vedic period is 
indicated by the double form of améavasya prescribed in 
the Kausttaky Brahmana (iii, 1), which refers, according 
to the Saikhdyana Srauta Sitru (i, 3. 6), to svo na 
drasteti! yad ahag ca na dréyeta te amdvisye. The 
natural sense * of the Brahmana is to denote as amavasya 
either the night of amdvasyi or the night after the 

' drag may be passive or active here, the latter being supported by 
one teading in Apastamha Puribhdsdaitra, 69, but the passive suits best 
the parallel driyeta, which is of course the common generic optative. 
For the passive use see Speyer, ZDMG. Ixiv, 316, 317, who rives 
elussical examples, 

* It is really impossible, it seems to ma, despite Weber (Jyotipa, 
pp. 5lseqq.)} and Oldenberg (SBE. xxx, 26) to equate the terms of the 
Brihmana and of the Sdtra: the former evidently treats the two 
paurnamidsls as (1) that night prior to (2) which is when the moon rises 
about sunset; the Sdtra has as (1) the time when the moon rises about 
sunset, and as (2) when it risesafter sunset. Similarly the Brihmana 
has as oomd-eisyda (1) anirjfidya purnetdd amdvisydiyin candramasam, 
and (2) the next night: the account in (1) ia really = the second of the 
Sitra; the term anirjidya cannot be taken as ditramirgena . . 
nuleitya (ef. Sayana on the corrupt Aitareya Brdhmana, vii, 11), a8 can 
easily be seen from Haudhdyana Srawa Sara, i, 1. The fact is that 
the Upavasatha really applies to the night only (of. Taittiriya Samhitd, 
i, 6.7.3; Satapatha Brdhmana, i, 1.1, 7), but naturally the preparatory 
rites of the daytime before and the night ritual come to be regarded as 
closely connected as a day's performance. Purastdt, which can hardly 
mean ‘before (sunset)", may mean “in the east’; the former sense 
perhaps explains the word in Apastamba, Le, (SBE. xxx, 333), where 
itis unintelligible, Apastamba agrees with the Briahmana in its choice 
of full moon nights. Gobhila (i. 5. 1 seqq,) agrees with Sdikhdyana. 

7mas, 1016, 10 
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night of améavdsyd. The Siitra means according to 
Anartiya’s commentary the day and night preceding the 
day and night of amdvisya@ or that day and night; 
Anartiya is the less deserving of credence in that he 
applies the term (ifhi to the period, showing that he 
assumes for the Sitra the later theory of tithis, but it is 
probable from the use of ahah that the Sitra includes the 
day with the following night in its calculation. 

This, however, is a matter of little importance: the 
evidence of the Veda is adequate to show that the day 
did not in the earliest period commence with sunrise 
rather than sunset, that the old custom of reckoning by 
nights was not forgotten, and that the terms nahtari- 
divam and rdtrimdivam are not due to euphomie con- 
siderations, but are genuine old expressions, belonging to 
the large number of such terms preserved in Péinini.* 
Like the term rafridivasa of the Divydvadana, they 
show that the idea of night preceding day was naturally 
enough one that persisted even when the contrary view 
was more prevalent. 

A. BerriepaLe KEITH. 


THE HEGINNINGS OF THE INDIAN DRAMA 

Professor Hillebrandt has made in his little paper, 
Uber die Anfdnge des indischen Dramas? an interesting 
contribution to the literature of the origin of the drama, 
and his views are sufficiently novel to deserve special 
notice, His main object is to show the early date of the 
drama in India, but it may be doubted if all his evidence 
ean bear close examination. 

1. Panini’s Nata Satra (iv, 3, 110, 111) remains of 
doubtful sense, so long as we cannot prove that Nata here 
must refer to real acting; the theoretical doubts brought 
by Hillebrandt against the early development of a Sitra 


! See Bahtlingk, /dnint, p. xviii, 
® Site. der Ada, Bayeriechen Abeadenue der Wissenschaften, 1914, 
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on dancing or pantomime cannot be accorded any weight, 
as on a question of this sort subjective views can prove 
nothing. .4 priert dance and pantomime may easily be 
older than a real drama, 

2. The great epic does not know Natakas: the sense of 
actor seen by Hillebrandt in xii, 140. 21 is not necessary 
nor, In my opinion, even probable, as a pantomimist can 
as easily show versatility as an actor. But in any case the 
great epic in such passages as xii, 140 is a product of the 
Christian era at soonest, and Patafijali is a far earlier 
authority for a germinal drama, 

3. The Ramuiyane mentions(ii,67,15) Natas and Natakas, 
but with no suggestion of more than pantomime; in ii, 69.3 
we have mifekini smihwh, and in ii, 1. 27 vydmisrakesu 
is glossed as including Nitakas in mixed language. But 
these passages are no evidence for the fourth or the third 
century B.C. Whatever the date of the early part of the 
epic, there is no doubt that the epic as a whole is not 
evidence for any period as early as Patafijali. 

4. The puppet play is perhaps referred to in the great 
epie (il, $0, 23; v. 39. 1), and Professor Hillebrandt 
argues! that the puppet play is essentially posterior to the 
drama, and supposes its pre-existence. Here, again, this 
seems an unjustifiable priori reasoning; apart from the 
fact that the names Siitradhira and Sthaipaka point 
the other way, the separate and independent origin and 
development of the puppet play seem perfectly natural 
and reasonable, and the burden of proof is on those who 
seck to deny this. I agree, however, with Professor 
Hillebrandt that there is no trace of the puppet play 
in Therigdtha, 394 or of the shadow play there or in the 
great epic (xii, 294. 5), and that the drama is not derived 
from the puppet play, 

5. There is no early Buddhist evidence for a drama: 
apart from doubts as to the date of such a list as the 

Against Pischel, Die Heimat des Puppenspieles (Halle, 1900), 
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Brahmayiia Sutta (i, 1. 13) there is the obvious fact that 
neither naccam nor pektham need mean a drama at all. 
The Jataka prose, of course, has no evidential value for 
any definite early period. 

We are left, therefore, with the old evidence alone, that 
of Patafijali in the Mahdbhasya, the value of which is 
now generally recognized. The point is important, because 
the drama there represented is essentially religious in 
origin, and Professor Hillebrandt is anxious to diminish 
the stress laid by most modern inguirers on this side 
of the drama. He prefers with Grosse! to call attention 
to the importance of the war and love dances of primitive 
savages, and agrees with the dictum of the latter that the 
drama arises from such dances when accompanied by 
words; he also approves the definition of Natya (i, 84) by 
Bharata as “die kérperliche Darstellung des Wesens der 
Welt mit Freud und Leid". Further, he insists, like 
Dr. Gray,* that the imitation of the happenings of life 
may have given rise to comedy, a fact which explains, he 
thinks, the failure of India to rise to tragedy, the play 
remaining on its original popular level. Signs of this 
origin he sees (pp. 22-8) in (1) the maintenance of the 
dialogue between the director of the play and the 
actress which begins each play; (2) the use of various 
dialects; (3) the mixture of prose and song, as in the 
Greek mime; (4) the mixture of music and the dance 
with speech; (5) the simple stage; and (6) the use of the 
Vidiisaka, who is not really in origin altogether a religious 

These arguments are intended to show the essentially 
popular character of the drama and its origin, not in 
religion, but in the primitive mime of the Indian popular 
strolling actors and their wives. Some of them are not 
very much to the point as proofs; the use of various 


1 Anfange der Anat, Pe. 214 seq. 
' ERE. iv, 868, 
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dialects, the mixture of prose and verse with music and 
dance can be explained easily otherwise as representing 
religious life, the Greek religious drama having the latter 
peculiarity, and the former being explained by the 
development of language in India. The simple stage! 
is no proof of semi-religious character; it may not be 
borrowed from the Greek stage, and in all probability was 
not, but the religious stage in early Greek times was 
extremely simple. The case of the Vidisaka is rather 
against Hillebrandt, for from Bharata's description? the 
Vidiisaka of his time was rather a sinister figure, a devil 
hike the primitive harlequin? and a comic element in 
religious drama is natural in itself, and is attested by part 
of Hillebrandt’s own evidence, as he is careful to observe 
(p. 25). The use of the introductory dialogue of the 
director and the actress is held to refleet the simple 
state when the two were the chief performers of the play; 
but this feature, like Sittradhira, rather points to the 
influence of the puppet play and its performers, not to the 
original form of drama. 

The fact of this point of popular character is clearly not 
adequate to support the view of a popular as opposed 
to a religious origin of the drama; religion is indeed 
popular, and it is popular religion which, though doubtless 
sophisticated, forms the basis of drama in Greece as in 
India. The historical evidence in Greece and India alike 
is clearly in favour of a religious origin of drama, and the 
secularization of religion is an easy and natural process, 
of which in Greece there is clear evidence in proverb. 
The essential feature is that the growth of a real drama is 
a difficult and remarkable thing, and the religious seems to 
have been the only way in which in Greece and in India, 
by a parallel development, not by borrowing, the drama 
came into full being. The existence of elements from 

* Held to be Greek by Bloch, ZDMG., Iviii, 455. 

7 xxiv, LO. ? Driessen, Der Urapreng dea Hariekin (Berlin, 1904), 
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which we can imagine the origin of drama is a very 
eommon feature, but that is not enongh.! 

The view of Hillebrandt isthe more surprising in that he 
accepts (pp. 28-32), with reserves of detail, but in principle, 
the doctrine of von Schroeder that the Rareda contains 
dramatic hymns, rejecting the alternative ballad theory of 
Geldner, The hymn in which he finds a fragment of an 
Indian drama is iv, 18, where before v. 7 he imagines the 
sending away of a messenger and his return with news, 
and where in vv. 8-11 he finds a praise of India sung by 
the waters and heard by his mother from afar. These 
imaginative flights are hard to. follow, and I cannot feel 
that the drama theory is proved for this case any more 
than for the other cases hitherto adduced* But what 
ig surprising 1s that he should deny that there is any 
historic continuity between the Revedic drama, if any, and 
the later drama, He, however, insists on this point in 
favour of his own theory of the strolling players of low 
character who produced the true drama seen in classical 
times. This seems a hard view; the germs of a religious 
drama, as he elsewhere (p. 19) admits, are to be seen in 
the cases of dramatic ritual such as the dispute over the 
purehase of Soma (this appears to be reflected in the 
sinister form of the Vidiisaka who resembles in features 
the Soma seller of the ritual) and the mimic fight of Sidra 
and Aryan in the Mahaivrata. ‘The Brihmanas, therefore. 
can hardly be dismissed (p. 31) as containing nothing 
pointing to drama, and the Mahivrata is probably, as 
I have pointed out,’ the prototype of the slaying of 
Karmsa by Krsna, which is the same germ as produced the 

' The cases cited by Hillebrandt (p. 30, n. 1) are all far short of a real 

drama. 
_* Hillebrandt (p. 31) rightly declines to helieve with Hertel that 
Akbyina =drama. 1 am glad to find my views on von Schroeder's 
theory accepted by Professor W. Ridgeway, The Dramas aad Dramatic 
Davces of non Laropean Races, pp. 154-6, 

7 ADMG. Ixiv, 534 seqq, ; JRAS. 1912, Pp. 411 seq. 
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drama of Greece, and which is recorded for us by Patanjali 
as a definite and undoubted fact, of far greater value for 
the history of literature than the theoretic activity of 
strolling players. But the distinction of the Mahivrata 
and the slaying of Katisa is a splendid instance to show 
the length which had to be travelled before dramatic 
ritual became a real drama. Krsna and Kathsa had to he 
evolved—prohably by a religious faith in which vegetation 
spirits played a more prominent part than in early Aryan 
religion—from the nameless opponents representing the 
contest over the sun before a real drama could be 
produced. It was so produced by Pataijali’s time, but so 
far we have no further evidence of its existence, and the 
first authentic drama known of is the work of Asvaghosa,' 
probably in the second century a.D. or 300 years after 
Patanjali.* 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE DATE OF SANRKARACHARYA 

I propose in this paper to consider the evidence, 
external and internal, for determining the date of 
Sankaracharya, There has been such a vast diversity 
of opinion on the subject that it would be convenient to 
take the various dates that have been advanced and show 
how they are untenable before proceeding to determine 
the true date. The epoch of Sunkara is of great 


' The play here shows the prologue, the division into acts, the mixture 
of prose and verse and of dialects, and the figure of the Vidiigaka, all 
pointing to a history of eonsideruble duration anid strengthening the 
view of Patafijali'’s date os about LX nec, Cf. Winternitz, VO. xxvii, 
4) eeqq. 

2 It may be noted that Professor Hillebrandt’s view of the npe's 
ecoupation (p. 27, n. 2) is based on popular, not aclantific zoology. But 
doubtless his view was that of the maker of the pictorial scene. It may 
alan be noted that the rendering of tuldnurépesun moccofhdnesi (p. 11) 2s 
‘nt theatres suited to clansmen” seems strange, The sense would 
bitter be (he acquired proficiency when reborn in an actor's family) in 
theatrical subjects suited to one of his family”. 
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importance in the general history of religious thought 
in India. It will therefore be necessary to explain how 
far our date for Sankara tallies with the chronology of the 
other saints and philosophers of India. 

1. THe Trapitiona, Date (2625 Kaui Era, ec. 477 B.C.) 

It may appear needless to consider very seriously the 
date of Sankara according to Indian tradition as recorded 
in the professed biographies of the Achirya known as 
Sankara-V’ yayam, The most remarkable of these is the 
work of Madhava of the fourteenth century, This work 
discloses a profundity of philosophical learning in the 
writer, but also a sad lack of the historical instinct or 
critical insight. But the date assigned by Madhava, after 
the chronogram WoqmTeaays: approvingly quoted by 
him, has commanded acceptance even in modern days 
among men of Sanskrit scholarship and of high English 
education.t It is therefore necessary to sum up the 
evidence against this view. 

In the first place, it is clear from the Brahma Satra 
Bhashya that Sankara attacks the philosophical system 
and religious doctrines of the Buddhists, There is at 
least one reference in that Bhishya to that religion having 
spread far and wide in India; @arf9&: aa} ea: 
ar @1 This statement could never be applied 
to pre-Asikan India, Secondly, if we can believe the 
testimony * of a direct disciple of Sankarichirya—vir, 
Padmapada, parts of whose work Panchapidika have 
come down to us—the form of Buddhism assailed hy the 
Achirya was not the older one, Hinayiina, but the later 
one known as Mahayana, which developed only in the 





* In books published by the Swiimi of the Dwirnka Matha (Guzarat) 
and by Mr, T. 8. Narayana Sastei, B.A., B.L., Madras. 
* Padmapida says in the Panchapddibe : 


BmeTe | We: Aa ATTA ia: Ge: Batya: | 
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early centuries of the Christian era. Thirdly, Sankara 
quotes from the Vishyu Purina, shows probably some 
acquaintance with the Markandeya Purina, and is 
regarded by tradition as a close student of the Sata 
SamAita, a well-known part of the Skinda Purana. The 
Puranas in their existing form belong to the period from 
the fourth to the se ‘venth century A.D., and a few are even 
far later. Fourthly, Sankara is accepted as a younger 
contemporary of Kumiirila Bhatta, The latter eriticizes 
Kalidasa in one or two places,! and was therefore posterior 
to him. Kalidasa cannot be referred to’a period earlier 
than the fifth century 4.p., as he follows in his Raghw- 
ramet the genealogy of Rama's ancestors as given in the 
Vishnu Purina in preference to that given in the Ramé- 
wane itself. 


2. Justice TeLane’s Dare (Sixtu CENTURY ap.) 
In a learned article in the Indian <Antiquary* 
Mr, Justice Telang makes much of the mention of 
Srughna and Pataliputra, and of the coronation of a 
certain Parnavarman, in the Sitra Bhishya. He argues 
that Pataliputra was destroyed in the seventh eentury by 
a flood, and that a later writer would not have referred 
to the city as existing, as Sankara does. But he is not 
correct in respect of this argument. The Khalimpur 
grant’ of Dharmapala of Bengal represents that king as 
establishing himself at Pataliputra towards the end of the 
ninth century. As regards Pornavarman, whose coronation 
if referred to in one passage, we must remember that in 
another passage there is a contrast drawn between him 

' In the Tuntra Vertis, i, 3. 7: 
waa fazacqaa fatega ufazuay afafa: fafa- 
fad |“ aat fe dee vag aay wATTAe CONT: ” 


See olao Kumiirila's Siéha Vdrtibo, Sutra ii, slokas 195, 196, 
= Vol, xiii, pp. O57. 
* JASB., vol. xiii, pt 1. 
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and Réfjavarman, and that these are but two out of 
a number of names given by Sankara. ‘Telang has 
miduced no evidence for identifying Poirmavarman with 
the contemporary of Yuan Chwang. The latter, for 
aught we know, was not so much of a celebrity that 
his coronation should have been regarded as an event 
of great significance in Sankara's time, We have in 
Epigraphy a Purna Raja of the ninth century and 
a Rajavarman and a Balavarman in the eighth century. 
While Justice Telang’s conclusion is thus built on 
inaccurate and insufficient premises, we have other 
evidence to show that the Acharya must have lived 
later than the sixth century. Suréévaricliirya, a disciple 
of Sankara’ s, has written a vdrtiba to the latter's poem 
Upadesa Sihasri. In the vdrtite, Suréévara remarks 
that the Acharya has borrowed oa verse from Kirti 
(aitafttz). This Kirti could be no other than Dharma 
Kirti who, as we know, flourished in the seventh century. 
Acain, Sankara lived later than Bhartrihari, who belongs 
to the seventh century, as he is referred to by Itsing. 
This we know because Sankara is given a later placa 
than Bhartrihari in the list of previous writers! mentioned 
by no less # personage than the Varishnava Acharya 
Yamunacharya, Internal evidence to the same effect is 
found in some of the devotional songs of Sankara. In his 
Soundarya Jahari*= for instance, Sankara refers to the 
great Dravidian poet and Saiva Saint, Gnina Sambandha. 


. The order is: 
and TEST. (See Siddéi traya, Benares edition, p: 5.) 
; aaa ae wafrutee gzaz: 
9a: aTcTart uftagia arcesafafa | 


wna jeSiab da Js 
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In another hymn—the Siva panidha kshama stotram ‘— 
he refers to another famous Saiva saint of the south, 
viz, Sirnttonda Nayanar. Dr. Hultzseh and Mr, Venkayya 
have shown that Siruttonda was a contemporary of the 
Pallava king Narasimha Varman (seventh century). If 
Kirti had aequired reputation before Sankara's time and 
Gnaina Sambandha had been deified, Sankara must have 
lived far later than the seventh century. 

Tt may perhaps be argued that these poems—and, for 
the matter of that, the passages in the Bhishya referred 
to—are literary forgeries fathered on Sankara by a later 
follower and admirer of his. We may leave it to those 
who hold the view to prove it. But I may just mention 
here that two of the poems referred to above were 
considered as Sankara’s own as early as the thirteenth 
century, as Lakshmidhara has commented on one of them, 
and Madhava speaks of the other as Sankaracharya's. 
As regards the third, Suréévara’s having written a vartiba 
on it may be considered sufficient evidence of its 
fenuineness, 


4. Proresson PATHAK anp Dr. BuaNxparKar 
(788-825 a.n.) 

Professor Pathak has relied on a chronogram found in 
some work? of the twelfth or thirteenth century. But as 
Telang has shown, this chronogram is of no greater 
significance than any other. The chronogram of the 


: 4 Tattle aq Wg leay 
we dlaa @ 4 oe fatto | 
gagtfemt at faggtteat at a 


The references are to famous Tamil saints. The qag ite i is Siruttonda 
Niyanir, whe according to Periyapmninam sacrificed to Siva the head 
of his son Sirkja, 

© Ind, Ant., vol. xi, p. 175. Telang identifies this work with the 
Aryand ytadAdtora of Yajneivara Sastri, 
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Chéra country WTaTqarraHa places Sankara in the 
ninth century. If one is disposed to rely on the evidence 
of chronograms he must prefer the Malabar chronograms 
to others, because Sankara is now generally admitted 
to have been a native of the Malayilam country and 
because some rare Sanskrit words’ of the later Vedic 
period which are found in literary currency even now 
only in that part of India are used by Sankara in 
his works. 

Professor Pathak’s date may appear to be borne out by 
one school of Malabar tradition which considers the 
Kollam era of 825 aD, as commemorating the introduction 
af the Acharya's reforms in Malabar. But this view of 
the era has now to be given up. That era commemorates 
the foundation of the town of Kollam (the modern Quilon 
in Travancore). Kolamba or Kélamba nagara is the 
name of the era in most of the inscriptions of the Chéra 
kings which I have examined for the Government, Epi- 
graphist, Madras. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument, is based on his ddentitication 
of the king “ Aditya of the race of Manu” mentioned by 
Sarvajpitman in his Semkshépa Sariraka, with the 
Chailukyan king Vimaliditya, I have given elsewhere 
the objections to this view and my reasons for identifying 
that king with the Chola king Aditya I (880-907 a,p,).# 


4. Troe pate (805-97 «a-p.) 


If Sarvajnatman lived in the ninth century, Sankara, 
his Guru's Guru, may also have lived in the ninth century. 
In fact, Sarvajniitman and Sankara were contemporaries 
according to all schools of tradition. As Suréévara, 

' e.g. MES (Sagdhi) = a feast, EWS (Durghatam) = difficulty, ete, 

9" fad. Ant. for November, 1014. _ 
* Saryajoa probably saw the closing years of the reign of Aditya I, as 
he refers to that king's conquests in the line : 


Caygantem ya arate 
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Sarvajnitman’s Guru and Sankara’s sish) ya, 15 represented 
as much older than Sankara, it is easy to believe that 
Sarvajna and Sankara may have been of well-nigh the 
same age. 

One or two circumstances may now be mentioned, 
Sankaricharya is said to have gone to Népal' in the 
reigns of Vrishadéva of the Saryav amsi dynasty and of 
Varadéva of the Thakuri dynasty. The successors of these 
kings are named Sankaradéva, Similarly, there is a king 
of Kashmir, Sankaradevu of the Utpala dynasty, whom 
Kalhana* mentions as the successor of Avanti Varman 
(855-83 a.p,). The similarity in the names is striking, 
and may be due to more than a mere coincidence. It 
may warrant the assumption that Sankara visited Kashmir 
also as he is said to have visited Népal, and that the 
kings who were instructed by him named their sons after 
their Guru. 

The date of Varadéva can be fixed with certainty. He 
is eight generations in descent from Améuvarman, who, 
we know, was a contemporary of Yuan Chwang. He may 
thus belong to the ninth century like his namesake of 
Kashmir. 

The astronomical details given in the Jataka of 
Sankarichirya help us in determining the date of his 
birth, Here, again, it is quite possible that the details 
of the planetary positions may have been retrospectively 
calculated long after his birth, All that we can say is 
that Madhava believed the details to be genuine, and that 
the date of Sinkara’s anniversary observed to this day 
is based on them, These details® accord only with 805 4.p, 
We may be justified in pinning our faith on this date as it 


' See Bubler’s Inacriptions of Nepal and amiami given in the 
appendix to that work. 


* In the Adjataranyini (Stein's edition), book ¥, verses 195-27, 

? Madhava has; qeaa ga ge cfaga = 7a = a ae | 
ie, the San, Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter were exalted and in Kendra. 
The anniversary is on Suéla 5 of Meaha when the moon is in Ardrd, 
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tallies with other evidence, unless certain evidence to the 
contrary be forthcoming. 

Granted that Sankaricharya was born in 805, he must 
have lived to « fairly long age considering the immensity 
of the work done by him and the profundity of erudition 
revealed in his works. It is impossible to believe, with 
Madhava, that a man who passed away in the prime 
of life, whether at 32 or at 37. could have acquired such 
a mastery of Sanskrit grammar and logic and of the 
Vedanta, besides a discriminating knowledge of the other 
sacred works like the Purainis and of the other philo- 
sophiecal systems in Sanskrit such as the Sainkhya, 
Vaiseshika, Mimamsa, Jaina, and Bouddha. We are quite 
familiar with this, the hagiologist’s, method of abnormally 
shortening a saint's life as in this case, or of abnormally 
lengthening it as in the case of Rimanujicharya, who is 
eredited with a life of 125 years! 

Sankara to the reseue! He himself tells us in one of 
the devotional hymns to the Devi— 





He was yet living when 85 years, and may verily have 
lived a few years more, The astronomical data—such as 
they are—given for the date of his demise at 32 will 
agree with a date 60 years Iater—the year Faklikehi : 
Vrishabha ; Sukla, 11. We may therefore hold that 
Sankara lived 805-97 a.n. 

It remains to see what light epigraphy has to throw on 
the date of the Acharya. There are a number of copper- 
plates embodying grants of Jand from kings of several 
dynasties to the Mathas of Sankarachirya In Various 


‘PG eK 
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parts of India, In a book published by him, the head 
of the Matha at Dwaraka (Gujarat) says that the Matha 
has copper-plate grants from Chandragupta Maurya 
downwards! He even mentions a donor earlier, by name 
Sudhanwan, whom I am unable to trace anywhere in 
the Purdnie lists of the Nandas and Saisunaigas, who 
alone, so far as we know, were the historical rulers hefore 
the Mauryas. The story of such copper-plates and their 
contents may circulate among the credulous, but it is 
outside the scope of a historical discussion. 

Thanks to the kindness of the head of the Sankaracharya 
Matha at Kumbakdnam, I have secured the copper-plates 
of that Matha for examination, and am publishing them 
in the Epiyraphia Indica, The earliest of the donors to 
the Matha is a king of the thirteenth century, a Chola 
chieftain, Vijaya Gandagipala deva. Fortunately for us, 
the names by which the donee Sankaracharyas were 
known are also given, A snecession list? of the Achiryas 
of the Matha, professing to begin with the great Sankara, 
has been preserved in a poem of the sixteenth century 
by one of the then Achiryais. Some of the Achiryis 
mentioned in the poem have been the donees of our grants. 
Tam diseussing the whole question elsewhere,* but I may 
give the results at once. Achiryis the forty-eighth to 
liftieth in apostolic order from Sarvajna are undoubtedly 
mentioned in the dated copper-plates of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty (grants dated 1506, 1521, and 1527 from 
Nrisimha and Krishnariya) The earliest of the grants 
is one by Vijayagandagopala, a Telugu—Chola chieftain of 
the thirteenth century (data agree with 1291 a.p.), The 
donee of that grant is Sri Sankararya. There are only 
two such names in the poem, viz. those seventeenth and 
thirty-first in descent from Sarvajna. The former could 
not be the donee of our grant, as in that case there would 


' See Appendix, 
" See the forthcoming volume of the Epigraphia Indica, 
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be thirty-one generations from him to the forty-cighth, 
covering an interval of 200 odd years. So the donee has 
to be identified with teacher No. 51 from Sarvajna. We 
then get sixteen generations for a period of 215 years, 
i.e. about thirteen and a half years for a generation, on the 
average. This should not be regarded as a low figure, as 
in most cases a man becomes the head of the Matha only 
when advanced in years and is generally succeeded by the 
oldest among his srs/yas, 

Counting back twenty-nine generations at the same 
rate of about thirteen and a half years for a generation 
we get ¢. 900 as the most probable time of the Achirya’s 
death. 


The date we have arrived at for Sankara in this paper 
agrees very well with the inferences to be drawn from’ 
the writings of the Vaishnava and Saiva saints and 
sages, There is no mention of Sankara or of Advuitism, 
the philosophical system propounded by him, either in the 
Tévaram, the Tamil “Bible” of the Saivas or in the 
Nalayiraprabandham (the 4,000 songs) of the Vaishnava 
Alwars. The Tévdram admittedly belongs to the period 
fourth to eighth century a.p.! The Nalayiram must be 
referred to the first eight or nine centuries of the Christian 
era. ‘The last of the hymn-makers in that collection, 
Tirumangai Alwar, cannot be assigned toa date earlier than 
the first half of the ninth century 4-p,, as he mentions an 
edifice built by the Pallava king Paraméswara Varman IL. 
The astronomical data given in the Varishnava Gurw- 
perampara agree with the year 776 a.p. for the date 

© One of the hymn-makers in that collection is Sundaramirti Nayanir, 
who may be referred even to the ninth contury. The Tamil Periya. 
parinam, which belongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century, mentions 
the fuct that this Nayanir was a contemporary of Chéraman Perumal, 
the last of the rulers of United Kérala. The Perumal and the Niyandr 
are said to have died about the same time in a miraculous fashion. 


There is evidence to believe with Mr. Logan that the Perumal died 
ahouta.o. $25. (See Logan's Malabar, vol, i, i. | pala 
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of his birth, and with no other date for centuries earlier 
or later, So it may be concluded that the Alwar flourished 
in the early ninth century A.p. 

The earliest writer on religion, so far as I am aware, 
who attacks or refers fo Sankara or his Vedantie doctrine 
is Nathamuni, the first of the Vaishnava Achiiryas. 
Evidence external and internal helps us in assigning 
Nithamuni to the tenth century. He was the Guru 
of Yamunichirya, the Guru's. Guru of the creat 
Raminujichairya, The last was born 1018 ap. Secondly, 
Nathamuni mentions Viraniraiyanapuram, a town founded 
by the Chola king Parantaka I, alias Viranirayana, and 
Parantaka, as we know, came to the throne in G07 A.D. 

There is thus no difficulty in assigning Sankarichirya 
to the ninth century, between the Vaishnava Alwars and 
Saiva Nit yanars on the one hand and the Vaishnava 
Acharyas on the other. 

S. V. VENKATESWARA, 

RUMBAKONAM, 

May 30, 1015. 


APPENDIX ! 


1, Saykara. 15. Gangidharn. 

2. Suridvara. 16, Sadisiva, 

4. Sarvajna. 17. Suréndra, 

4. Satyabédha. 18. Vidyaghana. 

5. Gnininanda, 19. Sankardéndra. 

6. Suddhinanda. 20, Chandrachida. 
7. Anandajnina. 21. Paripirnabidha. 
8. Kaivalyayogi. 22. Satchitsugha. 

9%. Kripisan kara. 23. Chitsugha, 

10. Mahéévara. 24. Chidinandachana. 
11. Chitdhana. 25. Prajniinaghana, 
12, Chandrachiiia. 26. Chidvilisa. 

13. Satchitghann, 27. Mahidéva. 

14. Vidyiivhana. 28. Bodha, 


' From the Jogat-Guru-Roinamdld-wavah of Atmabidha Sadadiva 
Bralhimendra, 


Jnas, 1916, lt 
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99. Sitchidinandaghann. 42. Chandrachiida. 
80. Chandras¢khara. 48. Chidvilisa. 
$1. Chitsughéndra. 44, Mahidéva. 

$2. Vidyighana. 45. Chandrasékhara. 
35, Sri Sankara. 46. Vidyitirtha, 
$4. Satchidvilisa, 47. Sivayogi. 

65. Mahidéva, 48. Sankarinanda, 
86. Gangidhara. 49. Sadiisiva. 

37. Purnabodha, D0. Mahidéva. 

$8. Brohminandaghana. 41. Chandrachivia. 
89. Anandaghana. 62. Sadiitiva. 

40. Parasiva, 58. Parasiva. 

41. Bodha, 64. Atmabodha. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 


Dr, Fleet has now (supra, pp. 802-4) adduced from the 
Raghuvumsa a passage (iv, 77, furnished by Mr, Pargiter) 
in which the word gine is, according to his interpretation, 
used in the sense of “ tribe", and where it is in fact so 
rendered by Mr. Nandargikar and Shankar FP. Pandit, 
He has also cited from Mallinftha’s commentary 4 passage 
from the Mahdébluirate (ii, 1025 =ii, 26. 16), where the 
same word is similarly rendered in the translation of 
Pratap Chandra Ray. 

I should be far from blaming these scholars for adopting 
in poetic passages a rendering which is prima facie not 
inappropriate; but this does not in the least qualify the 
verity that the strict sense of the word is rather 
“communities ”, 

The difference between the two terms is that “ tribe” 
is a word of concrete untechnical denotation, while “ com- 
munity belongs to the sphere of constitutional ideas. 
The two conceptions may easily be distinguished. The 
Greeks who took part in the Trojan war were for the 
most part divided into communities, but not inte “tribes”: 
and the same may be said of the states of Classical Grease 
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of ancient Latium, of mediaeval Italy, and of the “ village 
communities ” discussed by Sir Henry Maine. On the 
other hand, the ancient Britons and Teutons, like the 
modern Afghans, seem to have been divided into com- 
munities which were also tribes. 

We may now examine the two passages to which the 
rendering “tribe has been applied: and, first, it will be 
observed that they have the value of one passage only, 
since Kilidiisa in Raghwramsa was clearly imitating the 
verse cited by Mallinaitha from the Mahdbharata. It is 
unfortunate that Mallinaitha has not given an explanation 
of the word gana, no doubt regarding it as superfluous 
to do so. But in commenting on Yajiavalkya-emrti, 
li, 187, the Mitakeard, no bad authority, especially on such 
& topic, explains the word guna by gra@madijanasamaha, 
“totality of the people of a village, ete.’; and Apte's 
excellent dictionary, to which I owe the reference, very 
exactly represents this sense by the word “ community ” 

If Dr. Fleet had searched the Mahabharata further, a 
might have found other passages having a bearing upon 
the meaning of the word. First of all the Ulsavasamietaus 
themselves (if we are to take the word here as really 
& proper name) recur in ii, 31. 9 (ii, 1191) as ganas, and 
immediately after (1192) we have “the powerful village 
peoples who dwell by the Sindhu'’s bank, and the Sidra 
and Abhira gays, both those who by the Sarasvati live 
on fish and those who inhabit the mountains”: in ii, 26.12 
(ii, 1021) occurs the phrase desin paticagandn, “ districts 
having five gnats, But the most interesting instance 
is Sdnti-parvan, adhy. 107, which is wholly devoted to 
the gavas. Here the translation published by Pratap 
Chandra Ray, the same translation which is quoted by 
Dr. Fleet, has a. note as follows: “The word is Gana. It 
literally means an assemblage, There can be no doubt 
that throughout this lesson the word has been employed 
to denote the aristocracy of wealth and blood that 
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surround a throne.” That this interpretation 1s correct 
appears from the fact that the ganas are described in the 
text as “the multitude of courageous men that assemble 
round a king”, and that “possessed of wealth and 
resources, of knowledge of the seriptures and of all arts 
and sciences, the aristocracy (gana) rescue the ignorant 
masses from every kind of distress and danger". They 
“are equal to one another in family and blood”, but have 
leaders, and their danger is disunion; it is an evil when 
they are at variance with the king. It will be seen that by 
many traits they associate themselves with the descriptions 
of the Vajjians and Sikyas occurring in the Pali books ; 
but they are not, though in cases they might be, tribes. 

Now what is the link of meaning which connects these 

aristocracies with the mountaineer ganas of the passage 
li, 10257 

Pauravam yudhi nirjitya dasyiin parvatavdsinah 

ganan nutsavasamketdn ajayat sapta Paydavah, 

“Having overthrown the Paurava in battle, the Pagdava 
conquered the mountain dasyus, utsavasamketa ganas, 
seven (the seven ?) of them." 

Is it not clear that the common notion (since the most 
general sense of gana is a class) is absence of internal 
distinctions among the members? Thus it comes about 
that the same word which in the one case denotes an 
aristocratic order in the other is applied to an un- 
organized, quasi-democratic community. And why does 
the Mahabharata use the word in this instance? For 
the same reason that the Mi/ava gana issues official 
documents in its name, and that the Yaudheyas put their 
designation upon coins, namely the actual non-existence 
of a superior, royal, authority (local, for the possibility 
of a suzerain is not excluded), This appears from the 
passage itself, os the qanas are obviously contrasted with 
the conquered monarch, the Paurava, whose own army, 
it may be remarked, is designated éirdnpairva tiyan 
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moaharathan,“ heroes (or lords), mountain-men ( Pirvatiyas), 
with «reat chariots.” Accordingly we have in this passage 
a clear justification of Mr. Jayaswal’s view that the word 
gana may denote both aristocracies (or oligarchies) and 
qnasi-democracies, and we see that in both cases the 
sense is that of groups consisting of theoretically equal 
members. The idea is everywhere a constitutional one; 
and it is not the idea of “ tribe ", whereof the main factor 
is relationship by descent. 

Concerning the Reghuvamsa passage, where in fact 
Mr. Nandargikar and Shankar Pandit (and some other 
Indian editions less known in Europe) have in translation 
employed the word “tribe”, it 1s not necessary to say 
inuch. K. M. Banerjea, however, has “hosts”, agreeing 
with that excellent scholar Stenzler, whose Latin word is 
caterva. Though « military sense of gapa “ troop . 
(generally and technically) is weil established, I feel that 
here and in the Mahabharata a more permanent form of 
grouping is required, and accordingly I prefer the word 
“communities ”. 

I must not omit a word concerning the dictionaries, 
It is not correct to say (p. 803) that the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon (1855-75, and reinforced with additions up to 
the end) “was made some forty years earlier " than 
that of Monier-Williams (1872). The second edition 
of Monier-Williams appeared in 1901, and in the interval 
(1879-89) came the smaller St. Petersburg dictionary, also 
innocent of the meaning “ tribe”, which is further absent 
from the works of Apte (1890), Vaidya (1889), and 
Macdonell (1893). The “good choice of English renderings” 
supplied by Monier-Williams is indeed a convenience 
(though bewildering to the learner); but, when precise 
meanings and relations of meanings are sought, it is often 
rather a spreading discharge than a rifle shot. 

Dr. Fleet seems (p. 802) to find this discussion unprofit- 
able. But the word and fact gana are both in their 


i i) ow 
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respective spheres important; and those “ sensible “(p. 804) 
persons who are willing to consult the works of Professor 
Rhys Davids and Mr. Jayaswal, to which I have more than 
once referred, will find considerable profit in exchanging 
a# prima facie impression for one based upon a real 
examination of the facts. 


Note—Dr. Fleet remarks (pp. 802-5) that he “ would 
not have taken part ot all [in the discussion], but that 
Dr. Thomas, in starting it, did not state rightly some- 
thing that I had said”. Now, I wrote (1914, p. 413) 
*. 4.4 Dr. Fleet, who had previously translated malava- 
gauna-sthityd by ‘the tribal [guna] constitution [sthiti] of 
the Mailavas’; he now prefers ‘the usage [athifi] of the 
Malava tribe [qene]'", and on the next page “justifying 
the substance " (i.e. plainly not the form or detail, so far 
as it disagrees with the above) “of Dr, Fleet's original 
rendering, ‘the continuance [sfhitt] of the tribal constitution 
[gana] of the Malavas.”" Even at this. moment I am 
unable to see in these sentences anything which is not 
correct ; nor, in fact, did Dr. Fleet in his first note (1914, 
pp. 745-7) make any reference to such an incorrectness. 

In his second note (1915, pp. 138-40) he denies (p, 188) 
that the substance is as I stated (which is obviously 
i, mere question as to what is to be thought the substantial 
part of his rendering), and protests against an expression 
in my second note which under the circumstances (for 
I had already distinzuished his two views, as above) 
eould not have the wide meaning which he finds in jt 
—even if the word “and” js used a little idiomatically— 
but is necessarily confined to the word gaue, in regard to 
which I do not find or gather that his view has changed. 

As to the word “ misrepresent” (p. 803 n.), it means no 
more than “to represent improperly or imperfectly "—it 
does not imply intention, 


F. W. THosas: 
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Inpian Tooucut, Past anp Present. By R. W. FRazer, 
LLB., C.E., LCS. (Ret.). London, 1915, 

In this work Mr. Frazer aims at giving a clear and 
connected account of the thought of India in its relation 
to the social and religious situation of India to-day, It is 
his aim to ptesent the history of that thought at once 
concisely and objectively, and in the attempt he has been 
well served by his extensive study not merely of the 
literature bearing directly on the history of Indian 
religion and philosophy but also of the general literature 
of philosophy; and his extensive acquaintance with Tamil 
literature has enabled him, especially in the sections of 
his work dealing with Saivism and Visnuism, to con- 
tribute matter of special interest. The mode of exposition 
chosen ig excellent: it discards the formalities of each 
system, and confines itself to the essential doctrines, 
a method of procedure which is much more attractive 
and practical than any effort to expound o system in its 
native setting, and which is fully justitied by the aim of 
the work. At the same time the different expositions 
of the several philosophies which have been set out are 
frankly recognized: Mrs. Rhys Davids’ idealistic view * of 
Buddhism is treated as impartially as the more subdued 
enthusiasm of Oldenberg or Oltramare. The treatment 
of the subject is, though brief, comprehensive : the Vedas, 
Brahinanas, Upanisads, Vedinta, Siuhkhya, Vaisesika and 
Nyfya, Yoga, Buddhism, and Hinduism are dealt with 10 
succession, and a chapter on the position of women in 
India precedes an account of the movements in modern 
Indian thought seen in the Adi Samaj and its offshoots. 

1 pp. 174, 175,287. 
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The chapter regarding Indian conceptions of the duty of 
women seems at first a little incongruous in its setting, 
bat the obvious explanation of its presence is that it 
rectifies the grave defect of all the philosophical systems 
of India of the period before the last century : in their 
disregard of ethical problems and in their excessive 
intelleetualism these philosophies had no occasion seriously 
to study the position of woman in the universe, and 
Sankara, who is after all the greatest of Indian 
philosophers, refused to allow the study of the Vedinta 
to women, a view in which he was plainly and undeniably 
in full aceord with the general tendency of Indian thought, 
despite the grudging concessions made by Buddhism and 
Jainism. With his wonted impartiality the author is 
careful to present the best side of the Indian ideal of 
women: he allows Dr. Coomaraswamy '! to point out the 
ideal of Sati, and almost to say that the Native States 
are ruled by the queen-mothers from behind the Purdah, 
without pointing out that the last-mentioned fact may, in 
consequence of the ignorance and incapacity of women 
who have heen brought up under the Purdah system, 
explain the fact that the Native States are much leas well 
ruled than British Indis, Sir Lepel Griffin? is also 
allowed to express opinions on the comparative social 
and legal position of married Muhammadan women which 
suggest that he was imperfectly acquainted with either 
the English law of property and status or with the 
Muhammadan law on the same subjects, or with both, 
But the author provides ample evidence to counterbalance 
these assertions by the simple record from the census 
report of 1913,° that only ten females in a thousand 
were then able to read or write a supple letter, while the 
number in the case of men was 106. ‘The same judicial 
impartiality displays itself in the treatment of the 
modern developments of Indian thought: due regard 
* pp. 08, 204, 7p 2. 7p. 302. 
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is given to the effect of Dayananda’'s teaching, though 
the author is perfectly aware that bis mterpreta- 
tion of the Veda is a monstrosity to which no value 
whatever can be attached, and that in so far as the 
teaching rests on this view of the Veda it 1s fundamentally 
unsound,' 

Mr. Frazer everywhere shows his readiness to balance 
opposing views: he sets out quite fairly the evidence 
regarding the position of Krsna and the possibility of 
the relation of the Krsna cult to Christianity, and 
if he assigns more weight to some of the evidence 
adduced for the early presence of Christian teaching than 
Garbe does, that is matter for legitimate difference of 
opinion.* It is more doubtful whether the acceptance of 
the view? that Vasudeva was a Ksatriya born about 
the fourth or the third century B.c. can be taken as 
legitimate : if he were a real man born at that date it 1s 
curious in the extreme that we have so little evidence 
regarding him of the historical type which makes us 
feel the reality as men of the Buddha and of Mahavira, 
despite all the mythology which has sprung up around 
them. Mr. Frazer doubtless can claim the high authority of 
Bhandarkar for the historical reality of Vasudeva, but on 
this point it seems clear to me that Sir R- G. Bhandarkar 
is distinctly wrong. 

Special interest attaches to Mr. Frazer's examination 
of the problem presented by the Upanisads and Sankara, 
and his views on these questions are clearly and 
effectively expressed. He does not directly deal with the 
theory which Jacobi* patronized that the doctrine of 
Maya owed its acceptance to the nihilism and the Vijfiina 
doctrines of the Buddhist schools, but he would probably 
ngree ‘with de Ja Vallée Poussin,? whose comparison 
of Nagarjuna and Sankara le quotes® in another 

1 pp. 17-25. 2 pp. SUK) emg. 2 pp. 147, 148. 

‘TAOS. xxxiii, 24, *? JRAS. 1910, pp. 120, 190, * p. 182 
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connexion with just approval, that the two doctrines have 
an essential basis of difference. Sankara he treats 
sympathetically, and even points out that his view of 
time and space, apart from the question of final reality, 
has closer affinities to some streams of modern thought 
than the view of Kant: perhaps more stress might 
have been laid on the fact that the Kantian doctrine, 
while denying that things in themselves ean be subjects 
of our knowledge, yet does not assert in any sense 
the unreality of the world, and that in the sphere 
of ethies Kant finds a doctrine which supplies us with 
& positive moral law, and gives a real meaning to life, 
The doctrine of Sankara,on the other hand, is fatally 
handicapped in dealing with any question of ethic, On 
the one hand, in the highest sense ethical action has 
no existence and no meaning; in the other there ean be 
no criterion of good or bad, since all is equally derived 
from the Maya of the Isvara, The Kantian philosophy 
is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, but in a far 
less degree than that of Sankara, apart from the grave 
defect that Sankara argues from the holy scriptures, 
and not from a logical basis: 

Some minor points will doubtless be reconsidered in 
a later edition. The derivation of putra (p. 273) is 
from puf, not pu, the etymologists taking advantage 
of the spelling with double ¢ before yr. The account 
of the practice of widow-burning (p, 279) is unduly 
lenient on the older practice, which undoubtedly con- 
templated burning, but merely ss a usage which was 
out of date, the wife being made to rise from the side 
of the dead, in place of fulfilling the ancient practice 
and dying with her husband, and it attaches undue 
importance to the alteration of agre to ‘neh in the 
funeral hyinn of the Ravedas which was only apparently 
made at quite «a late date and rather as a result of 

sz, 18,7. See FitzEdwari! Hall, JRAS. ~.s. iii, 183-99. 
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the practice of widow-burning than as a cause of it. 
The assignment (p.284) of Brhaspati to the sixth or 
seventh century B.C. is a slip: his date is rather about 
600 a.D., nor ean Apastamba in my opinion be placed 
much before 300 nc, and he may perhaps be as late as 
about 250 uc. The doctrine (p.286) that the place 
played by the wife of Yajnavalkya in the Upanisad of the 
White Yajurveda is due to the free thought of Ksatriyas, 
embodies a doctrine which seems to me to be wholly 
wrong, despite the considerable body of opinion in its 
favour: at any rate, in this case it 18 remarkable that 
the person whose wile is concerned should be the 
chief ritual authority of the first part of the Satapatha. 
Bralunana. The free thought of Ksatriyas as regards 
the treatment of women is also hardly consistent with 
the picture of the position of women presented in the 
epic, where we find in some passages clear traces of 
something very like the Zenana system, though other 
passages present & different condition of affairs: in any 
case the reference at p,290 to the introduction of this 
system through Muhammadan influence must: be modified 
in emphasis, 

There is an obvious slip in the date of Tirumilar on 
p. 267, and on p.109 it might be well to remember that 
there is some evidence! against the identification of the 
Sankara of the comment on the work of Gaudapida 
and him of the Bhasya. | 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Ixrropucrion To THE Stupy Or INDIAN Music. By 
E. Cuements. (Foreword by A. K. CooMARASWAMY.) 
pp. ix, 104, London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915. 
The sub-title of this work is, “ An attempt to reconcile 
modern Hindustani music with ancient musical theory, 
1 CE Jucobi, JAOS. xxxiii, 2, o. 2 
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and to propound an accurate and comprehensive method 
of treatment of the subject of Indian musical intonation,” 
The question of intonation, the relative position of the 
series of musical notes, is the fundamental one in Indian 
music. For European music it is at present only theoretical, 
owing to the prevalence of the system of equal temperament. 
In the latter we have an octave divided into twelve equal 
semitones, of which not oné of the notes within the octave 
is correct, when compared with those of the “exact” 
seale, as determined by ratios. The third is too sharp, 
the fifth is flat, and each of the chromatic notes has to do 
duty for two others. It is against the imposition of this 
system on the Indian that Mr. Clements raises a most 
emphatic protest, as well as against the use of tnmodified 
European notation for Indian music. 

The modern Indian system has an octave of twenty-two 
intervals (#rutis). Mr. Clements’ book consists of an 
exposition of this system as found in Hindustan (i.e, 
excluding South India), a system for adapting the statf 
notation to Indian music. and an account of the ancient 
system found in the oldest classical texts with speculations 
on its origin. Until Mr. K. B. Deval commenced his 
researches, says Mr. Clements, “the subject of Indian 
intonation had baffled all inquirers,” Unfortunately the 
ingquirers did not know that they were baffled. From the 
time of Sir W. Jones a mass of blunders has been handed 
down, and the author is on the right lines for clearing 
them away; but it would have been better if he had 
explicitly mentioned these erroneous views and refuted 
them instead of dogmatically stating his own. The 
blunders are not dead, and they will be found in a work 
more recent than the present one, The 
ever allows his opponents to speak for themselves, Of 
Rajah S. M. Tagore he says, “Rajah S. M, Tagore's 
argument is apparently as follows: «Our scale of Bihae 
must be the same as that of Shadji, If we take ihe 


author hard] y 
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srutis of sA, which are four in number, to be thase above 
+t instead of those which separate it from ni, the srutis 
allotted to each note work out the same." But it is 
surely not the best way to refute an opponent by putting 
‘nto his mouth an apparent argument. The error of 
Tagore here referred to consisted in his reckoning the 
number of érutis between each diatonie note upwards 
‘netead of downwards; but he took it from Sir W. Jones, 
who first made the mistake. Rao Sahib P. R. Bhandarkar 
has shown! that Tagore also discovered the error, but did 
not recognize it as such. He was content to deseribe the 
erroneous interpretation as the modern arrangement ol 
érutia. There are other errors also that need to be 
definitely dealt with before they are destroyed. 

An important chapter is that on the interpretation of 
the ancient textbooks, that is, the translation of relevant 
passages from the Natyadastro of Bharata and the Savgtta- 
ratnakeara of Sarigadeva, with the author's comments. 
It embraces conclusions as to the ancient system of tuning, 
propounds the theory that the ancient system required 
twenty-five drutis (not twenty-two as the textbooks say’), 
and offers a theory as to the origin of the Indian scales. 
In the commentary on v. 25 of Bharata’s ch. xxvill an 
interesting experiment is described, showing the relation 
of the érufis by taking two vinds tuned in unison, and 
re-tuning one of them in successive stages. The experiment 
worka out on the theory that the értfis are equal. As 
Mr. Clements says, they are not so, and the experiment 
is probably a merely theoretical one. But it has been 
the subject of great misinterpretation, and it would have 
been interesting know the author's views on it. 
Unfortunately he breaks off his translation at this point. 
He has even been reproved by a critic for suying that 
Bharata thought the #rutia were equal in size, and the 
critic adduced this passage to prove that Bharata taught 

t fad. Ant. 1012, pp. 1S. 
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the very opposite. The text, it is true, is slightly corrupt, 
but it is in such a case where an interpreter, or at least 
a sound translator, is most wanted. The text of Bharata 
translated is said to be that in the Kavyamala series, but 
in more than one case it is clear that the translation has 
another text behind it, This may depend on preferable 
readings, but it is hardly satisfactory to adopt them 
silently, 

The work also contains a diseussion of practical questions, 
the modification of the staff notation for Indian require- 
ments, a description of the Indian harmonium, and the 
adaptation of Western keyed instruments to Indian music. 
These should be of very positive value in checking the 
degeneration of what Dr. Coomaraswamy calls “ the most 
continuously vital and most universally appreciated art 
of India”. 

E. J. Tomas, 


1, South InpiaN Bronzes: a historical survey of South 
Indian sculpture, with iconographical notes based on 
original sources, by O. C. GANGoLy. With an intro- 
ductory note by J. G. Wooprorrr. 4to; pp. xiii, 
50, with 26 +95 plates, Published by the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Caleutta, 1915, 

2. MEMOIRS OF THE CoLompo Muszum. Series A, No. 1: 
BRoxzes From Certion, chiefly in the Colombo 
Museum, by Axanpa K. Coomarnaswamy, D.So. 4t0o; 
pp. 31, with 28 plates. Printed for the Colombo 
Museum, University Press, Oxford, 1914. 

The khaki cover of Mr. Gangoly’s book, with iis title 
in large gilt letters tortured into a spurious imitation of 
Tamil characters, is unpleasing to the eye; and his promise 
of “a historical survey of South Indian sculpture” js 
somewhat imperfectly fulfilled in the 80 pages of text. 
The reader will probably have a shock when he turns 
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to the first chapter and finds how utterly uncritical 
Mr. Gangoly is in his treatment of tradition. For 
i: propos of Agastya our author tells us that “ evidences 
are sufficient . . . to show that he actually lived in the 
South about the time of Rama's journey to the South” 
(p. 3), and seems to ascribe to him in seriousness all 
the works current under his name. He similarly treats 
the equally mythical Kasyapa (whom in the caption of the 
paragraph he styles “ Kasyapat " and he has equally no 
doubt, as it would seem, regarding the historical character 
of Maya. And as he frankly admits that he knows no 
Tamil, and hence has been unable to obtain first-hand 
information on many essential points, it is evident that 
his ability to present “a historical survey of South Indian 
sculpture” suffers from serious limitations, Another 
peculiarly trying feature of the book is its method, or 
lack of method, in the transliteration of Indian words. 
Mr. Gangoly is a Bengali, and he thrusts the rough 
pronunciation of colloquial Bengali upon the fine phonetics 
of Sanskrit words, clipping vowels and transmuting 
consonants to an appalling degree, sometimes even to the 
extent of becoming unintelligible; nay, he even in his 
ignorance of Tamil treats with the same rude familiarity 
the delicate vocalism of that melodious tongue." Com- 
hining this original sin of transliteration with a singular 
slovenliness and inaccuracy in all the technical details 
of book-making, and crowning the combination by his 
ignorance of Tamil, Mr. Gangoly has given us a book 
that arouses in the reader at the outset a feeling of strong 
dissatisfaction. 


| We may mention a8 examples the following monstrosities of trans- 
literation; Deb jdai and Ballmamayee (p. 10), Ray Ray (p. 12), Noarshinhka 
Vermana (p. 19), Vabishyottara piendina (p. 25), Chitiopp-dti-Kdram (p. 56). 
Ss reckless is Mr, Gangoly in his passion for the vernacular Bengali 
pronunciation that he even ascribes it to other writers innocent of it: 
thus he quotes the paper * Artha-paficake “ in this Journal (1910, p. 576) 
as **Arathe Pancak ". 
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Now this is most unfortunate, for the work really has 
considerable merit. While the first two chapters, dealing 
with the history of Southern culture and religion in 
general, are of little value! there is a good deal of 
interesting and useful information regarding the eanons 
of the native artists in his third chapter, which is well 
illustrated by numerous plates anddiagrams, Chapter iv, 
treating of the Saiva schools of stulpture from the sixth 
century onwards and finally touching upon Vaishnava 
art, is interesting, though sketchy and inadequate even as 
regards Saiva art, and lamentably insutticient for other 
branches of Indian iconography; * and the general principles 
of criticism set forth in chapter vy are an able exposition 
and defence of the-sesthetic basis of Indian art. Final y 
we must express our gratitude to the author for the 
numerous plates depicting typical works of South Indian 
bronzecraft. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy's able memoir well illustrates and 
describes the Sinhalese and Indian bronzes in the Colombo 
Museum, together with a few others, They comprise 
6 figures of Siva, 2 of Siva and Parvati, § of Parvati or 
other consorts of Siva, 1 of Karttikéya, 1 of Ganééa, 7 of 
famous Saiva votaries, 1 of Nandi, 6 of Pattini, 2 of 
Vishnu, 1 of Lakshmi(7), 3 of Krishna, 1 of Hanuman, 
1 of Siirya, 11 of Buddha, 11 of Badhisattvas and Buddhist 
deities, 13 of Lokapiilas, and a considerable number of 
animal figures and minor objects; and the materials aro 
not only bronze, but likewise in many cases copper or 
brass, and sometimes even silver and gold. Many of 
them are of considerable antiquity: the specimens from 
Anuradhapura cannot be later than the eleventh century, 

' For example, the date ascribed by him to Minikkavachakar ja quite 
wrong: it is now demonstrable that he Hourished between BOO andl 
1000 al, 

* The Vaishnava schools are scarcely mentioned, and there is not 


a word said about. such typical developments os 2. the soulptare of the 
Hovyealn artista, | 
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and for the most part are probably earlier, while most of 
those found at Polonnaruva are apparently not later than 
the thirteenth century. It is interesting to find among 
the Buddhist figures numerous Bodhisattvas and female 
deities of the Mahayana, which, ss Dr. Coomaraswamy 
justly remarks, prove how incorrect it is to identify 
Northern Buddhism with Mahayana and Southern 
Buddhism with Hinayina. Many of the Saiva bronzes 
from Polonnaruva, like some of the Buddhist figures, are 
of extremely high artistic excellence ; Dr. Coomaraswamy 
even maintains with generous enthusiasm that the Saiva 
saints, the Hanuman, the Pattini in the British Museum, 
the little Avalékiteévara and Jambhala, and the two feet 
of a Nataraja are “of spiritual and «esthetic rank 
nowhere surpassed”. The plates are admirable, and 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s identifications sound and convincing , 
his introduction also is able and interesting, though on 
some minor points, notably the history of the Saiva saints, 
we regret that we are unable to agree with his views. 
The book is one that will be indispensable for the future 
study of Indian and Sinhalese iconography. 
L. D, BARNETT. 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL 
Oxford, 1915. 

This is a reprint of Sir William Sleemans excellent 
book. Mr, Vincent Smith has added many valuable notes, 
and has corrected Sir William's occasional errors. 

Sleeman was one of the finest specimens of the Honour- 
able East India Company's servants, and worthily takes 
rank beside such men as Bishop Heber, Sir Mark Cubbon, 
Jenkins of Assam, Scott of the Cossyeh Hills, James 
Forbes of Gujerat, Sir Henry Ricketts, Colonel Haughton, 
and others, whose merits cast into the shade the some- 
what mythical Cleveland. Of Sleeman's book it may be 

gnas, 1016, 12 
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said with truth that it is one of the four pleasant books 
about India written in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the other three being Fanny Parkes’ Travels, 
Heber's Jowrnal, and Forbes’ Oriental Memoivs. Sleeman’s 
was first published in 1844, but was mostly written nine 
years before, He prefixed to it a charming dedication to 
his sister, Mrs. Furse, in which he said that no brother 
ever had a kinder or better correspondent than she, and 
that his book was a kind of atonement to her for having, 
in the press of official duties, left many of her letters 
linanswered, 

The weakest part of Sleeman's book is the historical 
notices, and here Mr. Vincent Smith's amending hand has 
been especially usefule Amid so many notes, crowded 
with facts, one or two mistakes were unavoidable, and 
may be mentioned here, if for no other reason, to show 
that the reviewer has gone through the book, According 
to Stirling of Keir, in his Cloister Lise of Charles the Fifth, 
such « procedure on the part of a reviewer is an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. In a note at p. 527 it is stated 
that Babar was the sixth in deseent from Timur, and 
that his grandfather was Aba Sayyid. In fact, Babar was 
the fifth in descent, and his grandfather was not Aba 
Sayyid, but Aba Said. The account of the Koh-i-Nir 
diamond in the note at p. 290 does not give all the 
wanderings of that gem, and is not, I think, correct. 
The Koh-i-Nir is probably the diamond brought from the 
Deccan by that arch-robber Alau-d-din Khilji, and which 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Rajah of Gwalior, 
and was given by the family of the last Rajah to 
Humiyin. Humayin dutifully surrendered the diamond 
to his father, who returned it to him, Humiayiin took it 
with him to Persia, and gave it, when hard pressed and 
a fugitive, to Tahmisp Shah. The latter was too much 
of a bigot to care about a stone, and sent jt asa present 
to a co-religionist in the Deccan. Possibly Mir Jumla 
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obtained it afterwards and presented it to Shah Jehan. 
Mr. Vincent Smith relies upon Valentine Ball, but as 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole remarks in a note at p. 167 of 
his monograph on Babar, Professor Ball did not know 
that Babar’s diamond had been sent back to the Decean. 
H. B. 


Ixpia AND THE War. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

This is a beautiful book, and Lord Sydenham has con- 
tributed an interesting introduction. It is sad to think of 
so many of the magnificent soldiers here depicted having 
been slain in = European quarrel far from their native 


land. But noblesse oblige. 
H. B. 


Memoirs AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MaJon-GENERAL 
Baneace. London, 1910. 

Thi book should be interesting to Qui Hyes, and even 
to young Anglo-Indians, It is the autobiography of 
a military and civil officer who spent most of his life 
in India, and who is the son of the Charles Babbage 
who invented the calculating machine and wrote the 
Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. It is a minute and singular 
record of the life of an able man who served his country 
well, but who never quite succeeded in making his merit — 
known. General Babbage was born in 1824, and is still, 
I am glad to say, among us, and ig a member of our 
Society, He spent most of his boyhood in London, and 
it is one of his ecurions reminiscences that the Regent's 
Park was at that time not open to the public. His father 
obtained a cadetship for him, and he was sworn in, in 
March, 1843, in the East India Honse, that sombre building 
in Leadenhall Street, abounding, like Spenser's wood, “in 
pathes and alleys,” with which is associated so much of 
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the romance of Britons’ careers. Babbage sailed for India 
in the following month, and a significant passage in the 
book says that the boy, who had lost his mother when he 
was three years old, was bidden good-bye by his father in 
the library. “ He did not see me into the cab.” 

The autobiography cannot be described as exciting 
reading. It is rather long, and has not much sparkle, 
but we read on, as it is the veracious record of an able 
Englishman who exemplified the remark of Trollope's 
brickmaker that “it’s dogged as does it”. There were, 
however, two shining points in the career. One was when 
Babbage had a successful brush with the Abors of Assam 
in 1847, and the other was the Indian Mutiny. At that 
eventful time Babbage was on the North-West Frontier 
at Nowshere and Hoti Mardan. 

The autobiography recalls to us another straightforward 
book, namely the Memoirs of Mark Pattison. Perhaps 
the two men were not unlike in character, but Babbage 
was mathematical, and apparently had no taste for the 
classics or for general literature. He studied Bengali, but 
saw no beauty in the Ramayan. 

The book contains some interesting references to 
Sir Hugh Gough and Lady Canning and Bishop Wilson 
and Archdeacon Pratt and Sir John Lawrence and 


_ Sir Robert Montgomery. 


Like nearly every middle-class Englishman, Babbage had 


relations who had been in India before him. Sir Edward 


Ryan, the Chief Justice of Bengal, was hisuncle. Babbage 
has not much to say abont his father, genius though that 
parent was. Asa boy, he says, he used to fear him and 
to avoid meeting him. After his return from India they 
were good friends. 

H, B, 
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Tue Tempne or Derr. By A. M. BLACKMAN. pp. 128, 
with 71 plates, Cairo: Service des Antiquites, 1913. 
The reviewing of a book of this kind is a difficult task, 

and one can really say little more than that it is an 

admirable work of its kind and so cordially recommend 
it to all students of the details of Egyptian archwology. 

Mr. Blackman has already contributed a similar volume 

on the temple of Dendir to Sir Gaston Maspéro’s series of 

descriptions of “ Les Temples Immergés de la Nubie", to 
which this book also belongs. “Derr” is exactly similar 
to“ Dendir” in its scope and aim. It is simply a full 
and detailed catalogue of the temple, giving descriptions 
of every relief scene on its walls and the text of every 
inseription accompanying them with translations. Con- 
stant repetition is inevitable, but this is the fault of the 
ancient Egyptians, and Rameses II, who built the temple 
of Derr, was much given to vain repetitions. The book 
is a plain statement of the facts regarding this temple, 
and as such is a good example of hard work thoroughly 
earried out by the author, and completely illustrated by 
sixty-four plates of fine photographs and seven of like 
drawings. Mr. Blackman expresses his obligations to 

Miss Bertha Porter, who has provided him with all the 

bibliographical particulars, as in the case of the former 

volume on Dendir. 
H. R. Ha. 
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Tax Rock Towss or Mei, Parts I and Il. By 
Aytwarp M. BuackMan, M.A, Volumes xxii and 
xxiii of the Publications of the Archmological Survey 
of Egypt, edited by F. Lu. Grirriva. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Blackman’s Rock Tombs 
of Meir—Nos, xxii and xxiii of the annual publications 
of the Archwological Survey of Egypt—take us to the 
most interesting but comparatively unexplored site of 
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the tombs of the rulers of the fourteenth nome. There is 
no more fascinating or profitable study than to look into 
the monuments of these local chieftains who, in the Middle 
Ages of Egyptian history, succeeded in establishing an 
almost sovran sway over the demesnes granted them 
in fee by the Pharaohs. Their rapid rise to power under 
the fifth and sixth dynasties is attributable not only to 
their own energies and the favour of their royal masters, 
but perhaps still more to the local and particularist feeling 
of the nome with its possibly half-conscious memory of 
independence in historical or legendary times and its 
certainly acutely felt distinction as a definitely marked 
religious unit. There is no sufficient evidence at Meir 
that the barons of the twelfth dynasty are lineal 
descendants of those of the sixth, but in other nomes this 
continuity is to be found and Mr. Blackman is willing to 
concede it, 

After opening with an illuminating account of what is 
known from the tombs discovered of the nomarchs of the 
Old and Middle Kingdom—the characteristic name of the 
former is Pepi-ankh, of the latter Ukh-hotp—Mr. Blackman 
briefly reviews previous work on the site, The chief of 
his predecessors were Messrs, Chassinat, Legrain, and 
Clédat, who in the years 1899-1900 carried out execava- 
tions and more particularly made copies and drawings 
of inscriptions, reliefs, and frescoes there, calling attention 
first to the highly original and naturalistic character of 
the local art which under the Middle Kingdom seems to 
have established something like a school of its own, OF 
the humour and spirit of these artists Mr Blackman gives 
a good idea, alike in his illustrations and in his translations 
of the tomb-inseriptions, which better than anything else 
bring home to the reader the life of nearly 4,000 years 
ago on a feudal baron’s estate. Mr. Blackman's subject 
in the firat volume is in particular the tomb of Senhi. son 
of Ukh-hotp (twentieth century B,C.) and apparently the 
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frat of this line of nomarchs under the twelfth dynasty. 
In the second volume he deals with the chapel of Senbi's 
eon and successor, Ukh-hotp. This alternation of names 
in a dynastic list is frequent in Egyptian history, and the 
twelfth dynasty with its Sasostrises and Amenemlets 
presents a striking example of it to which, however, 
parallels can be found in the histories of most countries, 
as for instance modern Denmark, where for the last 
400 years the kings have borne alternately the name 
Kristian and Frederik, Of Ukh-hotp curiously enough 
Mr. Blackman finds no mention in the inscriptions of 
Senbi's tomb. 

From both tombs he illustrates excellently the character- 
isties of the art of Meir under the twelfth dynasty. 
He points out that towards the end of the dynasty 
a “ preciousness and over-fastidiousness of work makes 
‘tself evident, the forerunner of decadence. 

But the information of greatest value to be derived 
from Mr. Blackman's work is the new hght it throws on 
the social conditions and religious beliefs of the time, and 
the fresh confirmation of what was already known or 
suspected. On p. 16 of the introduction to the second 
volume Mr. Blackmanadduces new evidence in corroboration 
of the well-founded hypothesis that the written or pictorial 
descriptions of food offerings were believed. to possess 
amagic power tos pplement—why not completely replace? 
__the actual food offerings in sustaining the spirit of the 
deceased, ‘The fresh evidence in support of this hypothesis 
is most welcome. Particularly valuable again is what 
Mfr. Blackman has to say on the ethnological problems 
presented in the reliefs of the tombs. A typical instance 
of his skill in dealing with these questions is his discussion 
of the use of the word Aamu, which appears to be applied 
not only to the mainly Semitic nomads of Asia but also 
to the Beja type of nomads to be found between the Nile 
and Red Sea. Mr. Blackman compares the modern 
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Egyptian use of “Arab” to inelude the Hamitic 
“'Ababdeh”. It is, in fact, merely a widening of the 
meaning of the word, so that it labels a sociological rather 
than an ethnic group. We can easily find parallels to 
this; for instance, chroniclers of the First Crusade— 
e.g. the author of the Gesta Francorwm—habitually speak 
of the Turks as Saracens and Hagarenes, while, conversely, 
the sixteenth century Englishman, when he prayed for the 
conversion of all “Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ic 
included under Turks all the Moslem world. Mr. Blackman, 
however, thinks it quite possible that there were already 
Syrian immigrants in the country east of the Nile who had 
begun to filter in during the Egyptian Dark Ages between 
the sixth and eleventh dynasty. The story of Abraham's 
visit perhaps lends the support of legend to the other 
proofs Mr. Blackman produces, And of the great Semitic 
migration of the Amorites (c¢. 2500 B.c.) into Palestine 
and Syria some part may well have reached Egypt. 

To this short notice of Mr. Blackman's account of Meir 
it may be added that the drawings, photographs, and 
coloured facsimiles of the reliefs in the two tombs (the 
last are the work of Mr. F. Ogilvie) are not the least 
attractive part of an attractive work. In part xxiv of 
the Archmological Survey's publications Mr. Blackman is 
continuing his account of Meir. 


A. W. A. Leepen. 


THe Btsuican Lessons; a Cuarrer ix Brnwican 
ARCHHOLOGY. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D, pp. 97. 
London, 1913. 

This interesting essay deals with the history of the 
reading of portions from the Pentateuch during public 
worship on Sabbath days. The author calls attention 
to the ancient character of this custom, which Josephus 
traces back even to Moses himself. At the time of the 
Mishnah these readings were regulated by fixed rules. 
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Opinions differ, however, as to the length of the divisions, 
because this bears on the question whether the whole 
Pentateuch was completed in one year or in a longer 
period. The chief object of the above treatise is to prove 
that the divisions were so arranged as to finish the 
Pentateuch in one year. The question is complicated, not 
only by the scantiness of reliable sources, but also by the 
existence of one statement in the Talmud to the effect 
that the cycle of reading covered the space of three years.’ 
The author's task is therefore to disprove this statement 
and to establish his own theory. The best way to do so, 
he finds, is to look for parallels, and these he discovers in 
the usage of the Samaritans and Qaraites. As the annual 
eycle is an established fact with these two sects, he 
concludes that it is quite plausible that they as well as 
the Rabbanite Jews followed an older custom, although 
differences developed in some details. Dr. Gaster justly 
lays stress on the uncanonical character of the names 
of the Pentateuch itself as well ss of the five books. 
These names have always been quite conventional. Even 
so late an authority as Sa‘adyah does not use any of these 
names in his Arabic version of the Torah, and to Genesis 
he gives the heading “The first book, which is the book 
of creation 

We must, however, distinguish between a custom and 
the terminology employed for the same. Whilst the 
former may be old, the latter is subject to the changes 
of time and circumstance. This is visible in the use by 
the Samaritans of the term qgissa for a small section, be it 
a group of verses or a single phrase. This word is not 
Samaritan, but Arabic, and superseded any older term, 
when Arabic beeame the vernacular, Sa‘adyah and 


1 See Biichler, “ The Reading of the Law and Prophets in a Triennial 
Cyole": JQEK. v, pp. 420 seq. 

2 This heading is not to be found in Derenbourg’s edition, but is 
given in a MS. copy in my possession. 
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Qaraite authors use it frequently in the sense of the 
Hebrew PADS, even in the arabicized forms PIDEDN and 
orl. The author then turns his attention to the 
relation between pardsidh (or should it not rather be 
prdshih 7) and séder, and here his views are undoubtedly 
correct. The latter word means nothing but “arrangement”, 
“order”, and may be used for a compilation of parts of 
the Bible, or prayers, or poems, as well as for the order 
of proceedings on particular occasions. ‘The general 
conception of p'rdishah is that of a section of the 
Pentateuch, either dealing with one topie or serving as 
a weekly lesson. The term has not, therefore, any 
detinite meaning. The other question dealing with the 
“open” or “closed” breaks in the text will probably 
always remain unanswered, unless a codex of much 
greater age than now extant is discovered. At any 
rate Dr, Gaster's comparison with the Samaritan division 
is interesting. 

OF real importance is the Appendix to the book, 
containing « Samaritan calendar table for the Mohammedan 
year 1329 (1910-11). Something of this kind has never 
been published before. The names of the months are 
Arabie, all the rest is Hebrew, but the writing is in 
Samaritan characters. A facsimile of the pages 3 and 4 
(seventh and eighth months) is given on the fly-leaf of 
the book, which, taken as a whole, is a valuable contribution 
to the history of the canon of the Bible. 

H. Hinscuren. 


BAwYLONISCHE BRIEFE aus DER Zeir DER HAMMURAPI- 
Dyxastie, Bearbeitet von Antuur Uxawap. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1914, | 

The “ Dynasty of Babylon", which, for the sake of 
stating clearly the period, is generally called “the 

Hammurabi-dynasty”, was one of considerable importance 
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in many ways. It is noteworthy from the fact that it 
was really a foreign (western or south-western Arabian) 
dynasty, and because it included Hammurabi, whom the 
Assyrians, and probably, also, the later Babylonians, 
called Ammurapi (see the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, May, 1901, p. 191, text and Ist 
footnote). That the final element is really rahi, however, 
is implied by the translation of its elements as Kinta- 
rapadiu™, “my family 1s wide-spread,” or the like, im 
Babylonian. 

The present work, which consists of 450 pages, contains 
270 documents (pp. 1-239), transcription on the left, 
translation on the right, notes at the foot. This 18 
follawed by a glossary which extends to p. 404, a list 
of proper names (two pages), ideographs in transcription 
(3 pp.), and some additions and corrections. The texts 
are arranged as far as possible in chronological order. The 
introduetion (pp. ix—xxxiii) deals with the period, the 
publications in which the texts are found, their place of 
origin, the earlier attempts at translation, and the contents 
of the series, 

In such a mass of material, it is naturally impossible to 
do more than indicate the genera) contents, with one or 
two specimens. The following is the author's abstract of 
the first letter dealt with — 

“1. It deals with the ealling up of ships and crews for 
a warlike undertaking. The king blames the receiver 
for his neglect hitherto, and warns him to carry out 
instructions more carefully. Otherwise he will be made 
responsible for the death of those who fall in the course 
of the expedition.” 

The document itself is from Larsa (Ellasar), and 15 
supposed to have been written either by or for Rim-Sin, 
the brother of Eri-Aku (Arioch), or Rim-Anu. The 
person addressed was named Noria, and the ships were to 
have been handed by him to Mannu-kima-Samag, but 
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Niria had not carried out the order. The ships, ten in 
number, were to have all needful tackle. “Thy soul is 
with the crews who die." 

This inscription, which was first published by Langdon, 
of Oxford, is somewhat defective. 

Another text (No. 3) is the celebrated letter, which was 
at first supposed to refer to Chedorlaomer, and of which 
King, who revised it from a photograph taken at 
Constantinople, published the first really trustworthy 
Copy =— 

Ana Sin-idinna™ kibi-ma wnma Hammurabi-ma. 
Tlatim si = Emutbalim fa liti-tn wmminuw™ Sa~pifdt 
Inuf-samar usallamakhu™ Inwma issankunikku™ ina 
immini™ sa gati-ka timmana™ luput-ma iati™ ana 
fubti-fina ligallimu, 

“Say to Sin-iddina, thus (says) Hammurabi: ‘ The 
goddesses of Emutbalu, which are under thy protection, 
the troop which is under the authority of JImuwh-samar 
shall deliver safely to thee. Touch the troop with the 
troop which is under thy command, then shall the 
goddesses be brought safely into their dwellings’ (dann 
soll man die Gittinnen wohlbehalten in ihre Wohnstiitte 
bringen).” 

In a footnote to luput the author says, “As long as the 
meaning of luwput in this connection is not clear, con- 
clusions concerning the relations of this letter are most 
uncertain. Does it deal with the cure of sickness by the 
power of the idols, or the consecration of troops?” 

But troop was to touch troop, and the result was that 
the idols would enter their dwellings safely—surely this 
means that their safe transit was to be secured by this 
double guard. | 

Another inscription of an historical nature is a text in 
the British Museum from Hammurabi to Sin-idinna™, as 
above (No.8). It shows the great Babylonian legislator 
as determined to work justice :-— 
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Rabian din Medém bi aShum hibilti-fu wammidanni 
annumma rabian de Medém bi fuati ana siri-ka atfar- 
dam warkaszu purud Supwr bél awati-Ju liirunikkumma 
dina™ kima simdatim sihisswnutt. 

“The Prefect of Police of Medi™ has informed me of 
an injury which has been done to him. I now send that 
Prefect of Police of Medi™ to thee. Examine his com- 
plaint. Send, that his opponent(s) may be brought to 
thee. Then judge them according to the laws.” 

For the sake of comparison I add a direct translation 
from the original Babylonian into English :— 

“The Prefect of Medi™m has informed me concerning 
the injury done to him. I send that Prefect of Medi™ to 
thee—examine his complaint. Send, let them bring to 
thee his accuser, and let them have judgment according 
to the law." 

Whether it was a moral or a physical injury 1s not 
stated, but the context points to the former. In this 
case bél dwati-fw would seem to mean “ his accuser(s) 
Ungnad seems to be right im rendering gimdatu™ as 
“jaw". He points out that the full phrase is simelat 
farrim, “law of the king.” This may refer to the 
-eelebrated Code of Hammurabi, which, however, 1s 
called dinani in the colophon of the British Museum 
fragmentary copy (see the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archmology, November, 1902, p. 304). 

The contents of these letters vary greatly, but they 
are mostly of a private nature, No. 14 refers to an 
intercalary month; Nos. 49-51, 74, 148, ete., refer to 
ships; No. 58 refers to sheep-stealing ; No. 88 deals with 
an expected attack on Sippar; and No. 20 with a plot to 
overthrow Babylonian authority. 

It would be ungenerous to find fault with such an 
excellent work, but a subject-list would have been 4 
convenience, 

T. G. Pincues. 
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Le Patais pe Danis Ie a Suse, ve sircne av. J.C, 
Simple Notice par M, L, Prnver, Architecte diplomé 
par le Gouvernement. Paris: Geuthner; Mai, 1914. 


The cover and the title-page of this book, representing 
a seated Persian man-headed lion (from the bas-relief on 
p- 75) looking backwards, towards his outstretched wing, 
accompanied by the above title, innocent of accents 
because drawn in capitals, give oan impression of the 
antique and the bizarre which, in all probability, is not 
unintended. 

It is a modest work of 107 pages, 84 by 5) inches, 
with 31 illustrations, the whole, text and pictures, being 
printed in brown to imitate sepia. As these pictures 
have caused a considerable sacrifice of space, the 
amount of letterpress may be regarded as being about 
60 pages. 

What the book lacks in quantity, however, it makes up 
in that quality which is needed for “une simple notice 
destinée aux visiteurs du Salon des Artistes francais”. 
It deals with the site, the plain, and the ruins of Susa; 
the excavations undertaken there, in which full credit is 
given to Loftus; the discovery of Darius’s palace and its | 
“general aspect; the northern portion of the same, and 
the apaddna. The pictures, both the photographs and the 
author's water-colours, are especially good, though some of 
them are wanting in contrast, The sertur smoking the 
kalian as he walks is an example of the dignified way in 
which Orientals do what we regard as comparatively 
trivial things. The plans and views, both of antiquities 
and modern things, are excellent. Striking is the Imam- 
Zadeh Shush, from a water-colour drawing by the author. 
This shows the lower part of the walls of the building 
completely demolished, and it seems a wonder that they 
remain in position, It is of baked brick in plaster, but 
the base of the walls is sapped by the nomads, who come 
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material for their burial- ae eover, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(October-December, 1915) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS oF THE Roya AsSIATIC SOCIETY 
September 21, 1915.—Colonel Plunkett in the chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society — 

Pandit Rati Lal Antani. 

Mr. ¥. Natesa Aiyar. 

Pandit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi. 
Professor Jogindranath Sammuadar. 

Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth read a paper on the Masrur 
Rock Temple and other Hindu Temples of the Kangra 
Hills, Punjab. | 

A diseussion followed, in which Mr. Cousens and 
Mr. Coldstream took part. 


November 1, 1915 —Sir Charles Lyall in the chair. 

Fifteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Pandit Shyam Shankar read a paper entitled “Some 
Chronological Assumptions in the History of Sanskrit 
Literature ". 

A discussion followed, in which Dr, Thomas, Professor 
Hagopian, and Mr, Setlur took part. 


December 14, 1915.—The following were elected 
inembers of the Society :— 
Mrs. Mabel Holmwood. 
Maulavi Bashir-ud-din Abmad. 
Shreemat Nirmal Chandra Banerji. 
Mr. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharya. 
amas, 10106, 13 
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Mr. H. R.-Batheja. 

Mr. M. Atul Chandra Chatterjee. 
Babu Hemanga Chandra Chaudhuri. 
Babu Hirankumar Ray Chaudburi. 
Mr. Banarsi Lal Garr. 

Mr. G. H. Hargreaves. 

Mr. Puran Chand Nahar. 

Mr. Lakshmana Sarupe. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh. 

Babu Kshitindra Nath Tagore. 
Mr. F. Rushbrook Williams. 

Eight nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper entitled “ Some 
Experiments in adapting Arabian Metrical Forms to 
English Verse”. 

A. discussion followed, in which Professor Margoliouth 
spoke. 


Il. ParcivaL Coxrents OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 


1. Journwan Astatiqur. Série XI, Tome IV, No. iii. 

Prayluski (J.). Le Nord-Ouest de I'Inde dans Le Vinaya 
des Mala Sarvastividin. 

Senart (E.). Notes d'épigraphie indienne: L'inseription 
du vase de Wardak. 

Reeské (M.). L'Enfer Cambodgien d'apres le Trai Phom 
“ Les trois Mondes”. 

Huart (Ci.). Documents de | Asie Centrale: Trois actes 
notariés arabes de Yarkend. 

~ Le ghazel heptaglotte d’Abou-Ishay Halli). 

Vissiére (A.). La marine chinoige et sa nouvelle 
nomenclature. 

Orthographe officielle chinoise des noms de capitales 

étrangeres. 
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Il. T’ouxa Pao. Vol. XVI, No. ii. 
Laufer (B.), Optical Lenses. 
Cordier (H.), Les Correspondants de Bertin. 
Rockhill (W. W.). Notes on the Relations and Trade of 
China with the Eastern Archipelago. Part IL. 


IU. Jounnan AND Prookepixes oF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
or Bexoan. Vol. IX, Nos, ili-iv, v-vi. 
Vidyabhusana (8. C.). So-sor-thar-pa; or Code of Buddhist 

Monastic Laws. 
Smeeth (W. F.). The Geological History of 5. India, 
Hornell (J.). Recent Pearl Fishery in Palk Bay. 
Nanjundayya (H. V,). Some Aspects of Ethnographic 


Investigations. 
Batabyal (B. C.). Dakshindhar, 4 Godling of the 
Sunderbuns. 


IV. Memores of THE AstaTio SooreTy or BEnNGat. 
Vol. V, No. iii. 
Banerji (R. D.). The Palas of Bengal. 


V. Jovrsan or rae Pasian Historical 5octery. 
Vol. TM, No. ii. 
Marshall (Sir John). Taxila. 
Hutchison (J.) and J. Ph. Vogel. The Panjab Hill States. 
 Maclagan (Sir E.). The Site of the Battle of Delhi, 1803. 
‘> VI. Ixpran Anriquany. Vol. XLIV, Pt. plix. 
Sewell (R.). The Chronology of the Pandya Monarchy. 
Zimmermann (R.). Some Remarks on the Chronology of 
the Upanishads. 
Luard (Major C. E.). Gazetteer Gleanings. 





VII. Crevno~x ANtigvany anp Lrrenary REGIsteER. 
Vol. I, Pt. i. 
Chalmers (Sir R.). Buddhaghosa and his Work. 
Meerwarth (H.). Outlines of Sinhalese Folklore. 
Sumangala (Rev. &). The Dhammapada and its 
Commentary. 
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Codrington (H. W.). The Pedigree of the Pardao. 

Meerwarth-Levina (Mrs. L.), The Hindu Goddess Pattini 
in the Buddhist Popular Beliefs of Ceylon. 

Nanissara (Ven. Sri). Saranankara Sangharaja. 

Stace (W.T.). Buddhist Atomism. 

Gunawardhansa (W. F.). Parakrama Bahu VI and his 
“alter ego. 


WITT. Rryrsta peGur Stupr Ontentaut. Vol. VI, Fase. iv. 

Griffini (E.). Lista dei Manoseritti arabi, nuovo fondo, 
della Bib. Ambrosiana di Milano. 

Vallauri (M.). Ul I Adhikarana dell’ Arthagastra di 
Kautilya. | 

Fortsch (W.). Altbabylonische Texte aus Drehem. 


IX. Prockepimes or THE Socrety of BrmLicaL ARCHEOLOGY. 
Vol. XXXVII, Pt. vi. 

Sayce (A. H.), Two Early Babylonian Historical Legends. 

Bates (O.), Semitic Traces in Marmarica, 

Naville (E.), Hebreo-igyptiaca, 

Daiches (S.). The Assyrian and Hebrew words for Beard 
of the Ear of Corn. 

Cowley (A.). Another Aramaic Papyrus of the Ptolemaic 
Period. 

Peet (E.). The Egyptian word for “ Dragoman ”. 


%. JownNaL oF THE Norra Carsa Braxcy or THe Koran 
Astatic Soctery. Vol. SDUVI, 1915. 

Stanley (A.). Putoshan. 

Moule (Rev. A. C.), Notices of Christianity in China 
extracted from Mareo Palo. 

Bradley (C. B.), The Tone-Accents of two Chinese 
Dialects. 

Chinese Pagodas. 

Hodous (Rev. L.). The Ch'ing Ming Festival. 

Reminiscences of a Chinese Viceroy's Secretary. Translated 


by Ardsheal. 
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“Maspero (H.). Rapport Sommaire sur une Mission 
archéologique au Teho-Kiang. 


—sXTT.s Transnavions anp Proceepmnes oF THE Jarax 
Soctery, Lonpox. Vol. XII, Pt. i. 
Gowland (W.). Metals and Metal Workers in Old Japan. 
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Barton, G. A. Sumerian Business and Administrative 
Documents from the earliest times to the Dynasty of Agaile. 
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Presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Cartwright, EB. ©. The Student's Manual of the Siamese 
Language. S8vo. Bangkok, 1910. 
From the American Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Conybeare, I’. (’., and O. Wardrop. The Georgian Version of 
the Liturgy of St. James. Pamphlet, vo. Parts, 1915. 
From Mr, Wardrop. 


Corney, B. G. The Quest and Occupation of Tahiti, 1772-76. 
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1915. From the India Office. 
Daiches. S. Lord Kitehener and his Work in Palestine, Svo. 
London, 1915. From the Author. 


Dixxanp. Pahlavi Text and Translation by D. D, P. Saxsana. 
Vol. xiv. Svo. London, 1915, 
From the Trustees of the Sir J. Jiyibhay Translation Fund, 


Erronarma Zevnantca. Vol. ii, pt. iii. Edited and translated 
by D. M. pm Z. WICKREMASINGHE.  4to. London, 1916. 
From the Ceylon Government. 


Firth, C. M. Archeological Survey of Nubia. Report for 


1900-10. 4to. Curro, 1916. 
From the Government Printing Department, Cairo. 
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Fleming, Wallace GB. The History of Tyre. Svo. New York, 
1915. From the Columbia University Press. 


Foucher, A. Notes om the Ancient Geography of Gandhara. 
Translated by H. Hancreaves. 4to. Caleutia, 1915. 
From the Government of India. 


Frazer, BR. W. Indian Thought, Past and Present. Svo. 
London, 1915. From the Publishers. 


GaxGaNnaTHa Jua. The Pribhikara School of Pirva Mimimsi. 
Bvo. Allahabad, 1915. From the Author. 


Gavrama. Nyfiya Sutras. Translated into English by 
GanoanatTHa Jna. Vol.i. 8vo. Allahabad, 1915. 
From the Translator. 


Guesdon, J. Dictionnaire Cambodgien-Francais. Fase. i. 
Royal 8vo. Paris, 1914. 

From the French Miustry of Education. 

Hansa. Khaydanakhaydakhadya (Sweets of Refutation). 
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THE INDO-GERMANIC ACCENT IN MARATHI 
Br KR. LL. TURNER 

1. The following article is primarily an attempt to 
explain the equations, Sanskrit mdrjdrah = Gujriti 
mijar = Marathi mdjer; Sanskrit #nasindh = Gojriti 
masin = Marathi masan; Sanskrit poaldsih = Marathi 
pulas; Sanskrit wpasthanam = Marathi vathdn. 

2. I have made use of the following abbreviations for 
the names of languages. 


Bkt. Sanskrit G, Gujriti 
Pkt. Prikrit 5S. Sindhi 
Mh. Mahdristri P. Panjabi 
Ss. Sauraséni H. Hindi 
M. Marathi B.. Bangall. 


For transcription I have used the system of the JRAS., 
adding a mark of length over @ and 6; for phonetic 
representation that of the Association phonétique inter- 
nationale. | in front of a syllable indicates the main 
stress; , the secondary stress; ‘over a vowel the chief 
tone “ ee is used for the stress or energy accent, 
“Druck; “tone” for the musical accent. 

3. With rerard to the part that aceent has played in 


the development of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
mas, 1016, 
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there have been three sharply divided opinions, one 
represented by Pischel, the second by Jacobi, and the third 
by Bloch. 

4. Pischel! maintained there are certain sound-changes 
in the Prakrit dialects which can be ascribed only to the 
influence of an accent corresponding in position with that 
of Vedie Sanskrit. 

5. Jacobi2 on the other hand, denies the existence of 
this accent or its effects in Prakrit, and in return argued 
that the accent of Prakrit was a stress, corresponding 
in place with that usually ascribed to Classical Latin. 
Grierson? amongst others, has accepted Jacobi's view, 
and has endeavoured to show that this stress has been 
responsible for further development in the modern 
languages. 

6. Lastly, Jules Bloch* points out that we know 
nothing certain about the accent in ancient times; that 
there is much that is doubtful and inconsistent in both 
Pischel's and Jacobi’s theories ; that the modern languages 
possess no stress; that an accent theory 1s not necessary 
to explain Marathi phonology, and finishes by saying ; 
“ Dés lors il convient de considérer les variations regulieres 
de quantite et méme de timbre des voyelles comme 
dependant d'un rhythme purement quantitatif.” ° 


1 Grammank der Prdlrit-sprachen, passim. 

® The only article by Jacobi that I actually have before me is that in 
ZOMG. xlvii, pp. S74 ff, It is from this and from antagonistic remarks 
in Pisehel’s Grammar, and from conversation with Professor Jacobi 
himself, that I have gathered what his views on the subject are. [ must 
further apologize for the sad incompleteness of this article with regard 
to references. But in the case of comparative philology, unless [ happen 
to possess a particular book myself, there is little hope that I shall find 
access to it in India. For further insuflicienciea [ must plead the 
exigencies of military service, which make a return to Engiand and 
libraries a matter of doubt. 

2 **On the Phonology of the Indo-Aryan Vernaculars”: ZDMG, xlix, 
pp. 303 ff; 4, pp. 1 

* La Formation de la langue marathe, $§ 32 ff, 

' Op. cit., § 36. 
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7. It istherefore my object to attempt to determine 
how far one or the other of these views is correct, or 
whether, as is often the case with apparently conflicting 
contentions, there may not be some truth in all three. 

8. The accent cf Vedic Sanskrit, it is generally 
acknowledged, as far as can be gathered from a com- 
parison with the accentuation systems of Greek, Balto- 
Slavonic, and Primitive Germanic, in the main represents 
that of the parent Indo-Germanic language, at least in its 
later stage. Our knowledge of this Vedic accent is obtained 
from the various accented texts such as the Rgvéda. or 
the Satapathabrahmane, from Vedie scansion (e.g. Vedic 
gam = Greek Sav, scanned as a disyllable), and from the 
notices and discussions of grammarians such as Panini, in 
whose day this accent still appears to have been in use, or 
the authors of the Pratitikhyas and Siksis, ete.! 

9, As described by Panini, the chief points in this 
system were as follows :— 

A. Each accented word had either the uditta or the 
svarita accent as its chief accent, 

i. The udatta was the highest tone of the word. 
A few words had two udatta syllables. 

ii. The svarita, as an independent accent, fell on the 
syllable following an elided i or with udatta: e.g. faniiah 
(:tand) > tanvah. 

B. There were three grades of accentuation among the 
other syllables. The one immediately following the udatta 
possessed a falling tone, also called svarita, Of the 
syllables following this svarita the lowest tone was that 
immediately preceding the next udatta. Thus dydvaprihiws 
may be numerically represented, where 4 is the highest 
tone, as 45 2 1 4. 

10. It is, however, important from the point of view 
of this investigation that the systems of the accented 
texts and of Panini do not altogether agree among 

1 Bee Wackernagel, Altindiache Grommatik, i, $ 243 ff. 
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themselves. These differences may be classed under two 
heads according to A, the nature of the accent; B, its 
position. 

A. i. In the Rovéda, Taittiriyasamhita, Taittiriya- 
bréhmana, Tavttirtydragyata, the svarita was the highest 
tone; while the uditta was in the middle. | 

ii. In distinction to Panini and RY., the Kadémiri 
MSS. of RY. and Atharvavéda and the grammarian 
Katyiyana distinguish the independent svarita sharply 
from the svarita which followed an udatta syllable. 

iii. The Satapathabraimana marks onl y¥ the accented 
syllable and makes no distinction among the unaccented, 
though this may be a matter of writing only, not of 
speech. 

B. There were differences, also, in the position of the 
accent. 

i. Vedic sapta Gr, dérra : Classical sépta; Ved. astau 
Gr, o«tw : Cl. cdstaw (cf, dada: Gr. dena); tild-: Cl. tila-: 
Ved. sidati: Cl. sidati or siddti; AV. gahvard- : Cl. 
gdhvara-. 

i, A final svarita becomes uditta: eg. diyauh 

> dyduh > dydiuh. 

ili. The syllable preceding the svarita takes uditta 
regularly in SB., and also sometimes according to Panini’s 
rules: e.g., -favyd-:-tavya-; Ved. virya-: P. virya-; 
manugyesu : SB. maniisyésu; éok atid : SB. dvaitad, 

iv. In some passages of the SB. particularly where 
a word is often repeated, the accent is liable to be 
changed. 

v. Sometimes in the SB. in reduplicated formations 
and long compounds, which normally have the accent on 
the reduplicating syllable or on the first member of the 
compound, a second accent is added later in the word, 
eg. bilbaliti, ckasaptalii. Occasionally this second accent 


i Wackernagel, Oj}. eit., i, | pee 
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becomes the chief: e.g, éhasaptatih besides #hasaptatth 
and érasaptatias 
11. This is the accent whose action Pischel* claims to 
trace in certain phenomena of Prakrit phonology. To it 
he ascribes the following sporadic changes in Prakrit :— 
(a) Final accented -am remains, when emphasis is laid 
on the word: évdm, ahdm, sayam ( < svaydm)2 
(6) Postaccentual long vowels were shortened : titkhdta- 
>ubhkhea-, dnika->ani-, Hriea->siriea-, ilitka- > 
tilua-, ete.* 
(c) Preaccentual long vowels were shortened : aciryi-, 
Le. dedtria->dyariya-, kwmird->kwmara-, pravdhd- 
>pavaha-, gabhird->gahira-, nild->nia-, mdrjdrd- 
> mangara-, etc.® 
(@) Preaeccentual long vowels followed by a single 
consonant were shortened and the consonant doubled : 
éram>eveaii, kied->kacca-, taild->tella, kridd-> 
kiddd, tusnthd-> tunkikka-, sthala-> thulla-, _ stékd- > 
thokka-, prémdn- > pemma-, khata- > khatta-, dhmata- > 
diatta-, ete® 
(¢) A stop after a preaccentual short vowel was doubled : 
jitd->jitta-, rji>ujju, *hrdakd->hadakka-, Malati 
> Malatti, dwrité- > dwritta-, sphutdli > phuttai, ete? 
(/) Postaccentual G@>1%: tésim > téeivh, lisdim > laserir, 
julpanah>jampiméd, namimak> namimd, bheéndmah 
> bhanimé, *vandimak > vandimdé, *lahhaimak > lahimus 
(g) Preaceentual a@>% or w: aswnd- > asina-, ullama- 
> uttima-, hatamd- > kaima-, krpand- > kivina-, ghrariad- 
> ghithea-, caramd->carima-, pakud- > pikka-, majja 
= muigd, arpayati > wppei” 
12. To account for such changes as these, Pischel 
' For all this see Wackernagel, loc. cit. ; Macdonell, Pedic Grammer, 


g2 83 ff. 
* Pischel, Grammetik der Prikrit-aprachen, § 46. 


* Op. cit., § 349. * Op, cit. § 80, * Op. cit... § 81. 
* Op. cit. § 80, T Op. cit., € 104. * Op. cit., § 108. 
* Op, cit,, 4 101 mf 
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supposes that the Vedic tone had become a stress, but that 
it had kept its place in the word, Most of these sound 
changes are such as are commonly met with in the history 
of stressed languages. But groups d and ¢, perhaps, need 
some discussion. Does a following stress ever lead to 
the doubling of a preceding consonant? On this point 
Jespersen's words are enlightening: " Man lenkt .. . die 
Aufmerksamkeit dadurch auf das Wort, dass man einer 
von den Silben, die in der Normalform des Wortes den 
Druck nicht hat, einen Extradruck gibt; in zweisilbigen 
Wirtern also der ersten Silbe; in liangeren Wortern meist 

_. 80, dass man die erste Silbe wihlt, die mit einem 
Konsonant beginnt, z B. le !miserable, c'est 'parfattement 
vrai, aber c'est ablaolument fawe. Der Anfangskonsonant 
der so verstirkten Silbe wird oft verlingert oder 
geminiert.”' Further he says: “ Lange Konsonanten aut 
ewei Silben verteilt (doppelte) haben wir... endlich 
auch unterm Einfluss der Stimmung: cest désolant 
fsed-dezala]: in der Volksprache ist die letzte Erscheinung 
giemlich weit verbreitet.” * 

It is, then, possible that such changes as taild- > tella-, 
gdm > evvam, jiti- > jitia-, may be due to the following 
stress. That the doubling was real may be seen from the 
modern equivalents: e.g. G, tél (not *tal); H. jitna (not 
*jind or *jéndi): jitta-; M, phufné (not *phudné), But 
against this speak a number of words in Gujriti: e.g. 
kal (not *kal)<kaldh, iyi! < Srqalih, méle < méldyati, 
Similarly M. kal, mélaviné, il < dla, Pischel's theory 
does not therefore explain why in one case we have 
-li->G. M. -l- (taikim > tellam > fa), and in the other 
-l- > G, M, -l- (#ild > 41). And in at least one other case 
Pischel’'s theory seems to break down: yauvand- > jorvana- 
(not “jovanna-)> H. joban, with -b-<-vv- as opposed to 
“tie < == in jiwe <j iva, 


' Jeapersen, Lehriuch der Phouetié, 14, 6, 2 Cp. cit., 12. 4. 
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13. But other explanations for this consonant doubling 
ean be made; and although at present it seems impossible 
to decide which is right, it may be that more than one 
is responsible. | 

(a) Bloch, speaking of the correspondence between iM 
-k- and Skt. -k-, says: “Le k de pkr, mukhka- ne devrait 
pas s'interpréter phonétiquement: ce serait une simple 
oraphie de k Sanskrit rendue nécessaire par la regle du 
prakrit qu'il n'y a & J'intervocalique que des occlusives 
geminées. C'est ainsi que sexpliquent écalement ldékad 
(pkr: lakkuda-, skr. laxuta-), m ukd (pkr. mukka- i cbte 
de miaa-, skr. mitka-), surtout ak (pkr. ekka-, skr. éka-) 
mot particuliérement indispensable qui ne pouvait se 
maintenir qu'au prix d'un artitice.”? 

But though this may apply to double stops, it does not 
afford an explanation for -vv-, sinee -v- was known to 
Prakrit: yet we have evvam <évam. Compare also Braj 
karawan < *kérapana-, H. pawe < prapayati, ete. 

(b) I suggest that in some cases there may have been 
a different suffix from that of the Sanskrit: that e.g. 
*aivyaka-, not *évaka-, is the direct ancestor of G. évo. 
On this point, too, Bloch’s words may be compared : 
“T] (-kk-) sert fréquemment de morphéme en Prakrit 
classique ... En Marathe . .. on le trouve dans thiikned 
(sthd-: cf, Apabhramea thalhés), dans des mots expressives 
comme khudakad, cadak-, micaknd, phafak- .. . Ge 
morphéme remonte sans doute en partie «@ skr. -ya-: 
le mot parka le prouve clairement: mais d autres 
influences ont pu agir:...on sait que -4k- est un 
morphéme courant en dravidien.’* 

l La Formation de fa longue marathe,§ f4, It does not scem to me 
that Bloch’s contention that Pischel is wrong in the particular case af 
deriving Prakrit mubka- from "mtukua- is particularly happy in the faoe 
of Sanskrit forms like bhagna-, bhugna-, erkna-, akna-, ote. ; in all 
there are about seventy such participles, and one at least, akna-, hing 


a second form acita- aicita-, See Whitney, $057. 
® Loo. cit. 
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Such an explanation may account for such forms as 
evvam, hadakhka-, phuttat, ete., but not for dhatta-, khatta-, 
hitta-, where -tya- would > -ce-. 

(c) These, if not put down to the explanation given in 
section a, were possibly formed on the analogy of dhatta- 
(hd), datta- (da), utla-< ukta-, sutta-< supta-, ratta- 

< rakta-, ete., where -tt- is phonetically regular. 

(d) The exchange of length between a short vowel 
followed by a long consonant (compensatory lengthening) 
or, more rarely, between a long vowel followed by a short 
consonant, is a well-known phenomenon. ‘The first is 
amply ulustrated in all the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
except Paijibr e.g. Pkt. Aatthé G. H. hath, The second 
process may be illustrated from Latin, e.g. eiipa, baea, 
*qnard > cuppa, bacca, narro.' It is possible that here 
also may be the explanation of some of the above changes 
of quantity: dam [ewam]>evvam f[ewam]. This 
would explain the two words yauvanam > jovvanari, 
Draupadi > Dovvadi, which cannot fall under any of the 
other categories. 

14. It is, however, of the greatest importance to note 
that these changes are not universal in the Prakrit dialects. 
Beside kumard < kumardah, sirisd < Girish, evvari < ged, 
thokka-<stokd-, bhanimd < bhandmah, pikko < pakuih 
we find kumdré, sirisd, @varh, thoa-, bhandmé, palcke, 
At first sight it might be maintained that the kumarg- 
Series was only a previous stage in evolution, when 
the accent had not yet performed its work of change, 
But on further examination it will be found that the 
modern languages reproduce this differentiation, 6.07, 
M. kavar, mdjar, siras ( < *éirisw), ptt: G. kumaro, 

‘Tt must, however, be admitted that Latin similarly doubles con. 
sonants after short vowels : aegua < agua, annima < anima (ef, jilta. 

< jita-3). But the majority of instances are of words with a long vowel, 
while words with the short vowel belong to the Inter period, when the 


strets was becoming strongly developed. See Sommer, Ha nach der 
fatéiniachen Laut- wud Formenichre, § 160, 2 if 
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mdjdr, iris, pio. We are then plainly dealing with 
a divergence of development. 

15. Pisehel had already noted this fact, although he 
did not in his grammar develop it further than to say: 
“Der Accent von Mahdrastri, Ardhamigadhi, Jaina- 
mahdrastri, dem poetischen Apabhraméa, voraussichtlich 
auch Jainasauraséni, entspricht wesentlich dem vedischen, 

. In Sauraséni, Maigadhi, Dhakki ist der Accent des 
elassischen Sanskrit nachweisbar, der mit dem des Latein 
meist tibereinstimmt.”*+ And, indeed, a careful study of 
the examples given in his book, despite the enormous 
mixture of dialect inevitable In a country with such 
fluctuating political boundaries and such numerous and 
strong literary traditions, will soon show that the isogloss 
line of this phenomenon runs as he says, having on the 
one side Mh., AMg., JM., A., JS., and on the other &., Mg., 
Dh. Of the examples illustrating the sound changes 
dealt with in § 11 Maharastri has forty-six with only the 
form presupposing the Vedic place of accent, eight with 
both forms; Sauraséni has three examples giving both 
forms, and five with the double consonant only (kaccu-, 
lella-, pemoma-, jevva-, jovvana-), for which causes other 
than the accent have already been suggested, and indeed 
shown to be necessary. 

16. On the other hand, Jacobi denies the continuation 
of the Vedic accent in the Prakrits, beginning his 
article with the words: “Die urspriingliche, musikalische 
Betonung, wie sie fiir die iilteren Theile des Veda 
liberliefert ist, scheint im epischen und kinssischen 
Sanskrit aufgegeben worden zu sein. Auch sind uns 
keinerlet Nachrichten iiber den Accent im Pali und in 
den Prakrit-sprachen erhalten."* Grierson * follows Jacobi, 

1 46. 

7 2DMG. xvii, p. 247; cf. also his Aweperdhlte Eroidlnagen im 
Mohdnistr), € 14, 3. Bloch quotes articles by him: Jadogermanische 


Forechuuigen, xxxi, p. 219; Kohn's 2¢ilechri?, xxxv, p. 508; bat these 
I have not been able to see. *2DMG. xlix, pp. 303 f : t, pp. 1 ff. 
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and ascribes all the changes attributable to accent to 
a new stress quite independent of the older tone. This 
stress corresponded more or less in place with that of 
Classical Latin, that is to say, it depended on the quantity 
of the penultimate syllable. In his general thesis (though 
with certain of the details, which I shall specify later, 
Iam unable to agree) Grierson is undoubtedly right with 
regard to most of the modern languages, but not, as 
I believe, with regard to all. The language which 
I propose to isolate from the section of his law is Marathi, 
while I shall take Gujrati as a type of those generally 
conforming to if. 

17. It isa point worth noticing that in Marathi there 
appears to be little or no word-stress (here I differ from 
Grierson, who has perhaps tended to confuse stress with 
length, a mistake very easy for English ears). Bloch 
quotes Navalkar as saying: “En marathe, chaque mot est 
prononce sur un ton égal, la syllabe initiale étant seule 
dans l'effort de la prononciation levée lévérement au-dessus 
des autres; mais I'necent, dans le sens d'une intensité 
decrué comme en anglais, est inconnu au marathe, sauf 
dans les trois cas suivants"! (in which three cases there 
is not properly a qnestion of accent at all). On the other 
hand, Gujratt undoubtedly has a stress in a fixed position 
in the word. And it is worthy of note that Gujrati 
speakers accuse Marathi speakers of talking in a sing- 
song way, a8 an unstressed, perhaps musically toned, 
language does seem to speakers of a stressed language ; 
and Marathi speakers accuse Gujriti speakers of talking 
jerkily, as a stressed language does sound to one 
acquainted only with an unstressed language. Another 
Marathi speaker informed me that while he cannot easily 
distinguish Marathi and Hindustani when heard from 


i Lea Formation de la tea mepnte morafhe, § 34, a translation of Wavatbar, 
The Student's Mardthi Grammar, § 39, 
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a distance, he can easily distinguish Marathi and Gujrata 
under similar circumstances. 

18. I propose now to examine the question as to 
whether the stress of Gujriti does bear any relation to 
the stress hypothecated by Jacobi for later Sanskrit ' and 
for Prakrit. 

In Gujriti the accent is a not very pronounced stress, 
As a rule words are stressed on the last syllable but one : 
eg. kamal, 'dadam, mé\jdro. The inflected word retains 
the stress of the uninflected form, e.g. \giddo : |ghidama, 
lsamjhe :'samajhto. In some words, however, whose 
final syllable contains along vowel, the stress falls on that 
syllable, particularly when it is followed by an enelitic; 
otherwise the two syllables are liable to even stress, 
more especially when the first syllable is long,* e.g. palo, 
cakva [dya'lo, tiak!var or jdjaylo, jtlak)va‘], but jalo 
che, cakwad che [dja‘lot{he (t{), t)ak!vat{he (t\)). This 
class of word will be found to be derived from Sanskrit 
words with a long penultimate: Skt. jalauta, cabravakah 
> juld, cakva. Now this penultimate is the very syllable 
which according to Jacobi waa stressed in Sanskrit; and 
throughout the vocabulary, with comparatively few 
exceptions, the stressed syllable of Gujriti corresponds 
with the eet stressed syllable of the parent 
language. 


' T have little doubt that Jacobi would agree that this stresa developed 
in Sanakrit when the spoken language had already moved beyond the 
Sanskrit stage, and that it was introluced into the literary from the 
spoken language, just as all European countries have modelled their 
pronunciation of Latin on their own spelling ; eg., Lat. cles [ki-wis), 
pronounce in France (ai: via], in Germany [tal-vis or tai-fis), in England, 
except among a now fortanately increasing body of reformers [snivis} 
Similarly, the stress accent has been introduced into the pronunciation 
of Greek in England and Germany; ¢.g., 43¢s, modern (Ciresk (o Sor], in 
England and Germany ['hodos). 

* ‘This description of the stress in Gujriti agrees in the main with 
that piven by Taylor, Gujardéi Grammar, $9, oxcepting that he makes 
no mention of an alternative even stress for words with final long 
sy liable. 
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19. Below is a scheme in which this is set out. —repre- 
sents a syllable long by the nature of its vowel or by 
position, x a syllable either short or long, — a short 


syllable. 


iL, 


i¥. 


TIL: 


Vill, 


SA NSE EIT 


= hse 


dvd 

| Wuce 

'x x 

‘qramanh 

jalam 

ix xX 

mnatundah 

‘hamalak 

x Xx 
*'garbhintha 

Veumnlalerk 


. = !— x 


a ranyam 


jallauka 


= oe x 


seu bhaqyam 
% \—— x 
*hea! thanikd 
x x'—x 
cakra!vakah 
priya kdrah 


- xxl yx 


priya! kirakah 


GOJHATI 
x 

be 

Eitr 

x 
gam 
jal 

lye 
‘yr kan 
‘ameal 
——- 
‘gatbhni 
Keumlo 
So 


‘yim 


ja'lo 


= 

so hiig 
a) Seance 

kal hana 
i 
eck! and 

pudr 
xi 


pldre 


20. If, then, forthe moment we suppose that the stress 
which we find in modern Gujriti fell on approximately 
the same syllables when the language was still in what 
may be called the Sanskrit stage, or at any rate in that 
stage in which the length, neither of syllables nor of 
vowels, had been disturbed to any appreciable extent, we - 
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shall be able to say that this earlier language possessed 
a stress which fell on the penultimate syllable of the word 
if it were long; if short, then on the antepenult; probably 
if that were short, on the fourth syllable from the end: 
eg. as above: ‘na, ‘grémah ‘mathunah, a! ranyam 
*\garbhinika. 

21. But even if ao language, whose history is being 
investigated, does not at the moment of investigation 
possess a stress, it may still be necessary, when comparing 
its present form with some past form, to postulate the 
former existence of a stress in order to explain certain 
sound changes. For example, the word-stress of French 
is very weak, so weak that some deny its existence. Yet 
a comparison of French with Latin would force the 
observer, although he knew nothing of the existence of 
a stress in Latin (and indeed its existence has been denied 
by some for Classical Latin) to form the conelusion that 
at some period between, say, the writing of the plays of 
Plautus and the earliest records of French a stress must 
have existed in the language. Only in this way could he 
explain the difference between wient > ‘venit and venir 
> ve'nire, or the different fate of the e’sin ,vere!cundia > 
vergoigne, 

22. In the same way we have before us a considerable 
number of words in the Sanskrit stage, which we find 
again in modern Gujrati, but in a somewhat different 
fori: e.g. Skt. garbhagdiram, G. ga! bhdir; Skt. *garbhinika, 
G. 'gdjini. Can these various changes be explained 
without having recourse to the hypothesis of a stress ? 
And does this supposed stress fall on the same syllables as 
those on which the stress in Gujrati actually falls? 

23. Itis true that the phenomena usually associated 
with the presence of a stress are also found as the result 
of other causes. For example, shortening or even dis- — 
appearance of final syllables, particularly when they are 
formed by final vowels, is found in languages which 
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have no pronounced stress." Long vowels are shortened 
irrespective of accent, as e.g. in Bihari the initial long 
vowel of a word with three or more syllables: dékhab, 
but dekhaba* Syllables are lost, as e.g. in Greek, when 
three short syllables come together: *tops-pa = todpa, 
*ikatepog > didTepos.® But these phenomena are not 
found in great abundance in any one unstressed language ; 
80 that their presence in considerable number will justify 
the assumption of a stress, if it can be shown that the 
changes are consistent with its supposed position. 

24. In the following treatment of the history of 
stressed and unstressed syllables in Gujrati I shall ascribe 
to the Sanskrit-like language from which it sprang the 
penultimate stress accent described above. It can then be 
seen whether such a theory is justified or not, 

25. Stressed vowels remain. 

(a) Short vowels: 

Type :— 
ome s lguce > | pnee, 
i— x: alam > al, \Kaanam > ikhay, \sirah > lgur, 
‘eiram > leir, Vewlam > | Kewl, 

——x: 'kamalah > ‘kamal, \jvalati > \jale,|tilakah > 
‘filo, *'chinati (: chinatti) > \chine, loti 
> 'pudi, *!supati (: svapiti) > !suve. 

i——— * : ‘anatanam > ‘ansan, *svasurakah > laaero, 
‘kumalakah > ‘kumlo, 
(6) Long vowels: 
'—: Imad > bmn, led > be Ina > Ina, 
‘—%x: 'grdmah > !gam, \nagah > 'nds, \hinad! > hin, 
Ketram > \khir, \dhalih > \dhal, Ipilrah > 
pir, ‘méghah > \mah, \dévah > \dév, \dosah 


f > ‘sds, krégah > | hae. 
1 Cf. Gauthiot, La fin de mot en indo-curopeen, p. D4. 
C * Cf. Grierson, Secen Grammars of the Bihdri Language, pt. i, § 36, 
* Ci, Ehrlich, Onterewchunyen ther die Natur der griechischen Hetonwng, 
ch. i. 
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x'— x: mar'jarah > md fir eyakh' yanam > va! khan, 
aihhirah >alhir, maj\jisi> malas, ker 
ipirah > ka'piir. 
—— x + /witlult > ‘edu, bh rdtrical > /Afuii, \k@valoh 
> Ikéval, *'gérasah > |qoras, 
i and @ belonging to this type, though retained in old 
Gujrati, have now become + and w." 
le et Sel aint > oo! lent. 
Lt x: *lqurbhinihd > gabhni, * késarikah > fraer. 


96, One other fact in connexion with the stressed 
syllable must be noticed. When intervocalic -m- precedes 
the stressed syllable it becomes -2-, in common with all 
the other modern Indo-Aryan languages excepting Singha- 
lese? and some North-West dialects? but including Gypsy:* 
ku!mdra->kavaro, sa!marpayati > sdpe, salmarghakah 

>sigho. But if the stress precedes -m-, the -m- 1s 
retained : |grdmah > gam : H. gaa; ‘kamalah > kamal : 
H. kaal, kawal; ‘vy@mah> vam: M. vdv' This applies 
not only to -m- immediately following the stress, but also 
to the second syllable after the stress, provided it is not 
part of an inflectional suffix : '|pajicamakah > pdemo : 
H. pdcwd; 'saptamakeah > sdtme ; H. sdtwi; ‘dadimah 


1 See below, §3 27 if. 

2 Mosé of the evidence which I have available seems to show, as Bloch, 
op. cit., € 137, says, that Singhalese preserved -m- universally, even in 
inflected syllables : gamak :grdmah; namann : womati ; baatba : rytmah 5 
kami: tAdddimi; bamu: thdddmat, There are, however, one or two 
words which show -- : narans beside samane ; and two with -m- for -r-, 
nama (subst.) beside nara (adj.) “9; namenw beside nirenu : nirvedli ; 
rurcnmili beside rucaued/i (see Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der 
Siughalesen), In pdiminenn : pripndti, Pali pdpundi, I see a Com prom tee 
between paw- (of. G. pimeil < prdpa-) and pivia- < pdpun-. Of G. 
simai dream", a compromise between “simi < arepeckam and "send 

< mvina- < Ide. aupons-. 

* Blooh, op. cit., 4 137, refers to Grierson, Piien Languages of North- 
Western Inca, p. 118. Unfortanately I have not the book here. 

‘eg. German Gypsy, gle < grimah; FRomonian Gypsy, gar; ta 

< Pkt. tumam; konfo < *khomalakah, 

® For full lists of words see my article in JRAS., 1915, p, 20 ff 
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> diédam. I have only found instances of this in the 
ordinal numbers and in the word dadam, It is just 
possible that the ending -mo for ordinals is borrowed 
from Sanskrit (though on the whole not probable, since, 
as far as I know, no trace of a “pdevd or “pdevatt has 
been found in Gujrati); and there is some reason to 
believe that dadam may represent an older *dédimbe- 
(cf. H. dom, Syrian Gypsy dom, European Gypsy rom : 
Skt. démba-; G. sam, beside sib : Skt. drmbah), though 
in this case the Gujrati word must be borrowed, us else we 
should have *dadib *dadim.’ Doubtless the cause of this 
preservation of -mm- isto be seen in a continuation of the 
general muscular intensity consequent on producing the 
stressed syllable, with the result that the closure of 
the lips was maintained.* 

27. Long stressed syllables containing ¢ or @ need 
Special mention. For at first sight they seem to contradict 
the rule that long stressed syllables retain their length 
in Gujrati, inasmuch as these vowels, except in final 
syllables, always appear as short (though sometimes 
written long) ;* eg. 'suto: < ‘suptah, \euse < easati, leit 

* Faller etymological lists of Gujrati are necessary to solve this 
problem. 

* Cf, Jespersen, [rhriuch, 7. 38: ** Akzont (Druck) ist Energie, 
intensive Muskeltitigkeit, die nicht an ein einzelnes Organ gebunden 
iat, sondern der gesamten Artikulation ihr Geprage gibt, Soll eine 


starke Silbe ausgesprochen werden, wird in allen Organen die grisate 
Energie aufgewandt In den oberen Organon zeigt sich die Energie 
in einer ausgeprigten Artikulation die alle Lautgegensdtze scharf 
hervorstchen liset." 

"In the * Rules of spelling for the Gujarati reading series adopted by 
the Vernacular Text Books Revision Committee", as quoted by Taylor, 
Guard Grammar, pp. viii ff, the following rules aro laid down :— 
“wit (1) the ¢ sound in any other syllable except the final or the 
penultimate is fong or short according as the following syllable is short 
or long, and should be expressed in writing by @ (long) or i (short). 
But before a conjunct consonant the i sound should be always short. 
vill (1) Except in monosyllabic words like aii, 34, li, rf, and except in 
dissyllabic words like £4, US, Hy, 4@, ete. (These are, of course, 
really monosyllables: didh, cut, mak, sigdh,—R, L. T.], the @ sound 
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<lamakah, ‘pure < 'pirakah, ‘dive < 'dipakah, ‘luo 
«<'/Kitakah, In final stressed syllables, however, as seen 
above, the length is retained; eg. ‘hin, ‘sil, abhin, ‘dhal, 
\diidh (written also dudi, but pronounced with @) 
<'dugdham, ka! pitr. 

28. On this point Grierson says: “In Sanskrit and 
Prikrit there was also a secondary accent on the penultimate 
of a word... Sometimes this secondary accent was 50 
strongly felt that it swallowed up the main stress aecent 
and itself became the main accent, with the usual result 
of lengthening the accented syllable." The writer then 
quotes a number of Sanskrit doublets: “jdlpiha or 
jalpika, déviki or dévika, kariva or karira, vlipin or 
ulipin, vértira or vartira, vdtula or vdtdla.”? 

Firstly, has the stress in the Indian languages the 
action of lengthening the short vowel it falls on? From 
§ 25 (a) it would appear not, since there we saw short 
stressed vowels regularly appearing in Gujriti as short 
vowels, Secondly, in the above list it is to be noted that 
all the examples, with the possible exception of ulnpan, 
are of vowels forming part of a recognizable suffix. 
Particularly is this noticeable in dévila, where we have 
side by side the two forms dévi and dévika ; dévibd is the 
result of combining these two. For -dla- ef. yusmika-, 
asmdka- (belonging to the early language, and therefore 
free from the influence of stress); for -ira-, -dla-, cf. 
aslila-, asrira- (early), and the common ending -at-. 

29. Grierson then quotes the Prakrit endings -akhu-, 
-Wa-, -uwlla-, and -atté in “ sawillo < stredtal, doittd < 
éhatah". 

The first has already been discussed* -illa- and -ulla- 
wherever it occurs is short in all words, and should be expressed by 
a(short).” In my opinion the committee was still under the influence 


of tradition when dealing with i and 7, and that the facts for jand f are 
the same as for w and i. 
1 Phonology of the [udo- Aryan Vernaculara, § 15. 
® Above, § 13. 
nas, 1016, 15 
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are in all probability compound suffixes, -ilya-, -ulya-; 
or possibly diminutive doublings, as so often in pet 
names! The -ff- of snvatts, étatté is undoubtedly con- 
nected with the -tra of sarvatra, tatra, ete. 

30, Next comes a list of words of the type —~— x 
with stressed i, 4, which give i, t in Gujraiti and 
Marathi, but in these languages only. 


“ heapatkcoah G. kitvd (H. kita 
efiddlah G. cndd H. citira 
etry G. end H. cind 
ieidanlcands Mikidd - H. kira 
elfrakah M. citd,” ete. H. cita] 


To begin with, it should be noticed that Grierson 
maintains that the stress in these modern words falls on 
the last syllable. My own experience is contrary. The 
Gujrati words at least seem to me to be !kuvo, !eudo, 
lowno. Secondly, this stress only seems to affect words 
with stressed { or vi, not with stressed d, 6, @ eg. 
\pakvakah > G, ‘pako, ‘gosthakah>G. ‘gotho. It is here 
that the true explanation lies. The shortening of ¢ and @ 
has nothing to do with any secondary stress, but has its 
reason in the essential character of these vowels. On 
this point Jespersen says: “Nach E. A. Meyers Fest- 
stellungen ist auch unter sonst gleichen Umstiinden die 
Absolute Dauer eines Vokals von der Hithe der fiir den 
Vokal erforderlichen Zungenstellung abhiingig: je héher 
giese ist, um so kiirzer der Vokal. Ich gebe einige von 
den Zahlen fiirs Norddeutsche (Hundertstel von Sekunden): 


[ Difference 
bit 79:hit 16-9 n 
but 87: but 186 oo 
bet 10-9 : bat 21°5,""* 10-6] 


a i Sommer, HamwdiueA der fafeiniechen Laut- unal Formentehre, 
2 Lehrimch, 12, 23. 
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I have not quoted the whole series. Similar times are 
eiven for English : 


[Difference 
“FE WP2i 201 iz 
vu 1ss:0 213 5 
2 2301:o 296." 7 | 


From these tables it will be seen that not only are [i or 
«| shorter than [a- or o°], but that the distance between 
[i tw] and [é 2] is less than the distance between [« 9] 
and [a* a]. There will therefore be more likelihood of 
confusion between ¢ w and 7 @ than between @ and 4. 
Jespersen ends the paragraph by saying: “Die Beo- 
bachtung ist interessant, weil wir in der Sprachgeschichte 
sehr oft sehn, dass die hihen Vokale [1, u, y] sich anders 
verhalten als die iibrigen.” And this is what we see in 
Gujrati (and Marithi!); there is no 7 or @, even in 
stressed syllables, except in the final syllable.* 

31. Finally Grierson gives some words in which 
stressed 7, @ are shortened in Hindi, e.g. jua < 'dyitukam, 
diya <'dipakah. Here, however, the shortening has 
nothing to do with the stress, but is an example of the 
phenomenon common in many languages of a long vowel 
shortened before another vowel independently of any 
stress. Latin provides a parallel of o distressed long 
shortened before another vowel, ¢.@. jleo < *'jléo : flére 
flabilis; deus < *\dius *deiwoa : Skt. d&vah; olewm < Gk, 
fray, ete Here, again, f and @ are particularly liable 
to this shortening, since they may become, as in the two 
examples iy and ww (ef. Skt. dhiyah:dhih; bhuvah: 
bhith; Gk. ioydos : ioybs), and thus preserve their time of 
pronunciation. 

32. From what has been said, then, it may be seen 
that the treatment of stressed long syllables contaming 
for @ does not differ as far as the effect of the stress is 


' Cf. Bloch, op. cit., $43, 2 OF. note to § 27. 
? Cf. Sammer, op. cit., § 44, 2 


loc 


‘Sees 
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concerned from those containing d, 6, or €, and that their 
shortening 1s due to reasons quite independent of the 
stress, 

33. ‘To turn now from those syllables which, being 
supposed to have borne the chief stress of the word, have 
preserved their length unimpaired in modern Gujrati, 
I quote again some words of Jespersen: ‘Das wichtigste 
lierher (den physisch-physiologischen Druckverhiltnissen) 
gehirende Prinzip ist jedoch das rhythmische: es jist 
anstrengend fiir die Organe zwei oder mehr starke Silben 
gleich nacheinander auszusprechen, and man erleichtert 
ihnen daher in der Revel die Arbeit, indem man mit dem 
Druck dergestalt abwechselt, dass gwischen zwei starke 
Silben eine oder mehrere schwachen zu stehen kommen.” ! 
“Wo zwei schwachen Silben zusammen stehn, wird 
diejenige, die von der starken am weitesten entfernt ist, 
den starksten Druck erhalten.” * 

Let these principles be applied to the Primitive Indian 
words cakravikah, garbhinikd, Arguing from the modern 
Gujrati forms we have placed the main stress thus: 
calkra'vakal, ‘garbhinikd. If Jespersen’s statement is 
generally applicable, we may expect to find that of the 
three unstressed syllables of cakralvakahk the first is 
the stronger and the second and fourth the weaker, thus: 
eakra'wikah, or numerically 3141. The question of 
the stress of final syllables will be discussed later? We 
may expect, therefore, a difference of development not 
only among stressed and unstressed syllables, but also 
among the unstressed syllables themselves, And this 
is actually found: jcakra'vakah > cak! va, \gar bhinika > 
\gdblni, that is to say, a and i with No. 1 stress have 

34. The least stressed syllables, then, are those in 
immediate vicinity to the fully stressed, These are mast 
liable to shortening and disappearance. Next come those 


L Lehriwech, 14. 72. * Lehrbuch, 14, 75. * Below, § 34, 
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removed by one syllable from the main stress. The 
position of final syllables is in this respect peculiar. 
If the last two syllables of a word are unstressed, then the 
Inst 1s the weaker, e.g., ‘mat wnah > ‘mikan, |ha,malah 
>'kamel, The explanation of this is twofold. First 
the final syllable of all words tends to be absolutely 
shorter than any other; secondly, as a final syllable, it 
may immediately precede the chief stress of the following 
word, eg. ‘Aamalak ‘sundard sti. This in accordance 
with what has already been said concerning the peculiarly 
weak nature of final syllables! 
35. Syllables with secondary stress : 

i. Long syllables are shortened: cakra!nakah > 
cak!wd, *) paksalvadyam > pakh'vaj, |kitika- + d'géra- > 
Aidi'yara, * kukkalvidah > kul\va, kostha! garam > 
to! thar, 

ii, Shortsyllables remain: ,parij'walayati > par'jale, 
pari!nayati (Pkt. pari!nédi) > ‘parne. | 

36. Unstressed syllables. 
A. Preceding the main stress. 

i. Long syllables are shortened: a'bhirad > a'hir, 
a'vdsah > a'vas, prak'salayati > pa'ihdle, pras!thapayati 
> palthdve, dilndrah >dilndr, nihé'vdsakah > nilsdeo, 
ud'gimayati > u'gdme, “dur'bhdvakah > du|bhdivo, 
96 pdlak > go\val, sau!bhagqyam > so! hag. 

it, a, Initial short syllables beginning with a eon- 
Sonant remain, but i u >a (i.e. [a], the position of which 
is more neutral than that of [a]): ja'!lauka > jalls, 
*kalthanikad > ka'hani, *vilbhdnakam > valhand, vilnad- 
yatt > vanse ( < *va'ndse*), “du! védak > da'vé, dhu'raluh 

>dha'ral. i immediately before a vowel and @v < um 
remain: wiljdyaté > wilde, kulmdrakah > kalvaro. 
8. Short initial syllables beginning with a vowel 





Above, 23, Ci. also Prim. germ. *hiriti, brome, ydetimiz, nedminiz 
> germ. hiret birt, iiren, giiaten, samen. Kluge, Unyermaniecd, § $9. 
° See below, $40. A. iii, 
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are lost: a«lranyam>'rdn, “*ada!lmeanigahkah > ‘digo, 
“'risthah > 'rifh, alldta- : \lii, u\paskarah > ‘wikhro, 
Even before a double consonant the vowel is lost: 
adh\yaksak > \jhikh, Sadh!yadhyakah (; adhyadhs) > 
phd hea. 

EB. Following the stress. 

a remains, i w>a (Le. all>[a]): ‘hamalah > ‘hamal, 
'prastarah > '\pathar, ‘tithrah > \titar, ‘hearin’ > ‘haran, 
laiypulih > 'dgel, \mdnusah > \manas. 

C. Between the main stress and the secondary stress 
short syllables disappear. 

L [——)— &: ‘argalika > ‘agli, ‘aiganakam > 
‘dgnd, ‘garbhimika > 'gibhni, “'garhipnikd > | gharni, 
*ca'lurqunakah > ledgno, *'praémsuyrakah > 'pdsro, 
lfvasurakah > \sasro, 

ii, x ~—'—x: \cakralvakak > cak!vd, * rakta!vatah 
> ral! wd, pari)! vilayati > pur pale, 

a7. D. Final vowels. 

i, All final vowels following a Prakrit consonant are 
lost: patra > pit, 'vidyut (Pkt. vijyu) > vij, lakei = dh, 
\yihed > 7ibh, \gargari > gager, ‘agnih > dg, \hastah > hath, 
‘matkunah > makan, ‘kalyam (Apabhratiéa kallu) > kal, 
‘dugdham. = diidh. 

ii. When through loss of a consonant a Prakrit vowel 
immediately precedes, crasis takes place. 

EK. Vowels in contact. 

I i. Vowels of the same quality coalesce to form one 
long (final 7, @, 2 6 are shortened in modern Gujrati) : 
‘chaganam > chin, “mé!tangah > mdg, carma'birad = 
camar, *'dihita ( < duhita) > hi, brat! bhvtekesat > bhakh. 

i. a. @ + stressed or unstressed {> ¢- ‘Khadirak 
> khér, \grathilakah > ghélo, ga'bhirakah > ghéro, 3rd sing. 
pres. -1lt > -«, loc. sing. -ihe > -ai > ¢, 

8. a+ stressed or unstressed ti>6: *ca!fuAkam 
> cok,ma'yirah > mor, catur'mdsam > comds, hahulakah 
> bohlo, nom, sing. mase. -akah (Pkt. -ad 21) > =o, ) 
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li a, €+ a or w>é: “*déva'gharakam > déhri, 
ldvé + ubhaw > b&w, 
8. 6+ stressed or unstressed d > 4: sau! varnakam 
> sont, *sanve!qandhabith > sédhd,yapidpa'vitam > janoi, 
iv. a. £+ unstressed d or wu (<-0)>%: ‘meaksiha 
makhi, \histhika > hothi, \pathikah > pai, ‘matsikah < 
machi, |pttalakah > pilo, ‘niyamah > nim, 
A. % + unstressed do or wu (<-6)>a&: 'niluka 
>vilu, * gvatrukd > sdsu, ‘qudah > gi, ‘subah > *s (in 
su-do), ‘tuvarabal > ture. 

Il. f or & + stressed G>iyd wed (id ua, ya vd):' 
Sita 'kdlakah > fiyalo, &r'gdlah > siydl, vi'jayaté > vi'de ; 
dytta karah > judér. 

38. It remains to be determined which of the two 
syllables, preceding and following the main stress, was 
the stronger. One fact points to it being the syllable 
following the main stress. -m- in the syllable preceding 
the stress >-7-, eg. ku! marekah>ka'vdro; but in the 
syllable following the stress it remains, e.g. | pavicamahah 

> \ndemo, that is to say, some of the muscular intensity 
of the stressed syllable is carried on to the following one. 
Against this, however, speaks the fact that in the syllable 
which follows the stress a nasalized vowel loses ‘its 
nasalization: eg. pres. part. in -to, ‘korantahah*® (Pkt. 
kirantad) > kerto, paii\edéat > pa'eas, probably under the 
influence of *!ékpdeds > \#kpacis. But this appears to have 
been a later change than that of pre-stress-m- -¢-. In 
old Gujrati participial forms in -dt- (-azpt-) still oceur: 
e.g. Karmanamantri has déydt4.* In the earlier stage, 
therefore, the stronger of these two unstressed syllables 


1} > secondary anatreased i> ayo : ‘wdiyo “rani ( < ‘wtmijah); 
ladithiyo : *'adkAT ( <'svastibah), Similarly # + secondary 6 > wre ; 
jal jabure : jdin | < jambubkah). 

* Seo above, § 20, 

* For the position of the stress see below, § 40, A. i. 

‘In « passage quoted by Manilal Hakorbhil Vyas, /ani (nparddl 
Bided ane Jarnasiafya, p. 19, 
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was probably that following the main stress, so that. 
priya karokah = 3 14 2 1. 

30. Lastly, where did the syllabic division fall? 
According to Wackernagel, relying on the Indian 
grammarians,' it fell after the vowel in the case of single 
consonants, after the first consonants in the ease of groups : 
eg. ta|pas, tap|ta-, as|td@m|psit. That is to say, there is 
loose connexion (loser Anschluss) with the preceding 
vowel in the case of single consonants. But the history 
of -m- seems to me to contradict this, If the word 
fumdrah has loose connexion between t and m, the m 
will belong closely to the d-syllable, and so will probably 
partake of its stress or general muscular intensity. In 
this case we should expect “kumar, not kavdr. But if 
the m belongs to the unstressed u, kavar as opposed to 
‘qriimah > gdm is intelligible. It would seem, then, that 
the syllabic division for our language was kwm|!drah. 
This is supported by a further fact. If the pre-stress 
syllable was long, -m- remained : e.g. jamai | ja! matrkak 
(M. jdvai): ite. the syllabic division is ja|!matrkah. This 
is comparable with the conditions in English and German, 
where there is close connexion (feste Anschluss) after 
« short vowel, loose connexion after a long: eg. Eng. 
better [beta], father [fa 3a]; Germ. Ratte [rata], rate 
[ra‘ite]* The case of |gri|mah, etc., appears at first to 
contradict this; but it has already been seen that the 
following syllables partake of some of the muscular 
intensity of the preceding stress 

40, There are a certain number of words which do not 

* Wackernagel, op. cit., i, 2 2400. 

* Jespersen, Lehriwch, 13. 61 ff. It would, however, be unwise to 
dogmatize finally from this isolated piece of evidence as to the syllabic 
division in the Sanskrit stage. Apart from the statements of the 
frammarians, whom we know to have been keen observers, there are 
other indications (e.g. the assimilation and simplification of consonant 
groups, see Jesporsen, 13. 64) that there was loose connexion generally 


in the language. 
| Soe above, ¢ 2, 
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appear to fit in with this theory of the penultimate stress 
in the parent language: e.g. (a) lkarte < *ka'rantakah, 
karié-< *halrisyam,  ‘horiga < karis'yaimad, ‘utd < 
put'rdnam, (b) 'balap < ba'latvam, (¢) lanach < a'nicehd, 
alto < a!laktam, (d) 'valagva < vi'lagyals. 

Ishall speak of these apparent exceptions under three 
heads: A. Analogy, B. Value, C. Borrowing. 

A. The changes due to analogy can be divided into two 
classes : i, those due to the analogy of forms belonging to 
the same paradigm; ii. those due to the analogy of the 
same class of word. 

i. In the case of verbs and nouns the stress 1s always 
retained on the root syllable. Thus from a paradigm 


such as— 
bean! dhdmi 
‘handhasi (replaced by 'bandhaht) 
Deere Arte 
ban! dhdanca 
lhandhatha (replaced by 'bandhathah) 
lan'dhanti ( zs handhahire) 
we get 
hands G, 'bddha. 
‘henclhecles | héldl he 
hematin ‘hdlahe 
bandlutmé [ bddhte]* 
aondhahé \bdidho 
lhandhahim didhe 


This accentuation is carried out throughout the whole 
verb: eg, ‘bidhig <*'bandhisyam, idhiéa < | bandh- 
isydmah, ‘bddhto < '\*handhantakah, \bddhyo < *! bandh. 
itakah, ‘bidhed < !bandhitaryakam, 


\ This may be a loan-form from another dinlect, eg. of Apabbrariéa 
ieendhimd «mu > bddA? -i (for loss of nasalization see my article JRAS., 
1915, p. 20), and then to distinguish it from the absolutive badhi 
<fandhia, the ending -é@ of 3rd plur. was arlidedd. 
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Sinilarly with the nouns we have— 


SKT. Pxrt. G. 
‘hiitertccrd ghidad ghinte 
quoter! kdi yes ‘qhiduda ghada 
qhita! kena ‘qhidagnea ‘qphiinde 
‘ah obake \ghidad pho e 
ghitakih ghee ‘qhinda 
‘putral ‘pratt | pitt 
\petram pruttam pitt 
put! réra ‘puttéva pute 
pete pratté ['prute] 
iputrdih prutta ['puto] 
put ranam putianam \puto 


ii. Analogy with cognate words: 'bilap < *ba!latwwm : 
‘bal <\balah; ‘kalap < *ha'latvam : \kalo < ‘kalakah: both 
these are opposed to ri'dapo < *ran datvakahk : iid < 
‘vanddé; vanaj < vd! nijyam > *valnige:!vaniyo < !nanija-. 
ii. The majority of Gujrati verbs are descended from 
simple verbs: in these the stress fell regularly on the 
first syllable, Hence in those cases where the compound 
verb (in many compound verbs the stress in any case fell 
on the pretix: eg., 'prasarati, !udblavati) in the Sanskrit 
stage had the stress on the root syllable, it was transferred 
in Gujriti from the root syllable to the prefix, namely to 
the first syllable of the unchangeable body. Under this 
heading come! vanasva < vilnasyati(ef. \ndena < inasyati), 
‘walagea <wvillagyati (ef, lagen < ‘laguati), \nipajyvit < 
ni'padyaté,parakhua < palrikgate, \alalhva < avallaksate, 
ipalaten < Pkt. peal!lattai ( < *paryatyali), etc. In some 
eases the compound affected the vowel of the simple verb : 
@g., lakhed < laksaté, unless this is to be counted a semi- 
tateama. 
B. By shifting of the stress in accordance with value 
I mean the placing of the stress on a particular syllable of 
the word, because that syllable is felt to he especially 
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important for the comprehension of the wholo, as for 
example Eng. 'princess > prin'cess to distinguish it from 
iprince, particularly in the phrase Prince and Princess 
of Wales’ ‘To this class in Gujriti belong those words 
which preserve the privative a-an- immediately preceding 
the main stress: eg. ‘anach<a'niccha, ‘ababh < 
*ab'rdimya-, 'alalh < allaksyah. Some pert in this may 
also be played by analogy with words like ‘ansan < 
lanagenam: cf. the regular use of an- even before 
consonants as a privative prefix in Hindi. Conversely 
value-shifting may have had something to do with the 
foregoing classes. 

(. Finally, as we shall see later, at least Marathi had 
a different system of accentuation, leading to a different 
development of sounds. Probably as lonn-words from some 
such language should be counted ‘alto: a!laktam; ‘ani - 
alnikah; \kadcho: Pkt, ka!ducchad; 'tircho : *ti'rascakah. 
juthal!pathal : Pkt. utthalla'patthala is probably a case 
of assimilation in both members: 'wthal- for uw! thdl- after 
-pathal, and -pathal after uthal-. 

41. From what has been said, then, it appears that the 
parent language of Gujriti must have possessed a word 
accent in the shape of a stress falling on the penultimate, 
antepenult, or on the fourth syllable from the end, and 
conditioned by the length of syllable. That the language 
represented in literature by Sauraséni was the parent of 
Gujrati there can be little doubt,? and, as has been seen, 
there is nothing in the phonology of Sauraséni to prevent 
ns attributing a stress accent to it. 

42. The other of the chief modern Indo-Aryan languages 
belonging to this stressed group are Sindhi, Panjabi, 
Hindi, and perhaps Bangali. I give below a comparative 
list of typical words :— 





1 Cf. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammer, 5. 53. 
* J leave the discussion of this question to a later article. 
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i. S. FP. H. EB. 
Kiuemuircih kivdro kitdra kudrd Kitwdri 
praksdlayati —pakhdalvii pakhdlnd pakhiin 
snags hi Ls masinnt maida mhkasdn muLsdn 
vhdyaté madris dented bidn 
prisdrayati pusirci pasdrnw pasirnd paisirnd poasdri 
gopa lik gowdl gacdrn pied bai gwild 
palisdh pola palise palith pals palds 
dugkildh dukal dukal 
*prdnaptrka pandti pani 
jamdtr- jamdi jawal jawae jJdnuda 
vayhipavitcm  jandi janii janéi = janéa 
prasthipayati pathavvit pathew — pathdnd pathind — pathdn 


43. With regard to Singhalese it is hard to come to 
a decision, because firstly all long vowels have been 
shortened and secondly an extensive umlaut has taken 
place. It will not therefore be right to conclude that, 
because we have muddira < mindrah, this word is not 
descended from méar!jarah: for the first syllable has been 
shortened equally with the second, Geiger's! contention 
is that the ancestor language possessed the penultimate 
stress, and he supports his theory with the statement that 


unstressed initial vowels disa 
rend, see! 
naséna > visin, salmadhah > mulu, 
(through *sa!tuddasa 
dumbnel,w! pdeatheh 


*hat' tuddasa), 


initial vowels d 
‘ayends > ye, 
g of all long vowels this penultimate 


ppeared, e.g. hi'ranyam > 
ména > mén (through *halmena 


} as opposed to 


ca'turdase > tudus 


u'dumbarah, > 


> poho (inpohodina),a!ranyam > rand, 
a'risthak > riti, alnantak > nat, alndkah 
= nurd, ann! ripam > nuru, a 

A complication is introduced b 
humber of stressed 
lanilak > nal, lanalah > nal, 

After the shortenin 


> nd, anu! nigak 
\sdhueh > fis, 


y the fact that a smal] 
isappear : 


e. £. 


stress was replaced by a stress which fell either on the 


hrst syllable or on the 
the end: e.g, \qeemen, 


nearest secondarily long syllable to 
pirimiya, gil yaya, Mi'hintale, 
* Literature wad Sprache der Singhulesen, ¢ 4 if 
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As regards other languages, such as Kagmiriand Gypsy, 


Ihave not sufficient books or material to enable me to 
form a judgment. 

44. The case of Marathi must now be considered. Here 
also is found the type of sound change associated with 
& stress, namely the shortening and the loss of syllables, 
eg. dgthi<anguathiha, mdjor<mdndrah, givrlt< 
gopalihd, vathin < upasthdnam, pathalnad < prakedlayati, 
ete, But even from these examples it will be seen that 
the shortening does not always occur in the same syllable 
as in the ease of Gujrati. For G, mjdr we postulated 
4 form with stress mé@r'jd@rah, and found that this accent 
regularly explained all such ehanges in Gujrati. But 
supposing a stress accent to be responsible for the 
shortening of the second syllable of marjdrah in 
Marathi instead of the first as in Gujrati, we must pre- 
suppose a stress either on the first or the third syllable: 
mindrah or mérja'rah; and since the first syllable 
retains its length (as opposed, eg. to ,cakra!vakah = 
G. cakud), the stress must probably at one time have 
fallen on the first. Now, although nothing is known of 
the origin of the penultimate stress of the Gujrati group 
of languages, it is possible that an explanation can be 
found for the origin of this final or initial stress in 
Marathi. It has already been seen that in the Prikrit 
dialects there was a sharp distinction between, e.r., 
Sauraséni, the ancestor of Gujrati, which had few signs of 
the working of a stress in the loss of length or of syllables, 
and another group in which there are a considerable 
number of indications that the length of syllables (even 
other than final) had been seriously affected: eg. 5. 
mamyard; Mh, mamjara; $. kwmard; Mh. kwmaro; and, 
as we saw, Pischel attributed these shortenings to the 
presence of a stress which had taken the place of the Vedic 
tone; that in fact humdrdh > kumd!rah> Mh. kumaro; 
and kumardé is the predecessor of M. kavar, For there is 
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no doubt that Marathi is descended froma language which 
appeared in literature under the form of Mahdrastri’ Tt 
is true that in Mahirastri we find a freat number of 
forms, where length is retained, which contradict this 
theory. But it must always be borne in mind that 
Maharastri was a literary language, strongly influenced 
not only by Sanskrit, but also by the Prakrit dialects, so 
that a mlasend ( < fnasindh) might easily be replaced 
by miasind, through the influence of Sanskrit smash, 
and the other Pkt. form mhasand. At the same time it 
is possible that for literary purposes Mahiiristri was 
becoming a fixed language at a time when the new stress 
was only just beginning to make itself felt. 

45. The supposition of a change of tone to stress 
presents no linguistic difficulties. The phenomenon is 
clearly seen in modern Greek, in several Lithuanian 
dialects, in some Slavonic languages and in Primitive 
Germanic.” The question, therefore, that remains to be 
decided is whether in general the phonology of Marithi is 
such as to justify us in assuming this change of tone to 
stress. In this a difficulty is presented by the fact that 
the number of words in Marathi, deseended from Primitive 
Indo-Aryan, whose accent in Sanskrit we can ascertain, is 
comparatively limited. 

46. In Vedic Sanskrit the following rules governed the 
accentuation of the verb :— 

(a2) The simple finite verb was accented, 

l. if it stood first in the clause, eg. dpndtimeari 
lake, 


' Bee Bloch, op. cit., Introduction. 

* That the Indo-Germanic tone had become a stress in Primitive 
Germanic before the chines Frou ped urither Verner'a Law took place ins 
plainly shown by Jespersen, fehriwch, 7. 34, and Modern English 
Grammar, 6. 0. To my mind he completely answers Gauthiot's 
contention (Mémoires de la société de linguistiqne de Paris, xi, 193) 
that the accent was still u tone. Cf. also my article in the Classical 
Review, August, 1912. 
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ii. if it immediately followed another verb, ee. 
farinair 4) jayatt kéli misyate. 

iil, if it stood in a dependent clause, e.g. salut yan 
me cati téna, 

(6) The compound verb was accented, 

i. on the prefix only, when in a main clause, e.g, 
parélt nari jinar éhi ksipram. 

ii. on prefix and verb, when in a dependent clause, 
or on the verb alone, e.g. yéndvistitah pravivésithipas. 

(¢c) Otherwise the verb was unaccented, e.g. agnim wé 
purchitam, 

47. I think it will not be illemitimate to assume that 
finally this may have resolved itself into a system in 
which all verbs were always accented, and compound 
verbs always on the prefix. This may seem to be a big 
assumption, and there is no definite proof of it beyond 
my general thesis. But much the same thing happened 
in early Latin, where originally the verb was enclitic, 
but later (under the initial stress) became orthotone, 
while in the case of compound verbs the prefix retained 
the stress, thus ‘ecaeds, but *!occueda > ‘occidé, later 
oc'¢ide On the other hand, in Germanic the stress was 
retained always on the root sylinble in simple and com- 
pound verbs alike: ‘lauben: *ur'lauhen > er'lauben, as 
opposed to the noun ‘wriaub* If this assumption is true 
with regard to Sanskrit, we should then have a stage 
when the aecentuation was fixed thus: bhdvati, but 
préibhavati; cindti, but dcemnadti, 

48. In the case of all forms of the present stem in the 
simple verb the place of the accent depended on the class 
to which the verb belonged. 

A. In thematie verbs the place of the accent was fixed, 
either on the root or on the formative suffix, e.g.: 

° Of Vendryes, L'Futensité initiale en latin, § 50; ond Hirt, Jinedo- 


wrmanischer Akzent, 
* Cf. Klage, Oryermaniech, $4 85-6, 


— & s on be 4. *... = 
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bhickedt nei fuddani sireydme 
bhikweasi ficlitei sirdyasi 
bhdveati duedliiti site youd a 


bhivimah, ete. tuddmah, ete. adrdyamal, ete. 
B. In athematie verbs the accent fell sometimes on the 
root, sometimes on the termination, and its change of place 
was accompanied by a change in the root-syllable, e.g: 


yueTecty TAL cinam. ar) 
ywnpmndle cinwmedh Lordh 


49. But in Sanskrit and the Sanskrit languages, as in 
all the other Indo-Germanic lancriactes, the tendency his 
been to replace athematic by thematic stems. Thus in 
Sanskrit itself we have :— 


yundkli + yutijati wunditi +: undati 
andkli =: anjate pinasti + qivivsati 
prnakti : pricuti bhinakl + bhwijati 
rundddia + rundhati finasti ssi theati 
inde : dnwati raat > ravati 
hinéti > imei mindii +: minati 
érndti > srnati mathndti : manthats 
ubhnati : wmbhati stabindd: : stambhati 
skabhnddi : shambheati badindte : bandhati 
daddti +: ddduti dadhdti. : dadhati! 


Other verbs, though originally athematie formations, even 
in Sanskrit are found only in the thematie form, eg. 
tisthati for "tisthdti: Gk. ri@nue; pibati : pati pitch ; 
jighrati + qglerdti. 

This process is still further developed in Prakrit, where 
only isolated remnants of the athematic classes are to be 
found ;* and again further in the modern languages * 

‘CE. Whitney, $ 611-732. 

° Cf. Pischel, $ 492-514, 

7 Qut of 181 Cia jriiti verbs G4 are descended from simple thematic 
stems of the type ddhati, némati, tindheti: 60 from stems with the 
formative puflix -aye-, such as pdiayati, mdriéyati, ldbhd yeti; 12 from 
stems with the auffix -ya-, such as yidAyaté, trufyati, mudnyafé: 15 trom 
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50, There appears to have been a certain tendency to 
transfer the accent of all thematic verbs to the root- 
syllable. There are a considerable number of verbs in 
Sanskrit with the formative suffix -yd- or -d-. But even 
in Sanskrit there was a tendency to transfer this accent 
to the root-syllable. 

A. -d- class, with weak root: ydechoti for *yacchidbti < 
Idg., *uneketi, gdeckali < *gumsketi, krpaté for *lrpate, 
qihati for *qihdti, simbhati beside sumbhdti, cf. lum- 
paiti, ete.? 

B, -yd- class with weak root: 

i. Among the passives, which regularly have -yi-, 
there are found jadyaté for “jadyaté, and miieyat? beside 
mucyale, 

i. A large number of -yd- verbs have been trans- 
ferred to the active conjugation, with change of accent to 
the root-syllable. Of these there are more than 130; 
over fifty signify a state of feeling, eg. kipyati, klimyati, 
keidhyat.; others have transitive meaning, e.g. nahyati, 
dsyati. Others are practically passive (ef. meicyata), but 
have assumed active endings.* 

Sl. With regard to the third thematic class accented on 
the formative suffix, -ya- (in causatives and denomina- 
tives), there is no trace in Sanskrit of a change of accent. 
And there is some indication that this accent position was 
maintained into Prakrit times: cf. Mh. fhavéi < ethadpdyati, 
But it is unlikely that this elass finally accepted the 
tendency to accent the root-syllable, especially as the 
simple causative form began to lose its causative meaning 
(e.g. Pkt. happedi “to cut" < kalpdéyati)* Further, it must 
past participles, such as fdgata-, erefd-, labothd- ; 161 are simple verbs, 
compound, There are no traces of any atliensaiie verb; eren data 


has been entirely replaced by “aechati, unless a last trace remains in the 
negative madi, 

' Ch Whitney, $3 745-9. * Cf. Whitney, $761. 

7 Cf. my article in JRAS., 1915, p. 300, where a list is given of 
thirty-three causative verbs sie in the Dvaviriiatyavedinakathd with 
simple meaning. 

snag. 1916. 16 
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be remembered that in the past tense the augment always 
bore the accent; in the infinitive the root: in the past, 
participle the tinal syllable in simple, the first syllable in 
compound verbs. Hence there would be free play for 


analogy : 


yamisyidt  dgacchat qantum tad qaechalt 
chrayisdht = =dedrayat cérayilum  céritah *cormyati 

52. So much for the present stem, As regards the 
other stems, in the future the accent always fell on the 
formative suffix; in the augmented tenses always on 
the augment; in the perfect either on the root or on the 
suffix; in the infinitive on the root of simple and the prefix 
of compound verbs; in the past participle on the suffix 
of simple and the pretix of compound verbs: in the 
indeclinable participle with -ya always on the root: 
in the gerundive with -fevya- usually on the last 
syllable of the suffix; in the verbal noun with -e- 
usually on the last syllable. The form which concerns 
us for the history of Marathi are the present Gineluding 
the imperative and participle); the past participle ; the 
infinitive; and perhaps the indeclinable in <(ua (or a 
connected form); and the gerund in -tavya-: and lastly 
the verbal noun in -2a-. Now with the exception of 
sOIne present stems, even in Sanskrit all these forms have 
the accent either on the last or the first syllable, 

53. It appears, then, that there was a strong tendency 
to necent every verbal form, simple or compound, on the 
first or last syllable. Therefore, if this tone became a 
stress, we should expect to find the second syllable of all 
Marathi verbs weakened, and the first probably main- 
taining its length. In the main this is go. 


SKT, MM. ti. 
dsphalryate aplalne aphalua 
udghidiayati ughed ye! uphiaidtea 


(cf ughadué <vidghatat;) 
1 The remarks above, § 27 i, on @ and 7 in fnjriti apply equally to: 
Maritht. : v 


- 
' : ~~ * 
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Sr ut c. cae’ 
tilthipayati uthaviné H.wthaina p i 
utidrayatt ularné uarvl <n 
(cf. tarné < térayati) oa 
tiddhdrayati udharné udhirva i? 
prékedlayati pakhalnd pokhalva aa 
prasthapayati pathaviné pathivun “ 
prisdirayati pasurné pasirva 
(cf. sdrrné < sdirmyati) 
nipdtayatt nivadné ef. mivddo 
(ef. nivadné < nipatatt) 
titpatayatt upadneé (cf. upadné < titpatate) 
’ 7 nibhagné a 
élakhne q 
avg 
mivad 7 
hilagné a 
vGjayats vind vide? | 
dinmagna- tmagnd 
iimmajjana- wand a 
namila- wmalné < 
inmrsta-  wumatné (ef. mathné seri) 4 
nisrsta- nisalné 2 
ce 
Here appears the familiar spectacle of the stressed syllable ° d 
retaining its length, the unstressed being shortened. i 
54. It is true that in simple verbs also we have cases of = 
a short vowel where we expect to see a long: eg. ghatnd = 


«< ghrata-, kaind < krtyate, sikné < gakndti< Pkt. sakkei, as 
khapné <ksapya-. But these short vowels are due to 7 
analogy with those pairs of transitive and intransitive Ms 
verbs, where the first has regularly @ and the second a: e.g. - 
 mdtrnd < ma@rayati :marné < Pkt. moréi; padné < pdtayati: 
— padn’ <patati, etc, Hence a was felt to be a distinctive 
sign of the intransitive. Cf. also phutné < sphufyati: , i. 


a re | or 
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phédné < sphitayati; tuiné < trutyati : todnd < tritayati, 
ete. Further, there was the influence of the compound 
verbs: eg. sdrad < sdrayati : nisarné < nisarati and 
nisirayati, a confusion which produces sara? < sarné, and 
niairnd <nisarng. In some cases, however, the 4 is 
retained: fa@pné<tapyati and Adknad < Pkt, Aakkai are 
more usual than tapné and hakné, than? < Pkt. thakkai 
heside thakné is poetical, and therefore probably older: 
khaisn? < kdsaté is found beside khasné. Two active verbs 
are also found with &@: khaené, which Bloch suprests may 
be a tatsama, and wafné, of which the derivation js 
unknown,' 

39. This tendency to differentiate a-verbs as intransitive 
and d-verbs as transitive is found strongly in Hindi, less 
strongly in Gujrati. G. dhakhvit < *dhaksati, dhasva < 
dhargaté, ghasva <gharsati: The question of literary 
Hindi is further complicated by the fact that a very large 
number of words have been borrowed from a source 
further to the north-west, where simplification of double 
consonants has mot taken place: eg. makkhan < 
mraksanam: G. Bihiri makhan, makkhi < maksika, 
patthar < prastarah, all opposed to hath <hastah, aga < 
agraké, etc. When these double consonants come at the 
end of a word or before another consonant they are 
shortened: e.g. sac < sace < eatyah, but succt bit: rakhnd, 
butrakkhd. In verbs examples of « for @ are the followi ng: 
bajnd < widyaté, gajna <gadyati, phatna < phatyati. 
thaknd < Pkt. thakkai, lagna < lagyati. Probably also in 
the same way wu for @ in ugnd < udgaia, udind < Pkt, 

56. I have supposed that in early Marathi the verb 
waa atressed on its first syllable. If now we turn to the 
question of substantives, we are faced with another 

' Ido not agree with Bloch, § 45, that, this variety need be the result 
of dialectical mixing, or that a in this position may represent. a long 


vowel with a different timbre from d. Tome thea of fapn!, e.¢., sounds 
aa short [a]. 
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problem. Here there appears recognizable no such 
tendency in Sanskrit, as in the case of the verb, to confine 
the accent to the first or any other syllable. The accent 
was free and might fall on any syllable of the word. 

57. In the following words the Sanskrit tone fell on 
the first syllable. In these words it is the first syllable 
that has retained its length, and the second that has been 


shortened, 

Ser. M. 
cafurasram cLUurds 
aiimantiah, sawal 
pérdavatah pairrd 


58. There are, however, «a number of words which, 
having the tone on the final syllable in Sanskrit, have lst 
the final in Marathi, but have been treated just like the 
preceding class in retaining the length of the initial. 


Sxr. M. G. 
gopala- govli goval 
peilaséi palas palas 
duskildih ulcer! dukal 
nandndr- oneal P. qa 
marjarah mijar mijar 
lhmmarih kitvar edly 
friparnid livan 
pumpndgahh punav 
suas nih TLaseen Wits n 
pamatr- jdvai jamai 
srmmnry lath eoedky 
(MESeLA cL ead cLaMLs 
upoviisah badd 
yt) Rope eiteem janve janie 


59. If the cases that we have already had in Maharastri 
of shortening are a true guide, eg. kwmaro < kumardh, 
then the shortening of the long syllable may have taken 
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place before the loss of the final syllable. But at some 
time or other the final syllable became much weakened— 
ef. the poetical form umaru<hwmard—and finally 
disappeared altogether, mod. M.ka@var. This could hardly 
have happened if the final syllable had retained the chief 
stress of the word. At the same time the initial syllable 
retains its length, while the middle syllable is shortened. 
The presumption therefore is that at some time the chief 
stress was transferred from the tinal to the initial syllable, 
and that this change probably took place before the 
weakening of the final syllable. From § 33 it appeared 
that normally of the unstressed syllables of a word that 
furthest from the main stress is the strongest, 1e. beara 
the chief secondary stress. Hence if mdarjd'rah has o 
stress on the last syllable, there is probably a secondary 
stress on the first, mdarja/rah. Particularly when the 
main stress falls on a part of the word so liable to 
weakening and shortening as the final syllable, is it liable 
to be transferred to the syllable of secondary stress." 

60. In support of this assumption of a secondary initial 
stress in the case of finally stressed words, there is our 
knowledge of the previous existence of a secondary tone. 

(a) There are a certain number of copulative compounds 
in the Revéda which are accented on both members.? 

(b) In the Satapathabrahmana in long compounds and 
in reduplicated formations o secondary accent was 
sometimes added, This accent occasionally takes thie 
place of the original altogether.* 

(c) There are o certain number of words accented 
differently in later Sanskrit from earlier: e.g. gihvarah - 
qahwarth ; data : aati ; sipla : sapli ; tila-+ tilde. 

Therefore, just as I supposed all verbs to be stressed on 
the first syllable, so too, though from a different reason, 


' Cf. the change in English from jautholrize, ete, (still so spoken in 
Scotland and North Ireland) to laufhoyrize, etc, 
* Cf, Whitney, § 1954, * See above, § 10, v. 


-~- I 
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all finally stressed (or toned) words became initially 
stressed (or toned), with the phonetic consequences noted 
above, 

61. There remains the case of words in which the 
Sanskrit tone falls on an interior syllable: such an 
accented long vowel is retained : 


Ser. M. is. 
upasthdnam valhaain 
upakhydnam khan uihdan 
qeured ed - QUE ane 
(ef. the verb nivné : nirndtyati) 
eydkhydnam wikhdan wakiidn 


Compare these with the words in § 58. 

62. When the accented vowel is i or uw, 1b 1s retained ; 
whereas if unaccented, 1t becomes a, os in all cases in 
Gujrat. 

(a) Accented ¢ and i, 


hastint fecet tin ef, G. wéran < vairini 
bhegpini hahin 
orivrsd pais 
(4) Unaeccented i and t < a, 
midnusinh muanas eens 
érthildh sacdlual 
eriourih ieukeor iad 
harini haran hare 
inmilals wnualne 
périnayale pranne paranvil 
(a) Accented ¢ and @ remain. 
godhimah qahit H., gah 
kherpirah khayair khajitr 
(b) Unaceented 1, a, ¢ < a. 
Firiadh Sure sirix 
agnvathat- agtht aepithe 


(dgithd is « loan-word from H.) 
*unméilayaty umalné 
egivézayati —-gavaend 
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63. There remains the large class of Sanskrit dissyllabic 
words accented on the last syllable in Sanskrit, but 
appearing as dissyllables with an initial long in Marathi: 
eg. mat: matr-; sda: sadhi-. These Marathi words. 
however, are derived from extensions of the Sanskrit 
dissyllables : miétrhd, sidhukdh, ete, 

G4, Two factors come in to disturb the symmetry of 
this system: A. Analogy, B. Borrowing. 

A. i. The fact that all verbs and all finally aceented 
words ended by becoming initially stressed, and that the 
great majority of words were either initially or finally 
accented, tended to make the language chiefly an initially 
stressed language. In this way there must have been 
“strong tendency to place the stress on the initial 8¥llable 
of even medially stressed words. Examples of this may 
perhaps be seen in: 


qosthdnam qothan 
pratithdnam poifhan 


But it should be remembered that thero are considerable 
fluctuations even in the Sanskrit accent as handed down 
to us. Some of these apparent inconsistencies may date 
back to the time of the tone, 
ii. As the result of special analogy we have pasdérné 
beside pasarné after the sim ple verb sarnd 
EB. Marathi has on its northern and eastern boundaries 
closely connected languages of the penultimate stress type, 
From these it has borrowed words: eg. dgitha from 
H. dgithd, beside M. agthi < Skt, agnisthé-. Similarly, it 
has been much influenced by the literary and religious 
language, Sanskrit, Perhaps here is the explanation of 
the length of the first syllable of walehiin (where we 
should expect *uuthin) < Skt, vyakhydnam, while in 
vatlin < wupasthdnam we soe ~t-. Similarly, dukal by the 
side of dukal< Skt. duskaldh, The question is, however, 
complicated by the fact that there are similar written 


* See above, § 54. 
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lengths, pronounced short, in Bengali: eg. pathana, 
jdémat [pathans, djamai, not pothans, djomai)< 
pras'thapayats, 94@'mdir-. On the other hand, pati/ane 
[pokhla-na] < praksdlayati." 

65. I shall now examine those words of whose Sanskrit 
accent we have no tradition. 

i. Nomina actionis were accented for the most part 
on the root, nomina agentis on the suffix. In the case of 
simple stems this would be of equal effect in Marathi, for 
in both cases the result would be a stress on the first 
syllable. ‘The case of compound stems is different. Here 
the accent fell chiefly on the final syllable, e.g. samgamah. 
We have already had : 


dPvdbact - aved ins 
iiprvdasd- fit. 7 

To them may be added : 
aiwida- Tata) rit 
prastara- patina pathiiro 
eydpirah, ber 
saTighdtah. sthphered sitphdtedo 


There are, however, even in Sanskrit a certain number 
of these compound verbal nouns which have the accent on 
the root-syllable: e.g. uipdtah, dérésah, We have had 
vyakhydnam, upasthdnam, nirvdyam, upakhydnam. It 
is possible that an antithesis in accentuation arose between 
verbs and nouns of this type, the verb (the Marathi 
infinitive is derived from this verbal noun in -na-) having 
the accent on the prefix, and the noun on the root: ¢g., 
siiwae (verb): navdnd (noun) On this point Bloch says: 
“Tl semble que les substantifs verbaux aient de préference 
in longue,”? Further it must be noted that many of 
these substantives are nomina actionis in Marathi, whereas 


| See above, £42. The subject needs further investigation. 
" Whitney, ¢ L148. 
2 £62, 4. 
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they were nomina agyentis in Sanskrit, e., M, ufdnd - 
Skt. widnd. Thos :— 


utiina- utindg + verb wind 

wilbhare- ubhdrad > ,, ubharné 
prasdra- pasara >, pasarnd 
niksedsalh nisds” (nisdené is forimed from 


nisie, not < nihsvdsayati), 
Tt will be noticed that in the case of avida-, prastdra-, 
vydpara-samaghdta-- where the Marathi form shows ori ginal 
initial or final accentuation, there are no corresponding 
verbs with a short medial vowel. Hence there would be 
no compelling force of analogy in the ense of these words. 
i. When a stem is strengthened by vrddhi and the 
sutlix -ya-, the accent falls on the first syllable, e.g. 
palitd-: pdlitya-' Here: 
*parakya- parak 
alasyam alas 
iii. Derivatives in - ye- without erddhi have the 
4ecent cither on the first or the last sylluble* Here: 
raeeyem rales | 


iv. Most compounds of pdti- and pitni are accented 
ou the first member? Here- 


- aerate aeewenl 
¥. Dependent compounds of which the seeond member 
isa verbal stem are accented on the second member We 
have had asvagandluth, qopalah, 
kala pa- Kalo 
a *rakga pale h rakhual (ef. gapalah ) 
. *garhasthak gharat 
' vi. Secondary adjectives in -in ire accented on the 
¥ suffix, with feminine -iné, eg, baling® We have had 
: hecatini. 
p 
1 


* Whitney, § 121 1a. 
* Whitney, § 12670. 
* Whitney, ¢ 1230. 


* Whitney, ¢ 1219. 
* Whitney, § L270. 


* ult Ss _ 
real ey ap eresY ‘ACCENT 1X ‘waRaren "345" 
sarpini sdpin 
Opposed to this is karan < harint : mase. harindh. 
vii, Where a long syllable immediately precedes 
a secondary derivative suflix, there seems to be some 
tendency to accent it.' 
lersdnah kisdn 
haritalah haryal 
On the other hand, nadriélah > “nartalu > ndrel. 
tusairah (usar 
tadagah (i.e, *tatala-) talav 
viii, Other compounds : 
nihkarma- nikdme 
On the other hand, with initial or final accentuation : 
*matrgharam (; grka-) maker mahira. 
pranaptrt panat H. panati | 
ix. In a number of other words there is nothing 4 . 
beyond the vowel change to determine the original accent: 
(a) On the initial or final syllable : 
katahe- kadhat kadav 
matulani mavlan 
! Kanda Kanado 
huthar 
hinvedlé 
varad 
lesan = lasan, H. laswn 
eivad 
| yrascoy kadap 
at, ' Whitney, §§ 1222, 1227. 
i " a." ” | 
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(4) On the interior syllable: 
hingulah higal 
karpiram (cf. kherjdra-) kipir  hapir 
kitrpdsah (*happusd 7) kipis kapas 
raksasah (*rakkhisd?)  wakhis 
66. In the type x—* or %— *, the last syllable is 
dropped and the second is retained : 


prastardh pathar pathor 
ieerdabhak gidhav  H, qacdhit < * qadaha 
harkardh eathoeny boat Koen 

hewaleh hava 

parasih pharas 

wigqareh. ad yen 

ldigatam négor niger 
péuskoram poikhar pokhar 


Similarly: diamant > davan, kacchapah > kage, kharpourak 
>khiper, sarkarnd = sikar, cikkanam = cukun, srikhale 
> sthheal, mraksanam > makhe n, argala > dgal, kuttani > 

kufan, samkatah > sikad, kajjalam > kajat, harbarah » 

bibar, utkarah = ular, keopenah = khevan, panasah 
> phanas, 

67. There are a considerable number of cases that 
cannot be brought under these general rules. Some have 
already been mentioned,’ and have been ascribed to 
analogical change of accent, to Influence of connected 
forms, and to borrowing. There are, however, others, 

A. Words which have a instead of @ Bloch quotes 
4 number of examples.* 

i. The @ of a simple word is shortened to a in @ 
derivative or compound: e.g. khdt:skhatdg; gadhav :gadhda: 
phatné: phatakné: natha - nethdrt. Here I am inclined 
to see a later tendency to shorten the first sV¥llable of a 
long word, similarly as Bihari shortens the first syllable in 
ghorawa : ghéra® 


' Bee above, (4, * 2 48 ff. ? See above, & 23. 
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For some of Bloch’s examples I should suggest special 
explanations. vandajis <vanijyém, not viniyyam, natha 
< *nastakdh, nathird < “nastakdrah. Under the first 
heading would come caked < cakravihis for *edhva, if it 
is not a loan-word (cf. G.H, cakva < cakra!vdkah). 

ii. A certain number of words must probably be 
attributed to borrowing as Bloch suggests. Among these 
I should place the monosyllabic words with a@ instead of 
a: khaj<kharjuh, nath<nasta, latth lat<yastih, sak 
<satka-, hat hat =hette-. Literary and common Hindu- 
stiini shows the same phenomenon: sae saced < safya-, 
kal < kalyam : Bihari kali! These are borrowings from 
a north-western language like Panjabi, which has sace 
anced, natth, kall, batt, latihi, ete. 

iii, Fluctuation between @ and @ in transitive and 
intransitive verbs was discussed above. 

iv. There is fluctuation of quantity in the initial 
syllables of words not covered by the previous classes; 
eg. ddha (<ardha-) but dd, dgal<argalah, dplualné 
> daphilayati, vdkhdnné, dkha < dkgata- and some others. 


On this point Bloch says: “A propos de ad(A)- (ardha-) 


il [Molesworth] donne cependant une indication inter- 
essante : apres avoir établi une nuance de sens entre 
ad- et ad-, il convient que [usage contredit ses définitions: 
en réalité ad- est la forme du deg, dd- celle du Concan. 
Est-ce la Io elé de toutes les hésitations de la graphie de 
«en syllabe initiale? S'agit-il d'ailleurs d'une différence 
de timbre, ou de quantité, ou des deux coneurrement? Ce 
sont la questions auxquelles l'expérience directe seule 
pourra répondre.”* 

(a2) In some words there is @ in place of a: eg. pads 
(Pkt. padicchid), paras (porikya-), pdrusné (paryuy-). 
Bloch says: “Il s'agit ici d'une action morphologique 

1 See above, § £5. 


* See above, § 54. 
+ § 40, 
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dont on retrouve la trace dés le prakrit et jusqu'en sanskrit 
(¥. Pischel, §§ 77-8)."! . 

(8) In a number of verbs there is a confusion between 
aand @: henna? and khan? “to dig”, haral and fdrné 
“to take", carné “to graze” and earn? “to graze or to 
cause to graze’, sarné or sdirné opposed to farnd “to swim" 
and farnéd “to reseue”. This confusion results from 
analogy with the compound verbs - eg. both nisdrayati 
and nisarati > nisarn? (as opposed to sdrati > sarnd and 


sirayati > etry), wttarnyati and iitterati > ufarnz2 The 


difference of the simple verb is sometimes transferred to 
the compound: e.g. ufarné or ufiraé after tirné. The 
@ in viaduné < vigriimayati is due to the influence of the 
noun visied < wigrama-2 vakhdnné is formed from vakhin, 
as the nn shows; nisdané from nisida, 

v. There is hesitation between i, @, and « in final 
syllables; e.g. mdpite or mdnas, lakid or lakad, hipiis or 
kitpas, kivtnor kivay. The possibility of borrowing should | 
he kept in mind: cf. G. manas, lakad. But a Marathi 
apeaker informs me that whereas he says mands, lakad, 
kaipis, ete., for the nominative, for the dative he Suys 
manasdldi, lakadala, kdipasdlé, whether it isso written or 
not. We have here an indication of a later tendency (cf. 
initial @>a*) to slur vowels in the interior of a poly- 
syllabic word. The case of heran and karin is other. 
flaran when used alone, without suggestion from the 
context, means the female (ie. < harini). But herein 
also became faran, and the word made no distinction 
between the male and female. ‘To fill this gap the Skt, 
liovina- was borrowed and took the form of karin. It is 


possible that here also we have the explanation of other 


variations between f, @, and @ in final syllables, 
68. We are now in a position to attempt to determine 


‘€40, 1, Cf also my article in JRAS., 1015, p. 23. 
* See above, § 54. * See above, §65.i, 4 See above, § 67, A. i. 
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what happened to the first syllable in words of the 


type —x x. Was it shortened or not ? 
(a) i. Against shortening in —-—-* speak the 
following words : 


vydkhydnam von vakhdn 
karpiram katjpitr kaniir 
kirpisah kipiis kenpris 


The case of vakhdn has already been discussed. It 
may also have been influenced by a verb *vakhyé, 
replaced later by vikhdnné. The accent of kurpiram is 
unknown; possibly hapiir represents a *hipar influenced 
by Skt. karpéra-, G. kapir: ef. hiparvant, “camphor 
water.” The question of hdpas is very obscure, as no @ 
appears in Sanskrit. 

ii. For shortening speak : 


upasthinam vathan 
satkdrak sakar 
godivimah gahit 
kharjdrak khajitr 
*nastakara- nathara 


eimar <cormakdrah is doubtless due to analogy with 
cim <carma, Words in which the first vowel is 7 or u 
do not bear on the question, since in this position 7, @ 
would in any case have been shortened. 

(4) The case of — — x appears to be different, Here 
the first syllable regularly retains its length : 


hastint hatlin 

pravrsd pdds 

serpin spin 
Pkt. lakbudam lakad 


69. Of the changes ascribed by Pischel to the action of = 


the stress in Muahiiristri, except the shortening of 
syllables dealt with above, there is little or no trace in 
Marathi. The doubling of consonants I have put down | 

1 See abore, § HB. 


a 
a f= _. ai @ 
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to other causes;' moreover, Marathi does not show all 
pre-accentual consonants doubled: eg. pumndgddA = 
punay not *pundy, sddhulith > adi, not “sak, ete, etc. 
OF the change of pre-accentual a toi or u, only pik and 
perhaps Opné is preserved in Marathi: Skt. pakvah = 
Mh. pikko > M. pik, Skt, arpdyati> Mh. wppei > M. opné. 
Of the change of post-accentual @ to i, there is no trace: 
Ist plur. pres. -imah (for which Pisehel quotes -ima) > ~i 
or -% not *-i. Neither kivin (beside kivan) nor Ieitpiie 
(: harpasa-)can be ascribed to this, since krpandh > kivi!no 
would giveonly M. kivan: similarly, kdrpdsah > *kappusé = 
would give “kdpas, It will be seen from this that the 
number of words in which this change would remain 
visible is very small. 

70. To sum up: the original tone of Sanskrit, itself 
deseended from the Indo-Germanic tone, became in the 
pre-Marithi stage a stress. 

i. In verbs the tone or stress was confined to the first 
syllable. 

ii, In other words, when the accent rested on the last 
syllable, there was a secondary accent on the first. This 
afterwards became the chief stress. 

iii. Initial syllables retained their length, if stressed - 
or if unstressed, when followed by a short stressed 
syllable. Otherwise they were shortened. 

iv. Medial syllables retained their length, if stressed ; 
if unstressed they were shortened or lost, 

¥. Penultimate i wu, if stressed, > i a 
stressed, > a, 

vi. There was o later influence at work through 
which initial syllables, when « word was lengthened in 
any way, tended to become short, and interior syllables to 
be slurred, 


71. Thus we have the accent scheme for the history of 
Marathi: 


; i un- 


) See above, § 12. 
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— xX 
—— x nisora — — nisar a 
= — —~ x dsphalaya — ~— fiplal ' 
—~ — * smasandh — — mins 
——— x upasthdnam — — wvathdn 

—— x "privrai — — pais 

—— x bhagink — — bahin 


72. If my assumptions are correct, a language can be 
added to those in which the effects of the Indo-Germanic 
tone can still be observed; and at the same time another 
line of demarcation is provided for the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. On the one side Gujrati, Sindhi, Paiijabi, 
Hindi, Singhalese, and perhaps Bengili—all descended 
from a language or languages which possessed the 
penultimate stress; on the other Marathi showing the 
effects of a stress which was derived from the tone of 

73. When considering this division, it should not be 
forgotten that the udatta of the Rgvéda was a low tone, 
while that described by Panini was a high tone. Is this 
a first sign of separation in accentual system 7? 


7 








VII 
By Preormaon A. H. SAYCE 


rN the new volume of the Vorderusiafiache Schrift- 
denkmdler der kiniglichen Museen cu Berlin (Heft xii, 
1915) Dr. Otto Schroeder has published a revised copy 
(No. 202) of what is known as the Second Arzawa Tablet 
found at Tel el-Amarna and now in Berlin. As I was the 
first to point out many years ago (Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archmology, xi, 1859), the text of 
the tablet, like that of the First Tablet addressed to the 
king of Arzawa, is in the Hittite language. The revised 
copy of the Second Tablet is a great improvement on 
what has been previously at our disposal, and with the 
help of the Hittite Vocabularies (for which see JRAS, 
October, 1914) and various other tablets from Boghaz 
Keui, it is now possible to present a translation of it. 
The tablet containa a letter from a Hittite named Labbaya 
who was employed in escorting the caravans from Khali- 
rabbat or Eastern Cappadocia to Canaan, and who with 
his two sons was accused of intriguing with the enemies 
of the Pharaoh and even occupying Canaanitish cities. 
We hear a good deal about him in the Tel el-Amarna 
correspondence, which includes two letters from him in 
Semitic Babylonian, rebutting the accusations that had 
been brought against him and protesting his fidelity to 
the Egyptian Government, 
Here is the letter in Hittite :-— 
1. D.P. a-ta-mu ki-i_ te-it D.P. Lab-ba-ya 
Tomy lord thus enya Labbaya : 
me-mi-is-ta  U-an-wa-an-na-s 
[fam] thy servant of the land of Van: 


2. 


@, She * Tie , ra 
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3. is-kha-ni-it-ta-ra-a-tar  i-ya t-e-ni 
seven times seven Lo make proatration 


4. [nu-mu] D.P. Lab-ba-ya-an 9 u-ul — kha-a-mi 
[To me] Labboya do net write 
5. Sa-ya-nt me-mi-is-ta a-na dub-bi-ma-at-ta-an 
mocusctions (that) thy servant to thy letter 
6. u-ul  ki-it-ta-at 
isnot faithful, 


7, nu tja-a-an Shaner 11) annie QAR-TAB-ya 
As for that, «a support Like it footstool 
§. sa-an-khi-is di(?}-si nu-wa-ta u-ul  jim-ma. 
provuling I... tothee(?) not at all (?) 
9, bi-ikh-khi bitikh-hivit-ta 
) OS thy : 





10. mu-mu-(ma) D.P.Lab-ba-ya-an EGIR-khat khat-ra-a 
To me also Labhaya according to the enstom 





11. is-tu AMEL te-mi-ya li-li-wa-akh-khu-u-an-zi ~ a 
a! of messengers entrust al 
12. na-i ku-un-na-mu mé-mi-an ve 
what for them I fulfil fin the way of)service 
dub-bi-az e 

the letters : 

13. EGIR-khat  kha-at-ra-a-j - 
for the messengers. 

4 ki-i-gha  dub-bi_  ku-is ~DUB-SAR-as | | 

In respect of a letter being, the letters 9 
15. as-kho-a-i 9 na-an san pa-[it] ? 


T have packed: this one which hes given 
16. Kha-at-ta-an-na-as SARR-us 


the Hittite king, 
. [RUR]-KUR(?)-E(?)-na-as-ta AN UD-ns 
in [the mowntain?] land the Sun-god, 








‘" — ’ ’ 
- Ys 
ie , 
| S 


> : — : - 
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18. as-su-t-li pa-akh-ta-an-ta-as 
T have conveyed. (As) thy present 
19. nu-ut-ta SU-ZUN-us a-ra-akh-za-an-da 
to thee coins abundantly 
20, as-su-u-11 khar-gan-du 
I have despatehed: may they be sufficient (?). 





21. zi-ik-anu DUB-SAR-as — as-su-u-li 
Behold me(?): the letters I have despatched 
99 ha-at-ra-a-i nam-ma-za TAG(/}an EGIR-an 
lo the messengers: thereupon the... tn future 
23. i-ya 
I(?) perform. 


94. DUB-ZUN ... ku(f)-e u-da-an-zi 
The letters sical give (me) 

25. nu ne-es-ra-ni t{uj-qa  kha-at-ri-es-ki 
if ee Bae in return ordering Uwe. 





Notes 
1. There was a verb ki, “to speak,” as is shown by the 
Voenbularies, which give bunus-kiuwar, “to ask questions,” 
pakhihes-liwwar, “to cutter hostile words,” khurearsa- 
kiuwar, kharza-kiuwar (SAHV,, pp. 27, 29).! We cannot, 
however, read ki-i-e-i/, since the mutilated third character 
is fe rather than ¢. 
2. Uan was the district westward of Aleppo. — 
$. The signification of the line is fixed by the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, which are in Semitic, With uhhanttard- 
tur compare kuwabitt[d]}rd, “ more times” (SAHY., p. 12). 
The Vocabularies have informed us that the verb ‘ya 
(inf. iya-u-war) signified “to make", “ do uf 
5. The meaning of this paragraph is furnished by the 
letters of Labbaya in Semitic Babylonian. Sayat is 
‘That is Professor Fr. Delitesch’s paper, “ Sumerisch-akkadisch- 
“hettitisehe Voenbularfragmente" (114), for which see JRAS. October, 
1914, pp, 985-72, $ 


r?, = 
1 : ' ' b i 
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a plural like bibbit, “ chariots." # ittet, Srd_ pers. sing., is 
from the Babylonian kittu. The substantive kittand 
occurs in Yuzeat, obv. 18; Khakhkhimas attiesi annisn 
te-isse ki asciki-ta-ni akkus bitta-ni tabloeawe addin, 
“Kbhakhkhimas at the word of his father (and) mother 
acting according to justice (and) faithfulness has said - 
[have given,” ete. Aszili may also be a loan-word ; in 
an unpublished text we have: AN UD-us accild sas attas 
AN-MES «szigha-fe dheim AN-MES aczigha-te, “ May 
the Sun-god direct, may his divine fathers direct, may the 
gods direct the command !" 

Dubbimatian is for dubbiman-tan. The plur. ace. of 
dubbi is dubbias: the sing. ace, however, is formed with 
the suffix -ma. 

7. The signification of kianda-n has been furnished by 
the Vocabularies (JRAS, Oetober, 1914), 

8. Ihave no clue to the meaning of nwwa-ta, whieh is 
found in unpublished texts by the side of mwtevt-su and 
Musil, miwd-ghea, nuwa-san, ete. Nwwa is possibly an 
enlarged form of nu. In a text published by Boissier 
(Babyloniaca, iv, 4: iii, rev. Il) we rend: ddir nuwe 
abénu, “ for ever the wuwn of our father,” 

o. Bikhkhi (and bukhkhi) oceur in the text I have 
published, JRAS. October, 1919, p. 1080. Bithihi may 
be a 2nd pera. imp. 

10, The signification of hatra is given by the 
Vocabularies, where the abstract derivative Khetri-ezenr is 
translated by the Ass. ferfian and urtum. 

11. Temiya is from the Ass: dhemu like dheim above 
(note on line 5), Jali-wekhkhu-anzi ia a componnd of 
fli and weakhkhu found in wokhhhu-lagea of a V ocabulary 
I have published, JRAS, October, 1919. 

12. Kunna is literally “ completion ", According to 
the Voeabularies the verb ken nu-~war is the Ass. mali, 
“to be full.” | 

10-13, EGIR-khat is to be read muakchhhet, 
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14. Kwis is the participle of the verb “to be", of 
which kwit is a 3rd pers. sing. Both are used as pro- 
nominal particles in sentences difficult to translate. 
Thus, in the Vocabularies, ai! kwis walkiasaras and aw 
seqqansa are alike translated by the Ass. “not strong — 
“he has no rival” is given as danza kus, “ being tirst” 
uid is “who”, “something ", “nothing”, and nu wid 
“wherefore”, “when”. Literally it would be “it ‘is 
(that) ", “is it (that) 7?” 

The borkawed Assyrian ki, with the Hittite suffix 
gha or gan, is used as it is by Labbaya in his letters in 
Semitic Babylonian. 

15. In the Vocabularies (SAHV., p. 18) KHAR-KHAR 
oskiani-siacer is coupled with anda -farubbiar, “ to 
collect." The ideographic KHAR-KHAR signifies 
“together ", “ collection " “esompleteness ", and sniwar 
in compounds seems to mean “to make”; hence the 
root askha would have some such signification as 
* packing’. 

18. Pakhtantas would be a form similar to aniattas 
for anianfas in the First Arzawan letter, with which 
DUMUQ-anda may be compared. It seems to be the 
plural of a form in -anda or -unfa. Dr. Kuudtzon, 
however, reads pukhtan-te-ki, which would give a better 
sense, “ according to thy wish" (?). 

21, In unpublished texts I find stk, siq-qa, and sut-mas. 

23, It is possible that iya is the 2nd pers. imperative. 

24. Tuga is also written fu-tq-ga in unpublished texts, 
fug-qe in the First Arzawan Letter. 


THe First ARZAWAN LETTER 


1. um-ma D.P,  Ni-mu-ut-ri-ya  sarrurabu sar 
Thus Neb-mat-Ra, the great king, king 
mat Mi-iz-za-ri 


of Egypt 
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2, [a]-na D.P. Tar-khu-un-da-ra-ba sar 
in Terkhundaraba, hing 
mat Ar-za-wa  ki-be-ma 
of Arseawa, says there 

4. kat-ti-mi DUMUQ-in BIT-ZUN-mi DAM-MES-mi 

Unto me wre prosperous 4m y houses, ney wines, 

TUR-MES-mi 
my children, 

4. AMEL-MES-GAL-GAL-as “AB-MES-mi 


the generals of my army, 
ANSU-KUR-RA-ZUN-mi 


my horses, 


. bi-ib-bi-id-mi KUR-KUR-ZUN-pij ga()-an-da 


ay chariots, my dominions, Jor ever 
khu-n-ma-an DUMUQ-in 
exceedingly are they prosperous. 


. du-ug-qa kat-ta khu-u-ma-an DUMUQ-in 








: 
Inreturn to thee etceed ing prosperity 
é-es-tu | 
mayest thow have : 
8. BIT-ZUN-ti DAM-MES.ti TUR-MES-ti 
of thy hoses. thy wives, thy children, 
AMEL-MES-GAL-GAL-as 
the generals 
4. ZAB-MES-ti ‘ANSU-KUR-RA-ZUN-t; bi-ib-bi-id-ti 
of thy army, thy horses, thy chariots, 
10. KUR-ZUN-ti khu-u-ma-an DUMUQ-in 
thy dominions, exceeding prosperity 
6-€8-t 
mayest thow have! 
II, 


ka-a-08-ma-ut-ta u-i-e-nu-un DP. Ir-sa-ap-pa 
On thy account I am charging I rsappa 


4 . x a BA a 
’ - Ps . - —j mm i = ae 
: 1 ei = - . 
. : 2 ; _ 
-" : = ry = ? 
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12, AMEL kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an-mi-in a-0-Wa-ni 
my envoy with the request (7): 
TUR-SAL-ti ) 
Thy daughter 
13. AN-OUD-mi  ku-in DAM-an-ni u-wa-da-an-zi 
of my Sun-god to be the wife deliver ! 
14. nu-us-si —si-il-khu-wa-i ZAL-an SAG-DU-si 
Tohim I have entrusted the oil of her head, 
15. ka-a-as-ma-ta up-pa-akh-khu-un L éu-kha-la-li-ya 
On thy account [am presenting I brick 
AZAG-GI-as 
of gold 
16. DUMUQ-ta 
as thy gratwity. 


17, a-ni-ya-at-ta-as mik- mu ku-e-da-as 
Thy dowry-gifts fogether with (7) long 
kha-at-ra-a-es (7) 
menses 
18, ub-bi wa-ra-ai-mu ne-it-ta up-pa-akh-khi- 
Thavereceived; my replies  tothee Iwill present 
- EGIR-an-da | 
afterwards. | 
19. na-as-ta AMEL kha-lu-ga-tal-la-at-tin am-me-el-Ja 
When thy envoy like 
20. AMEL kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an EGIR-khat khat-ra-a 
an envoy according to custom 
khu-u-da-a-ak 
| thow seest 
21, ne-i na-at u-Wa-an-do 
fohim them — let them deliver. 
22. nu-ut-ta  u-wa-an-zi so u-da-an-zi = ku-sa-ta 
As for thee, deliver (and) give thy dowry (and) 
TUR-SAL-ti ) 
thy daughter, 


ies “ x 
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23. AMELkha-lu-ga-tal-as-mi-is AMELkha-lu-ga-tal-la-sa 


Afy envoy, an enrey 
24. ku-is tu-e] u-it Ni-A8 og-ca-ns 
( really J being, herent fler brine there quyts. 
25. ni-mu an-tu-ukh-su-us ga-05-90-n8 
zis for nee, the men, the artizarns (?) 
KUR-ya-as ub-bi i8-ta-ba-as-su-un 


of the country, I have received: thea number 
26. #1-in-nu-uk khu-n-ma-an-da 
thou hast supplied — exceedingly. 


te 
=I 


. nu-kha-ad-du-sa-ns-an KUR-e I-ga-id 
OF the mines ofthe mountains the products 

28. nu-ut-ta ka-a-as-ma  bi-ib-bi-es-sar up-pa-khu-un 

to thee jor chariolry as i present 
as-su-li... 

I have despatched [by the hand] 

20. ki-is-sa-ri-is-si DP. Ir-sa-ap-pa 

of the noble (7) Traappe 

AMEL kha-lu-{ga-tal-la-mi] 


my envoy :— 


30, I-EN 4u-kha-la-li-ya AZAG-GI KI-LAL-RBLSU 


one lnriclh af gold, ite weight 
a1. XX ina-na AZAG-GI IT KITU Dy?) 
20 manehs of gold ; a... garments > 


It] KITU UD-DU-A-. ;; 
oo... germents ; 
$2. TIL KITU khu-nz-zi VIII KITU ku-si-it-ti-in 
o ... Parments: & .. . wubes: 


33. IC KITU an-wa-al-ga-on IC KITU kha-ap-pa ... 
100 . ... robes: i100... robes; 
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44. IC KITU mu-as-tal-li-ya-as-sa 
woo... robes 


35. [IV ABNU ku-ku-bu GAL ZAL DUG-GA 
4 atone jars, large ones, (of) goo oil; 


VI ABNU ku-ku-[bu].. . 
G stone pura... 
$6. SA ZAL DUG-GA Hl GIS-GU-ZA GIS 
of rood out ; a thrones of wood 
sur-khat pa-na-[si-na] 
with splendid fronts ; 


37. X GIS-GU-ZA SA GIS-KRAL is-tu 
10 thrones of ehony with 
KA-PIR-bi-[ri] . . . 
ivory 
38. u-ukh-khu-uz IC GIS-KAL as-su-li 


inlaid; (and) 100 ebony-logs I have despatched. 


Notes 


2. The second element in the name of Tarkhun-daraba 
is found in the Greek Cilician names "Pe-8epSe-per and 
TepSe-paces. 

3, DUMUQ-in seems to be an accusative governed by 
éstu understood. 

G. Khwman is strictly an adjective agreeing with 
DUMUQ-in. 

7. Es-tu is literally “thy possession”. The verb 
essuwar or eawwar is given in the Vocabularies, as well 
as the substantive essai (UD-KAM-as anian kwis eas, 
‘daily wage for possession,” Sumerian A-GIS-GAR-ERA, 
SAHYV., p. 19). 

11, Adsmatta for Kdsman-ta. 

Cienun may be from the same root as uent above 
(Second Arzawan Letter, 1.3), There was a Ist pers. of 
the verb ending in -tn (e.g. nothaidakhkhun, YUZGAT, 
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rev. 5), but here wienun may be an aceusative or an 
adverb (like iinun,“ now"), However, uppelchkhwn (in 
l. 15) favours the verbal termination, unless the latter is 
peculiar to the (causative ?) form in -(uth-. 

14. We learn from the Vocabularies that the Hittite 
word for “head ” was khaloneds, 

15. In unpublished inscriptions the place of iikhelaliya 
is taken by the ideograph of “ brick”, 

18. The signification I assigned many years aco bo 
ubbi has been verified by the Vocabularies, which give 
the Assyrian swlulfiim as the equivalent of ubhisf sar } 
(SAHYV., p. 12). 

The sing. ace, warwn is met with by the side of the 
plural wuraft. Nu-iwerat is found in the sense of “on the 
contrary", asin the two texts which I have published in 
JRAS. October, 1914, pp. 971, 972, where I have left the 
expression untranslated. 

Nétt. is probably for nutia, since we have other 
examples of an interchange of ne (or i) and w (ie, a), as 
in ¢-izsa and w-isse, “ old.” 

19, Nasta is probably the demonstrative pronoun m1 
with the locative suffix -/u. 

20, Ahdak is used for the 2nd pers. sing., though 
I suspect that it is really a passive gerund, like sinnuk 
below (Ll 26). Its signification is determined by the 
following passage in an unpublished text-— 


1-11 UD-II-KAM Ina-A-nNn lu-uk-kat-ta 


On the third day if a meteor (2) 
ka-ru-u-wa-ri-wa-ar khu-da-ak nu MAS-GAL 
in the morning thou acest, to a grown kid 
I LU-SIQQA  u-un-ni-an-zi 
a fpoutd bring. 


In the text I have translated in JRAS. October, 1909, 
the place of Adedak is taken by the ideograph SI, “is 
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seen” (Inbbatie-mea ine een SI,“ if a meteor(/) in the 
sky is seen"), In Yuxcat, rev, 40-1, we have :— 
ma-a-an lu-uk-kat-ta be-cel AN-lim pa-ni AN-lim 
if a meteor(?) the lord of the gods befere the gods 
iz-ha(!)-zi sa-na-iz-zi sa-me-se-ix-2i khu-uk-ma- 
displays inaclear(?) sky (and) cqntuses 
us khu-uk-zi HI SU ir-kha-iz-21 
thunder (!) 2 times in the evening (?). 
The suffix -si denotes the 3rd pers. sing. of the conditional 
or relative tense, as in e-es-7i, * (he who) has.” 

21. Nut refers to warat. Noi oceupies the same place 
as above in Arzawa, ii, 12; and weendu seems to be 
a 3rd pers. plur., but the sense of the passage ts 
obscure to me. 

22. Awe is the kusse, “ wage” or “payment” (Ass. 
ide) of the Vocabularies. 

24. Aggas is the aggat of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, 
which the context of the passage im which it occurs 
prevents us from explaining as ana gat, os Dr. Knudtzon 
has recently suggested. 

95. The abstract anfukhsa-tar is given as_ equiv alent 
to tenisu, “ mankind," in SAHYV., p. 29. “Man” is pan, 
as in wisse-jpurn, “old man.” 

Gasgas may be a eorrupted form of the Assyrian 
i:iskatté, “ workmen,” which appears as kis-kat-ta-ri-aa in 
one of the Liverpool Hittite tablets (Annals of Archcology, 
ili, 3, pl. xxvi, 11, 8). 

Istabossun is a compound of istabba and dssuf war), 
which we find in an unpublished tablet: I-LU-BIT su- 
ra- ta-tal-ba a-as-sn-wa-te an-da KUR-ak-hu, “ round 
the threshold of the house let them heap up o store , 

26. According to the Vocabularies sinmefwer) is : the 
Ass. gqamdru, “to complete” 


1 Tt will be noticed that tho suffixed -ma takes the place of man, 
which is the equivalent of the Assyrian sin. 
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27. In the text I have published in JRAS. October, 
1913, p. 1043, khaddi must signify “open” rather than 
“shut”. Hence in nu-khaddusa-assa I see a compound 
of nu and khadilu in the sense of “ openings " or “mines”. 
For the suffix ef. aranza-sa, “ strong” (Ass, gasru), 

28. We learn from the Vocabularies that the suffix 
-(¢)/ssar is used to form abstracts. 

29. The Vocabularies give wal-iissaras as the equivalent 
of the Ass, levi, Sumerian agal, and couple it with weter- 
nokhkhanza,“ ambassador.’ For the termination see the 
passave I have quoted in JRAS. October, 1913, p. 1045 
n. 1: AN ALU-MAT-sa-as-si AMEL [SANGU], “of the 
[priest] of the god of the city-land.” 

$3. According to the Vocabularies Lhapanzuwor 
meant “to be trustworthy” (Ass. daglu), while anda 
Khapatvya-war was “an assassin” (Ass. mutikled from 
dakit). 

34, Muastalliya is probably the Assyrian mustallu, as 
“the judge's robes " are meant. 

36. Dr. Knudtzon is doubtless right in supplying KAL 
alter GIS. Sarkhat pana is Assyrian, 

ai. PIR (47) is written inside KA, “tooth:” In 
Yuzoat, obv. 31, pi-ri alone denotes “ ivory”. 


Worps ror Jars 


IM-ya-ae-sa-on interchanges with a-ya-cas-sa-an. whieh 
we find in the phrase se-i7-ae-sa-an a-ya-ds-sa-an TD- 
KA-BAR, “a bronze jug of sweet wine” (see JRAS. 
October, 1912, p. 1035), In another Passage myassan is 
replaced by IM-ZU, " clay jug,” and elsewhere by a-te-es- 
at-an (UD-KA-BAR), “bronze jug,” also written acti. 
w-o(m). The ideograph GA is sometimes prefixed to 
kukub, “a (stone) jar,” as well as to khubbar, the plural 
of which is Ahwlhruws. Another word for a jar or jug is 
gaquak, The Assyrian passwr was borrowed under the 
form of possi, 
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KHaADDU-WAR, “TO OPEN * 

I have said above that khaddi must signify “open”. 
This throws light on a passage in YuzGatT, rev. 37-9, 
where we read :— 

sa-ne-iz-zi sa-me-si-iz-zi mu SAL su-gi  be-el 


Ina elear(!) alcy to the priestess the lord 

AN-im — khw-ak-ma-a-us khu-uk-zi =: TI. sv 

of the gods (quves signs ) fwice 

ir-kha-a-iz-zi BIT-AN-lim 

at evening (Tt), wien the temple of the gods 

kha-ad-ki nn-as-ta khat-ra-a = W-12-21 

is opened according to(?) law; in old days 
a-bi- ya ut-ti u-ul ku-it-ki i-ya-zi 


my father thus(?) it was not that he dud. 
Can nasta here be equivalent to natia, “not” ? 
Uieri is “old” (see JRAS. October, 1912, p. 1055, 
eizzaszi); according to the Vocabularies wicca-pan is “an 


ft 


old man”, 
FRAGMENT OF A VOCABULARY 
The fragment of which I have given a copy in JRAS., 
October, 1912, p. 1088, is part of a Voeabulary. It 
reads :-— 
[wa]-akh-khu-tag-ga |... 
wa-okh-khu-tag-ga 


GUD QAR-QAR | “image of an ox.” 
QAR-QAR | “image.” 
AN-KAL | “ colossus.” 





The signification is that “the image” and “the divine 
colossus” have the same meaning as “the image of an ox”. 
Tue COLOPHON oF THE ARNUWANDA TABLET 


As a consequence of the fact that af is the Assyrian 
particle “not”, my translation of the colophon of the 
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tablet with a hieroglyphic attached, which I have given 
in JRAS. October, 1912, p. 1036, must be corrected. 
It should be :— 
DUB H-KAM u-ul qa-ti Sith 
Lhe second tablet I have not copied, Belonging to 
D.P. Ar-nu-wa-an-da[as SARRU]  Kha-ti-qi-ia 
Arnuwonda [the bing] Hittite 
u-nu-ut BIT ABNU-DUB 
ihe furniture of the house of inseribed atone. 
“The house of inseribed stone” probably had its walls 
lined with slabs containing hieroglyphic inseriptions like 
those discovered at Carchemish. 
ATa, “LORD” 
Tt 15 possible that the word ata is contained in the 
fragment of a Vocabulary which belongs to Miss Dodd, 
This reads :-— 


Con. IIT (*). Con. IV (%), 
&-Fi (7) ' @ « 
* © & = ws kha-u-ar * & @& 
kha-u-ar . 
... kam kha-u-nr . . . 
. i8-ki-mi kha-u-ar... 
. al-li ab-na o-to .., 
» @NG@-f-la-p-. 2.) | 2. Sei oe. 
| eee 


In the Vocabularies Mianar as well as ihuwar ean 
be represented by «QeE khur and khar, Khar-na-nea js 
“enmity”, thor-na-in “war”, khar-patia-l .. “ hostile 
man, khor-ca-kiwwar “to speak hostile (words) ", khar- 
act-lonsa “angry”, khar-tois “a curse”. 
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“THe LANGUAGE OF THE SCRIBES” 

From one of the Liverpool tablets( Annals of Archmology, 
iii, 3, pl. xxvi, 1) I gather that the literary language of 
Boghaz Keui, with its borrowed Assyrian words and 
ideographs, was known as “the language of the seribes™. 
We read :-— 

a-na SAG(?)-MES AN-MES ALU Khat-ti.. 

For the chief (?) gods af the city of the Hittites ... 

ku-e-[es] DHUR-BI DI-ZUN EGIR-[khat khatra /] 

heing allofthem complete, according to 

EME sa AMEL-MES-DUB kulsa... 

the language of the serthes allof... 
u-ln = ku-is pa-iz-z1 PAQLD-[an-zi] 

ihe wil whack (as) for a gaye pieapeeet, 

wa-ns-su-us ku-i-e-es ka-ru... 

The clothes — -whieli 

na-as PAQID-an-z 

these inspect 

Karu . . is probably the huru-ssi-ya-war of the 
Vocabularies (see Delitzsch, SAHY., p. 7). 

Kuir as AN ApVERE OF TIME 

Kwit is sometimes used as an adverb of time. Thus, 
in one of Winckler's tablets we have :— 

sa ALU Mi-iz-ri-wa-as-si AMEL te-kas KAha-a-ni-15 


Of the Kqyptian interpreter Kheni, 
be-lu GIS-[PA] an mii-a-i-it 

the master of Ue acribe's art whom loved 
a-bu-ya ku-wa-bi I GIs-PA AMEL-in 

my father morethan any other seri be 


i-nw MAT ALU Mi-iz-ri-is-me na-an ki-us-sa-an 
from thelandof the Egyptians him uddresnng 
ku-it wa-tar-na-akh-sa eee 2S a-110h 
when as ambassador [he broaght] to 
a-bnu-ya SAL SARRU ALU Mi-iz-ri dub-bi-a-az 
my father of thequeen of Equpt the letters. 
JThAS, LOLG, is 


. 


ae Se = OF ra pois “— ‘ 7 a =I 
PALE KB ARZAWAN: LET! ER : =_- = = 













) Tekas could also be read fbi. Kinaswn, the participle 

of kiuwar, agrees with the accusative pan-in. According 
to the Vocabularies watar-nakhkha-nza is the Assyrian 
+ miteru (Sumerian a-ag-ga) “ambassador”, nakh-saraz 
being palkhw “ reverend”. 
The colophon of the tablet reads: DUB VII-KAM 
a ana dubbi UD-KA-BAR na-a-u ini-ya-an, “ the 
Ki parent tablet; after the bronze tablet I have copied 
the text.” The original letters, therefore, must have been 
sae on bronze or copper plates and preserved in the 
royal archives of the Hittite capital. 





VI 
AN EARLY TEXT OF THE SADDHARMA-PUNDARIKA 


By A. F. R. HOERNLE 


| By the course of my registering and describing the 

collection of manuscripts of Sir Aurel Stein's second 
expedition in Eastern Turkestan, I have come across two 
sets of fragments which appear to me to preserve portions 
of an early recension of the Saddharma-pundarika ; earlier, 
that is to say, than the ordinary recension published by 
Professor Kern in the Bibliotheca Buddhiea, x. They 
were discovered by Sir A, Stein in September, 1906, in the 
sand-buried rnins of Khadalik, as described by him in his 
Ruins of Desert Kathey, vol. 1, pp. 299 16 


The Forst Set 


The first set (Kha. 1. 185, ¢.) consists of two large pieces, 
measuring about 64 x 2} inches. As their text quoted 
below shows, they belong to the middle of two consecutive 
folios of a pothi of the Saddharma-pundarika. They 
are dumaged at their bottom, where only some illegible 
traces of a sixth line survive. That there never existed 
a seventh line is evident from the circumstance that one 
of the two pieces preserves a portion of the string-hole 
standing between the third and fourth lines. Seeing 
that in a pothi, as would naturally be the ease, the 
string-hole is always placed just in the middle of the 
width of its folios, it follows that there cannot have been 
any seventh line. In other words, no seventh lime can 
have broken away at the bottom of the obverse, or 
conversely a first line at the top of the reverse of the 
surviving fragment. Moreover, it is known that the 
position of the string-hole in the Eastern Turkestani 
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pothis is always about the middle of the left half of its 
folios. From these considerations it is easy to determine 
that the full width of the folio must have been abont 
2] inches, and its full length about 12 inches; and that, 
since the number of the surviving aksaras varies between 
sixteen and twenty-four, at the average of twenty, the 
entire line would have contained from forty-two to forty- 
four aksaras, of which about one-half are lost. 

I now quote the surviving text of the two pieces. 
It is a mere transeript, not an edition. The latter I will 
leave to be done by Professor Liiders, who, I am informed, 
is making o special study of the recovered fraements of 
the Saddharma-pundarika. In the transeript the circlets 
indicate the limits of the fragment, and the dotted circle 
the position of the steingshile: the asterisks indicate 
illegible, and the brackets semi-legible aksaras. The text 
is from the beginning of the tenth chapter of the 
Saddharma-pundarika, and corresponds in Professor Kern's 
edition to pp. 224-6, the text of which I transeribe below 


in parallel columns, and in which identical portions are 
shown in italics, 


Fragment I. Obverse Kern Edition, p, 224, l. 3 
L1. “pratyeknbuddhayaénika va pratyekabuddhaydniyin  bo- 
bodhisatvayiniki **"°**** dhisatvaydniydnid ca yair 
wate Gh ayam dharmaparyiyes tathi- 
fatasyn summuokhaimn srutah | 
ihn | patyami Bhagavan paé- 
yiimi Sugata | Bhagavan Aba | 
1,2. “rvbitm visarvbe te bhnisa- sarve khalw efe bhoisajyardja 
jyarija samfim bodhisatva dodhisaltva mahdsattcd yair 

moahfsatwa” neyilin parsady antasa ckipi 
L.3.°gatham apisrutimekn- gathd grutatkapadam api éru- 
padam api frutai-~a(num-) fam yair vi punar antaéa ekn- 
olditam idath strain)? cittépadenipy anwmoditam 
dam sitram servi eti aham 

: bhaisajyaraja 


= 
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L4.° © ecatviiral parigi aham 
vyiikaromi anuttarivaim 
(sa)myaksambo? 


L6."tasya imam 
puryyiram "na 
#88 8H 


dharina- 
| te 8888 


1.6. °** © (six vai)? 


Heverse 
L1.°*** * (dvipa)® 


1.2. “antamasa okaitin wathim 
a(pi dhira)yi(syanti)? 


L. $. °@)likhitam vi anusmaris- 
yanti = vyapaloknyi- 
(syanti) tatra® 


1. 4. °@) tpdidayigyanti sutkaris- 
yanti ca gurukarisyanti 
ea (dani}° 


LL. °bhi dhtpebhi chryebhi 
vidyebhi vastrebhi ccha- 
trebhi dhvajebhi? 


catasrah parsado vydkarony 
anuffardyam  samyaksambo- 
dhaw | ye pi kecid bhaisajyarija 
tathigutasya parinirvr- 
lasy=émam dharmaparydyan 
srogyanty antasa ekagithiini 
upi érutyziintaéa ekenipi cittd- 
piden = ibhyanumodayisyanti 
tin api abam bhaisajyarija 
kulaputrin vi kuladuhitrr vi 
vyiikaromy anutiardydm sam- 
vaksambodhan | paripirna bud- 
dha-kotinayutasatasahasra-par- 
yupasitivinas te bhaisajynrija 
kulaputri vi kuladuhitaro vil 
bhavisyanti | buddhakotinayu- 
infatasahasrakrtaprayidhiiniis - 
te bhaisajyarija kulaputri vi 
kuladubitaro va bhavisyanti | 
sattvinim anukamypirtham 
asmin Jambudripe manugyesn 
prutyajita veditavyih | ya ito 
dharmaparyiyid 

antasa ekagdthim apt dhdra- 
yisyant) viicayisyanti praki- 


favisyanti samperihayisyantt 
likhisyanti 
likhited c= dnnsmarigyant 


kilena ca kilam ryavelokayi- 
ayeamnds | fasmims ca pustake 
tuthigatagauravam - 
imidayisyanti adistrgauravepa 
satkarisyanh: gurukarisyants 
minayisyanti pijayisyanti | 
tam co pustikam pugpa- 
dhipagandhamilyavilepans- 
cdrnacivaracchatradhvajapati- 
kdvddyddibhir na- 
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lL. 6. “maskarebhi antamasn 
imito dharmaparyyiyito 
~(ekiitn ga)" 


Fragment IT, Olbverse 
Li. °ji yah kaseci anyo pi 
purugs evar vade(yi) (by) 
e(vam) Ste Oo 
1.2. “evan abbyanumoditva = 
evam tathivati bhavisviti 
(arc) ~ (an)yai *° 


L 3. “rsayitavyam ~ 


avant bho 
purusa kulaputra aniiga- 
(te)? 


Ld. °pasyiimi ~ tat knsya heto 
~ iti hi bhailsa)® 


L. 6, “satkiiram karaylyam (~ya) 
i(to? 


1. 6. illegible 


maskdrdijalikarmabhis ea pii- 
javisyanti | ye kecid bhaisajya- 
rija kolaputri vi kuladuhitaro 
vidio dharmaparyaydd antasa 
ehagithdm api dhirayisyanty 
anumodayisyanti vi survims 
tin aham bhaisajyarija vyikn- 
romyanuttanivam samyaksam- 
bodhau || Tatra bhaisajyari- 
ja yah kascid anyatarah puruso 
vii stri v= avon vadet | kidréih 
khalv-api te sattvi bhavisyanti 
anigate ‘dhani tathdgald arha- 
tah samyaksambuddha iii | 
tasya bhaisajyardja purusasya 
vi. striya vi sn kulaputro vi 
kuladuhita va da- 

réayttavyah | ya ito dharma- 
parydyid antu<as catuspidikiim 
api githim dhirayita srivayita 
vii deéayviti vi sagnuravo v=¢ha 
dharmaparyiye | ayan sa 
kulaputro vi kuladuhita vi yo 
hy andgate “dhani tathaigato 
‘rhan samyaksambuddho bha- 
visyati | evam 

pasya | tat kasya hetoh | sa hi 
bhaigayyardja kulaputro vi 
kKuladubité vi tathigato vedita- 
vyal sadevakena lokena tasya 
ea tathdgatusy=aivam 
satkdrah kartavyo yah khalvy 
asmdd dharmaparviyiid antada 
ekagithim api dhirayet koh 
punar vido ya imam dharma- 
paryayan sikalnsamiptam 
udgrhntyid dhirayed vi viies- 
yed vi paryaviipnuydd vi praka- 
éayed vi likhed vii likhipaved va 
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Heverse 
I. 1. illegible 


likhitvii c=Ainusmaret tatra ca 
pustake satkiram kurydd guru- 


kiiram kuryin mainandim pija- 
nim arcanim apaciynaniim 
puspadhipagandhamalyavi- 
lepanacdrnactvaracchatradhya- 
japatikinidydijali na- 
maskédrath praydimaih | parinis- 
pannah sa bhaisajyarija kula- 
putro vii kuladuhiti v=inutta- 
rivyim samvaksam bodhau vedi- 
tavyas tathigatada- 


1. 2. "lepanchi ciryehi (vidye)- 
hi (vastre)° 

“maskiryi parinispannal 
so kulapu(tra)® 


1. 4. 


|. 4. “dy! (sic) ea vedayitavyam si ca veditavyo lokasya hitd- 
hitinukampakascalokasya nukampakah  pranidhinava- 
prani? sen=Opapanno “samif Jambu- 


dvipe manusyesy asya dharma- 
parydyasya sampra- 
kéjanatdyoi | yok  svayam 
uddram dharmdbhisamskdram 
pattim sthiipayitvedsya dhar- 
MADAary iy A- 

sya samprakdsanahelor mayi 
parcurcrie sattvdndm Attir- 
tham, ete. 


. "kiénnativiim so svyakam 
udidirarn karmibhisam - 
akdram uddiram (ca)? 


. (syn) satinprnkddéanaheto 
mama paranirybanssya 
(wie) (sa)tva(ndm) bhi? 


It will be seen that in the fragments the text is generally 
much shorter than in the printed recension, As it happens, 
the shortness is particularly conspicuous at the bottom 
of the obverse and the top of the reverse of the first 
fragment. Here the printed text of the Kern edition 
comprises about 185 aksaras, which, at the rate of forty- 
four aksaras per line, would occupy in the fragment four 
lines ; and this result, at first sight, ratses the suspicion 
of two lines (seventh on obverse and first on reverse) being 
lost from the fragment. But that no such loss ean have 
occurred is conclusively proved by the position, above 
explained, of the string-hole. Moreover, there is the fact 
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that in the same place of the second fragment the printed 
text comprises only about 113 aksaras, which at the 
same rate allows only a fraction above two lines for 
the fragment; and that fraction is accounted for by 
the accumulation of phrases (from d/drayed va to [ikha- 
payed vd) in the printed text, which was probably absent 
from the text of the fragment. 

Also, the striking differences in the structure of the text, 
in fragment I, reverse lines 5 and 6, and in fragment IT, 
obverse lines 1—4, from the printed text may be noted. 


The Secoid Set 


The second set (Kha. 1. 317) also consists of two pieces, 
of exactly the same shape, broken from the middle of two 
eonsecutive folios, and measuring about 5} x 3] inches. 
They both show, nearly in their middle, the string-hole 
with its enclosing cirele, and constitute rather more than 
one-fourth of the complete leaf, the length of which 
accordingly may be taken to have been about 16 inches. 
The seript on them 1s rather large, 12 aksaras being on 
the longest extant lime (frag. I], rev. 1.1). Accordingly 
on the average 55 aksaras may have stood on the complete 
line of about 16 inches (12:5) = 35:16). There are 
five lines on the full width (33 inches) of the fragments, 
being written in a different “hand” from that of the first 
set. ‘The paper is soft and very thin, and the writing is 
much sand-rubbed, and in places difficult to read. The 
two sets, clearly, belong to two quite different pothis, 
though possibly they may contain the identical early 
redaction of the Saddharma-pundarika. 

The text of the two fragments is from the middle of 
the nineteenth chapter of the Saddharma-pundarika, and 
corresponds in Professor Kern's edition to pp. 380-7, 
Both texts are transcribed below in exactly the same way 
as the texts of the first set, 
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Fragment I. Obverse 
1.1. “bhite a) bhifvan uleche)- 
da dharma) 
1.2. “babini prinikotinalyu)° 


1.3. e sa kha @ylu ponar ma” 


1.4. °Candrasiryapra(di)paraja 
ea” 
1. 5. “tathigatakotinayutasata” 


Freverse 


l. 1. °(ny) dirayalm)isa sampra- 
ki rer vie 


1. 2. °(Du)ndubhisvararija 
BAINAD 


L 3. °(tindm) ko @ tinayutata® 


L4. “yiimiisa 
(ef. 1. 1) 


sim proikiisayia- 


1.5. ° " * (dhararija) tatha® 


Kern Edition, p. 280, 1.3 
"bhaitd abldivan dhearmasrava- 
niiya | sarve tensinyini ca 
balvina prdntkofinayutasatasa- 
hasriny anutturiyim samyak- 
aamibodhau saumiadipitiny 1- 
bhiivan 
| sa khalu punar mabisthima- 
pripta bodhisattve mahisattvas 
tataé cyavitva 
Candrasvarardjasahanimnim 


lathagatinim arbatim sam- 
yaksom buddhinim 
kofiéati- 

ny drdgttavdn sarvesu cptmam 


vimeati- 


dharmaparyayam samprakd- 
soyimisa | so ‘nupirveps te- 
nuiva pirvakena kuésalamilena 
Punic apy aAnupirveos 
Dundubhisvarardjasahanim- 
nim tathigatingim arhatém 
samyuksambuddhinim  vim- 
satim ove tathiga- 
takotinaywtasatasahasrin y 
iirigitavin sarvesu C=emam eva 
Saddharmapugdarikam dhar- 
THApAry iy aM 

drdgitavdn samprakdsitavims 
eatasrydtn parsadiim | so’ne- 
naive pirvakeya kusalamilens 
puner apy anuplirvena 
Meghasvarardjasahanimndnm 
tofhdgntiniim arhatim samyak- 
aambuddhiniimn viméatim evi 
tathigatakotisatasshasri- 
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Fragment IT. Obverse 
1.1. “(ny dira)viimiisa sa° 


L. 8. *yi( masa) satnprakisalya)° 


1. 3. °" pa © rifuddhya sa (ma)? 


|. 4. “hvipirisuddhya kiyapari® 


Fleverse 
1.1. (kha)jiu punar mahdstha- 
mapripta sada” 


1. 2. “satusahasriinim satkiram 
qu” 


1.8. “sathiiram @) kriva guruka® 


L.4. (nim) parisadim sathpra- 
kidi? (ef. above, frag. I, 
rev. |. 4, and frag. II, obv. 
l. 2: also in Kern ed., 
p. 881, Il. 1, 2) 

1.5. “lsa)mbuddha(hi) * (syajt 
khala pons" 


The remarks made above 


Kern Edition, p. 381, ll 
ny drigitavrdn sarvesa ¢=émam 
eva Saddbarmapundarikam 
dharmaparyivam 
drdgitavin samprakdsitavims 
catasrpim parsadim | sarvesu 
C=alvamripaya caksuh- 
parisuddhya samanvilgato 
‘bhic 4rotraparisuddhva ghri- 
unparisuddhya ji- 
hvaparisudd hya kayapart- 
suddhyi wmannahparisuddhva 
samanvigato "bhiit || sa 


Kern Edition, p. 381, 1. 4 
kKhalu punar mahdasthama 
pripta saddparibhito bodhi- 
sattvo mahisativa iyatim 
tathigatakotinayuta- 
salasihasrdndam satkiram gu- 
rukiram mdinanim pijanim 
arcanim apaciyanim rir= 
iinyesim ca bahinim buddha- 
kotinayuta satasahasrinimn 
satkaram gurukdram minanim 
pijanim arcanim apaciyaniiim 
krivd sarvesu ca tesv imam eva 
Saddbarmapundarikam dhar- 
mapary iy am 
firigitaviniirigayitvii sa tendiva 
pirvakens kuéalamilona pari- 
pikven=iinuttarim  samvak- 
sarubodhim abhi- 


sambuddhah|syat khalu punas 
te muahisthimapript=divam, 


ete. 


with regard to the first set 


apply in a similar way to this second set. The text is 
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shorter than in the printed edition; also in structure 
it differs much, ec. in obv. |. 5 and rev. |. 4 in both 
fravments. Also the difference in the names of Tathigatas 
is noteworthy in Ia” and b*, though the reading in Ib” is 
uncertain: it might be dhdrathd@nd. Besides, there are 
minor differences, such as draydmasc. in Tb. and Tai 
for drdgifavan of the Kern edition; snana(mnam) in 
Ih" for sahandmnam; and kriva placed differently 
in TT. 




















Ix V 
TWO EHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS FROM TAXILA 
By F. W. THOMAS 


1. A Corrrre.aTe Inscription, Meaiupyns 

This official designation, belonging to Seleucid and 
Ptolemaic times, isnot a quantity that we should expect 
to see expressed in Indian letters; but to find it a second 
time is more than surprising, and it may be termed 
significant, more especially as both occurrences belong to 
the limited range of Kharosthi inseriptions. 

For a notice of its occurrence in one such inscription, 
with particulars of its use in Greek, I may refer to the 
article “A Greek Official Tithe ina Kharosthi Inseription”, 
published in the Festgruss fir Professor FE. Windiach 
(Leipzig, 1914), pp. 362-5. 

The second inscription was discovered at Shaih-Dheri, 
in a stupa, No. 14, next to the one, No. 135, from which was 
obtained the Taxila vase. In the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 1855, pp. 328—9, Rajendralila Mitra 
mentions it as follows :— 


“No. 8 of Plate xv is the facsimile of an inscription found 
by Capt. Pearse, of the Madras Cavalry, in a small mound of 
Shah Dhairi, on the high road from Rawal Pindi to Hazara. 
The record was originally inscribed on o narrow strip of copper 
94 inches by 13 of an inch, which has been, apparently by some 
accident, broken into four fragments: the characters ore Arian 
and the Innguage is Pali. I have seen o tentative reading by 
Mr. E. Thomas, of the Civil Service, in which occur the words 
‘dyanachandra’, ‘Vivekuvphala’, bat have not as yet been 
able to make out its purport.” 

The inscription was also described by Cunningham in 
vol. ii (pp. 124-5, with pl. lix) of the Archeological 
Survey Reports, and subsequently by Mahdmahopadhyiya 


P os, | “se 
i%, ' 
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Haraprasid Sastri in the JASB. for 1908 (pp. 363-5, 
with photograph): from the latter account it appears to 
be now, in a defective condition, in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Cunningham's reading was as follows :— 

somvatsara fdasa) miti 10 tena Sabhayakena 
thuba pratistavito matapife puyae agheraca 
puyaye. 

This is greatly improved hy the Mahimahopadhyiya, 
who reads— 

. meti-akhena sabhayakene thubo pratistivite 
matapitn puyoe aghase ca meyae, 
translating, 

“(This) stupa was erected by ... metiakha, (an 
inhabitant of) Taba .. . together with his wife 
for the worship of his father and mother and for 
destruction of sin,” 

He remarks that the second and third remaining akearas 
look more like dt and ca than fi anda, But in fact the 
second is clearly mi; the third has in the photograph 
a form which might be read perhaps as jha or do; 
I suspect, however, that it is really only a da or perhaps 
da disfigured “by the twistings and indentations on the 
plate". Whether the fourth is really ke, or whether 
a careful examination would reveal traces of the r-curve. 
making rkhe, we have not the means of deciding, In 
any case, a comparison with the other inseription, in 
which all the akseras of meridarkhena are unmistakable, 
leaves no doubt that the same word, possibly in the form 
meridokhena = meridrakhenc, is intended here. 

As regards the rest of the reading, I should propose 
to deviate from Mahimahopidhyiya Haraprasid Sastri 
(except perhaps as regards na (twice), which may be no) 
only at the end, substituting 

aghadacho (i.e, chi) nayae = argha-daksind yai 
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» 
(or is it an engravers error for dreqyudaksinayae t) im 
place of his 


phi co neyee, 


The reading ca (for cho) is certainly due to an oversight; 
and, as regards the remainder, the unusual form “nayae 
for “wy or nae 1s caleulated to mislead. 

It is unfortunate that the first portion of the plate, 
containing the proper name, has disappeared. In 
Cunningham's facsimile appear three aksaras, read by 
him as davelea, of which the Mahimahopidhyaya regards 
the first as certainly ta. The fsa may be read also in 
the plate published in the JASB. for 1855; but the name 
is imperfect and illegible (see the Plate attached to this 
article, which reproduces the beginnings of both the 
facsimiles), In the casket inscription the Mepidapyns is 
named Theiidora = Theodoros, 

I have pointed out (loc, cit.) that the casket inscription 
by the forms of its letters associates itself with the oldest 
Kharosthi records; combining with this fact the Greek 
official tithe and the Greek personal name, we could have 
little hesitation in regarding that mscription as, after the 
Asoka Edicts, the most ancient of all. Similar arguments 
—to which we may add the “ find-spot", which seems to 
be between the first and second sites, the Bir Mound and 
Sir Kap, at Taxila—apply to this copperplate from 
Taxila, which is therefore a rival claimant to priority. 

It is clearly not the case that the name in the copper- 
plate inscription was the same as that on the casket, and 
that consequently one person was “ Meridarch” both at 
Taxila and in the Pathan country, where the casket was 
found, Aecordingly we conclude that under the Greek 
rulers of these regions the title of Meridarch was 
a regular official designation. Both inseriptions refer to 
Buddhist foundations and verify thereby the early pene- 
tration of Buddhism into the districts of the north-west, 
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_ WAscrirrioxs ox a Goip Prate 

This inscription has twice been published in facsimile; 
and the reader whoconsults the reproductions accompanying 
this note will ask himself what obstacle can have sufficed 
during fifty years to prevent the definitive interpretation 
of a document so clearly inscribed, In any ease, however, 
it would seem that since the early days of Kharosthi 
decipherment the inscription has been altogether neglected. 
Perhaps others may now supplement my modest contribution 
to ibs interpretation. 

Details concerning the inseription, which comes from 
tope No. 32 at Taxila, and of its discovery, are quoted by 
Rajendralala Mitra in his article “On some Bactro- 
Buddhist Relics from Rawal Pindi", published im the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1862, 
pp. 175-83, (See also Mr. G. D. Westropps description 
in the Proceedings for 1861, p. 413, and Major Pearse's 
note in the Proceedings for 1865, pp. 111-15.) But for the 
sake of brevity we may be content to quote Cunningham's 
statement (Archeological Survey Reports, i, p, 130). 


bh 


“The relics consisted of a cireular stone box about 1 foot in 
diameter and 8 inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished, 
and covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was 
un small hollow crystal figure of a fansa or goose, containing 
a thin gold plate 2] inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Arinno-Pali characters. These letters have been 
punched on the plate from the back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.” 

Cunningham adds that “the circular stone box and 
the erystal goose are now in the British Museum, but the 
inseription is not with them”. 

Of the inseription we have three readings— 

1. That of Rajendralila Mitra: 

Sirie thagana bodharo prayiia reeliyervnent tt 
hasisapita hasasiley iva sagt otiyoha 
vikarati, 
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2. That of E. C. Bayley, attached to Mitra's article: 
Sirae bhagava bodlabo (or ye) prevvavdliye qreeeb- 
hot sis pittha sense loota sasi atiye hra 
lehajati. 

3, That of Cunningham (loc. cit.), who regards the 

inseription as difficult: 
Sirae bhagavato dheato prethevatiye matu- 
ha sise pitahe sasi Loora-sasi atiyo he 
fehajats. 

I propose to read as follows :-— 

|. 1, Sirue bhagavato dhato prethavatiye matu- 

l. 2, hasisa piluhosase loodastsi atiyohue 

L 3, deherpate 
wherein the following points of reading at onee eal! for 
comment :-— 

1. dhato. The final fo, not tu, is guaranteed by identity 
with the last atvara of bhagavato. 

2. prethavatiye. Although this word might tind a 
Sanskrit equivalent in presthdpatya, “ dearest offspring,” 
no one would seriously doubt that it is really an erroneously 
inseribed pratifhavayati (stamped from the back), and 
we shall reeall the errors which have been shown in 
Sir J. H. Marshall's silver seroll inseription from the same 
eity. It would seem that work done in metals, or at least 
in the precious metals, was less reliable textually than that 
slowly wrought in stone. 

3. mute, pilu, ati, ja, ti. In all these cases the 
proportions of the aksara are in favour of recognizing ¢ 
rather than d,and this is confirmed by the clearly different 
shape of the d in deha (Cunningham's facsimile), 

We may now rewrite and translate as follows :— 

l. 1, Sirte bhagavate dhato preihavatiye [ie. prati- 

fhavayuls] snedilae, 

1. 2, ka[m}sisa pitulalm|ease (ie. “at) Loodasasi 

Afi ?]tiyohe, 

|. 3, dehy ti. 

Jnas, 116, 1” 
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“In Stra, Afm]tiyoha, sister of Looda,' daughter of 
a hamst mother and a hamec father, deposits relics of the 
Bhagavat.” 

In order to recognize the word Aamea, we should not 
perhaps have needed anything beyond the impossibility of 
otherwise explaining the text; for the expedient propounded 
by Bayley (mdtuha and pituha =" maternal and paternal 
relatives") would at this date be quite unacceptable. 
But for the sake of producing conviction it is clearly 
convenient to be able to figure in the Plate the actual 
receptacle in which the scroll was deposited, It speaks 
for itself. 

But what is meant by a Aamea father and a hamsi 
mother? Let us remember that the hamsa is white, 
so that it is an apt type of a spotless character; so the 
Harsa-carita, c. vi (trans. p. 179), where referring to his 
murdered brother, Harsa says: “In whose minds would 
my lord's heroic qualities, alighting like rdja-hamsas 
upon the lake, find no favour!” Secondly, the hamen 
pair is famed in poetry for its affectionate union; see 
the verse 449 in Kavindravaconasamuceaya. Thirdly, 
since the amse is a migrant, which after a season takes 
its departure to Lake Minasa (Horga-carita, ¢. 1, v. 23), 
it is a fitly chosen synonym for friends departed to 
a better world. And, lastly, in the language of the 
Upanisada (eg. Chaindogya, iv, 1. 2; Katha, v, 2; 
Sveldsvatara, i, 6; Keurika, 22—see Colonel Jacob's 
Concordance) the word hayisa isa common synonym for 
the embodied soul, jiva. I will quote only a passage 
from the Pinda-upanisad, brought to my notice by 
Mr. Barua :-— 
bhinne paticdlmake dele gate paficasw paicadhi | 
hamsas tyaktuit gato deham kasmin athine vyavasthitak 

1 Tf, after all, ye should be s relative and the reading should be 


prethave[m ji (pratishitpayanti), the translation would be '' Loota and his 
sister”. This, howerer, I feel to be less probable, 
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The Poarameahamean of later literature, on which 
Rajendralala Mitra dwells in connexion with the figure, 
is only a special development of this idea, As Major 
Pearse states that such Aamesa figures were commonly 
found, we may suppose them to have often had a memorial 
significance. 

Two other points of interest call for remark. In the 
first place Stra is clearly the nome of the place or district, 
now Sir Kap, in which the stipa was. It is not necessary 
to suppose that the name Sir Kap contains any etymological 
survival of Siri—the common view is otherwise—nor 
would it be reasonable to regard the form as=[Takea ]éila, 
It is no doubt a local name, like the Tanuva of Sir J. H. 
Marshall's inseription. 

The other point is the non-Indian aspect of the two 
names Looda and A[m|tiyoha? Are they perhaps distorted 
Greek, Leontes and Antioche? If so, the allusion to the 
hamec testifies to a rather thorough acclimatization. 
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THE HISBA JURISDICTION IN THE AHKAM 
‘ SULTANIYYA OF MAWARDI 


By H. F. AMEDROZ 
(Comfraued! from the Jounary Nuniber, pp. 101.) 


PIHE general injunction in the Kurin to “eschew evil 

and do good" was held sufficiently definite to be the 
basis of a jurisdiction distinct both from that of the Kadi 
and of the police (shurfa), Mawardi contrasts its powers 
with those of the Kadi's court and of the Mazilim tribunal; 
but it may be that in practice the distinction was of small 
account, for [ have found no trace of the Mulhtasib's 
authority ever being called in question, nor indeed much 
definite trace of its exercise. The wide and minute range 
of its duties should have made it an important factor in 
commercial life, but perhaps in this, as in other fields, 
Miwardi’s work includes theory unsupported by much 
practice. 

Apart from appointments due to special causes, the 
heads of these various tribunals seem to have been 
officials of the judicial class. At Baghdad in A.n. 519 
the Hisba was combined with the Shurta under one head 
(Ibn al-Athir, viii, 165); in a.m, 412 it was held by a Kadi, 
Abu Ja‘far al-Simnani, together with the supervision of 
inheritances (matirith, ib, ix, 229). In Egypt, Mu‘izz 
in AH. 363 conferred the Hisba, with many other offices, 
on the vizier Ya'kib b. Killis (Makrizi, ‘Itti‘az, ed. Bunz, 
95 ult.. and Khitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 4); later, under Hakim, 
the Kadi acted as Mulhtasib (Kindi, ed. Guest, 596, 1. 14), 
and he in turn did Kadi'’s work whilst the office was 
vacant (ib, 608, 1.19). In Spain, too, the Mubtasib had 
the status of a Kadi (Makkari, i, 194-5), 
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The Hisba energy attributed by Mawardi to the eurly 
Imams (and we have seen ‘Omar wielding his whip in 
person) is attributed to them equally in the Mazalim 
chapter; in both cases it may represent the ideal of a 
later period. After this mention of its prime Maward: 
states its decay, but some two centuries must have 
intervened, He makes no specific mention of an 
individual Mulitasib earlier than im the fourth century, 
that of his own birth, but the office was presumably 
filled continuously at Baghdad, for in a.n. 157, ten years 
after the city's foundation, the Muhtasib, in sympathy 
with a revolting Alide, was stirring up strife’ In the 
Latin argument to Tahari the office is here rendered by 
“neoranomus”’, and its duties were largely concerned 
with markets and trade generally. Makkari (loc. cit.) 
so describes its functions, and in a Zaidi treatise on the 
office, bound up with the MS, BM. Or, 3804, and 
attributed to the Imam al-Natik bil Hakk (Abu Talib 
Yahya, d. a.u, 424; ‘Umdat al-Talib, ed. Bombay, p. 52), 
the duties discussed are mainly of this character. The 
eontents of Miawardi’s chapter suggest the duties to 
have been largely religious, in distinction to worldly ; 
the two classes are separately noticed both under the 
mandatory and preventive branches of the Hisba with 
eases added which partake of both characters; and the 
space occupied by the religious will be found to be quite 
threefold that occupied by worldly matters.* 

1 Tab, iii, 324, where this disorder in the markets is stated, alter. 
natively with the advice of the Byzantine envoy, to have been tho 
eaute of Manefir's removing the markets to suburbs outside the round 
city ; le Strange, “* Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate,” p, 65. 

* On the subject of the purification (janidha}, mentioned on p. 415, 
Dhabahi, in his notice of a Shafeite juriat of Nieibir, d. acm 300, records 
that his son, aleo eminent asa jurist, held its validity,to be dependent 


on “intention”, and that Miawardi himself got this tenet overruled as 
contrary to received opinion. The text runs :— 


lee or ne ee tl ot See eek St) ats: At 
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Definite instances of official Hisba action are hard to 
find. Under Mu'tadid, a buyer of cotton, who had been 
heard to exclaim that the people's interests were neglected, 
explained to the Caliph that he had bought cotton from 
a man whose scales were defective and weights false, and 
that he intended to reflect only on the Mulhtasib. Mu'‘tadid 
thereupon directed this official to attend to his duties as 
regards weights and measures! There is a mention on 
p- 429 of the Mubtasib, Ibn Butuha, having recalled 
a Kadi to a sense of his duty towards the public. 
Ibn Butuh&é already held the ofhee im a.n. 307, when, 
to alleviate the scarcity consequent on the proceedings 
of Hiimid b. al-Abbis, he fixed the price of grain, and 
this to the public's satisfaction (Tajarib al-Umam, Gibb 
facsimile, v, 152). The power to do this is, according to 
Mawardi, p. 425, conceded only by Malik, but in a time 
of panic legal powers may have been stretched. S1x 
centuries later at Cairo, a.n. 974, the excessive prices 
asked by shopkeepers in a time of scarcity were put 
down to the Multasib’s neglect of his duties (Ibn Lyas, 
iii, 175). 


a age yy Sys Lege wold ao pect lee deel, Ghell 
Ti! general sgt) dost le coyylel eG ody dale HN aa; 3 


(BM. Or 45, 112). Liss 


The Karmathians held this purification to be unnecessary (Tab, iii, 
9190, L 15). 


opal ure = ‘ Niger Res siased 
& i. eat ls) ye afl Bat) as s belt eal 
coe ssl Laity AUG Le ald, Ulead aijyy Wail) lj 
ea or Pesce rst] em i! (autamall) pols anvecte 
ar pare | as atleell fuel AGES) ra! mye sad 3 APS | 
a — eae ed ¢. a a ai a | 

Vp pee se eilel pay ont Ils 

(Ibn al-Jauzi, Mantazam, ah act. 279, Paria Ar. 5000). 
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A case is recorded by Dhahabi! as occurring at 
Damaseus, a.H. 395, where a Multasib, whose temper 
had been roused by his victim's utterances, inflicted so 
erucel a punishment that the victim died. The offence 
is not specified, but the Mulhtasib’s action was warmly 
approved by Hakim, and in the short notice of the 
incident in the Nujim al-Zahira, ed. Popper, ii, 117, 
Abu-l-Mahisin infers that Hakim was then in a reforming 
mood. There is evidence in Kindi, pp. 598-9, that on the 
subject of a Kadi’s duties Hakim held and enforced sound 
views, but his own Hisha action in Cairo is held hy 
Dhahahi to be clear indication of his insanity (Ibn Iyas, 
i, 53) In another story of uneertain date, told by 
Ibn al-Jauzi in the Kitab al-Adhkiyaé, as an example 


yg te 1 fi sh jt os : 
aa alale? a= IE ssteed sa}. ~ uel Ul y-e , sae*: Js Lie ala} 
aN pelt Diet ol oT pe sey: IG cele 2 alll, 
ipo le - call Las Sado: Nh 43 HY lr antl, 
Les Sade: JE OU oe LG a LS ad: JE Gl 
; ' ie . | heats 
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4 + a - + - i 8 : Py : * 
cis! oo cei + pin ty yt yy sl gow Es teis lf 
7 l : Hy Tl iy , = = iW =| i 
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(B.A, Or, ai, 44*), 
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Law at Damascus was lacking incertainty, Buttwo years previously, 
in 40. 303, Hikim's governor had a Maghrihi man paraded through the 
town and then beheaded, “‘sech being the due of one who loved 
Abo Bakr and ‘Omar™ (Ibn al-Kaliniai, p. 58, 0. from BM. Or, 48, 205), 
Half'« century earlier the relative merits of Abu Bakr and of “Ali were 
the subject of guarded discussion in Egypt, see Kindi, pp. 555-6, 
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of popular intelligence,’ the Multasib’s occasion for 
tuking judicial action was clear enough. A man was 
erying for sale a sweet concoction at the lowest price 
possible, viz. one Aabba. Told by the Mulhtasib that two 
of his ingredients represented fivefold the price asked, 
he said that from any such ingredients his wares were 
wholly free, and he was left to go on and prosper. The 
Seller here was clearly guilty of adulteration, an act 
denounced on pp. 425—4 as highly blameworthy. From 
another passage in Adhkiyé, p, 31, 1. 4, it appears that 
under Mahdi the duty of impounding a lute, as an unlawful 
object of use, fell to the si/jah al-‘asas, or patrol, acting 
perhaps os agent for the Mulhtasib, for his duties must 
have been wide-reaching. 

Mawardis concluding statement of the decay undergone 
by the Hisba is corroborated by history. In a.s. 319 
a vizier, who had obtained office largely by means of an 
impudent forgery of « prophecy to that effect attributed 
to the prophet Daniel, was called on to reward the forger. 
He did this by appointing him Mulitasib at Baghdad at 
a monthly stipend of 100 dinars ;* this sum the recipient 
thought inadequate, so it was doubled and charged on 
the jurists’ fund, rasm al-fukaha (Tajarib, v, 351), In 
AH. 350 the office of Kadi at Baghdad was bought 
by Ibn Abi al-Shawarib for the yearly payment of 
200,000 dirhams. The Caliph reprobated the transaction, 
but it led to the offices of Hisba and Shurta becoming 

a= eae ay ag se en p= tl use y! 
co eee LU, eof ell ke a) Jl} foe om) 
lL: aR ee a pS) med tol ged Ginn bla Shy 
wal : : Jlis ‘ E353 ox) wr foe pore a lee er eee 
(Adbkiya, 115, 1. 18). cpigall all, Gs CLS 

* Thn Ivis (ii, 03, 1 3), in recording the temporary suppression of the 


Mubtasib’s salary at Cairo, an. 872, says that its monthly amount was 
alsciat | MN) cline. 
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venal, also! the latter office fetching 20,000 dirhams for 
each solar month (Tajirib, vi, 250). 

But the high-water mark of impropriety in the filling 
of the office must have been reached when ‘Izz al-Daula 
Bakhtiyar selected as Mulhtasib the licentious poet 
Tbn al-Hajjaj (d. aw. 391, Ibn Khall., transl, i, 448). 
The Sibt [bn al-Jauzi says in the Miri't al-Zaman (Paris, 
Ar. 5866, 176°) that he wholly negleeted his duties, and 
Dhahabi expresses amazement at his nomination* At the 
date of the poet's death Mawardi had already attained to 
man's estate, and he may well have had this tenure of the 
office in mind when he deplored its degradation in men’s 
esteem. 

In the opening of the chapter Miawardi distinguishes 
between the official and the voluntary discharge of the 
Hisba duty ; the limitations of the voluntary exercise he 
specities, but he does not deal therewith further. Ghazali, 
treating the voluntary exercise from an ethical standpoint, 
declares the duty to be binding on all, in spite of personal 
unworthiness and apart from an official mandate (Thya 
al-"Ulim, ed.1902,1i, 270,272), Moreover, that if voluntary 
action may result in the checking of evil, but may at 
the same time prove fatal to the actor, this abrogates the 
obligation but not the merit of acting (ib, 276). The duty 
seems to have been grasped at by the fanatic. The 
disorderly Khurasin rabble who in a.m. 355, zealous to 
engage in holy warfare against the Byzantines, invaded 
Rayy. and there laid claim to have the Jand-tax applied 
for that purpose, were headed by jurists, who included 
al-Kaffil of Shish (Ibn Khall., transl., 11, 265), and they 


* The Misha office was venal too at Cairo in acm, S00 (Nujin al-Zahire, 
vi, 150}, 

* [bn al-Hajjaj's length of service is uncertain, Hilal al-Sabi has 
a lowlatory notice of him on p, 400, but makes no mention of his tenure 
ofthe Misha, Tbn Khallikiin in his notice says that he was superseded 
by Abu Sa‘td al-Istakhri, bot Abu Sa‘id had died in acu. £23 (fbn Khall.. 
transl, i, 374). The person intended may be Abu Mansdr al-Istakhri, 
who is mentioned by Hilal, 40, 1, 1. 
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asserted the expedition to be one for “furthering good 
and checking evil” (Tajarib, vi, 285; [bn al-Athir, viii, 
421). But in general voluntary action proceeded from 
the isolated fanatic, the Zahid or the Safi. Such persons 
disapproved habitually of government, its agents and 
methods, and abundant stories testify to their habit of 
exercising the Hisba by reproving to their face the conduct 
of rulers, and that without specifying the grounds of their 
disapproval, Often their action was resented and repressed, 
but It is to be observed that it was precisely the stronger 
and better rulers who tolerated and even encouraged them, 
prompted, it may well be, by a desire of popularity, and 
conscious how persistently popular sympathy goes out to 
such as deliberately turn their backs on the good things 
of the world. These respective attitudes of fanatic and 
ruler towards each other were regularly maintained. The 
Zahid Ibn al-Faziri, who lived under Rashid, excluded 
from his gatherings both those who frequented the Court 
and those who held Kadari tenets (Irshid al-Arib, i, 283). 
He is there stated to have suffered for an admonishment 
which he addressed to some ruler, not, presumably, 
Rashid, for he (p. 286) had heard patiently his defence of 
conduct which he, Rashid, disapproved, and had sent him 
away with a gift, which was at once given away in charity. 
On p: 285 the attitudes of the pious as towards gilts 
from rulers and from their brethren are classified by the 
Sati Abu Ali al-Radhabari, and he says that Ibn al-Faziri 
accepted gifts from both quarters, but only to part with 
them again. The one who is mentioned as taking them 
from the ruler only, did so on the ground that gifts from 
that quarter were not favours, a very tenable view, and 
one which has often been acted on in modern times by 
recipients of government grants, By most Sifts the gifts 
were declined on the ground that their source was tainted, 
eg. one from Rashid by Fudail b. ‘Iyad (Mas‘adi, vi, $25; 
lin Khall., transl, ii, 478); and in another ease in the 
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Ihya a gift was refused with message to return the 
money to the quarter whenee it had been taken. Ma min 
met a Siati’s inquiry as to his right to rule by # politic 
offer to retire in favour of a candidate unanimously 
selected, and his offer was appreciated (Mas‘idi, vii, 38); 
but this Caliph was less patient in dealing with a fiery 
enthusiast who was courting the martyrdom which he 
in fact attained (Ihya, ii, 310, 1.5 af.) It is the Saf 
Mohasibi (Ibn Khall., transl., 1, 3665) who tells this tale 
as a justification of his own habit of refraining from 
Hisba effort, and of keeping secret his spiritual state (hail). 
The enthusiast before rushing to his doom had taken 
spiritual counsel of Mubasibi, who had inculcated on him 
his own practice, but without deterring him from his 
purpose. Mubasibi was now granted a vision of him 
sitting among the blessed indeed, but those blessed 
precisely persons who, hke Muhisibi and unlike the 
martyr, had concealed their Adi. Thus did Muhasibi 
justify both theory and practice. Ma'mtin, in another 
story, admitted the right of Fadl b. Dukain (Tahdhib, 
viii, No. 504) to arrest a soldier for immorality, but the 
Caliph was obviously apprehensive of [isha zeal being 
exaggerated. And in another case (Ihya, 1, 274, 1. 11) 
we find him suggesting the view, natural in a -ruler, 
that the Hisha was rather a government concern, but 
the volunteer Muhtasib persisted in his right to oct, 
and Ma‘inain acquiesced, 

Two evils there were, prevalent especially in high 
places, which gave constant occasion for voluntary effort, 
wine and musical instruments; they are Ghazali'x stock 
examples when dealing with this branch of ethies, Here, 
too, the zealous were tolerated and even encouraged by 
rulers. Rashid admitted a Zahid's right to break a Inte 
which he had seen being conveyed to the palace: indeed. 

' Mir'at al-Zomin, BM. Or. 4618, 27", where Ma'mdn says :— 
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in view of his coming to explain his conduct he had all 
suspicious objects removed from sight (Ihya, ii, 273, 1.11). 
Alimad bh, Tiilin tolerated the destruction of a lute 
belonging to his son ‘Abbas (JRAS. 1908, 442—%), and 
it is probable that the story in Dhahabi's notice of the 
fahid Buniin al-Hammal, in the Ta'rikh al-Islam, B.M. 
Or. 45", 100%, that Alimad visited some protest of his at 
his conduct by having him thrown to wild beasts and 
then imprisoned, is open to doubt, For it is immediately 
followed by o story from Sulami’s Wifan ol-Sifiyya to 
the effect that Bunin incurred this fate, and with Daniel's 
inpunity, under Khumérawaih, for having ordered his 
vizier, who was a Christian, to dismount and behave 
as became a dhimmi. If both stories represent one 
occurrence, the latter version is the more probable.’ 

Mu'tadid we have already seen recalling the official 
Multasib to lus duty. In Ihya, 0, 311, |. 16, is a story 
of lis own casks of wine being deliberately broken up 
by the Siti al-Niri, all, that is, but one cask, for at this 
point Niiri felt a sense of pride stealing over him and 
desisted.= He was let go unmolested and then removed 
to Basra until the death of Mu'tadid, “so as to avoid 
asking favours of him,’ 


' In the Kitab al-Loma'’, ed. Nicholson, p. 102, Bundin is mentioned as 
shuring the procecds of a begging expedition with a poor companion, 
who, oO ascertaining Bunin’s identity, rejects his shore, telling Bonin 
that he is a mere paf‘du, Le. one whom no one should hesitate to onif, 
for his behaviour was not that of a saith but of uo siAe al-shurfa, who 
gol whatever he asked for, Buniin was, in fact, a sturdy bergar, anid, 
a6 such, amenable to the Hisba, We read that [bn al-Jallé saw with 
astonishment a Safi beggar (ib,, 287, 1 3), but begging the Safis admired 
an ineuleated. One of them (ib., 195, 1. 15) justified the practice on 
the ground that the givers would got their retarn in the form of Sati 
intercession for them hereafter, 
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Muktadir does not rank high as « ruler, but he showed 
ability in disposing of a complaint by a Zahid, Tbn Bashshar, 
who, hearing the sound of song proceeding from the palace, 
said that it not being for him to act against the Imam, he 
could only change his abode. Muktadir being informed 
of his intention said that it was rather for him to remove ; 
that the fault Jay with a slave who had been dismissed, 
and that the offence should not be repeated.’ 


refrained from courting it by a display of Hisba real, lest pride shoulil 
taint the purity of the act for which he dicd. 

joit & -We | + aie xt) et ys = ters 
(Thya, ti, 276, L 12). 

1 ‘The notice of this Zahid illustrates the two meanings borne by the 
word sabr, meanings useful in poetry, but which led bere to confusion 
in prose, 
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(Hamadbini, Takoniia, Paris Ar. 1460, 35°). 
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The governor of Damascus in A.f. 590, one Jaish, bad 
sy conducted himself in his office that his lingering death 
was regarded as a judgment. In his case a supply of 
wine had been intercepted and destroyed by «a Aahid, 
Tbn al-Harmi, who also, after searching inquiry into his 
piety, was let go as guiltless. Later Jaish, when in pain 
and praying for death, fancied himself the target for the 
peoples’ arrows of which one alone hit the mark, “and 
were he to say whose it was the man would be venerated.” 
He was considered to be referring to [bn al-Harmi's da‘wa 
(Tbn al-Kalinisi, 54, n. 1, from B.M. Or. 48,215b). Whether 
by da‘we he meant a prayer or an imprecation is not 
clear; the case need not have aroused special remorse in 
Jaish, yet the arrow does suggest attack.’ 

Last, Mahmid b, Subuktigin, in dealing with a complaint 
against an enforcement of the Hisba by a follower of the 
jurist al-Kaffil of Merv, (Ibn Khall, trans., 11, 26), on 
the governor of that town, said that assuming al-Kaffal 
was not in receipt of any stipend either from the State 
or from the we, his action was allowable* Malhimid 
held, therefore, that an entire detachment from worldly 
advantage was requisite in order to justify a voluntary 
enforcing of the Hisba, and this may well have been 
a necessary corollary to the principle laid down by 
Ghazali (supra) as to the universality of this duty apart 
from any mandate from the executive. 

That a Multasib should belong to one orthodox schoal 
of law, whilst those amenable to his jurisdiction belonged 
to another, was a contingency as probable in his case as in 

Thon al-Hortmi is there said to have lived on for forty-six years, and 


he is noticed as dying in a.m. 496 in BOM. Or, 49, 179°, under the name 
of Abu Bukr Muhammad b, ‘Abd Allah b, Hasan b, Hiiriin ol-Wadahi, 
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that of Kadi and litigants, This contingency is not con- 
templated nor diseussed by Mawardi, although he does deal 
in Ahkam, p. 112, with the case of a Kadi’s tenets differing 
from those of the ruler by whom he is appointed. But 
the question is discussed by Ghazali in the chapter of 
the Ihya al-‘Uliim devoted to the [Hisba (Bib ix of the 
Rub‘ al-Adab, vol. ii, p. 282, 1,17). After laying down, 
in agreement with Mawardi (pp. 404-5), that the mischief 
to be repressed must be ascertainable without the exercise 
of legal acumen (ijtihdd), he illustrates diversity in tenets 
by saying that a Shafeite (which he himself was) must 
not object to a Hanafite eating certain animal food which 
that sect held to be lawful, nor to his drinking the non- 
intoxicating mabidh, nor to his inheriting as a relative 
(dhu rahkim), when not one of the class entitled to o fixed 
share (‘asaba), nor to his acquiring a house by pre-emption 
(skhafia) as adjoining owner, nor to a woman's marrying 
independently of her guardian (wali). Such acts might 
however, and should, be repressed by a Shiafette in a 
Shafeite, because adherence to a school implies adopting 
the whole, and not merely a selection, of its rules. 
Whether it follows that one sect may enforce on another 
sect that sect’s rules he leaves an open question, and he 
doubts « Mubhtasib’s right to enforce a composite code 
made up of the rules of various sects. But he is clear 
that there is no warrant for the toleration of Mu'tazili 
and other heretical views, for although they be firmly 
held, and be no more repugnant to text and tradition 
than many tenets of the orthodox schools, yet they 
lack adequate authority (ra'y neusih) Moreover, all such 
1 The Shafeite argument for its prohibition is stated by the jurist 
ol-Muzani in Ibn Kball., tronel., i, 200, n, 10, aod in Kindi, Sil. 

lt is recorded of Khalaf b, Hishiim jd. 29; Tahdhih, iii, No. 207). 
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heresies deserve to be extirpated no less than the Jewish 
and Christian forma of unbelief which, although firmly 
entertained, are notoriously wrong (/hiata’ me'lamn). 

Yet this rather ineonelusive reasoning brings Ghazali 
to the very same practical conclusion as that which 
commended itself to the judgment of Ma'’min. He says 
(p. 253, lL. 3 af) that reeard should be had to the district 
where the heresy shows itself; if it has penetrated from 
outside and the bulk of the inhabitants are orthodox, let 
them repress it; but if the inhabitants are divided into 
followers of heresy and of orthodoxy, and the repression 
is likely to lead to disorder and strife, then the exercise 
of the Hisba jurisdiction should be left to the ruler's 
nominees to the exclusion of other persons, The moralist 
and the active ruler are thus found to concur in opinion. 

Among reprehensible acts (mahcirat) of a religious 
character, ie. contrary to revealed law, the author 
mentions, on p. 429, ilheit gain in commercial transactions 
(rit). He uses tt to illustrate what degree of juristie 
sanction will suffice to render a practice allowable, and 
says that although one form of rif has been defended, 
it leads to another form which is clearly indefensible. 
The exact nature of these progressive acts of wrongdoing 
requires to be considered. 

Aiba, as used in the Kurin and in Moslem law, is usually 
rendered “usury ’, a rendering which implies some addition 
to the amount of a loan on its return to the lender. That 
Moslem jurists so understood the term seems open to doubt. 
Its prohibition by Kuran, ii, 276, ete., was probably based 
on the Jewish law against “biting one’s neighbour”, 

C In the above-mentioned Zajdi treatise on the Hisha, BM. Or, 3804, 
fol. 2M, occurs the aie direction for dealing with rite :— 
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i.e. usury, but the Kurin detines the term only negatively, 
viz. that it is not identical with trade; it is tradition 
whieh explains it, and the tradition runs thus: “Gold for 
gold, like for like, hand to hand, any excess is riba,” the 
same words being repeated of silver, and then of wheat, 
barley, dates, and salt. Another tradition laid down that 
where the two substances differed in kind their sale, if 
prompt, was not subject to this restriction- 

From tradition the jurists proceeded to deduce a principle 
(‘illa) as the basis for their rules of law, excepting, that ts, 
the Zahirites, who rigidly restricted the operation of the 
tradition to the substances specified.* The Hanafites held 
the principle to be that the substances transferred between 
the parties must be of the same kind (jina), and must 
be susceptible of being weighed or measured by a legal 
standard (kadar); that, where both these conditions were 
present, any discrepancy between give and take (as regards 
quantity only, quality was not regarded), constituted 
ribé al-nakd* i.e. immediate profit, which is also called 
riba al-fadl, i. profit from excess. They also held 
that the presence of either of these conditions, if coupled 
with a postponement in the handing over of the stipulated 
equivalent (which was not necessarily gold or silver), 
constituted riba al-nasfa, ie. profit from delay. Both 
these forms of riba were held to be illicit gain. 

The Shafeite school, to which Mawardi belonged and 
the Malikite likewise, found the principle to he in the 
substances specitied being edible, or, in the case of gold 
and silver, in their constituting price; that there must be 
equality (musdwat) between the give and take, and that 
the transaction must be prompt, not deferred. The Imim’'s 


da Vou aks if aes) wake es ee ot tiles lol, 
i Their view is stated) by Golisiher Zahiriten. p. 41, where it in 


assumed that the above tradition is directed against usury. 
* Also called rid al-‘optin by ‘Omar (Mabsit, xiv, 11, 1. ak 
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own view of rifa is stated in the Umm, thus:! “ Illicit 
gain is of two sorts, deferred and immediate; the latter 
arises ut onee from excess In measure or in weight; the 
former is occasioned by extension of the time for payment, 
and a deferred payment may coexist with an immediate 
excess,” 

The most authoritative Hanatite statement on ri/ki is 
to be found in the Mabsitt of Abu Bakr al-Sarakhsi 
(d. AH. 483, Brock. 1,373), corpus of Hanatite law printed 
at Cairo in thirty parts; it occurs in vol. xii in the 
chapter on Sale, Jai’, thus;* “ The words of the tradition 
‘and the exeess is illicit gain’ may refer to quantity or 
to time; the one is immediate, the other deferred, but 
both are covered by the words. And rilxi, ic. unlawful, 
is the excess over and above the equivalent given, this 
being obvious in the case of excess in quantity, and 
generally to be presumed as existing by reason of the 
discrepancy between the actual value of various coins 
and their reputed value as currency.” ‘There seems 
nothing in either of these passages to suggest that 
the prohibition of rift was directed against loans ot 
interest, 

The author of the Mabsiit says that sale, fai, and 
illicit gain, rida, represent the lawful and unlawful 
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aspects of trade, tijdra, and that it was in baw that 
riba was to be apprehended. And he goes on to claim 
for the treatment of this subject moral as well as legal 
value, for he says of the jurist on whose legal works his 
own was based, Abu Hanifa’s disciple Muhammad b. 
al-Hasan al-Shaibani (Ibn Khall., transl., i, 590), that 
when he was asked why he had not written something 
on the subject of asceticism, suhd, he replied that he had 
practically done this by treating the subject of sale, for 
=uid was, in fact, avoiding what was unlawful and 
cleaving to what was lawful.* 

In Moslem law the term bai’ bore a very extended 
meaning. In a Kifaya note to the Hidaya, iti, p, 1, it is 
said to include barter, muka'ida; sale, in its ordinary 
sense of something for a price; exchange, sarf, which is 
regarded as of one price for another; a prompt, in return 
for a deferred delivery, salam, or aalaf; a sale at an 
agreed price, mus@wama; at cost price, louliya; above 
cost price, murdbaha; or below it, wadfa; and tts 
various forms are there said to exceed twenty in number, 
But the term is not said to cover loan, ‘driyya, which 
had been already treated in the Mabsit, xi, 133, and 
there defined as “a bestowal of the use of property 
without any return”.* The fact that the word was 
derived from fa‘@wwur, to take things by turns (quoted 
from the Mabsit in the note to Hidiya, ii, 662), was 
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held to imply the return of the specifie thing lent and 
the resumption of its use by the lender. It was therefore 
held inapplicable to things calculated by weight, measure, 
or number, which disappeared by user, and which had to 
be restored in the form of an equivalent: in such case 
the loun was termed tard! It follows that a loan of 
money was dverd and not ‘driyye. 

And it is by various forms of the root kard that the 
borrowing and lending of money is expressed. In a.n. 299 
compulsory loans were levied on officials “by way of 
kard”, the equivalent being guaranteed them on various 
districts, ic, charged on their revenue (Hilal, Wusari, 
262, 1. 12); on the same occasion the transfer of money 
from the private to the public treasury was also “ by way 
of hard" (ib, 1.14). It appears, too, that in government 
circles loans at interest were not unknown, for in a.H. 319 
an official asserts to the Caliph that he is lending (abrad) 
money to the Vizier at a profit of one dirham on the 
dinar, ie. 10 per cent (Tajarib al-Umam, Gibb Facsimile, 
v, o44-—5, and ib. 355). 

The Mabsit, unlike the Hidfiya, does not discuss hard 
in conjunction with ‘ariyya, but in vol. xiv, under the 
head of exchange, serf, which we have seen defined as 
a form of sale, viz. of one price for another. By tradition 
herd was sanctioned, indeed recommended ; in comparison 
with almsgiving it was to be twice as frequent, and it 
was to be rewarded in the ratio of eighteen to ten? which 
the Mabsiit attributes to the fact that only the needy 
apply for Joans, whereas alms reach those not in want. 
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To limit the effect of these purely enabling traditions was 
the task of the jurist, He did this, in the first place, hy 
excluding from loan objects whose value is a matter of 
estimate, Lima; the liability for a thing lent was to be 
similar to that created by the seizure or destruction of 
a thing, viz. its exact equivalent, neither more nor less; 
an estimated value was the result of calculation and of 
opinion, and it could no more evolve the correspondence 
in value, mumdathala, requisite in the return of a loan 
than it evolved it in the case of a sale tainted with rifd. 
Again, the principle of loan, ‘driyya, required that the 
thing returned should be identical with the thing lost, 
else the case would amount to the transfer of one object 
for another of the same sort (jins), and would, unless 
the equivalent were exact, be tainted with riba.’ This 
juristic ingenuity resulted in excluding garments, timber, 
firewood, sweet-smelling herbs, if fresh, and vegetables 
from the category of lendable articles, “because, if 
destroyed, the liability for them would be a matter of 
estimate.”* Abu Hanifa tned to prohibit the loan of 
bread as being sold neither by weight nor by number, 
owing to the variety of its make (see also Hidiya, iii, 
178-9), whilst Abu Yiisuf admitted it as weighable, and 
Muhammad, as being counted, basing his opinion on 
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custom, and this view prevailed. The next juristic fetter 
was! to disqualify the lender, whether on or after the 
loan, from undertaking that it should continue for a fixed 
period : he was entitled to require its return at any time, 
Malik differed, regarding the loan as a debt, dain, where 
payment might be extended, as in the case of money due 
as price or for hire. To this the Hanafites gave two 
answers ; the first, that a loan beige an act of bounty for 
which full ownership was needed, to allow the lender to 
postpone his right would be to allow the borrower to bind 
the lender to hold his hand, an idea repugnant to the 
true conception of bounty, and therefore inadmissible. 
The second answer was that a loan for a time certain, 
not being allowed in the case of ‘driyya, could not be 
allowable in that of tard. This prohibition as to time 
may well have proved but a slight hindrance to business, 
for some interval must be supposed to elapse between the 
dates of a lonn and of its return, and the lender who 
eould require return at will could also delay signifying 
his will, provided he did not bind himself to that effect. 

To find herd treated under the head of o form of sale 
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prepares us to find 1t attended by the danger of rifa ; 
and we do, in fact, see that it is exposed to a danger of 
a very similar nature, viz. that it may induce a “ profit 
in favour of the lender”, and this tradition prohibited. 
A section of the Mabsit is given to the discussion of the 
danger, and it opens with a case of very high authority. 
Zainab, having received from the Prophet a gift of several 
wask of dates which were at Khaibar, was offered in 
exchange an equivalent quantity of dates on the spot. 
This offer she submitted to ‘Omar, and he forbad the 
proposed exchange, merely saying “how about the 
responsibility on the road?”® The author goes on to 
explain that, if the transactions were regarded as a sale, 
bai’, the cost of carriage was on addition, in the future, 
to the equivalent given, and constituted riba al-nasTa: 
if it were regarded as a loan, hard, it gave Zainab the 
advantage, nef, of escaping that cost® It seems to 
follow from this distinction that had the above-mentioned 
profit of one dirliam in the dinar been challenged as 
illegal. it would have been on the ground, not that it 
constituted rthd al-nasi'a, but that it involved an 
“advantage”, naf',to the lender. Yet among the many 
forbidden advantages specified in the Mahsit, some of 
them more ingenious than substantial* the taking of 
interest on a money loan is not ineluded, 
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7 A bill of exchange, auftaja, for the payment of money at a distant 
place was open to the objection that, by avoiding the risk of the road, 
an “advantage * was gnined (Mabeut, xiv, 37, 1. 17, and Hiddya, iii, 
$05). It would appear, therefore, that the bill drawn in Ragheadl 
AH. 302 for money payable in Mayyifirikin for the murder there of an 
Alide fugitive (Hilal, 405, |. 5) may have offended in this respect, 

* Astory that Abu Hantia whea attending to recover a bor! avoided 
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The distinction between rifi and maf’ may not involve 
much difference in result, but the reasoning of the Mabsit 
on Asinab’s case shows that they were regarded as distinct, 
and as affecting, the one bai’ and the other fard. To 
treat riba al-nasia as equivalent to “usury” may be 
misleading. The translator of the Hidiiya, ed, Grady, 
p. 295, renders it as a suspension of “repayment, a term 
apt to deseribe the returm of a debt, with or without 
interest, but inapplicable to what was under discussion, 
namely, a payment of purchase-money, or, may be, a 
transfer of an equivalent in kind, postponed to a date 
subsequent to the other party's performance of his bargain. 
And in another case of ford, recorded in the Hidiya, iv, 
p. 1085, onder “reprehensible transactions” (kardhiyya), 
the deposit of o dirham with a tradesman (a bakidl), to 
be exhausted at will, is reprobated as being o loan 
“involving advantage”. The translator (p. 607) heads 
this with the title “Implied usury is abominable”, and 
the transiation, made through the Persian version, seems 
to treat the recipient as the person who exhausts the 
deposit. But the Kifaya note explains the transaction as 
being an act of laudable thrift. The depositor was a poor 
man anxious to spend the money on necessaries, and to 
put it out of his power to do otherwise. But the 
“advantage” stood in the way, i.e. the bakiil’s enjoyment 
of this capital sum, or of its remaining fractions pending 
exhaustion, The method of escape from the legal difficulty 
was simple enough, and is indicated in the passage. 
lt was to treat the deposit not as a fard but as a trust 
deposit (wadfa), the sole difference being that assuming 
the tradesman mixed the dirham with his own money he 
beeame thereby answerable for it to his customer." 

Indeed, a perusal of the various and insidious causes of 
ribd leaves the impression that te circumvent the danger 
(Malbedt, xi, 110, L-18 in the chapter on iudi'a). 
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was no difficult matter. In the case of rift al-nakd or 
al-fadl, it was enough that the commodities should ditfer 
in kind (jins), This is clearly laid down in the Mabsit, 
and seeing that quality was to be disregarded, it is not 
easy to imagine oceasions for the barter of a commodity 
for a precisely equal quantity of its like, and still less 
eusy to appreciate the mischief to honest trade which 
could result from any open and agreed inequality in the 
amounts, And it is to be observed that the tenets of the 
Shafeite school to which Miwardi himself belonged, by 
limiting the operation of riba al-nakd or al-fadl to 
food products and price mediums, as against the Hanafite 
deseription of anything similar in its kind and reckoned 
by legal measure or weight, resulted in a large restriction 
of the commodities liable to be affected. In the result the 
operation of rifd al-nasTa was still further restricted. 
For whereas the Hunatites held the presence of either of 
their two requirements sufficient to occasion this form 
of rib, as, for instance, in a sale of wheat for barley, 
which, although differing in kind, were both measurable, 
Shatii considered the “excess” ( fad!) alleged to result 
from a deferred payment as apparent (a/nbha), rather 
than real (/jikika), and that, accordingly, in a case where, 
on luis tenets, there was no “excess “ owing to the goods 
not being susceptible of riba al-jadl, mere identity in 
kind (jins) was insuflicient to occasion riba al-nasi'a: 
see Hidiya, in, 164.) 

How the fetter of rift al-nakd could hinder, and could 
be evaded, appears from a story in Mabsat, xiv, 4, |, 14 
(quoted in the note to Hidaya, iti, 240), how the Moslems 
on entering Syria found its silver inferior in value to their 
own, and therefore proposed to deduct one-twentieth on 

' He reached this result by some subtle reasoning on the diversity of 
effect in law between a principle, ‘ia, and a condition or requirement, 
art, The Hidiva presentment of his view is that of an adversary 
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an exchange. But ‘Omar's son, Abd Allah, forbade this, 
saying that an exchange into gold must intervene to avoid 
yibad, an exchange which, even if other than nominal, 
must have been purely technical. Similarly, “Ali, whilst 
forbidding the exehange of debased silver for a less 
amount of sound coin, advised selling it for gold and 
therewith buying the better silver (ib. ix, 1 4) To 
Mu‘iwia this doctrine of ridd did not commend itself. 
In the Risdila of Shati'i, ed. Cairo, p. 61,1. 15, he is reproved 
by Abu-l-Dardaé for having sold a gold bow! (siiiya) for 
more than its weight in that metal, and says that he saw 
no harm in so doing, whereupon Abu-l-Darda declined to 
stay in a country where the Prophet's dicta were rejected. 
And in principle he was right, for ‘Omar,’ having sold 
a vessel of fine workmanship which fetched beyond its 
weight in metal, refused to aceept the excess (Mabsiit, xiv, 
4. |. 4) Yet Moslem law did attribute value to work 
expended on the precious metals, for it allowed payment 
of the artificer in that metal without regard to the peril 


of iba (Mabsitt, xiv, pp.-47-8, under the heading 


Tjava fi Siydgha) We likewise find the term rid 
applied to an uncalled for payment: made, as our law 


says, for no good consideration. In the Mabsat, under 


the heading Kitab al-Tbik, it is laid down that whilst the 
bringer in of a runaway slave may, by way of concession, 
accept from the owner less than the legal reward, yet if 
the latter in ignorance of the right amount agree to pay 
more, the excess is rejected (yufrah), and the added sum 
is rie: just as if the joint owner of « slave on 
emancipating him? pay to the other owner more than 


1 Qmar admitted having himself received from the Prophet a warning 
arainst acquiring riid from his trade in dates (Kindi, p. 316, note). 

t A tradition from the Prophet declared that where a joint owner 
emancipated a slave he was, if well to do, to be answerable for the valun 
af the other owner's share in him: otherwise the slave must work out 
the value, but he was to be let off easily (gharr maskin ‘alaiha) ; 
Mabaii, xi, 51, 1 17. 
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the value of his share in the slave, the excess is void 
(hid); Mabsiit, xi, 34, 1 1. And we find ribd@ affecting. 
not matters of contract alone, but also the liability for 
Wrongs arising, as we say, under tort, On the question 
of liability for injury to property (treated in the Mabsit 
under the head of Ghash), Zafar is reported to have laid 
down that the danger of rifd arose only when compensation 
(mithl) was due on the authority of an express text, not 
where the liability was evolved by analogy (vol. xi, 51,1. 2). 
The Hanatites, as we have seen, held the former class to 
include things calculated by weight or measure; Zufar's 
view had the effect of excluding things reckoned by 
number, as for instance eggs; but where rifi was not 
excluded, the Hanatites were vigilant to see that it should 
have full effect. 

Compensation was, by Moslem law, proportioned to the 
damage: where this was excessive (fikish), the owner 
could recover the full value of the damaged object which 
had to be surrendered to the person making compensation ; 
where the damage was light,-the lesser liability was termed 
dimdin al-nuksin. Now the Hanatites excepted from this 
rule goods of any class susceptible to ribd, In such case, 
whatever might be the extent of the damage the owner 
must, at his option, either keep the goods and forgo 
compensation, or surrender the goods against their 
equivalent (mitil), and this on the ground, apparently, 
that the diminution in value was not such an “equivalent ” 
for the compensation as would oust the danger of rihda.! 
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Their reason for so holding seems to be that tradition 
forbad the quality of goods being taken into account on 
questions of rifa. Shétii's principles allowed of this, and 
his view is supported by some arguments (omitted below) 
which are very subtle and hard to grasp. The Hanatite 
reply thereto is to cite the tradition, adding that to give 
4“ measure of good wheat in return for one of bad barley, 
plus one dirham, was admittedly illegal: thus was the 
Shafeite advance into the “twilight of sense and heresy ~ 
checked, and orthodoxy upheld. In this case, too, neither 
injustice, nor even inconvenience, were likely to result 
from so light a legal fetter, for injured owners may 
reasonably be assumed to have yielded to the combined 
pressure of duty and self-interest by submitting to receive 
the larger measure of compensation on the occasion of any 
wrongful damage, however trifling, to their ribawiyya 
property. But all this is very remote from the idea of 
usury. 

Indeed, a survey of these highly technical obstacles put 
in the way of everyday trade dealings, and of the methods 
of escape therefrom, prompts the reflexion that juristic 
ingenuity was largely spent in Winning “oer doubtful 
foes a dubious victory”; and this reflexion also, that 
umong the vanquished the taking of interest on loans is 
not conspicuously present. 

The law's silence on this topic may be due to the fact 
that the conception of loan (‘driyya) assumed the absence 
of a return, so that to specify this as regards dard became 
superfluous. ‘The nearest approach to a suggestion of 
usury is in the passage (supra, p. 2) from the Anidi Hisha 
treatise, where the “capital”, rds mal, which the person 
gallty of rifd is to retain, would fit trafficking in money. 
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But the term might equally designate a money-changer's 
stock-in-trade. That the desire to make wealth “ breed ” 
was the mischief aimed at by the Kuriin is the interpreta- 
tion of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (ed. 1872, ii, 529, 1. 7 af), 
where, borrowing from Tabari's Commentary, iii, 62, he 
says that rit ul-nasia represents the Jahiliyya practice 
of stipulating for repayment of a loan by monthly instal- 
ments, time being extended on default in return for an 
inerease in the sum to be repaid He goes on to state 
that the prohibition of this form of rild@ has the sanction 
of the Kurain, whilst that of riba al-nakd is based only 
on tradition (thabar), But judging from their discussion 
in law treatises both forms of rihd appear to be the 
outcome of legal reasoning (hiyds), exercised on the 
traditions cited. And the statement as to anti-Islamic 
practice is probably guesswork. 

It is, however, in the diseussion of riba from an ethical 
standpoint that some warning might have been expected 
against so prominent a mischief as usury. In the Jiya 
alUlam Ghazili gives a page (vol. ii, 55) to the 
subject of vila, and as he disclaims its being exhaustive 
one may assume his instances to be salient ones, That 
Ghazali regarded rifd as a grave delinquency is apparent 
from two passages where, in reflecting how often people 
will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, it is by rifvi 
that he represents the camel? His instances do reveal 
this, that the opportunity for ribd al-nakd Joy in the 
exchange of raw material for the finished product: beasts 


‘ doynboll's Handbuch Islam. Geaetz, ed. 1910, p. 270, assumes rif 
to be aimed at usury, and gives Fakhr al-Din's explanation of yihd 
cal ieenad 

aT , : i. < ai Feat | 4 f wll ms [| = 

= (Thya,ii,77,40.f.). btu ae ur® er sl\olen'L ual | iy ral i 
Ls I sles ate tee aie gia = oe oS 
(ib, 270, wlt.). And on the question of accepting {nvoura from tainted 
sources the illustrations are ‘a friend of the official Class, ‘dnt, or o 
trader who is addicted to illicit rain, publ al-riba fib, 110, pornult. ). 
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for meat, corn for bread, seeds and olives for oil, and 
milk for cheese. In such case the easy means of escape 
was to employ the butcher or the miller! to do the work 
for hire. The opening instance of riba al-nasia is 
analogous: the sale of gold to the mint in return for 
the coin into which it was converted, a practice which is 
declared obnoxious to both forms of riba owing to the 
interval before the eoin is forthcoming, and the probability 
of a discrepancy between its weight and that of the gold. 
The latter danger is said to affect the exchange of short 
for full weight, and of bad for good coin. But the 
remedy is indicated, viz. to make the exchange from one 
precious metal to the other. Dealings with gold-embroidered 
garments are also a source of danger; and indeed, elsewhere, 
when laying down that earning a livelihood should not 
have the effect of slackening moral obligation, Ghazali 
says that the business of a money-changer is better 
avoided as sure to lead to rift (Thya, 1, 69,112). He 

also gives a page, ib. 58, to kirdd in the sense of putting 
money into a business in return for a share of the profits* 
pointing out that the share must be proportionate, not 
fixed. Gut nowhere does he utter any warning against 
taking interest on a loan. When inculeating the duty of 
benevolence in dealings with fellow-men (ib., 67, 1. 6), 
he cites a tradition that the grant of a loan for a fixed 
period was equivalent to a gift by way of charity during 

1''The millers measure,” fofiz al-fatidn, was the concise 
designation of a tradition which prohibited Inbour being paid for by 
ite produce, A miller who had hired an ox to grind corn was forbidden 
hy the Prophet to pay for the hire by o mensure of the flour (see Hidiya, 
iii, TAQ, 1. 13, and iv, 904, 1.5). The “miller’s meagure” ia quoted 
(Mabsat, xiv, 40, 1 1) to indicate the illegality of paying for the sifting 
of earth to extract ite particles of gold by the gold which might be 
extracted, This precise offer is recorded as having been made in 
at. $29, when Bojkam's buried hoards were unearthed, but it was 
refused and 2,000 dirhams paid instead. Eventually the earth yielded 
eighteenfold that amount (Tajirib ol-Umam, vi, 29-40), 


* A Fakth was thus trading at Aden, circ. ao. G80; Khazreji, Mew 
Dynasty of Yemen (Gibb Memorial), text, 1, 234. 
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each day of its currency, and that if the term for payment 
were extended the daily charity was measured by the 
loan'’s total amount. He adds that the effect of this 
tradition was to discourage early Moslems from accepting 
the repayment of debts. He says, too, that purchase- 
money, if not promptly exacted, becomes a loan, hard ; 
but there is no suggestion of any remission of interest as 
being a meritorious act. The merit of repayment is then 
emphasized, and a tradition is cited that a debtor 
intending o repayment is watched over by angels, and 
that this, again, led to early Moslems borrowing without 
necessity. But they are mot described as laying up 
additional merit by making any return to the lenders 
for the use of the loans; both lenders and borrowers liad 
to look for their rewards to the respective traditions, 
and if these early Moslems acted in both capacities, as 
conceivably they may have done, the result was unalloyed 
gain to all concerned. 

In conclusion it seems to me doubtful whether to the 
Moslem jurist, or public, riba meant more than “illegal”. 
No doubt usury was illegal, for, as above stated, all 
loans were presumed to be gratuitous,' and I am told 
that in modern Egypt the people's reluctance to utilize 
current banking accounts proceeds on the ground that 
they are regarded as usurious, But the conception of 
“usury does not seem to fit the definition of either of 
the two forms of rift specitied by Mawardi as proper 
to be repressed by the Muhtasib; rather would “usury ” 
seem to come within the definition of an undue 
“advantage incident to hard. This view, however, is 
advanced tentatively and with diffidence, for Western 
authorities seem to concur in holding riba to be usury's 
appropriate niche in the edifice of Moslem law. 

' Yet Bocthor's Dictionary of Modern Arabic speaks of a gratuitous 
loan ccae < La, seo Dory, sub voe.), and the qualification presumes 
the existence of a non-gratuitous loan. 


XI 
THE CHINESE NUMERALS AND THEIR NOTATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 
By L. C. HOPRINS 
I 
PART I: THE COMMERCIAL NOTATION OR MA T2U 


WE Chinese people have two systems in current and 
concurrent use for writing their Numerals. 

OF these, one is the ordinary notation with characters 
of pictographic origin, except the first three cyphers. 

The other has been called the “commercial” notation, 
and, though now invaded by members of the first, was 
once predominantly, and still remains essentially, a series 
of tally-strokes, or counters symbolized. The distinguishing 
feature of this notation is the collocation of vertical and 
horizontal strokes. These combinations have been known 
to the Chinese from ancient time as ma (sii, a term which 
I shall discuss later, and in view of their conficuration 
I have in this paper called them “rod-and-bar” groups, 
as a conveniently descriptive name. 

I propose to examine both these systems. The questions 
which disclose themselves are neither few nor free from 
difficulties, but with the help of recent research and 
discoveries, I hope to solve some of these, to make 
suggestions as to others, and where neither course is 
possible, toshow in more precise outlines the obstructions 
barring the advance of historical exploration. 

At this point I wish to make a small confession. Much 
of the ground covered in my paper had been previously 
traversed by the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie, in an 
essay contributed to the Numismatic Chronile in 1883, 
under the tithe “The Old Numerals, the Counting-Rods, 

Jnas. 1016, 21 
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and the Swan-Pan in China”. That essay is one of the 
aounder and more sober efforts of the French writer, and 
contains much with which I agree, much also from which 
[ greatly differ. But had I re-read it (after some thirty 
years interval) before, instead of after, commencing the 
independent inquiry for the present paper, I doubt if 
I should have delved again in this particular field. But 
a generation has passed since then, new material has 
accumulated, and I hope a fresh investigation will not 
prove quite unfruitful. 

It will be convenient to examine first the Commercial 
numerals, and to trace them backwards to the earliest 
point accessible to us, through several phases of develop- 
ment and modification. In this study I have in the main 
followed the guidance of a native work, the @ G 42 
Chin Shih Ch'i, or Texts on Metal and Stone, by #% 3 & 
Chang Yen-ch'ang, a translation of whose valuable notes 
on the subject will appear below in full. But here I shall 
introduce the special facts brought to light by the author 
im a rather more concentrated shape than that of their 
presentation in Chang's original Chinese text. 

Immediately below are set out in their modern form 
the members of the two notations for reference and 
comparison :— 


1 2.63. 4 6. 6 7. 8. 9 10. 
Normutl. —-[2=f= BRA GAA + 
Commercial. | || IX 6 L t= ®& -+. andthe 


zero (). 

Let us note first of all the presence of a zero in the 
commercial notation, Giles gives no representative of 
Ten in his list of the commercial numerals, and it might 
be reasonably inferred that as with our “ Arabic” 
numerals, so with these, Ten would be written 10. But 
it i4 not. Instead, the sign -+ is borrowed from the 
normal series, though in the numbers from 11 to 19 the 
vertical stroke is often used, 
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Next observe that where necessary the vertices! strokes 
for 1,2, and 3 can be replaced by horizontal lines. To 
quote Professor Giles (Chinese-English Dictionary, lst ed., 
p. 1385), “when 1 and 2 or 3 come together, they are 
written alternately vertically and horizontally. Thus 
12,332 would be written |=|||/=]]." 

The cyphers for the numerals 4, 5, and 9 require 
special attention. They are difficult to explain, and do 
not conform to the earlier signs standing for those 
numbers in this system. The first two of the three may 
possibly be naturalized aliens, as, it would seem, the zero 
also must be. The case of > for 41s the more singular 
inasmuch as this cruciform sign is a well-known ancient 
Chinese form of 5. As we shall see, the author of the 
Chin Shih Chi considers it frankly inexplicable. It is 
indeed hard to understand how, if of indigenous origin, ib 
could have been perverted to denote 4. In a suggestive 
and ingenious paper on “The Evolution of Modern Numerals 
from Ancient Tally Marks", published in the American 
Mathematical Monthly for August-September, 1909, and 
kindly sent me by the author, Major Charles E. Woodruff, 
AML, M.D., U.S. Army, the latter writes,“ The X which 
represents the commercial four is a direct descendant of 
the four vertical tally marks.” I confess I do not see 
how > ean be directly, or even indirectly, descended 
from |||], and prefer the blank ignorance of the writer of 
the Terts on Metal and. Stone. 

The use of 4 for 5 is less difficult to account for, (We 
may note in passing the curious likeness to 4, an old 
form of an Indian cypher for 4.) Lacouperie thought 
this Chinese sign “a cursive form of the regular numeral 
for five”. But there is mo such cursive form. Major 
Woodruff, on the other hand* writes, “The commercial 
tive, which looks like our eight, is also a direct descendant 
of a very old form of five strokes which early replaced 

“The Old Numerals, ote., in China," p98. = Loe. cit., p. ML 
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the five parallel ones—the transition forms given by 
Chalfant being quite conclusive as tothis point.” I demur 
to this statement, or rather all these statements. To my 
eyes there is little resemblance between #j and 8. I do 
not gather which of the transition forms given by Chalfant, 
Major Woodruif refers to. They are ®, %, 34, X, and 
A But this last example is an error. It is taken from 
a coin, one of the Ming knives 8) J] series,‘ and is clearly 
due, if not to poor printing, to a badly cut or badly worn 
m- No second example exists. I do not believe the 
commercial tive descends from any of what Major 
Woodruff thinks “transition forms”. Far more probable 
seems the explanation given by Chang Yen-ch'ang, the 
author of the Chin Shik Chi, that the sign in question is 
simply the “grass” or cursive form of the homophonous 
character 4F wn, with which in fact it is almost exactly 
identical; thus, *¢ = 4F, and 4) = fh. 

There may be some doubt as to the origin of the sign 
4 for 9. It may be, as suggested in the extract from 
the Chin Shik Cli, a form slightly altered for convenience 
of writing, of the homophonous character A chin, long- 
lasting. But in that ease the question arises at once why, 
if the rod-and-bar combination for was to be abandoned 
as too cumbrous, should not the simple numeral character 
FU chiu itself have been adopted, a character quite os easy 
to write as its homophone chin, long-lasting ? A satis- 
factory answer 15 not easy to give, 

Tt will be well, before proceeding further, to illustrate 
by actual and authentic examples the use of the present- 
day me fi or commercial numerals, because they exhibit 
some features not to be anticipated from a survey of the 
individual eyphers. 

IT have already said that +-, not |Q, is the figure used 
to write Ten. This holds good also when that numeral is — 


' See the Aw Ch'don fui Fp St fk, Section Hing Fie p 2 
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part of a number of higher value. Thus 610 is written 
+ (where the subscribed ¢ stands for  pé = 100). 
‘Again, the numbers between Ten and Twenty, whether 
alone or in higher combinations, are usually not written 
with the appropriate strokes following a vertical stroke 
(though this mode is sometimes employed), but the strokes 
follow the cruciform 4-. Thus, 1019 is LO-FA (where 
the subseribed ,, or more fully -, stands for ch'ien 
= thousand) Twenty and Thirty are written 4f and ff. 
Thus we have lOtt— for 1021, and sitt= for 933. 


These two groups also illustrate the use of the alternative 
horizontal forms of 1, 2, and 3, when it is desired to avoid 
any confusion with vertical strokes preceding on the left. 
In some cases it is indiiferent whether the vertical or 
horizontal stroke is written. For instance, the list from 
which all these examples are copied! has “2 45| for 951, 


but 345 — for 952. And again, +9) for 1001, but = 
for 1002. A further point shown in these latter groups is 
the vertical, and not horizontal, succession of two zeros 
coming together. With round numbers in the hundreds 
or thousands, the zeros are not used. Thus, 600 is J 9, 
and 1000 is |--, where we have a contracted form of 
pé = hundred, and the full form of =| ch'ien = thousand, 
preferred. 

And lastly should be noticed the survival in this system 
of a very ancient substitutional character for — +, one, 
viz, its homophone 7, %, the second of the Ten Cyclical 
Stems. Thus, S+G is S11, and SOE, stands for 451. 

We have now to trace backwards, as far as we can, this 
notation of numerals as an integralsystem. When it first 
assumed its present aspect, there seems no evidence to 


' Tt is o list of the different documents recovered by Sir Aurel Stein, 
numbered in ma tsi by his Chinese secretary. 
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show. It is not mentioned in the Index to the great Jw 
Shu Chi Ch’éng Cyclopedia, as Dr. Lionel Giles informs 
me. Being an organ of the counting-house and the work- 
shop if was not found worthy of record in the library or 
the study. Neither is it known why these ma tz are 
specially associated with the great city of Soochow in 
Kiangsu Province. 

When we next meet the notation, it is in such an 
altered garb that, at first, it might seem not to be an 
earlier stage at all, but a distinct ‘and independent scheme. 
Yet it really is essentially the same, possessing the key- 
character of the rod-and-bar combination for the digits 
between 5 and 10, 

Kublai Khan is not a name that associates itself exactly 
with the peaceful methods of the mathematician, But it 
was during his lifetime, in the thirteenth century, that 
there flourished and faded two such scholars, by name 
Li Yeh 4 j@ and Ch'in Chiu-shao # 4, 4]. Both of 
them employed an identical notational apparatus, which 
is consistent, convenient, and clear, and is marked by 
alternative arrangements of the rod-and-bar groups, by 
the Chinese styled the “ vertical’ and the “horizontal ” 
schemes. Thus, they wrote for the cyphers from 1 to 9, 
either |, [[, (I, WM. WM 7. 1 1 i. or — = = =, 
=, |, +... The object of these alternative schemes 
was the avoidance of confusion, and, as can be easily seen, 
was absolutely necessary. But it may be asked, why is 
‘7 considered “vertical”, and its reversed form | “ hori- 
zontal” ? [t is because in 7 and the following digits the 
vertical strokes represent 1, 2, ete., and the horizontal is 
5, while in | it is the vertieal line that has the value of 
5, amd the horizontal strokes that are units. It should 
also be noted that this is the only Stage of the rod-and-bur 
system where the digit Five is represented by five vertical 
or horizontal lines. 

There is an interval of two centuries before we come 
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on the mathematical notation again, when it reappears in 
the work entitled Chien Hsil, by Ssti-ma Kuang (b. 1009, 
d. 1086). Here are the cyphers as employed by this 
author: |, |I, Ill, Wl. %. 7. 7. 7], and Tf. How Ten 
was written is not expressly stated. 

Notice the curious transfer of the same sign } from 
the place of the fifth digit in the eleventh century to that 
of the fourth digit in the modern ma ts% or commercial 
figures. The notation thus appearing in this Sung dynasty 
writer 1s very like that displayed on a series of ten 
Square-footed Pu coins issued by the Usurper Wang 
Mang during his reign from s.p, 9 to a,b. 23. The coins, 
however, have the digits from 1 to 4, written with 
horizontal, not vertical strokes, and Five is expressed by 
a unique variant of X, the ordinary old pictographic 
symbol for that numeral. 

The Usurper was, we are told, “in all things an imitator 
of antiquity,” and doubtless had documentary warrant for 
the numeral forms he selected for this monetary issue. 
And, indeed, we can find them—except the Five—in the 
bronze Pu coins and knife coins of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries B.c., issued at various mints in North 
China. 

The notation in which they occur, and of which they 
seem to be only an inconsiderable part, may be studied in 
the pages of the Ku Chilian Hui & 2 HE, or Thesaurus 
of Ancient Coins, vols. iii to vii (Sections Yuan 35 and 
Héng “Y). The system there abundantly illustrated, 
but not fully elucidated in the text, presents a problem 
which, to me at least, proves as difficult to solve as it is 
impossible toignore, Chinese scholars at any rate have 
not solved it. The numismatist has felt it right to make 
it over to the epigrapher. The epigrapher, with a sigh, 
has handed it back tothe numismatist. They do, however, 
agree that the enigmatic notation is of the nature of 
ma (2%, our “ commercial” system. 
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Of Western writers the only one to essay a solution 
has been the late Terrien de Lacouperie, who published 
a Table of “ Numerals from the Chinese Coins of the 
Fourth and Third Century 1.c.", where the numerical 
equivalencies of the signs in question are set out as he 
supposed them to be. I shall return to this Table later, 

The coinage on which this system of notation is found 
is of that peculiar shape known as Pu 4]i, principally in 
the “ Pointed-foot ” variety of that class, though the 
“Square-foot” type and knife coins also afford numerous 
examples, The accompanying illustration shows the type. 
The outline rather suggests something 
which the authors of | its being had intended 
to be a spade, but that itself inclining to an 
easier and more artistic career, it wished to 
become a tuning-fork, and in the end, having 
lost the robust simplicity of its origin, without achieving 
the elegant attenuation of its desires, had Japsed into the 
indeterminate imagery of a coin. 

On one side of these pieces is written, commonly in 
negligent and contracted style, the name of the city of 
issue. The reverse displays (see the above illustration) 
what is by general admission a numeral. 

Unfortunately nothing on the coins themselves indicates 
to what this numeral refers, and it is this silence that 
renders the numerical equivalence of many of the rod- 
and-bar combinations so hard to unravel, It can hardly 
be a unit of value, as we should naturally expect, because 
different numerals occur on specimens of the sane STR, 
weight, material, and issue. 

One interesting feature met with in examining the 
coins of these series is the apparent indifference with 
which the numerals of the two categories, the normal and 
the commercial, were used. There ippear to be no 
prejudices; sometimes the firures of one class were written, 
sometimes of the other. Thus, on the Ming Knife coins 
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we find both | and A for 6, the first being of the ma fea 
or commercial series, the other a common old variant of 
the normal or pictographic numerals. So on the same 
set of coins we have both and @ for 7. So again, on 
a sequence of Square-foot coins (Au Ch'tian Huai, Section 
Yuan JU, iv, p. 11), both = and ) (stand for 8. But on 
the whole, apart from the ambiguous compounds about 
to be discussed, the normal forms of the digits up to Ten 
ure far the commoner, 

Now if the facts stopped here, the matter would be 
much simpler and less perplexing than it is. We should 
have traced our commercial series in its salient and 
fundamental elements to the earliest point provided by 
the documents, and should have reached a clear-cut 
terminus, But the facts disclosed do not stop there, but 
on the coritrary introduce us to further material of the 
most puzzling nature, Thenative numismatists, competent 
scholars as they are, have been baffled, and the only 
solution hitherto attempted, so far as I am aware, is that 
of the ingenious French investigator Terrien de Lacouperie. 
The new material referred to is furnished by the frequent 
wecurrence of other analogous rod-and-bar combinations, 
but differing from the |, 1, =, and =, standing for 
6, 7, 8, and 9, by having more fhan one vertical stroke in 
the upper register. Here is a sequence of such groups 
collected from the Pu and Knife coins figured in vols. ii 
to viiof the Kv Ch'tian Hui: 1, dl, Wl. i,t. 


oi, tb, uw, wu, =, =, = It will be seen that 4 and 


2 are | missing, and that there is only a single amas of 
five vertical strokes. 

How ought we to express these groups of strokes in 
terms of our arithmetic 7 

Probably we can narrow this question down to one of 
amaller scope, What is the value of the vertical stroke in 
any of these groups? Does it stand for 1, or for 5, or 
for 107? 


* 
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After considerable study of the figures of the Thesaurus 
af Ancient Coins in-which these rod-and-bar combinations 
appear, I must confess they have beaten me, and while 
unable at present to adopt Lacouperie’s solution I can 
produce no better one. 

Lacouperie’s Table assumes the value of 10 for each 
vertical stroke, and on this assumption he has constructed 
a series of numbers from 1 to 65, recorded on fourth and 
third century Bc. coins, from which only the numbers 
17, 46, 51, 54, 56, 58, and 59 are absent, Now in favour 
of this interpretation are the facts that on the ancient 
bronzes often, and on the Honan bones nearly always, 
a vertical stroke does stand for the numeral 10. And 
Lacouperie seems to ‘have the valuable support of Lo 
Chén-yii, who asserts in hia recent illuminating work, the 
Yin Heit Shu Chi Kao Shik Be  #  # FF, p. 16, 
that on the Honan bones, as on the smaller Pointed-foot 
Pu coins, 10 is always written | (a statement which, as 
regards these Pu, T must demur to). 

But against this must be weighed the following 
objections. The equation of the vertical stroke with 10 
would be an obvious one, and cannot have failed to oceur 
to the Chinese numismatists. Yet so recent an authority 
as the author of the Ku Ch'iian Hei ignores it, Another 
difficulty is this. The numerals on these coins that we 
ean identify with certainty are, in by far the most cases, 
the digits up to and including Ten, with a certain residue 
between Ten and Twenty. It would be difficult to account 
for the sporadic presence of numerals af so high a value 
as is required by Lacouperie’s hypothesis, among groups 
having so small an average value. More serious than 
either of these objections, however, is the fact that 
Lacouperie's Table attributes a double value to =& and 
==, which are made to equal in one ease. both 8 and 13, 
and in the other both 9 and 14. Howcould any notational 
system tolerate such an inconsistency ? [ 
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Escaping from this atmosphere of uncertainty, we can 
emerge into the definite and precise knowledge that no 
trace of the commercial notation is to be discovered in the 
far older inseriptions of the Honan bones. 

The subjoined translation of an extract from the Chin 
Shik Chi 4 4 3 of Chang Yen-ch'ang RR #® GB. 
published in 1778, will, I hope, be found to justify the 
outline of the system traced above, and to contain several 
points of interest to students of Chinese antiquity. The 
text, being intended by a Chinese scholar for other Chinese 
scholars, assumes a knowledge of many things on the part 
of his readers that the Occidental student does not usually 
possess. I have therefore thought it advisable to add such 
explanations and comments of my own as my limited 
competence allows, enclosed in square brackets, which 
enuse less discomfort than the jerky dislocation of the 
vision involved by footnotes. 


EXTRACT FROM THE Cary Sata Cas, Secrion f§. 
(Translation. ) 

With regard to the numbering of the Ten P-ooin 
series, the Hsiao Pu, 100, the Yao Pu, 200, the Yu Pu, 
300, and the Hsii Pu, 400, these all use aggregntions of 
straight strokes, corresponding to the inscriptions of the 
round coins known as # ff ch’dan Auo [also issued by 
Wang Mang]. ‘The Ch'a Pu, 500, also corresponds to the 
character on these in being written H. But the 7 @. 
600, of the Chung Pu, the 7] fq, 700, of the Chuang Pu, 
the ]| @. 800, of the Ti Pu, and the [jj ®. 900. of the 
Tz't Pu, correspond to the present-day §% fi, liao ma, or 


sign-marks [the so-called Soochow numerals, or commercial 


series}, in vulgar use. [But note that they are analogous, 
not identical, for | is the modern 6, not 7.) These are 
rarely found in old writings. I propose to examine the 
question, 

Characters for the numerals were used by the ancients 


ai 
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to record counters. Accordingly the written forms resemble 
the shape of counters, Suan 3, or counter, is equivalent 
to su $f, or reckoning. 

(Orginal note [by the author Chang Yen-ch'ang|— 
Based on the Erh Ya,the Shuo Wén, the J Li, the Li Chi, 
and the Lun Ya, as annotated by Ching K’ang-ch'éng.) 

The Hon Shu, History of the Han Dynasty, writes, 
Reckoning starts with the unit, and proceeds through 
Ten, a Hundred, a Thousand, to Ten Thousand, and is the 
means for counting actions and objects. 

The Shih Pén TE Ag states that “Li Shou was the first 
to make calculations”. 

“The Courtier” 2 \. [alics $) fk Liu Hsin], in his 
commentary on the Hri Yo remarks, As to the use of the 
word suan 3 to explain the word shu #, in counting 
numbers certain objects are used. ‘The name of these 
objects is suanoreounters. Hence, in the District Archery 
Record of the J Ji, we have the plirase “contains six 
suan or counters”. In the Tou Hu # # Chapter of 
the Ta Tai Li and the Li Chi, we have the words “The 
suan or counters are 1 foot 2 inches in length". Chéng 
K’ang-ch'éng comments, “'The suan were 1 foot in length 
and had J& wo. Wo is equivalent to $f shu, a fixed 
number.” (The words 4] 3% ye wo, are otherwise trans- 
lated by Couvreur, “and have a handle.”] 

(Original note.—The Han Shu has the following 
passage: “In calculating, bamboos were used one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter and 6 inches in length. Of these 
there were 271 in all, composing an hexagonal handful or 
bundle.) 

The suan was also called $8 ch'ou. In the Tu Shé Li 
section of the J Li oceurs the passage, “The bow and 
arrows of the guest, with the cylinder th, chung, and the 
counters, chou, were all retained below the western hall.” 
And the Hsiang Shé Li has the words * Eighty bamboo 
counters, chow”, on which Chéng K'ang-ch'éng annotates, 
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“Chow is equivalent to euan.” In the Lim How Shih 
Chia, G3 Ge tt 3, chapter of the Shik Chi, the phrase 
mM ZH yu chou, to shift the counters, is equivalent to 
the phrase jf 32 & yiin suan chow, of works on magic, 
4G Oy eshte shee. [Suan or chow is] also interchanged with 
the term § chou, The expression WE A -F Gy, ch’on 
jen tri ti, is equivalent to MA 2 - i suan jén chih 
ted ti, the descendants of the calculators. 

(Orwinal note—Ju Shun's comment is, “ Their here- 
ditary calling was handed down generation after generation 
for the calculation of the almanack. For twenty-three 
successions the official calculators each followed their 
father's science,” % 3 jt tt HRB eH + = © 
<ME FHA *) 

[(Chavannes, in a note on p. 326 of vol. tii of his 
Mémovres historiques de Se-ma Tsien, writes,“ Remarquer 
expression §§ A, qui sest conservé jusqu’i mos jours 
pour désigner les astronomes et les mathématiciens.’ 
I do not quite understand why Chavannes, in the text 
itself, instead of rendering the words mA -F chou 
jén tot fi by “les descendants des mathématiciens ”, 
paraphrases, or rather periphrases, the expression by 
“les descendants des hommes dont la fonction était 
héréditaire “. It is to be noted that the Kanghsi editors, 
though not defining chow os hereditary, yet have quoted 
only part of Ju Shun’s comment, ending at the first 
chou, omitting the following #¢ mien, yenr, the object of 
the verb, and inserting 3§ wei, before ch’ou, thus misleading 
the reader into supposing that what Ju Shun meant was, 
“a calling handed down generation after generation is 
ch'ou,” Huot this was tampering with his text] 

The snan was also called Fo ma, horse. [At least this 
is the face value of the character. I discuss the point 
further on.] In the J°ou Hu chapter of the Li Chi occurs 
the passage, “The Director of the game begs permission 
to set up a horse for the winner,” fA) BRS Hw &. 
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corresponding to the “one horse follows two horses”, 
— F # = &, previous to the Director's * depositing 
a counter", #% 3f [which the text says he did for each 
successful throw in the later part of the match). Chéng 
Kang-ch'éng observes on this,“ The third horse was the 
winning counter  4f{. They distinguished this third 
counter so as to mark the winning counter, The reason 
for calling it ma, horse, was as much as to say, ‘ With 
skill such as this, you could be a General and ride 
a charger.” [Such an explanation is absurd, neither does 
it explain the phrase i ma ts'wng erh me, one horse 
following two horses. | 

The Shwo Wén under the Radical chu, bamboo, has two 
[contiguous] entries, 3 suan and Mf suan. The first is 
explained as follows: “ Six inches in length, and used for 
making calculations. Composed with elt, bamboo, and 
3 ‘wng, to handle, expressing that by constant practice 
(fit. handling] mistakes are not made,” 

Under 3 suan, the Shuo Weén writes, “To count up, 
& chu. Composed with chu, bamboo, and A. chi, 
instrument. Read like # suan.” And under the Radical 
W sil, to display, there is a separate entry §§ sucn, 
which is explained as “To regard clearly so as to 
reckon up. Composed of jf shih, doubled. The lost 
Books of Chou have the words [here follows a [MLSE Te 
of eleven characters, which, as the editor of Wang Yiin’s 
edition of the Shuo Wén considers them "obscure", 
T shall not attempt to translate, but j@ suan occurs twice 
in it]. Read like @ evan”. The IF CM ieh Ch img Vin 
/ regards the character fj as the ancient form of yy 
swan, for the ancient form [would] correctly depict the 
shape of suan or counters. [Incidentally too, we may 
notice, it would depict two of the rod-and-har groups. | 

The author of the Chin Shih Ch'i then continues: M ¥ 
own humble opinion is this. The ancients, when they 
laid ont counters, at first only placed them horizontally, 
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When thus placed to the amount of five, their number led 
to the risk of error, and so two counters were crossed 
diagonally, thus X. 

(Original note.—The Shuo Wén gives X as “ the ancient 
form of Five, and says that it symbolizes the crossing of 
the Yin and the Yang.) 

For Six, one counter was laid horizontally, and one 
vertically, thus 7, without crossing. From this point, 
the numeral Five became — [viz. a horizontal line), and 
the numeral One, | [a vertical line], and for Seven, 
Eight, and Nine, successive lines were added vertically to 
differentiate them [thus ][]=7, ][/= 8. ]jj/= 9] When 
the full tale of Ten was thus reached, two counters were 
taken, one vertical and one horizontal, and crossed at right 
angles. This is expressed by the Shuo Wen’s words, 
“Ten is the completion of the numerals. The stroke — 
stands for East and West, | for North and South, thus 
completing the Four Quarters and the Centre," And the 
Shuo Wén is right, for there are five numerals affected to 
Heaven and five to Earth. And in writing, a horizontal 
stroke above stands for Heaven, and one at the bottom 
for Earth, Henee —, One, can take the place of Five. 
[The foregoing explanation, as well as the Shuo Wén's 
as to Five and Ten, are pure will-o'-the wisp symbolism, 
that secular obsession of the Chinese mind.] 

The use of the signs 7, 7, Ti. and ]jj; for 6, 7, 8, and 
9, first appears in the 7#f EF Ch'ien Heit of ie Kuang 
of the Sung dynasty. In using x for 5, the Ch’ten Heit 
employs the regular ancient e¢ross-sign, but is singular 
in writing vertically |, ||, [I], and |f]| for —, =, =, and 
=. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

In the calculations of the jij i € Ts ¢ Yuan Aoi 
Ching of 22 j@ Li Yeh of the Yuan dynasty, there are 
both vertical and horizontal digits. Thus we find, written 


vertically, |. {No Mel lll. T>T1> Mf Tif, nd horizontally 
af he | pe =. Note that | is 


:—_—=) —__) 2! =: f =, = 
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ealled “ horizontal” because its horizontal line here denotes 
One, whereas in 7 it denotes Five.] 

With these counter combinations, when the leading 
one is written horizontally, the next is vertical, the next 
horizontal again. Thus, 123 is written —|/=. If the 
leading group is vertical, then the next is horizontal, and 
the mext again vertical, Thus 678 is written 7+ T[- 
We may infer that the reason of this was the fear of 
confusion if the same disposition of the strokes were used 
for all the digits [viz. if all were written cither vertically 
or horizontally], and soa distinction was made in this way, 

Contrasted with the method of the Chien Hed, we have 
in this scheme the digit 5 written with that number of 
strokes, and the digits below 5 optionally written with 
horizontal strokes. 

With regard to the modern system in vulgar use known 
as “Marking figures", 9 #§ Aao ma, which runs thus, 
} (1). I] (2), IC), & (4), & (5), 1 (6), (7), = (8), 
and = (9), the digit 4 is not written with four vertical 
strokes, [By an obvious slip the text prints s\, instead 
of [9 or perhaps X, for 4.) The sign % for 5 isin my 
humble view the “Grass character” form of 4¢ wt, cross 
[a homophone of wu, five], As to the sign Q for 9, my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Wu Ling-yiin, thinks it is just 
the character A chiu, long-lasting [a homophone of chin, 9]. 

(Original note—The present-day adoption of FA chin 
[said to be a kind of quartz] os the Majuscule [or 
“ Bankera"] form, -& “Ff ta t=, of 9, goes back as far as 
the ft. #2 | We Ching Wen TH, of Tang dynasty 
times [which was first published in a.p. 876],) 

But the use of the form X to represent 4 is Impossible 
to understand [especially as it is one of the old forms of 5]. 
Besides, while in imitation of the ancients, it certainly has 
not the ancient significance [which was 5. I have Ses 
lated, as I understand them, the author's words, which 


ore HM A da Hk JE HOR). 
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With my shallow learning and dull intelligence, I am 
not inclined to forced views or glossing interpretations, but 
I venture to observe that, Ssti-ma Kuang being, as he was, 
a Sung dynasty statesman of great repute, and widely 
versed in historical literature, these numerals of his must 
have had documentary sanction. Hence I have taken 
occasion from the Ten Pu coins to examine the question, 
with the hope that if my views should come to the 
notice of any learned scholar he will correct any errors 
into which I may have fallen. 

(Original note—M ' $2, af Soochow [died 
A.D. 1818, see Wylie's Notes on Chinese Literature, 
pp. 99-100, who calls him “probably the most dis- 
tinguished writer on mathematics during the present 
century "], was deeply versed in mathematical processes, 
and he has confirmed the opinions expressed above, by 
evidence not within my access, which I now append below. 
Mr. Li Jui writes :—) 

The arithmetical methods followed by the Sung 
dynasty writer Ch'in Chiu-shao 3 +, #9, in his Shu 
Heaiio Chin Chang @% & jy HE [dated a.n, 1247, see 
Wylie, p. 93, who cites the work with #f ahw in place of 
& fhsiio)|,do not differ from those of Li Yeh in his Ts’ 
Yuan Hai Ching and J Ku Yen Tuan 3 4 it Ez 
[dated a.p, 1248 and 1282 respectively]. The notation is. 
by alternate vertical and horizontal strokes — what is 
known as “the recumbent and the erect counters”, 
Eb 45 Bt Yl wo evan shu suan, Although ancient 
works contain no examples of arithmetical notation, yet 
we have inthe Sun 7st Suan Ching HR fF MH [see 
Wylie, p. 91,“ nothing is known of the author Sun teze, _ 
but it is supposed to have been written about the third” 
century | the phrase F, #73 th AE wu pu chih 
“iu pu chi, Five not single six not accumulated. Here 
the words “Five not single" mean that up to and 
including Five, each digit must have a ed ae 

JRAS. 1916. = 
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number of strokes, [Thus 1 has one stroke, 2 has two 
strokes, and so on.] The words “Six not accumulated " 
mean that from and above Six, one of the strokes must 
have the value of the numeral 5. [Thus in 7 = 6 the 
horizontal stroke = 5, the vertical = 1; conversely, when 
| = 6 it is the vertical stroke that = 5 and the hori- 
gontal that = 1], thus agreeing with the notational 
methods of Ch'in Chiu-shao and Li Yeh, We find also in 
the sume work the passage A, BS H:— Ht -+ Ai 
BY TH+ T+ AE BB WF fan swan chih 
fi 4 tung ehih héng pé li eh’ien chiang ahih ch'ien hsiang 
wang wan pé hsiang tang. Here, by 7, one, is meant what 
nowadays is called Wt Jy fan li, a single upright [viz. 1]. 
The word (i [the tenth character in the above passage] 
is equivalent to #E fsung, vertical. The word chiang is 
equivalent to fj fi¢éng, horizontal. Shih, ten, and ch'ien, 
thousand, are separated by one place, as are pé, hundred, 
and wan, ten-thousand [viz, in the notation of large 
numbers where “position” is in question}. This is the 
same system as “the alternate vertical and horizontal 
strokes” of both authors, Ch'in and Li. [We can now 
translate the above quoted passage, which is in rhyme in 
the Chinese, as follows: “In all calculations the method 
is that One is vertical, Ten is horizontal, Hundred stands 
erect, Thousand lies prostrate. Ten and Thousand look 
across ateach other, Ten-thousand and Hundred mutually 
correspond.’ | 

It is not known in what period Sun Tzi lived. Perhaps 
he may be the same as Ff, #{ Sun Wa (sixth century pc], 
The important point is that he lived before the time of 
the Wei dynasty [a.p. 220-64]. 

Thus far Chang Yen-ch'ang and Li Jui. 1 will conclude 
this part of my paper by devoting a few sentences to the 
meaning of the term ma, now denoting the cyphers of 
the commercial numerals, and variously written i, 3%, 


and FF. 


| 
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If the extract translated from the Chin Shih Ch'i is 
examined, it will be seen that the author does not explicitly 
identify the syllable ma in its modern use with the word 
which in the Tow Hw or Arrow-pitching chapter of the 
“i Chi is written as ma, horse. But there can be little 
doubt that the same word is in question in both cases. 
In the Arrow-pitching chapter, however, the native 
commentators agree that the word there means a bamboo 
marking-counter, some holding that it was a mere alias 
of suan, others that it was not so, but a marker of a special 
kind. After carefully examining the several passages in 
which it oceurs, I find that they are all—except perhaps 
the last—eompatible with the sense of “score” or “mark”, 
made on a surface, for the purpose in this case, of recording 
a winning throw. The last instance of the word perhaps 
rather militates against this acceptation. The Director of 
the game is said, on the termination of the match, to ask 
permission “to remove the ma”, # ER ech¢@ ma, an 
expression, it may be thought, unlikely to be used of 
a mirked-up score. On the other hand, a little earlier in 
the chapter we have the worls Hw % 5 &#AaHk 
ch'ing Li ma, ma ko chih ch'i swan, (the Director) “requests 
leave to set up the ma, each ma is equivalent to a counter”, 
If a mea, in fact, was o counter, would it be said to be 
equivalent to or count as one? However this may be, 
we can safely regard the word, in its ancient and its 
modern use, as one and the same, and so bring to an 


end Part I. 
(To be continued.) 
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PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
INDIAN DRAMA 

The theory of the origin of drama which Professor 
Ridgeway first applied to Greek tragedy, in his work 
on Lhe Origin of Tragedy, with special reference to the 
Greek Tragedians, he has now sought further to establish 
by a careful examination of the dramas and dramatic 
dances of non-European races! and in this account he 
has devoted due consideration to the case of India. The 
brilliance of Professor Ridgeway’s manner, the attractive 
form in which he presents his theories, and the amount of 
new matter which he produces render it desirable to 
subject his theory once more to a careful examination. 
Unfortunately Professor Ridgeway'’s acquaintance with 
the literature of the origin of Indian drama is inadequate, 
and he has therefore been unable to make use of the 
detailed criticism of his earlier volume contained in this 
Journal,= Moreover, he displays a certain carelessness in 
his use of the evidence available to him—as in the 
reference® to the Buddha as being a member of the 
Sankhya family of Kapilavasu and to the discovery of 
his relies by Sir J. H. Marshall at Peshawar—which tends 
to shake one’s belief in the soundness of his scholarship. 

It is « tixed principle with Professor Ridgeway that all 
religion is to be traced to the reverence shown to the 
dead, and that all drama is born from such reverence. 
With the acceptance of this view all other views must 
disappear, and naturally, since this is his fundamental 

' The Drames and Dramatic Dances of non-Mirropean Races, in apecial 


riference fo the Origin af Greek Tragedy, Cambridge, 1915, 
* 1012, pp. 411-28, = p. 100, 
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principle, we look to find some detailed proof of the truth 
of this doctrine in its application to India. No such 
proof is, however, attempted: on p. 153 it is indeed 
asserted that “we have learned that the Hindu gods are 
not mere personifications of the phenomena of nature such 
as winter or summer, nor yet abstract vegetation spirits, 
but are to be regarded in almost every case as having 
once been men or women whose exploits, virtues, or 
sufferings deeply impressed their contemporaries”. But 
the only reference for evidence of this assertion is to 
i passage on p. 126 which consists of a quotation from 
Sir A. Lyall,’ whose insistence on this factor of the 
adoration of human beings in the making of Indian 
relicion has long been well known, but whose views in 
this regard are not accepted as covering any but a certain 
definite sphere of religious belief. What exceptions are 
to be allowed Professor Ridgeway does not say, though 
clearly he ought to prove that the exceptions in question 
are not fatal to his theory, but he expressly asserts 
(p- 129) that as held by the best authorities Siva was 
really once a man. Such a statement is clearly nonsense - 
no competent authority regards Siva as ever a man, and 
to trust Professor Ridgeway's statements of facet after 
this instance is impossible. | 

A further point on which stress* is Inid is the faet of 
the difference between the culture of the Rqveda as Aryan 
and that of the Atharvaveda as non-Aryan, The dis- 
tinction is made parallel, as it has been by others, to 
the contrast between the Homeric and later Greek — 
religion, and ascribed as that contrast toa racial distinction 
af conquerors and subject people. Some truth there is 
in this theory :* it is a mistake, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere, to insist on the view that the magic of the 

| Amatic Researches, ser, 1, pp. 27-8. * pp. 127-8. 


* Professor Ridgeway himself quotes (pp. 1455) a posse wher 
I distinguished the two elements of Indian religion, : : ts 
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Atharvaveda is older than religion, and to this extent 
I concur with Professor Ridgeway. But it is equally 
a mistake to deny to the Aryans of the Rgveda all contact 
with magic rites and beliefs; some of these already show 
themselves in the Aaveda, and we must not over-estimate 
Aryan culture. The evidence of the divergence adduced 
by Professor Ridgeway is in every case unfounded: the 
struggle hetween the Ksatriya Visvamitra, the pure Aryan, 
and the priestly Vasistha, who represents a priesthood 
not Aryan though with an Aryan admixture, is not 
recorded in the Ravede at. all, and the argument that like 
the Homeric Greeks the Aryan Indians burned their dead 
and so did not trouble like the aborigines about the souls 
of the dead, a fact distinguishing their religion sharply 
from that of the aborigines, is unhappily contradicted by 
the evidence of the Rgveda, which shows that burial was 
also practised, and to all appearance by exactly the same 
sorts of people as burning, a fact the importance of which 
for the great controversy over burial and burning as 
marks of racial distinction cannot be over-estimated.' 
It is interesting to add that Professor Ridgeway seeks to 
parallel this conflict of Aryan Keatriya and non-Aryan 
priesthood with the struggles between the Persian 
monarchs and the aboriginal Magi from whom sprung 
Zoroastrianism : the theory is in violent conflict with that 
of Professor Moulton, but I doubt if it rests on any more 
secure ground than that theory with which I have dealt 
at length elsewhere* It is a minor error that the 
Atharvaveda is ascribed to the people of Sindhia, perhaps 
due to a confusion with the prominence of the Indus 
according to one view in the Rgvela. 

In his account of the epics Professor Ridgeway falls 
into fewer errors as he relies on the sure guidance of 
Professors Jacobi and Maedonell, though an occasional 


' Keith, TRAS, 1912, pp. 470-4. 
+ JRAS. 1915, pp. 790-0. 
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slip like Puru Panchalas and the duplication of the size 
of the Mo/abidrata speak of haste and lack of eare.' 
But when he leaves the tutelage of these guides he 
plunges into a mass of wild hypothesis: the ingenious 
account of the origin of the Rama legend given by 
Jacobi he denies, on the ground that a human origin 
must be found, a petitio principti, and he develops the 
view that the original home of Raima was at Mathura, 
where he was superseded by the aboriginal, black, 
licentious Krsna, true representative of the aboriginal 
race, Yet for this remarkable theory, on which much of 
the reasoning depends, not a scrap of evidence can he or 
had been adduced. The plain fact is that the Ramayana 
is not connected with Mathura, and the obvious fact that 
later Mathura became a scene of Rama worship is wholly 
irrelevant to establish that he preceded Krana as the great 
figure of worship there, The suggestion that Merasthenes 
meant Rama and not Krsna in his account of the worship 
at Mathura is wholly impossible of acceptance, and must 
be regarded as a mere towr de force. 

On the basis of these preconceptions os to Indian 
religion and on the strength of a valuable and interesting 
collection of accounts of modern dramatic performances 
collected for him by the help of Sir J. H. Marshall, 
Professor Ridgeway bases the view that all Indian drama 
grew out of performances in honour of the dead, such as 
Rima or Krena. He examines? and dismisses, doubtless 
correctly, the grotesque idea that the Indian drama had 
its first beginnings in the puppet or shadow play, a view 
which has never seemed to me worth serious refutation, 
and one rejected with decision by Professor Hillebrandt, 
When it comes, however, to his own argument his theory 
is singularly elusive: it seems to be summed up at p. 172, 
where he says— 

“Tt will be seen that not only in many parts of 

* pp. 136, 2 p, 152, = pp. 157-72. 
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Hindustan are there dramatic representations of the 
exploits of Rama and Krishna taken from or based on 
the Rameyane and the Mahabharata, but also in honour 
of the monkey king, Hanumat, as well as in honour of 
Vishnu himself; that these are regularly performed by 
Brahmans upon solenin occasions and in sacred places; 
whilst we shall also find abundant proof for the enactment 
of dramas in honour of famous kings and other historical 
personages, and those, too, on festival days or in temple 
precinets. Ii this should be demonstrated by the testimony 
here appended, we must inevitably be led to the conelusion 
that the Hindu drama did not arise merely in the worship 
of the god Krishna, as is assumed by Professor Macdonell 
and others, but arose in the far wider principle—the 
honouring of noble and famous men and women, into 
which category Krishna himself undoubtedly falls.” 

But surely this is the most feeble argumentation 
possible. That in the nineteenth century plays are per- 
formed with persons like Buddha, Visvamitra, Candragupta, 
and Asoka as heroes, that in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive hght on the 
origin of tragedy or drama, No one doubts that the 
Indian drama after its first beginnings developed, like 
the Greek drama, a wide sphere of interest, and that it 
could treat of the lives and feats of famous persons. But 
that has nothing to do with the primitive drama, and 
the elaborate evidence adduced with regard to it is of no 
value for its purpose. No attempt is made to exhibit the 
prineiple as being carried out in the early Indian dramas 
preserved to us, except in so far as it 1s asserted that, 
Rama and Krsna being really men, any plays based on 
their lives and deaths were really funeral plays in their 
ultimate origin, It is suggested, without adducing any 
evidence other than some facts about funeral rites among the 
Tangkuls;! that the actors originally were representatives 

tp 2. 
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of the spirits of the dead, and performed the ceremony as 
a means of propitiating the dead. But such an idea is 
wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no trace of it 
is even suggested by Professor Ridgeway. This is an 
iinportant matter: the view that Krsna and Rima were 
originally men was no doubt often held in some form or 
other in India, but the persons who held this view were 
quite unaware that performances of plays based on their 
history were in any way intended to appease their souls, 
and the Indian drama carefully eschews the presentation 
of the death of o hero, a curious fact if it arose from 
funeral rites. 

it is impossible, therefore, to take seriously the account 
of drama as applied to India; the various lines of 
argument which in the ease of Greece give a basis of 
argument for the theory are wholly lacking in India. © 
But though the theory of Professor Ridgeway must 
remain a mere hypothesis, which has no probability, it is 
important to examine his criticism of the rival theory 
that the Indian drama is an offshoot from the religious 
practices of early India. The criticism of this theory as 
iready set out in this Journal’ by me is contained in 
the following passage (pp, 140-2) :— 

“The saying of Kansa by Krishna, as we shall soon 
see, was the subject of the earliest dramatic performance 
recorded for us in Hindu literature. According to the 
Mehobhasya, which cannot be later than the first century 
after Christ, in this performance the Granthikas divided 
themselves into two parties; those representing the 
followers of Kansa had their fnees blackened, those of 
Krishna had their faces red, and ‘they expressed the 
feelings of both sides throughout the struggle from 
Krishna's birth to the death of Kansa’. On this story 


‘7RAS. 11, pp, 1008 seq. The faller version in 1912, pp. 421 BEN]. 
is ignored, 
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alone! Dr. A. B. Keith rests his belief in the theory of 
the origin of tragedy still held by Sir James Frazer and 
Dr, Farnell, and with which I have dealt at length on 
earlier pages (pp. 18-21). ‘The mention of the colour of 
the two parties,’ he writes, ‘is most significant; red man 
slays black man: the spirit of spring and summer prevails 
over the spirit of the dark winter. The parallel is too 
striking to be mistaken; we are entitled to say that in 
India, as in Greece, this dramatic ritual, the slaying of 
winter, is the source whence drama is derived,’ This too 
is the only reason that he gives for his opinion expressed 
in the same place. ‘ Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of 
drama from the festivals in honour of the dead... 
seems to be still improbable, as an explanation of the 
origin of tragedy.’ But Dr. Keith forgets that the red 
men who slay black men are themselves led by Krishna 
‘the black’, and thus red mon led by black man slay 
black men, which on his own principle can only mean 
that winter aided by summer slays winter. Plainly, then, 
winter is divided against himself and commits suicide. 
The judicially minded reader will opine that in the slaying 
of the negro doctor by Punch without the aid of another 
gentleman of colour we have really more cogent evidence 
for Punch and Jwly being a drama of summer slaying 
winter than that on which Dr. Keith bases his theory of 
the origin of the Hindu drama. Moreover, when we 
recall the fact admitted by Dr. Keith himself of the 
conquest by the fair-complexioned Aryans of the dark 
aborigines of Hindustan, and their admixture as time 
went on, and when we are further told that Krishna the 
Black was quite different in colour from the rest of his 
race, it is but natural that the Yadavas should be repre- 
sented with ruddy faces, and the followers of Kansa as 
dark-skinned aborigines. Dr. Keith might just as 
reasonably see a combat between winter and summer in 


t This is a piece of carelessness, and is quite Incorrect. 
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any of the many battles between British troops and 
native armies in the long struggle which eventuated in 
the conquest of India .., Krishna, who eventually was 
made the eighth Avatar of Vishnu, a god regarded by 
Dr. Keith as the sun, must also be held by that scholar 
to be the sun-god, or at least the spirit of light and spring. 
But as all traditions agree in making Krishna black 
Dr. Keith thus represents the sun-god himself as o black 
man, Which may be regarded as the wildest of all the 
many vagaries of his school.” 

The judicially minded reader will probably opine that 
this is excellent fooling, but very bad logic. In Professor 
Ridgeway's own view we have in the slaying of Kathsa 
merely a representation of doubtless a real episode in 
the life of the hero Krsna. But how on this hypothesis 
is the difference of colour to be understood? The account 
given above by Professor Ridgeway is plainly ludicrous. 
Krsna is quite different in colour from the rest of his 
race, therefore the Yiidavas are made red: Karnsa and 
his supporters black. But Karnsa was the uncle of Krsna, 
who was a Yadava on both sides; his supporters and he 
are here represented as of the colour of Krsna ; but the 
rest of Krena’s race is, Professor Ridgeway argues, quite 
different from Krana, whence it follows that Katihsa 
should be red. Accordingly the absurdities of my view 
are even on Professor Ridgeway’s own showing at: least 
no greater than those of his own view. That he should 
be guilty of such a bad piece of argument is undoubtedly 
due to his forgetting that Karhsa is the uncle of Krena, 
and that therefore he cannot be treated as belonging to 
a different section of the population. The forgetfulness 
is the more amazing in that Professor Ridgeway has 
himself given? the traditional account of the origin of 
Krsna, an account which he does not and obviously cannot 


+p. 455, in an unacknowledged quotation from Dow FT inal 
Sy t son's JTindu 
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eriticize, But there is a more amazing blunder still to 
chronicle: at p. 21 Professor Ridgeway asserts that 
“Dr. A. B. Keith . .. finds the origin of the Hindu 
drama in the slaying of the dark Koravas by the fair 
Pandavas ... But Dr. Keith omits the very important 
point that in the Hindu story the fair Pandavas were led 
to victory over the dark Koravas by Krishna, ‘the Black,’ 
a fact in itself fatal to his theory.” This remarkable 
assertion, which of course is wholly untrue, is due not 
to any deliberate desire to mislead his readers on the part 
of Professor Ridgeway, but to a confusion between Kathsa 
and the Koravas—a spelling strangely adopted by the 
author for Kauravas—and between Krsna’s exploits per se 
and his connexion with the Pandavas, who are not, 
it may be added, pale at all, but descendants of a man 
ealled Paindu. 

The extraordinary confusion of mind of Professor 
Ridgeway explains his criticism of my theory; he has 
overlooked the fact that, so far from not appreciating 
the question of Krsns's name, I was the first! to point 
ont the error into which Lévi* fell in ascribing to the 
followers of Krsna the colour black, and that I expressly 
on more than one occasion have refuted the theory that 
Krana was a sun-god. The fact that Krsna is an Avatar 
of Visnu no more proves that he was originally a sun-god 
than the fact that the Buddha is also an Avatar of Visnu 
proves that he was a sun-god. The fact that Krena’s 
company is mentioned as red is of the utmost importance 
asa piece of evidence of the real character of the ritual; 
had it not been traditional, the effect of the name 
Krsna would undoubtedly have carried with it the dark 
colour of his company, for we cannot suppose that at the 
time when the Mahibjdisya* relates to us the dramatic 

| JRAS. 1906, p. 172, n. 4. 

° Thédtre indien, p. AL. 

The assertion on p. 157 that the work is not later than 25 a.p. ig an 
error: there is no conclusive evidence to fix its date if the strong grounds 
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performance of the Katnsavadha there was any longer 
an understanding of the legend im its primitive sense. 
It was a human drama to the actors, understood in purely 
historic sense, the slaying by Krsna of his wicked uncle, 
and I have Ioid stress! on the fact that the existence 
of this drama is the earliest clear proof we have of the 
stories of the infaney of Krsna, a fact which establishes 
their anteriority to the Christ-child legend. But whereas 
if we take the story as a mere piece of history we are 
landed in hopeless difficulties in the explanation of the 
colours assigned, of which Professor Ridgeway’s account 
affords a perfect specimen, a very clear sense and meaning 
are obtained if we accept the natural conclusion that 
in India, as in Greece, we find at the source of drama 
the old ritual of the slaying of the vegetation spirit in 
winter as in India or in summer as in Greece, the differing 
choice of aspect being the cause of the existence in India of 
no real tragedy, while in Greece tragedy is predominant. 

Professor Ridgeway argues* that if Krsna is a sun-god, 
then his birthday should fall at the winter solstice, but in 
point of fact he is born according to tradition in July or 
August. The argument seems singularly without force. 
Apart from the late date of the tradition of the time 
of Krena’s birth, it seems inexplicable why a sun-god 
must be born at the winter's solstice. Professor Ridgeway 
accepts my proof that the Mahivrata was celebrated at 
the winter solstice but I have not suggested at any time 
that this festival represents the birth of the stn ; it is 
a period when the strengthening of the sun for its tasks 
is required, and is provided by sympathetic magic in the 
for putting that at about 150 nc, are not accepted. It may bo added 
that the reliance on the argument from Punch ond Judy is very unwise ; 
without expressing any opinion on the origin of that show Professor 
Ridgeway mony be reminded that Guy Fawkes is not the origin of the 
ceremonies observed on his day. 

' JRAS. 1906, pp. 160 seqq., a view now accepted by Garbe. 

7 op. M4. 

1 Saithdyann Aranyoka, pp. 78 seqq. 
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ritual by which a fight takes place for a symbol of the 
sun which is eventually taken away from the Sidra, 
But this ritual, though it is interesting and though it 1s 
rightly mentioned in any account of the beginnings of 
drama as one of the ultimate sources from which drama 
developed—not of course os in itself drama since the 
element of mimesis! is absent—is not a Krena ritual at all, 
a fact which Professor Ridgeway should have remembered, 
as he cites* with approval my express statement that the 
Mahavrata has no vegetation spirit in its ritual and that 
the prominence of such a spirit may have been due to the 
influence of the aboriginal tribes, even assuming that it 
was also Aryan in character. In the case of Krsna we 
have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a repre- 
sentative of the spirit of vegetation. But we see more 
than this; we see a conflict in the process of the killing, 
and curiously enough Professor Ridgeway, whe credits* me 
with following Dr. Frazer in my views of the vegetation 
spirit, is ignorant still, it seems, as he was in 1910, of 
the contents of the paper of Usener, on which, as I have 
expressly stated, my views of the origin of Indian drama 
which were first formulated by me in 1908 are based." 
The paper of Usener® cites instances in which there 
occurs a mimic fight intended clearly to secure sunlight 
and to prosper vegetation. In the case of the Mahivrata 
we have this fight in a solar form, in the case of Karhsa 
in & yvegelation form, but the fight is an essential feature 
of both, and it is an essential feature of the drama which 
isan agon, a contest. Therefore the essence of drama is 
revealed to us in the very drama of which we have the 
first distinet record in India, and it is idle sophistry to 


1 On this point Professor Ridgeway agrees with me; see pp. 14, 1M, 

poh. Ch JRAS. 1000, pp. 203, 2M. 

7p, 142. * JRAS. 1908, p. 172, o. &. 

* Archiv f. Religionsteisseuchast, 1M, pp. SUT seq. 

* I have never rested ny case on tho KRamsavadhe alone. JRAS. 1008, 
p. 172; 111, p. 1008; 1812, p. 429; 2DMG, Iziv, 634 neq. 
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wave aside this most striking piece of evidence. Quite 
independently from my theory of Indian drama, in 1909 
Dr. Farnell, acting on the same basis of theory, developed 
his theory of the origin of the Greek drama which 
Professor Ridgeway attacked in his Origin of Tragedy, 
an attack which he repeats in his present work, but with 
which I need not deal, as he adduces no new arguments, 
and his existing supply of proofs was disposed of by me in 
my review of his former work." 

It is perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly 
over Dr. Farnell’s contribution without further discussion, 
and to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schemes. 
That the Eleusinian mysteries included a marriage of Zeus 
and Demeter and the birth of Iakchos,and that the drama 
was derived from Eleusis, are views which are open to 
easy and successful refutation, though the actual mode 
of refutation adopted by Professor Ridgeway leads him to 
the equally unsound doctrine that the mysteries were 
really originated by the cult of the dead, for which he 
has no tolerable evidence but only a series of unsupported 
conjectures. It can only be snid in his favour that the 
latest theories of Miss Harrison are such as to tempt the 
adoption of any other theory as less flatly impossible than 
one which favours us with such a view as that “The 
Dithyrambos is a bull-god reborn into his tribe, not only 
as a full-grown male but as a sacred beast”. But tho 
fuct that Miss Harrison, like Professor Ridgeway himself, 
is & lover of the “ false and fantastic ", does not alter the 
fact that the evidence which he cites at p. 40 is conclusive 
not, as he imagines, of the view that the Dithyramb was 
not originally lexoluaively connected with Dionysus, but of 
precisely the opposite result. It is, however, impossible 
not to sympathize with some of his criticism of the recent 


* The Cults of the Greek ugar v, 235, 
* pp. 73 seqq. * Pp 20, 31. 
* JRAS. 1912, pp. 411 seqq. : 
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work of Messrs. Cook and Cornford on the Greek games 
and of Professor Murray’ on Greek drama, for their 
lucubrations have led them far from sanity. 

Nor, again, is itimpossible to sympathize with Professor 
Ridgeway in his desire to simplify religion: the extra- 
ordinary complex of views which we are asked to accept 
nowadays as religious origins is appalling, and, if we could 
simplify it all and reduce it to spirits of the dead, so much 
the better: it would be pleasant to hold that the primary 
thing is the belief in the immortality or durability of the 
soul, and that belief in vegetation, tree, corn spirits, 
spirits of rocks, mountains, and rivers are all dependent 
on this primary belief.* But unhappily the proofs: offered 
by Professor Ridgeway are sadly Iscking: it is idle to 
assure us that such a condition of religion as is now found 
in Uganda? according to the authority whom he adopts, 
explains all religion. This is the old fallacy of thinking 
that one modern tribe is a key to all religion, whereas 
modern tribes present us with most remarkably different 
religious pictures, apart from the fact that no two 
investigators ever agree in the view taken of the 
fundamental character of their beliefs. The actual origin 
of religious beliefs is a matter about which no certainty 
will ever be attained, for it is essentially a problem of 
philosophy,‘ not of history, but it is idle to assert that the 
belief in the indestructibility of the spirit is a necessary 
preliminary to the belief in a tree or rock as a powerful 
thing, to be revered and propitiated, and a priori there 
seems every reason to assume that a belief in the powers 
of nature, such as the sun or the storm, os well as less 
transcendent things, might be firmly established before 
the detinite and clear doctrine of the distinction of body 


1 CE Themis, pp. 3 seqq. 
* That totemism is so dependent I readily agree, but [ido not know 
what totemism means to Professor Ridgeway. 
* pp. 374 seqq. * Seo JH, xxxv, 252, 
Jess. 1016, a 
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and soul was arrived at, Doubtless no strict proof of this 
view is possible, but equally and even more obviously no 
proof is possible that the belief in the immortality of the 
soul preceded the belief in gods, So again, while Professor 
Ridgeway rightly opposes the idea-of Sir James Frazer 
that magic is prior to religion, it would be an error to 
assume that religion is prior to magic: neither hypothesis 
is susceptible of proof or even of plausible demonstration - 
as the preference of the priority of magic is, however, 
widespread, the protest of Professor Ridgeway is worthy 
of mention, 

It is hardly necessary to examine here the evidence’ 
adduced from other lands of the deitication of men. Adonis 
and Attis are reduced to real men onee killed, and their 
fate identified with that of Antinous or of Hassan and 
Hussein, without the slightest appreciation of the 
fundamental distinction between the cases: the tirst two 
had widespread religious honour: Antinous was deified 
by an emperor and never was a real deity, while Hassan 
and Hussein are not and never have been deities: the 
examples indeed prove the very opposite of what is 
contended,. After this it is not surprising to find that 
Osiris and Isis were real people*: in this view of Osiris 
Professor Ridgeway can now cite Sir James Frazer, 
who still holds, however, that Attis and Adonis were 
vegetation. spirits, but Sir J. Frazer, as I have elsewhere 
shown, 1s not a safe guide, It would be strange if all the 
deities of the rest of Asia or South America and of the 
Pacifie® did not yield to the same treatment, Nothing 
indeed could fail to do so in the hands of a scholar who 
insists that the worship of actual dead persons is the 
only source of worship, and that any other kind of 
worship is abstract and secondary, and who strengthens 
his argument by the assertion’ that since Greek and 

' Pp. 65-4. * pp. M121. 

2 pp. 216 seqe. ‘p12, The argument is evidently serious, 
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Sanskrit contain many denominative verbs, it is clear that 
the noun is earlier than the verb, a doctrine psychologically 
and philologically as absurd as the doctrine that all nouns 
arise from verbs, 

An appendix treats of the origin of Attic comedy, and 
denies energetically its origin in a ritual drama. With 
this view I have no quarrel: as I stated in 1912; I agree 
with Dr. Farnell* that the origin of comedy is different 
from that of tragedy, and that it lies in ritual cathartic 
abuse, which can only be described as a ritual drama by 
stretch of language. Mr. Cornford in his work on Comedy * 
has clearly allowed himself to be carried away by the same 
erroneous views as mark the lucubrations of Miss Harrison, 
Professor Murray,and Dieterich * on tragedy. But I cannot 
agree with Professor Ridgeway in ascribing the origin of 
comedy to a non-religious lampoon.* The example of non- 
religious scurrility cited by Professor Ridgeway is really 
conclusive against him. The abuse showered on the 
Mystai, when on their way to Eleusis hymning Iakchos, 
was clearly not secular abuse, nor are we to suppose that the 
women in the procession who replied with pungent retorts 
were engaged in mere secular replies. The whole idea 
does violence to any conception of dignity or propriety in 
Greek religious feeling, and what is more important runs 
counter to the abundant evidence available that scurrility 
has a direct ritual value, examples of which are to be seen 
in the Mahivrata rite in India, the horse-sacritice, and 
elsewhere.® 


1 JRAS. 1912, p. 425, n. 

2 The Culta of the Greek States, ¥, 211, 212. 

* The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914), 

* Archie fF Reliqionmeimeuchast, 1008, p. 107. 

i p. 404. 

* JRAS, loc. cit, The same error is made by Wissown (Neligion wed 
Kultue der Romer ?, p. 560, n, 4} in respect of the Lupercalin and its ritunl 
abuse, which he secks to refer to a later period in the face of all the 
evidence, 
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Professor Ridgeway concludes! by finding in the removal 
of the control of the Arelopagos the cause of the sudden 
blooming of ancient comedy in Athens, and, though he 
admires ancient comedy in the hands of Aristophanes, he 
is at pains to prove that neither he nor Kratinos nor 
Eupolis was a real product of democracy, a form of 
government which he finds ruinous toa country. Apart, 
however, from the amusing parallel found to exist between 
British democrats and Athenian democrats, which is 
hardly a serious contribution to human knowledge, the 
whole basis of this theory is founded on the two hypotheses, 
both of them doubtless wrong, that credence is to be given 
to that remarkable political tract which masquerades under 
the name of Aristotle, the Athenaion Politeia, and that 
Aischylos was a supporter of the Areiopagos, who in his 
Eumenides sought to save the last remnant of the power 
of that body, and who was so disliked by the Athenian 
democracy that he was banished from Athens 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THE UNLUCKY NUMBER 18 

The origin of the unlucky character of the number 13 
is still open to question. The traditional view is, of 
course, that itis due to the fact of the connexion of that 
number with the Last Supper: so skilled an authority 
as M.S. Reinach until quite lately? held that view. His 
present opinion* is, however, different: “En ce qui 
eoncerne le chiffre 14, s1 l'on ne trouve pas d'exemples 
de ce tabouw dans la littérature ereeque et latine, on 
decouvre dans la littérature hindoue de la basse époque 
ln trace que ce chiffre 13 était de mauvais augure: c'est 
done plus ancien que la Cine.” To this statement made 

' pp, dl4-22, ? See JRAS. 1912, p. 428. 
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in 1909 he adds in 1912 the note: “13 est le premier 
chiftre de la seconde dodécade (tabow des prémices 7),” 

It would be interesting, in the first place, to know to 
what evidence of Indian belief M. Reinach refers. It is 
elear that, unless the evidence can be assigned to a com- 
paratively early period, tt cannot be said to be decisive 
of the origin of the unlucky character of 13 as an 
independent Indian discovery. In the early period no 
such use of the number 13 is known to me, nor does any 
seem to have been adduced. Even from the later period 
no mstance is cited by Béklen in his treatise, Dte 
Ongliickszahl Drewzehn, who, indeed, in the very seanty 
material which he has collected from Indian evidence, 
cites one case’ in which the 18th turns out to be a lucky 
number, and the erroneous view? that the gods were 
counted as 13 and not, as is the truth, 30 (tridasa). It 
is, indeed, somewhat curious that 13 did not develop an 
unlucky character in India: the 13th month is alrendy 
known in the Agveda, and its elusive character, which is 
expressly asserted by the names piven to it, might have 
created a prejudice against it. But that this ever 
happened is not so far shown. 

It is also significant that there is no clear evidence of 
the superstition in Greece or Rome before the Christian 
era. The only example of the belief cited by Béklen ts 
f& passage in Diodorus Siculus,? according to which Philip 
of Macedon had his own statue carried round in solemn 
procession with those of the 12 gods in order to show 
that he was comparable to them in his power, and that 
shortly afterwards he was murdered in the theatre. But 
this argument has absolutely no value.as a proof of any 
superstitious feeling attached to the number 13: the 


' From the Lala Vistaro referring to the Buddha's birth. 

2 Bopp, Glosariem comporuticum*, p. 167, is interpreted in this senee 
by Boklen. 
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impiety consisted in the king in some degree assimilating 
himself to the gods, and it is recorded’ that at Athens 
Eleos was made by the Athenians a 15th god, a fact 
which shows that there was no idea of lack of luck 
attached to the number, though Herakles refused to be 
aceepted as a god among the 12, since that would in his 
opinion involve the exclusion of some other god to make 
room for him. 

Béklen himself seeks to prove that the number 15 
and the number 12, with which it is of course closely 
associated, are essentially connected in religion and in 
folklore with the phases of the moon, rejecting the more 
simple idea that the number 12 is connected with the 
months of the year. His direct proofs* of the connexion 
of 12 with the phases of the moon may briefly be noted : 
he insists that Aygveda, i, 25. 8, is to be referred to the 
phases and not to the 12 months and the intercalary 
month as is normally held, that the same reference is to 
be seen in 1, 164, 11, and that the crux in iv, 33. 7 is to 
be explained as referring to the dark half of the month 
during which the Rbhus sleep, but still are productive, 
producing the bright half of the month. The four 
comasas created by the Rbhus are the four forms of the 
moon, as sickle, half moon, full moon,and a phase between 
the last two. None of these passages will bear the 
meaning put upon it by Biklen. The first is obviously 
concerned with the 13 months of the year; the second 
contains im its immediate proximity reference to 360 
days and nights, a fact which Biklen can only eall an 
‘ Einsehiebung . In the last passage he recoonizes the 
contamination of two quite distinct legends, one of the 
creation of the camasas and another of the making of 
fields, strenms, etc, Varuna and Agohya are, of course, 
found to be moon gods. Béklen finds it, naturally 
enough, very easy to fit any number into the moon 

1 Philostratos, Ep, 30, * Diodorus Siculus, iv, 30, * pp, 10-26, 
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phases, regarded in different aspects, but the mere fact 
that this can be done is in reality a fatal drawback to 
taking his theory seriously. An obvious explanation of 
the special character of 12 is given by the number of 
months, which is as much Vedic as Babylonian, and 15 is 
undoubtedly to be looked at in the main as merely 
12 plus 1, the normal number with a person who in some 
way, like “Captain 13"; is differentiated from the other 
12, whether for good or for evil. The many instances 
where the 15th is the lucky person suggest the obvious 
explanation that if you tell a story about one person who 
is distinguished from the others he will be a number 
superior by one to the popular number, and the popularity 
of 12 is very great throughout religion and folklore. An 
ebyious and early instance is that of Odysseus, who has 
12 companions, of whom he loses 6, who has 12 ships, 
12 handmaidens, and so on. It is a further question to 
what extent this use of 13 may not have been derived 
from 12 by the process of inclusive counting. This 
theory has been put forward in another connexion by 
Professor Hopkins* as an explanation of the number 30 
ascribed to the gods in India: he suggests that the 
number 33 (3 x 11), which is of course the number 
recornized in the earlier literature, is really born of 30 
(3 x 10) by the process of manufacturing 11 out of 10 
by inclusive counting. There is some evidence of such 
inclusive reckoning : it explains best a phrase like 101 
in Reaveda, x, 130. 1, where 100 is simply extended by 
one, and confusions of inclusive and exclusive calculation 
are certainly to be found. But the positive evidence for 
a set of 10 gods is wholly negligible: the 10 of the 
Atharvaveda (xi, §. 3 and 10) are clearly pure theosophy, 
and the idea that the Dasgagvas are o hint of these ancient 
gods is not plausible. The further support derived from 


the theory that two of the Greek 12 gods may be Semiti 
' Béklen, fi. ps, ? Oriente! Si orclies, ry. 1 a4, 
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and that two of the Seandinavian are late is not to be 
taken seriously: the Greek 12 show no trace of ever 
being 10, and Semitic origins of Greek gods are now out 
of date: the 12 of the Scandinavian mythology are 
a very late and a poor importation of the Greek and 
Roman 12! Professor Hopkins’ theory must therefore 
remain theoretical. 

The suggestion of M. Reinach that the origin of the 
fear of 15 is a “ fabow des prémices” is interesting, but 
it can hardly be considered very seriously. The question 
of the use of the numeration by 12 in place of 10 1s 
interesting, and what has been so far written on the 
subject is not altogether convincing. The facts in favour 
of the existence of a secondary reckoning by 12, the 
primary reckoning being by 10, is that in Gothic the 
formation of 1], 12, and of the series after 60, ic. 70, ete., 
is different from that which would be normal with a 
system of 10, and that after 60 in Greek, and perhaps 
also in Latin, a new system for constructing the decades 
appears. The usage is normally declared to be due to 
Babylonian influence, namely, the Babylonian year of 
360 days divided into 12 months, and as the numbers 
in India and Iran show no signs of this peculiarity, Hirt* 
concludes that the mode of enumeration came across the 
Mediterranean area to the northern nations after the 
breaking up of Aryan unity. Hirt, however, thinks that 
the Babylonian influence was aided by the Aryan con- 
ception of 12 nights at the winter solstice, which he 
attributes to Germany and to India, though he recognizes 
more clearly than do most writers the wholly—it nay be 
added wildly *—eonjectural nature of this assimilation. 
It must, however, be remembered that the months os 1° 
and the days of the year as 360 are ideas which are found 
in the Aqveda, and it is perhaps bold to assert that the 

! Golther, German, Myth. p. 30. 

® Die Indogermanca, pp. 532 sep. * JRAS. 1915, pp. 131-3, 
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system of reckoning by 12 is necessarily Babylonian. It 
does not seem difficult to suppose that the Vedie Indians 
independently arrived-at the year of 12 months and 360 
days, a result based on the synodie month of approxi- 
mately 294 days. 

Apart, however, from the complicated question of the 
sexagesimal’ system of reckoning, it is very doubtful if 
any value can be laid on the theory of the “tabow des 
prémices ” in this case, though of course a taboo, eg. of 
firstfruits, is well known.* Eut the explanation would 
only be valid if we had any really widespread belief in 
the unlucky character of the number 13, and of that 
there is really no evidence. In modern Europe, in which 
the best attested cases of the superstition occur, it is 
hardly doubtful that the influence of the tradition of the 
Last Supper has been important, Boklen,* indeed, tries 
to establish that the tradition of the presence of the full 
body of disciples at that meal is recorded because of the 
existence of the superstition, but that clearly is a four de 
force. The real problem is whether there can be produced 
any tolerable evidence which shows that the superstition 
was merely reinforced in Europe by the untoward events 
of that meal: so far this has not been done, and the 
chance of it being done is perhaps small, The further 
and independent question will then arise whether there 
is any proof of such a superstition in the East inde- 
pendently of any probability of borrowing, and it may be 
hoped that this subject may receive further illustration 
and investigation, as Buklon's citations are wholly without 
importance in this regard. A. BerriEDALE KEITH. 

1 Moulton (Zarfy Zoronatriainam, p. 242) is in error in saying that 
Hirt has proved the variant system to be ducdecimal, not sexagesimal ;) 
Hirt expressly almite, in his notes, that the system is rather sexagesimal, 
as shown by the Latin use of sexaginfa and seecenfias indefinite numbers 
{op. cit, p. F447). 

* Sir J. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pi. 5} Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, ti, 82 seq. 

? Op, cit. p. 2, comparing Mark xiv, 17 with xiv, 13. 
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THE EXDTAN DAT 

In a paper at p. 143 above, Professor Keith has criticized 
a statement made by me that in India the day —that is, 
not simply the daytime, but the full Hindi civil day-and- 
night of twenty-four hours— has always run from sunrise." 
And he has brought forward certain passages which, in 
his opinion, indicate for the Vedic period a frequent 
counting of time by nights, attributable (he urges) to 
an ancient general Indo-European practice of reckoning 
the entire day from the beginning of the mght. It is 
necessary to review his case, in addition to giving the 
two passages which upset it. I will preface my remarks 
with a short statement about some terms. 

Our word “day” has two chief meanings: (1) the 
daytime, from sunrise to sunset, as opposed to the night; 
and (2) the whole period of twenty-four hours, running in 
civil use from midnight to midnight and in astronomical 
use from the following noon to noon. In the case of 
general writings, we may sometimes have to think for 
a moment, unless the context makes it clear at once, 
which of the two meanings is to be understood. But in 
anything relating to astronomy and the ealendar the word 
is used mostly in its second meaning. 

In Sanskrit we often find used, for denoting the whole 
day, the term a/dé-rdtra, “a day-and-night”, or some 
synonym of it; the plural of which is translatable by 
either “day-and-nights” or “days and nights”. But, 
also, the word ahun, “day", or any of its synonyms, 
is used freely in just the same two meanings with our 

Tn my footnote which gave the cause for his paper (this Journal, 
1015, p. 218, note 4), in spenking of “the Brihmanieal books” | shonld 
perhaps fave said clearly that J meant books and passages dealing 
With astronomy, time, the calendar, and such matters: however, the 
discussion to which my words have led is by no means to be reereltted, 
Lam much obliged to Professor Keith for pointing out my slip of 
aabtasidieusain for naktenidinam : J ought to hive detected it in reading 


the proofs, [retain my opinion that this term and nitrinmdicom are due 
to euphonic considerations. 
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word “day”, subject to the same occasional necessity 
for reflection: and it, again, is most generally used in 
technical writings to denote the entire day of twenty-four 
hours, running in both civil and astronomical use from 
sunrise to sunrise. On the other side, I do not know 
of any ordinary practical passage —I mean, one not 
having « more or less poetical or otherwise fanciful 
basis— in which the word réfri, “might”, or any 
synonym of it, is used to denote the entire day in the 
sense of “a night-and-day", or in which the term 
rairy-ahan, “night and day", or any synonym, can be 
taken as indicating a habit of putting the night before 
the daytime in the reckoning of the whole day.’ 

Professor Keith has started his argument by quoting 
Manu, 1. 66, for the term rdfry- ae night and day 
But we find nothing remarkable in this if we consider the 
purport and surroundings of the verse, which runs :— 
Pitryé ritry-ahani misah pravibhigas tu pakshaydh | 
karma-chéshtasv ahah krishnah éuklali svapniya sarvari 

Verse 64 is entirely practical and sober, giving the 
divisions of time which make up the terrestrial civil 
day-and-night (ahd-rdfra), Verse 65 is of the same 
nature, except for its reference to the gods: it tells us 
that:—*'The sun divides the day and night (ahd-rifra) of 
men and gods; the night is for the sleep of beings; the 
day for the performance of actions;:" and the night is 
plainly mentioned first here only because that suited 
the versifier best. Verse 66, however, treats of something 
imaginative, namely the day of the Pitris or Manes, who 
dwell on the moon. Their dey is mentioned here as 
ritry-ahani, “night and day". The versifier perhaps 
varied his expression only because he had used a/é-ratra 
twiee in the preceding two verses. But, also, a specific 

' TL regard the instances in the Divyivadina of the expression 


“‘night-andalay”, which I quoted, as quite incidental ones, due to the 
writer liking to vary his atyle and words here and there, 
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reason for adopting the order “night and day” here may 
be found in the verse itself. It says that the lunar 
month is a night and day of the Pitris, divided according 
to the fortnights, It not unjustifiably puts their might 
first, because it is the first half of the month, the bright 
or waxing fortnight, which is that night." And it is 
noteworthy that, in explaining this, the verse, in spite 
of the term “night and day” in its first line, follows 
in its second line the natural habit of mentioning the 
day before the night: it says:—" Their day, for active 
exertions, is the dark fortnight; the bright fortnight + 
their night, for sleep." 

Next, for the earlier period, Professor Keith has quoted 
from RV, 4. 16.19, the words kshapd madéma deradas 
cha piirvth. These simply say :—" May we revel during 
many nights and years.” It is difficult to recognize here 
anything but an allusion to the might as the natural 
time for revelry, the daytime being given up to practical 
affairs. 

He has referred next, without any citation of words, to 
RV, 8. 26.3. This verse, in a hymn to the Aévins, says 
(of course with poetical expansion to fill its lines):— Ta 
vim adya havimahé.... att kehapah: “We make 
oblations to you two to-day .... after the night.” 
Here, again, it is difficult to recognize anything tending 
to put the night before the day as an item of the calendar. 
The Agvins were matutinal gods, whose special time seems 
to have been between dawn and sunrise :* and the time 
for worshipping them would be referred to quite naturally 
as the time when the night had practically, though not 
technically, passed away, 





' That is, of course, according to the amdnta month, the month 
ending with the new-moon, which is the only one that is recognined in 


the Hindd astronomy and in passages, such as the present one, dealing 
with the details of tine. 


* See Macdonell’s Veelie Mythology, p. 49 ff : eapecially p. 50, bottom, 
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As to other points, the term dasardtra, “ lasting for ten 
nights”, as the name of a sacrifice, was probably chosen 
because the principal part of the ceremonial was done 
during the night. In any case, it certainly does nothing 
towards marking the night sas standing before the 
daytime in the reckoning of the entire civil day. And 
we may note that this sacrifice was part of one which was 
known as dvddasiie, “lasting for twelve days”. 

The poet who in RV, 6. 9.1, spoke of the night and the 
daytime as ahas cha Krishnam ahor avjunaria cha, “ the 
dark day and the bright day,” may be credited with 
giving utterance to a pretty idea, But he certainly did 
not intend to teach a detail of the calendar; and he 
probably mentioned the night first simply because that 
order fitted in best in his selection of words to suit his 
metre, It may be noted, too, that it was the day that he 
chose for this duplication, not the night. 

The term ahani, “the two days [daytime and night]”, 
for which we are referred to RV, 5. $2. 8, is probably 
explained by 6,9. 1, mentioned just above. In any case, 
we cannot recognize any good reason for the suggestion 
that it had its origin in two sorts of entire day, one 
beginning with the day time and the other with the night. 
And here, again, it is noticeable that it was the dayétine, 
not the night, which was thus treated as a dual. 

We are told (p. 144) that “ often in the Brihmanas the 
year 15 reckoned at 360 nights or 360 days or 720 nights 
and days together.” But this is a any rate ae correct 
for the Satapatha, Here I find in 7. 3.1.45: . + let 
him say ‘Seven hundred and rca for so many days 
and nights [ahd-rditrini: not “nights and days”| there 
are in the year,’* So also in 10. 4. 2. 2 we have :-— 
“ Now in this Prajipati, the year, there are 720 days and 
nights” [again ahi-rd{rini: not “nights and days"). 


1 Sacred Books of the Maat, vol. 41, p. 353, 
? SBE, 44, 240, 
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And so, again, 12. 3. 2. 3 tells us plainly that there are 
360 nights and [not “or"] 360 days in the year;* and 
para. 4, adding these two figures, says :—* And there are 
720 days and nights [again ahé-ratrint: not“ mghts and 
days] in the year.” It may be added that, for a shorter 
period, im 6. 2. 2, 35 we are told that “sixty are the days 
and nights [ahd-ratrint] of a month ;"* and that 10, 4. 2. 
18 speaks of the fifteen mu/@rias of the day (akan) 
before those of the night (rari) :* all in accordance with 
the normal placing of the daytime before the night. 

Lastly, the remarks (p. 145) about the amévdsyad or 
new-moon fitii and day have no bearing on the matter in 
hand. The #ithi, whether that of the new-moon or any 
other, ia a very important item in the Hindi calendar; 
notably, in giving its number to the civil day at the 
sunrise of which it is current: but it has nothing to 
do with determining the initial point of the civil day. 
The new-moon may occur at any moment of the day 
or night: and the words quoted by Professor Keith only 
gave, for the early period when that moment could not be 
determined with any approach to certainty, a choice of 
two civil days, either of which might be taken as the 
new-moon day. 

Now, there can hardly be, I think, any serious doubt 
about the point that, in the reckoning of the civil and 
astronomical day, the daytime, running from sunrise to 
sunset, has stood before the night ever since the time 
when the Hindis first had anything in the shape 
of a practical astronomy. The Jydtisha-Védanga and 
Kautiliya-Arthasistra make that clear. And from a time 
not very much later than those works we have a passage 
in the Mahabharata, 14 (Agvamédhika-p,), § 44. verse 12135, 
where we read:—Ahah pirvanh tald ratrir mdadh 

1 SBE, 44. 168: compare 11. 1. 2. 10, 11, ibid., p. 5, 


* SBE, 4]. 184: so also in 10, 9. 6, 1., SBE, 43, 322. 
7 SBE, 43. 351. 
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sukl-dadayah smritdh: “The day comes first, then the 
night; the months are declared to begin with the bright 
fortnight.” 

For the earlier period we may note how RV, 10. 190. 2, 
speaks of the year as a/d-rdtrini vidadhat, “ the ordainer 
of days and nights.” But it is in the following two 
passages that we tind exactly what we want. 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana, 11. 1. 6, we have an 
account of the acts of creation performed by Prajipati. 
Para. 7 tells how he ereated the gods, and says that :-— 
“Having created them, there was, as it were, daylight 
[diva] for him.” Para, 8 tells us that he then created the 
Asuras, and that:—" Having created them, there was, as 
it were, darkness [famas] for him.’ And para, 11 says:— 

Sa yad asmni dévant sasrijiniya div-év-isa tad ahar 
akurut=ftha yad asmi asuriint sasrijinaya tama iv=iisa 
tim ritrim akuruta té ahd-ritré, 

“Now what daylight, as it were, there was for him, on 
creating the gods, of that he made the day; and what 
darkness, as it were, there was for him, on creating the 
Asuras, of that he made the night: they are these two, 
day and night.” ! 

And in verse 8 of RV, 1. 124,08 hymn to Dawn? we have 
the words :— 

Svasi svasré jyiiyasyai yonim araik. 

“The sister [Night] has given place to Aer elder sister 
[ Dawn, 1.8, Day].” 4 

' SBE, 44. 14. 1 venture to think that both here and in para, 7 did 
might have been rendered by ‘light’ or ‘brightness’ better than by 
“davlight ”. 

* Tam indebted to Dr. Barnett for this reference. 

* For Dawn and Night as sisters, daughters of Heaven (dir), see, 2. g- 
RV.G.41.7; 10.70. 0. The Vedic posts do not seem to have personified 
the daytime exactly as they did the night: but, while their Dawn 
sonétines means absolutely the dawn, in such passages as this one 
it clearly stands for the daytime. It may be noted that though the 
expression nalt-dehdai, ** Night and Dawn", is found sometimes, the 
more usual one is wehded-nektd, ** Dawn and Night", as in the two 
passages mentioned just above ; see Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p, 126, 
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In the light of these two statements, how can we doubt 
that the daytime, the elder sister of the night, made 
before the night; has stood first in the reckoning of the 
whole Hindi civil day from the earliest time to which we 
ean trace the matter back without entering into the realm 
of speculation ? + 0 Beer 


DR. SPOONER, ASURA MAYA, MOUNT MERU, 
AND KARSA 

Like Professor Keith (aupra, pp. 188-45), I am far 
from being satisfied with the evidence adduced by 
Dr. Beconet in support of his theory of a Zoroastrian 
period of Indian history; and I am even somewhat 
uncertain as to the proposed chronological limits of such 
a period, an uncertainty which involves the whole subject 
in vagueness. As to Chandragupta Maurya, I can conceive 
nothing more naturally Indian than his personal and family 
names and his whole story. Nevertheless, 1t must be 
admitted that Dr. Spooner has made a gallant attempt 
to deal with a real problem, namely, the extent of that 
Persian (or, at least, western) influence which is visible 
in the early architecture, and the particulars of whieh 
have been so fully discussed by Professor Griinwedel in 
his Buddhistische Kunst in Indien. Even as regarils 
Buddhism, in its second, let us say Gandharian, period, 
though hardly earlier, an infusion of Zoroastrian, especially 
iconographic and artistic, conceptions is by no means 
without probability. 

Concerning two matters, namely the suggestions re- 
garding Asura Maya and Mount Meru, I may venture 
upon a few comments. 

1. Aswra Meyer 

Dr. Spooner’s proposal to regard Maya, for which an 
early pronunciation Mala is perfectly tenable (JRAS. 
1906, pp. 205, 463), as an adapted borrowing of Mazda 
eannot be contested in principle, since such borrowings 
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are not governed by ascertained phonological laws; on 
the other hand, they require proof, which must. naturally 
be circumstantial, Dr: Spooner has not, I think, 
demonstrated any special connexion of Ahura Masdé 
with architecture, so that the matter has to be considered 
principally from the Indian side. An interesting point of 
resemblance between east and west is the Garuda-dhvaja 
(Garutimad-atka), or eagle standard, of Indian troops, 
which resembles the similarly used Persian standard of 
Ahura Mazdi. 

In Sanskrit literature Maya is not earher than 
the Mohd-bharata, No doubt the word is perfectly 
explicable as a derivative from the root of mda@yd, “wonder- 
working power, which is, of course, Vedic; and we might 
trace it actually in the termination -maya. But this is 
only hypothesis against hypothesis. I should here record 
a non liquet, noting, however, as an evidence for a 
connexion of Move with astronomy, and therefore 
possibly with Persin, the fact that the Siirya-siddhanta 
1g ascribed to his authorship. 

That an Asura, or demon, 1s credited with the building 
of great palaces and cities is of some interest. For there 
are analogies elsewhere, and not only in ancient Italy, 
where we hear of 

the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old." 
Is it not possible that such legends embody the impression 
produced upon barbarian conquerors by the spectacle of 
great monuments of civilization?! I suspect that our 
Indo-European kindred, when they first penetrated into 
India, may, like the Hellenic invaders of Greece, the 
Teutons, Celts, Kassites(?), ete. have found in places 
a material civilization far in advance of their own. The 
cities of the demons mentioned in the Rig-Veda may have 


‘Of. Renan's remarks in Hifoire da Peuple d' eral, vol, i,c. 5, pp. 64 aqq. ° 
gras. 1916, 4 
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been by no means merely cloud cities’; and in any case 
they provide an early germ for the idea of the Asura Maya. 

May we not proceed astep further upon the hypothetical 
trail? Why should we suppose that the Indo-Arians 
reached the Panjab without any contact with the 
Mesopotamian civilizations, the influence of which was 
probably felt (date ?) even as far east as the Hindu Kush ? 
To those who hold that they passed from Europe south of 
the Caspian the knowledge of these civilizations must seem 
indubitable. Indeed, itis certain that Indo-European tribes 
were in the second millennium 8.¢. in historical contact 
and conflict with Assyria. ‘We may therefore well conceive 
that the idea of the Asura Maya, if not his name, came 
into India with the earliest Arian tribes. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if I even venture upon a 
conjecture concerning the word Asuru itself. It seems to 
he still disputed whether the great god of the Assyrians 
was named from his city or vice versa, although the latter 
view is predominant: in any case he was an imposing 
national symbol. It has been proposed to regard his name 
as a borrowing from the early Arian asura (see Chadwick 
in Dr. Moulton’s Karly Zoroastrianism, pp. $1—2, note). 
May we not, more plausibly, in view of what has been 
suggested above, conceive that this very tithe Asura (in 
later Iranian Afwra) was derived from the name of the 
great god of the Assyrians? This 1s, I think, a tolerable 
conjecture, for which, however, | would make no higher 
claim. If it is in accordance with fact, the opposition 
between Ahura Mazdé and the Daevas in Zoroastrianism 
is & conflict between the native Iranian religion and 
a moralizing creed from Assyria. It will be remembered 
that for Varuna Professor Oldenberg (Religion de» Veda, 
pp. 193.5qq.) haa suggested a western origin. An Assyrian 
influence involves, of course, chronological consequences. 


' On per in the Rig: Veda; see Macdonell & Keith, Velie Intex, i, 


* fap. Soa, 
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2, Mount Meru 

In point of literary chronology Mount Meru is rather 
contemporary with Maye, since it appears in the 
Mahd-thirata; it is known. to the Buddhist Jataka, 
Divyivadina, ete, and even indeed to the earliest Pali 
books. The theory of a borrowing is, in this case, perfectly 
tenable. In fact, the evidence is here far stronger than 
in the case of Maya; for the thing (mountain) Meru is 
certainly an importation, as Dr. Spooner and Sir J. H. 
Marshall agree, and the name, by its variants Neri, 
Sineru (probably the sole early Pali form), and Sumer, 
manifests the hesitation of an alien word. 

This is the more probable since Mount Meru belongs to 
a geographical system which has been supposed to have had 
a foreign origin. The seven dvipas, at the centre of which 
it is placed, have been compared (Iranian Grundriss, ii, 
p. 673 and reff.) with the Avestan scheme of seven districts 
or fargiears, and their absence from the Vedic literature 
tends to contirm the supposition, As the mountain of the 
gods, Meru would also represent a conception which recurs 
in the Greek Olympus. 

Dr. Spooner's etymological treatment of the name will 
hardly tind supporters. To myself it seems that we ought 
to start with the form Sumerw (which in sense is not 
a natural compound), whence Meru will have arisen by 
misunderstanding. Semitic scholars may be able upon 
this basis to point to a probable etymon; but it should be 
the name of a real or mythological mountain (ee. the 
Tower of Babel), or something suggestive of an astro- 
nomical “pole”. Doubtless the name Sumer was known 
down to a sufficiently late time for a borrowing, and the 
alternative form with » (for Shinar is, as Mr. Ellis 
confirms me in supposing, an equivalent of Sumer) 
reminds us of Simeru by the side of Sumeru; but is there 
any evidence that Sumer was ever conceived as a hill of 
the gods, or a centre of a system of world-regions ? 


: 
d 
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3. Korea, Karsdpana 


After these hypothetical disquisitions an ounce of fact 
may be weleome, if relnted to the same subject of 
borrowing from the West. The word harsa in the sense 
of a certain weight, whence the coin kdrsapana = pana, ete., 
isregarded by Cunningham (Coins of Ancient India, p. 6) 
as “probably indigenous, as it is derived from ‘rush, to 
mark or furrow”. This view is no longer tenable, since 
the Iranian lexicon provides us with the word hard in the 
sense of a certain weight, and Dr. L, H. Gray has already 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xx, 
pp. 54-5) equated it to the Sanskrit word. Moreover, the 
money of the Aramaic colony in Egypt during the sixth 
century B.C. was reckoned in harsas: see Professor 
Sachau's Aramaiche Papyris wid Ostraka (Leipzig, 
1911, Index), E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine 
(Leipzig, 1912, pp. 56 sqq.). Whatever be the ultimate 
source of the word, whether Egypt or Babylon or else- 
where, it must rank with the Vedic mand, or mina, as an 
importation from Western Asia. 

F. W. THOMAS, 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
COMMUNICATION 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, ayant perdu par Ja mort 
son membre T. H, Karsten, remplacé en septembre dernier 
par le docteur K. Kuiper, professeur a I'université 
d’' Amsterdam, est composé comme suit: MM. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje (président), M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. De Boer, 
K. Kuiper, et C. Van Vollenhoven (séerétaire-trésorier), 

2. Le docteur J, Bergstrisser de Leipsic, dont le voyage 
én Syrie et en Palestine a été subventionné par la fondation 


en 1914, a publié en 1915 plusieurs résultats de ses 
enquétes. 
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3. Au mois de septembre, 1915, la fondation a fait 
paraitre chez léditeur Brill & Leyde sa deuxié¢me publi- 
cation, lédition critique du Kitib al-Fakhir d'al-Mufaddal 
par M. C. A. Storey. Des exemplaires ont été offerts 
i. plusieurs bibliothéques publiques et privées; les autres 
exemplaires sont en vente chez l'éditeur a 6 florins 
hollandais. 

4. Dans sa derniére réunion Je conseil a pris & la charge 
de Ja fondation la publication d'une étude de M. I. 
Goldzilier sur le traité d’al-Ghazili contre les Batinites, 
dédié par l’auteur au Khalife al-Mustazhir. Le conseil 
espére que l'ceuvre puisse paraitre chez l'éditeur Brill au 
cours de 1916, 

5. Le capital de la fondation étant resté le méme, le 
montant nominal est de 21,500 florins (45,000 franes). 
En outre au mois de novembre, 1915, les rentes disponibles 
montaient & plus de 3,300 florins (6,600 francs). 

6. Il est encore disponible un certain nombre 
dexemplaires de la premiére publication de la fondation, 
cad. la reproduction photographique de la Hamiisah d'al- 
Buhturi (1909; manuserit de Leyde réputée unique); le 
prix en est de 100 florins hollandais, C'est au profit de 
la fondation que sont vendus ces exemplaires, ainsi que 
ceux du Kitab al-Fakhir. 


Novemlae, 1575. 
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THE PRABHAKARA Scuoo. or PoOrva MimAmsai. By 
MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA GANGANATHA JHA, Allahabad, 
L9LL. 

This is the thesis which obtained for Dr. Gatigindtha 
Jha the degree of D. Litt. from the University of Allahabad, 
and it is a work well deserving that honour by reason 
both of the intrinsic merit of its composition and the 
novelty of the contents. It fell to his lot to discover the 
Griati? of Prabhakara which contains his exposition of 
the Mimaéthsé, and thus presents the authentic secount of 
the great rival system of interpretation to that of Kumirila, 
which has been made accessible in the author's translations 
of Kumiarila’s treatises, the Slokavarttika and Tantra- 
wirttiika, The present work gives an account of the 
Mimarisa, in which for the first time not only is the 
system set out in considerable detail, but the contrasted 
views of Prabhikara and Kumirila are given whenever 
the evidence permits of this being done. 

The work is divided into five chapters of varying 
length and importance. The last, dealing summarily with 
the Mimaihs& principles of interpretation and the legal 
literature, is superseded by the Tagore Law Lectures on 
the same topic, The fourth is a sketeh of the sacrificial 
ritual, which is of little importance or value im comparison 
with the work of Weber, Hillebrandt, and Caland and 
Henry, though it is almost o necessary adjunct to the 
volume, The first is a summary account of the history 
of Mimérhs’i, and cannot be regarded as very satisfactory 
as regards the question of the identity of the early 
Vritikara on the Sitra of Jaimini, who has elsewhere 


and here also (p. 179) been identified by the author with . 
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Bhavadisa or Upavarea, but who is certainly neither of 
these authorities, and who has been identified, though 
without any adequate ground, by Jacobi ' with Bodhiyana. 
It is the Vrttikfira and not the Bhaisya which cites 
Upavarsa as Bhagavan (p. 7). Moreover, the legend 
which places Sabara in the period 57 nc, as father of 
Vikramaditya, Varihamihira, and Bhartrhari is clearly 
utterly valueless for chronology. So also is the tradition 
which is cited to show that Prabhakara was the pupil of 
Kumirila, a view whieh is rightly disposed of by the 
author, who adduces for the contrary view, that Prabhikara 
is older than Kumiarila, the fact that the Briati never 
cites Kumiirila's views—the one exception being only 
apparent—that Kumirila frequently attacks views 
expressed by Prabhikara, and that in style Prabhakara 1s 
more simple and more akin to the tone of the Bhasya 
than is Kumirila, whose style shows affinities with that 
of Sankara. The same impression is to be gathered from 
the philosophical views of Kumirila, which in some cases 
at any rate seem clearly improvements deliberately made 
on those of Prabhikara: thus; in the case of inference, 
while Prabhikara is content to admit that the result of 
inference as a Pramina need not be cognition of something 
not known, Kuméarila insists that the essential feature 
of inference is the bringing out of something which is not 
actually known: so, when the presence of fire on the 
mountain is inferred from the existence of smoke, we add 
a detinite new fact to our knowledge, despite the fact that 
the essential connexion of smoke and fire is the basis of 
the inference, Again, in the case of Arthapatti, or 
presumption, while Prabhikara is satistied to explain its 
difference from inference as arising from the fact that, 
while inference must rest om an assured fact. vis. the 
presence of smoke, presumption arises from o fact, 
e.g. the non-presence of X in his house, despite his being 
} JAOS. xxxi, 13 seqq. 
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alive, which causes doubt both as to the observed fact of 
absence and the belief in the life of X, Kumarila on his 
part tinds the doubt to lie, not in the absence or the life, 
but in the inconsistency of the two, which requires 
& presumption to remove it. 

Chapter i presents a detailed account of the philosophy 
proper of Prabhikara and Kumarila, and is of the greatest 
interest, Both philosophers believed in the absolute 
accuracy of cognitions as such, and refused to accept the 
distinction of authoritative and unauthoritative cognitions 
proposed by the logicians. But it is clear that in this 
doctrine there lay a confusion between the reality of the 
cognition as a psychic entity and its validity. Incorrect 
cognitions are in normal men made by them to rest on 
defective remembrance in oneformor another. Perception 
is either of external things or of internal states, such as 
pleasure and pain, desire, aversion, or effort: in either 
case it is essentially dependent on the contact of mind 
with the soul, and in the case of external perception there 
must be, in addition to the contact of mind with soul, 
the contact of the object with the sense organ, the contact 
of the qualities of the object with the sense organ, and the 
contact of the organ with the mind: the mind is atomic, 
since only thus is there brought about that contact between 
it and the omnipresent soul which renders the rise of 
cognition possible. The existence of the sense organs is 
proved by the variety of experience which could not 
otherwise be encountered. 

The question of self-consciousness is a famous crux of 
Indian philosophy, and is answered by Prabhakara in the 
sense that the cognition itself is not an object of mental 
perception, since that position exposes its holder to the— 
in India—fatal accusation of a regreseus im infinitum, 
sinee if a perception is necessary to observe a cognition 
there will be need of another perception to observe it, 
and so on. The cognition is therefore only a matter of 
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inference: it is inferred as existing, not cognized at all. 
The same position is adopted, according to the author, by 
Kumarila, but ib is difficult to see whether this is precisely 
correct: the Sdstradipika, cited by the author himsell, 
expressly asserts that the connexion of the self with the 
object is manasapratyaksagamya (p. 37). This view, too, 
seems more in accordance with the opinion held by 
Kumirila of the relation of the soul to consciousness: In 
the opinion of Prabhikara the soul is the substratum of 
consciousness, or is the notion of the I, which is essentially 
bound up with consciousness, and which is apprehended, 
but not as object, in every apprehension. On the other 
hand, the view of Kumarila is that the soul is pure 
consciousness, and that it is the object of perception by 
mind (Séstradipika, p. 101), a view which would be 
hardly consistent with a refusal to admit that cognition 
is the object of mental apprehension. Kumiirila in this 
view thus occupies a position intermediate between the 
Vedinta and the system of Prabhikara, in that he accepts 
the identity of the soul and consciousness, but rejects the 
theory of the self-illumination of soul adopted by the 
Vedanta, The Vedanta view of soul Prabhaikara rejects on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the fact of deep 
sleep, in which the soul exists without consciousness, and 
the logician’s view that soul is perceived by mind 1s 
rejected on the usual ground of a reyreasus im infinitum, 
but his own views of the mode of knowing a cognition and 
the soul are not very clearly put: he seems, however, to 
aim at explaining the soul as the subject of knowledge, 
and a cognition as a state of the soul which cannot be an 
abject of knowledge, being essentially the act of knowing, 
the energy of the subject called forth by the presence of 
an object, externalor internal. To ascribe to inference the 
knowledge of the cognition is not, however, a happy idea. 
The object given in perception is essentially real: 
Prabhikara is clearly opposed to the suggestion that it 
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can be held to be either absolutely unreal or to have 
merely a mental reality: he insists that in dreams there 
is really remembrance of actual reality formerly perceived; 
whatever be the case with the Vritikira! there is no reason 
to doubt that he meant to refute the Vijifinavida as much 
as the Sinyavida, The objects of perception are substances, 
qualities, and generality (jati), which he holds to be 
something different from the individuals in whieh it is 
manifested and to be directly perceptible, against the 
view of Kuméarila that it is perceptible only in the 
individuals in which it inheres. From this there appears 
to follow the difference between the two in regard to what 
is the object as cognized: Kuméarila treats it as the 
individual object, neither genus nor differentia being 
discriminated, while Prabhikara makes it the class 
character and the specific individuality, but subject to 
the limitation that the thing is not at first apprehended as 
actually being an individual belonging to a specific class, 
a stage which develops with the activity of the soul in 
the form of remembrance into specific and determinate 
apprehension, which despite the factor of memory is held 
by both schools to be capable of giving valid knowledge. 
It is clear, however, that these three sets, substances, 
qualities, and generality, do not exhaust the object of 
perception as stated by the author (p. 37): the category 
of dependence or inherence (parafantratad) is in part at 
least perceptible, and the same thing would seem to apply 
to similarity (pp. 89, 90). 

Inference in large measure is based on perception ; thus 
the belief that smoke always rises from fire is due to 
repeated perceptions, eliminating the possibility of error, 
though the value of negative instances is. not recognized 
by either Prabhikara or Kumirila. Some matters which 
lie beyond perception are known by inference only, in 
particular the category of force (satti) can thus only be 

' See Jacobi, loc, cit. 
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known—a fire burns by virtue of this power: motion or 
action (karman), again, can only thus be known, though 
Kumarila believes that motion can be directly pereeived. 
In these cases, however, there is a certain connexion with 
perception: the actual movement is not visible but the 
changed position is; the power of the fire to burn is 
invisible but the result is seen. But the nature of 
inference is not further investigated, nor is there any 
trace of a recognition of the fact that inference and 
perception are not really in ultimate essence separable as 
instruments of knowledge, being but different aspects of 
one Process. 

The other Pramanas are of much less interest : Anumina 
is the recognition that something not present in perception 
‘5 similar to something present in perception, the similarity 
of whieh to the thing not present is directly perceived. 
Arthipatti has been mentioned above, and the doctrine of 
the eternity of the connexion of word—tomposed of 
letters—and meaning, and of the word itself with its 
authoritative character, if not uninteresting in some of 
its developments, such as the question of the use of words 
as merely denotative and the controversy between 
Prabhakara’s view that words have meaning only in 
sentences of command, and Kumirila's acceptance of 
meaning of words per se, is not of philosophic importance. 

In the categories set up by the two schools Kumirila 
differs considerably from Prabhikara in reckoning in 
Abhava in four distinct forms, prior negation, utter 
destruction, absolute negation, and mutual negation, just 
as he admits Abhiva as a Praména in face of Prabhikara’s 
refusal to recognize it. His positive eategories are but 
four, substance, quality, action, and generality, to which 
Prabhikara adds inherence, force, and similarity: the last 
is expressly denied to be a category by Kumirila, and he 
seems to have rejected the other two as definitely included 
under substance. The inherence (4amavdya) of the 
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logicians he treated as merely a form of the things them- 
selves. In the case of substance both agree in reckoning 
as such earth, water, fire, and air, which are perceptible, 
and ether, soul, mind, space, and time, which must, it 
seems, be ascertained by a species of inference; to these 
Kutnirila adds darkness and sound. Darkness Prabhakara 
rejects as being merely absence of light, but, as he holds 
that the ether is inferred as the substratum of sound, it is 
not clear why he does not include it in his categories. 
Both agree in treating the soul as distinet from the body, 
which is, however, essentially related to it as the soul 
has experience only as connected with mind in a definite 
body, from the senses, and, according to Prabhikara, from 
the Buddhi, It is omnipresent but limited by mind, and 
eternal, and there are many souls, not one only as held by 
the Vedinta, a fact proved by the necessity we are 
under of attributing to other souls action which we 
perceive, and the distinct Dharma and Adharma which 
accompany different bodies, and are not experienced by 
any soul not connected with that body. The two schools, 
however, differ as to the exact nature of the soul, whether 
is pure consciousness or as the substratum of consciousness. 
But both coneur in denying the existence of God: He is 
required neither to superintend the origin and destruction 
of the world, which do not take place at any one moment 
but proceed unceasingly, nor to apportion merit and 
demerit, whieh cannot as subtle qualities of souls be 
affected by anything save soul itself, and the universe 
has “to be regarded as a never-ending process of things 
coming into existence and passing out of it, under the 
influence of the Dharma and Adharma of the souls 
ensouling the bodies coming into touch with those things " 
(pp. 87, 88), The final end is the destruction of the 
present body and the non-production of any future 
body, whereupon the soul ceases to have any experience 
whatever, and can know neither freedom from pain nor 
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positive bliss. In view of this fact it is difficult to deny 
that Prabhakara’s view that the soul is not pure conscious- 
ness is superior to that of Kumarila, which no doubt 
under Vedanta influence asserts it is such consciousness 
and this, as consciousness involves experience, is clearly 
a contradiction in terms. 

With the view of soul as the substrate well agrees the 
assignment to it by Prabhikara of the qualities of Buddli, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, destiny, and 
Saimskiira. Destiny, which takes the form of Dharma or 
Adharma, whose positive content 1s determined by 
seripture alone, is the guiding power of the soul, but 
the Sariskara is of great importance, as it is that which 
necounts for the remembrance of a previous cognition, 
whence the rendering “faculty” adopted by the author, 
The relation of these well-known powers is seen in dreams: 
the possibility of dreams is presented by Sarhskéra, the 
character of the dream experience by destiny. 

Compared with the many points of interest raised im 
chapter ii, the following chapter must be regarded as of 
minor interest, though it contains a full analysis of the 
Mimarthsi system, and adds largely to our knowledge of 
its reasonings, It is rare to find anything obviously 
wrong in the author's views, such as the doctrine that the 
metrieal portions of the Yajurveda are comparatively 
modern (p. 115), which seems based on some misunder- 
standing. Special value attaches to the determined effort 
(pp. 159-67) to make clear the doctrine of the result of 
sacrifice, operating as Apirva according to Kumiarila, or 
as Niyoga aecording to Prabhikara, whose view in this 
case is frankly found defective by the author. 

The lasting value attaching to this learned andthoughttul 
work should not have been lessened by the deplorable 
transliteration adopted, the large number of misprints, 
and the flimsiness of the binding. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 
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THE SWEETS or RervuratTion. An English Translation 
of the Khandanakhandakhidya of Sriharse. By 
G. Tomact and GanGANATHA Juda. Allahabad, 1913. 
lt is clear that the responsibility for the translation of 
the famous work of Sriharsa rests with Dr. Gangiinditha 
Jha, whose name indeed alone appears as the translator 
of the second volume of the work, the part played by 
Dr. Thibaut having been confined to giving assistance in 
the rendering of the earlier portion of the text. It is 
well that the work should have been translated: the 
author prides himself on having introduced hard knots in 
order to repel the wicked and ignorant, which is another 
way of saying that he has made the work as difficult as 
he could. We have therefore to deal, not with obscurity 
caused by profundity of thought, but with the same 
foolish absurdity which induced poets to seek distinction 
by perversion of language and search for the recondite, of 
which Harea’s own Naisadhiya i isa good specimen. But 
the value of this text as a specimen of Indian dialectic is 
sufficiently great to justify the labour spent on making 
a version of it: if even after all the efforts of the 
translator there remain many dark passages, that is 
a matter of no real importance, as the book is destitute 
of constructive thought of any real kind. 

The object of Harsa is to prove that the logicians with 
their assumption of the reality of existence were guilty of 
a complete blunder, and his mode of doing so is the simple 
one of taking each of the definitions set up by the Nyaya 
school and proving it to be untenable. This he does for 
all their Praminas, their categories, and the various forms 
of reasoning, The process is supposed to prove that 
everything is anirvucantya, and the logician is confronted 
with the dilemma that either the arguments and the 
conclusions of Harsa are correct and his definitions are 
wrong, or that the arguments are wrong, and, as they are 
based strictly on the principles of logic, there must be 
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something fundamentally wrong in these principles. This 
+s of course eristie of the worst type, and though it is the 
part of the work on which Harea inordinately prides 
himself its absolute value may be regarded as nil, 
More interest attaches to the positive position which 
lies at the basis of Harsa’s views: as against the Naiyayikas 
he denies the reality of the external world, in this agreeing 
with the Stmyavada of Buddhism, but he parts from that 
school in their denial of the reality of consciousness, and 
accepts with the Vijiinavada the views that cOnsclOUsNeSss 
is real. But from this school he diverges by asserting, as 
against the many, momentary, and constantly changing 
eonsciousnesses accepted by them, the real existence of 
one consciousness, non-differentiated and eternal, which is 
necessarily self-evidenced, and cannot be proved by any- 
thing ¢lse. As against the Naiyayikas this position is 
maintained on the authority of the Veda, which is recognized 
as valid by that school, and it is defended against the 
argument that perception reveals difference on the ground 
that perception shows difference merely between things, 
and cannot differentiate between cognitions and things, 
or between several cognitions. Therefore cognitions cannot 
jie differentiated, and we are driven to the view that 
apparent differences between things are mere false 
appearances, created by the cosmic defect Maya, attached 
inexplicably to the principle of undifferentiated conscious- 
ness, just as in the individual error is due to defect of 
the mind or sense apparatus. Again, the difference stated 
to be perceived by the individual among different things 
cannot be proved: if the difference inheres in the things, 
then they are really related os identical, in virtue of having 
the same thing inherent in them, while, if it does not - 
inhere, there arises the need of establishing a fertitnim 
quid to mediate between difference on the one hand and 
the things which differ on the other, leading to a regressus 
ininfinitum. The obvious reply that the Vedic texts on 
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which the Vedanta theory is built are diverse is met by the 
admission of the relative and conventional reality of these 
texts, but a denial of their absolute reality. As against 
the Vijiinavida, on the other hand, stress is laid on the 
fact that the ordinary view that the object and the cognizer 
are essentially different is contradicted by the fact that 
there is cognition of the I where the subject and object 
of coenition are one, and the view that the cognition and 
the object are different is contradicted by the fact that if 
this were so the consciousness “I know” in which the 
cognition is also the object cognized would be impossible. 
The doctrine of Prabhikara, according to which a cognition 
is apprehended in the process of apprehension of the 
object of the cognition, is rejected, because in the Vedanta 
view pure consciousness has, properly speaking, no object, 
and consciousness is declared to be self-evidenced from its 
very nature. Whereas the Buddhist view is that all 
things cannot be defined, and are devoid of any assignable 
nature or character, the Vedintins declare that absolute 
reality belongs to consciousness alone, while all else is 
neither absolutely real nor yet absolutely unreal, the 
latter statement being due to the fact that otherwise 
there would be flat contradiction with experience. It is 
clear that the position of the Vedintin is an excessively 
difficult one, and Hara cannot be said to make it effective. 
In the opinion of the translator it must be assumed that 
the Vedinta of Saikara was really a compromise between 
the thoroughgoing idealism of the Buddhist Vijiainavada 
and the orthodoxy of the Vedie philosophers, and he 
expressly rejects the view that the doctrine of Sankara is 
adumbrated in the Upanisads. This doctrine, which is 
that adopted in some degree by Jacohi, though he admits 
that the Maya theory arose first in some Aupanisada school, 
is not, however, supported by any very cogent reasoning. 
The similarity between the Vijiinavida and the Vedanta 
ia patent and undeniable: the rydvahdriki satfa of the 
mas. 1916. a5 
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Vedanta has a parallel in the samvurti satta of the Buddhists. 
Gut it is impossible to accept as a serious argument the 
statement (i, p. xu) that “ Buddhisin was from the very 
beginning essentially such as we find it in the 'Tripitaka— 
a philosophy of idealistic nihilism, which holds (1) that 
the fruitful source of all error was the unfounded belief 
in the reality and existence of the external world, (2) that 
all known or knowable objects are relative to a conscious 
subject, and (3) the whole phenomenal world is a mere 
illusion”. That this was the primitive form of Buddhism 
will have to be proved with definite arguments of a very 
decided type, and what is still more important it would 
have to be shown that the pure idealism of the Vedanta 
with the belief in the sole reality of a single consciousness 
is not found in several important passages of the earliest 
Upanisads. It is wholly unnecessary to suppose that 
Sankara and his predecessor Gaudapida were not influenced 
deeply by the Sinyavida and the Vijiinaviida of the 
Buddhists, but it is certainly as yet the most natural view 
to hold that the extreme idealism of the Upanisads led in 
the case of Buddhism to the development of a nihilism, 
which after maintaining itself for a period in the Sinyavada 
was brought into less flagrant contradiction with common 
sense in the Vijiinavada, and indeed later Dharmakirti is 
eredited with going so far as to declare as absolutely real 
the series of fsanas. Such a view of the development of 
the schools is much more probable than one which ascribes 
to Buddhisin the origination of « nihilism without a direct 
precursor in the idealism of the Upanisads which leads 
at once to nihilism by its denial of the activity of the 
Brahman, which is made to consist of consciousness without 
thought: a conception which stands in the most pronounced 
contrast to the Aristotelian conception of the divine nature. 
From the Brahman of the Upanisads, as conceived in the 
doctrine attributed to Yajiavalkya, to nihilism is merely 
a logical step, and it was cuidenthy taken by the Buddhists, 
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but not by the Vedanta school,of which Sankara is the 
most brilliant exponent. 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


THe Diary or ANANDA Raxnoa Pinar, Vol. DI 

There are many who will weleome the third volume! 
of the Diary after « particularly long delay of eight 
years; and their welcome will not be in any way less 
warm than that which they sceorded to the former 
volumes. There is a general feeling that the examination 
and translation of the diary are in the right hands; and 
that when the work is finished we shall have a valuable 
piece of testimony from an unusual point of view as to 
what happened on “the coast” at a critical period in 
the history of the Honourable East India Company's 
Coromandel settlements. 

The third volume deals with the period between 
October 19, 1746, and March 14,1747, only five months, 
but months full of historical importance to the French 
and English Companies, It has always been a source of 
wonder that the diary ‘was written at all. To keep 
a diary or to preserve historical records is entirely _ 
contrary to the genius of the Dravidians of the South. 
This volume affords some elue to the discovery of the 
reason for so wide a departure from the national habit. 
Between pp. 365 and 382 Ranga Pillai records his own 
opinion of himself, his cleverness, his keenness of intellect, 
his boldness of conception, his extraordinary qualifications 
asa Minister of State, and his success as a diplomatist. 
He had a very high opinion of his own importance and 
abilities. The diary was not so much intended as a true 
record of what happened from day to day, as to hand 
down to posterity the greatness and the importance of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai. 


' Obtainable from any of the agents in England or in India for the 
sale of Miulras Government publications, price Hs. 3 or 4s, Gel, 
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M. Dupleix seems to have consulted him in all important 
matters of state, and especially in the transaction of affairs 
with the country powers around. His influence at the 
time was immense. No wonder that he had so high an 
opinion of himself; and that he kept a diary to place his 
actions, which were quite judicious and wise, upon record, 
for the future admiration of his children’s children. There 
is no evidence that he had any intention of publishing 
his diary for the information of the world in general; 
if there was any intention at the back of his mind, it was 
that his own family and descendants should know the 
story of his power and importance. They would probably 
learn of the greatness and the power of Dupleix. He 
wished them to understand that Ranga Pillai was greater 
and more powerful; that he was the superior person whose 
advice was taken by Dupleix in preference to acting on his 
own decision, not only in commercial and municipal matters 
but in political and military matters also. 

One of the principal events of the period was the 
treacherous dealing of Dupleix with the English merchants 
regarding the treaty they entered into with Admiral de la 
Bourdonnais. In the name of their own masters they 
made a definite arrangement with the French Admiral in 
the name of his master, the King of France. Dupleix 
recognized the binding force of the treaty ; but he made 
it impossible for the English Governor and Council to 
observe the conditions. He then tore up the treaty and 
took possession of Madras and all that it contained, This 
is now common knowledge; but the diary may still be 
read with profit, to see how one step led to another in the 
sequence of events during which Dupleix successfully 
twisted one purpose to another. 

Ranga Pillai not only had money and influence at his 
command; he had also a body of trained spies by whom 
he made his inquiries. Requested by Dupleix to discover 
where the English concealed their treasure, he set his aples 
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to work and mentioned some places they had heard of, 
including the well of the English Church. Is it possible 
that the old Church plate, presented by Governor Yale 
and other worthies, was concealed in this way ? 

Another important event was the defeat of Nawab 
Mahfux Khan and his Arcot army of Muhammadan 
soldiers by M. Paradis with a comparatively small force 
of French soldiers, Africans, and Mahé Sepoys. The 
translators deal at some length in the Appendix with the 
probable site of this victory. Yet it seems to be quite 
plain from Orme's narrative that the attack was close to 
the town of Mylapore; that when Malfuz Khan's troops 
gave way they found themselves at once among the 
houses, which were the secondary cause of their confusion. 
This could not have happened if the seene of the attack 
had been that accorded to it by local tradition, which 
appears to be hardly worth a second thought, 

The diarist records that the English merchants were 
not treated as prisoners by Dupletx. They looked forward 
to the time when they would redeem their fort and their 
town; they were received as honoured guests at 
Pondicherry. Meanwhile Dupleix and Ranga Pillai 
plotted with the Nawab of Arcot as to the easiest method 
of getting final possession of the East India Company's 
property on the const. As to the movable property, 
a great part of it was lost in the storm which succeeded 
the capture of the Fort. Much of it had been hidden in 
the town of Mylapore, and was looted by the French when 
they defeated the army of Mahfuz Khan, There was no 
chance of recovery. 

The victory of Paradis incensed the Nizam against the 
Nawabs of Arcot, and the latter against the French; so 
that the Nawabs continued to act ina friendly way to the 
English at Fort St. David, and probably prevented the 
French from taking possession of it, On one oceasion 
the French were driven back to Pondicherry with the loss 
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of nearly all their supplies. Soon after Dupleix persuaded 
the Arcot Nawahs by means of bribes and promises to 
co-operate with him instead of opposing him. ‘The result 
was that the Nawabs struck their camps near Fort 
St. David; and that the French attacked the Fort and 
nearly sueceeded in taking it, The opportune arrival 
of a British fleet saved it. 

It is a pleasure to notice the care with which the 
translation has been made, There are a few little matters 
with which we might quarrel. For instance, Peddunayakkan 
on p.98 is an official title, not a personal name. On p. 211 
occurs the phrase “ Be off with you, sir”; and we wonder 
what the original Tamil is; it can hardly be the restrained 
ceremonious formula of dismissal in common use, Once 
again, on p. 290 Governor Morse is referred to in the text 
as“ General” at Madras; and the translators write after 
it “(sic)” os if it were the mistake of the diarist and not 
of themselves. But there is no mistake. It was the term 
in use by the Company to indicate a person who had more 
than local authority ; they applied it to those whom they 
occasionally gave a wider authority to supervise their 
affairs in India, It is the origin of the second part of the 
title Governor-General, 

These little criticisms do not affect our gratitude to 
all concerned in the production of the volume. We are 
especially grateful to the Government of Madras and the 
translators, who have set to work only just in time to 
prevent portions of the record being lost through decay, 
We hope that another volume will soon make its 
appearance. FRANK PENwy. 


ANNUAL Report oF THE Mysore ARrcHaOLOGIOAL 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE Year 1914-15. By -R. 
Napgasimuacuar. Fol.: pp. 71, with 29 plates. 

We have learned to look forward every year with 
anticipation to the appearance of Mr, Narasimhachar’s 
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Reports, knowing that he always has something interesting 
to tell and something beautiful to show. And this year 
again we are nob disappointed. Here are recorded, and 
excellently illustrated, the surveys of a large number of 
sites of great archeological interest and msthetic charm, 
chiefly temples of the Hoysala period, among which we 
may mention, as particularly beautiful, the Ganga- 
dharéévara temple at Sivagaiga (probably early twelfth 
eentury), the exquisitely carved Lakshminirayana at 
Hosaholalu, the Brahméévara at Kikkéri (a.p, 1171), the 
Pajfichalinga at Govindanhalli (middle of thirteenth 
eentury), the Jain bastis of Kambadahalli, the Saumya- 
kééava of Nagamatngala, and the Mallikirjuna at Basaril 
(A.D. 1235), a perfect little gem of the Hoysala style, 
Several interesting epigraphical finds are also recorded, 
notably a grant referring itself to the reign of a Gatga 
king Vijaya-Krishnavarman, son of Madhavavarman ; if 
this is authentic, it introduces a new complication into the 
knotty problem of the carly Ganga history. 
L. D. B. 


Vittace Foun Tates or Cervyion. Collected and 
translated by H. Parker, late of the Irrigation 
Department, Ceylon. 3 vols. London, 1910-14. 

The indefatigable author of Ancient Ceylon (London, 

1909) has presented us with «a most valuable collection of 

village folk-tales, which he has gathered during his long 

stay in the island of Ceylon, principally in the north- 
central and north-western provinces. During the years 

* 1878-80, when I was busy about my inseription work in 

these provinees, I spent many days in the company of 

Mr. Parker, who was then officer in the Irrigation 

Department, From sunrise to sunset he used to visit his 

tanks, and in the evening, when other people went to 

sleep, he sat up with the natives listening to their stories 
and copying them from their dictation. The result of this 
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work, which has been carried on during thirty years, lies 
now before us in the shape of three handsome volumes. 

Mr. Parker has arranged his stories in two parts. In 
the first one are those told by members of the cultivating 
caste and village Vaeddas; in the second one those related 
of or by members of lower castes; The stories of the 
lower castes again are divided as follows: (1) stories of 
the potters, (2) stories of the tom-tom beaters, (3) stories 
of the washermen, (4) stories of the Durayais, (5) stories of 
the Rodiyis, (6) stories of the Kinnaris. Besides these 
stories of the northern and north-western provinces we 
have, in the third volume (pp. 193-407), a chapter 
containing stories of the western province of Ceylon and 
of Southern India. 

A great number of these stories have parallels in the 
collections of tales belonging to the Continent of India, as 
the Pajiecatantra, the Hitopadega, the Kathasaritsigara, 
the Kathiikoea, the Jitaka, ete. Mr. Parker has taken 
great trouble to append these parallels at the end of each 
tale and also those taken from the folk-tales of Tibet. the 
Cinq cents contes et apologues tirés du Tripitaka Chinois 
(Chavannes), the folklore of the Santal Parganas, the 
Chinese Nights entertainments (Fielde), the Arabian 
Nights, Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa (Dr. Bleek), 
etc. He has given no European variants, and in this he 
was perfectly right, as otherwise the book would have 
assumed double the size of what it is now. 

Mr. Parker has paid great attention to the connexion 
which has existed between Ceylon and some parts of 
Central India (p. 37). He thinks that some of the stories 
mayhave been transmitted byimmigrants from South India 
or even from the valley of the Ganges, and, in order to 
corroborate this opinion, he quotes passages from Niccanka 
Malla’s and Sahasa Malla's inscriptions at Polonnaruwa 
(p. 38). This holds good especially for tales of Indian 
animals as the lion, which has never existed in a wild state 
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in Ceylon. These tales may have originated in Kalinga or 
Magadha or Bengal, and may have passed to Kashmir on 
the one side and to Ceylon on the other. 

At the end of the third volume (pp. 419 ff.) Mr. Parker 
gives the Sinhalese text of some of his stories. ‘The idea 
was suggested to him by Professor Geiger of Erlangen, 
who believes that they will be of interest to philological 
students, retaining as they do some old grammatical forms 
which elsewhere have been abandoned. Mr. Parker points 
out some of these peculiar forms on the pages immediately 
preceding the Sinhalese texts (pp. 413-19), and I shall add 
i few remarks concerning these formes, 

p. 413. A genitive form of nouns and pronouns in ae 
or fae is mentioned, which, according to Mr. Parker's 
statement, is not included in Gunasekara’s grammar. Now 
a genitive in ae (which is, properly speaking, the locative 
termination) occurs already in the Mahikalattaewa 
inseription belonging to the eleventh century. See my 
Aneient Inacriptions in Ceylon (London, 1882), pp. 10, 
55, 77. With the termination fae we may compare the 
plurals in [@ as ayydla, the noblemen, dild, the daughters. 
See Geiger, Literatur una Sprache der Sinhalesen in 
Biihler's Grundriss der indoarisehen Philolegie, p. 58 f. 
Gunasekara, p. 350, derives this la from the Hindi loge, 
* people,” but [ cannot agree with him. 

p. 415. Mr. Parker draws our attention to the 
irregularity in the indefinite forms of the termination of 
feminine nouns. ‘Thus we have gaeniyek and gaeniyek in 
the feminine, but always minifhek in the masculine. This 
irregularity occurs already in the inscriptions of the 
eleventh century (see my Ancient Jnacriptions in Ceylon, 
p-l1) Geiger, |.L, p. 63, says that originally the termina- 


tion of the masculines was ek, of the feminines and neuters: 


ak, but that the confusion began very early. Thus in the 
Ummagesa Jitaka we have voduuek and vaduvak, “a 
earpenter,’ Inthe modern language the termination ek 








rie 
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is used for animated beings and the termination for 
inanimate, e.g. minihek, “a man,” anganek, “a woman,” 
rukak, “a tree,” gayak, “a house.” 

p. 415. Mr. Parker deals with the postposition atin = 
Skt. hastena, which means “of" or “from”. This 
word is occasionally mentioned, but not explained in 
Gunasekara's grammar, p. 80. ‘The oldest passages where 
this word occurs are the slab inscriptions of Kassapa V at 
Anuridhapura (Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. i, No. 4), 
line 38, and the inseription on the pillar near Mineri tank 
(Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, No. 123), A 47, 53, B46. 
Both inseriptions belong to the tenth century. 

One of the most interesting stories in the whole 
collection is No, 188, vol. iti, pp. 38-40: “The Time of 
Scholars.” It is the story of a certain Difpitiya, most 
probably a native of Dippitigama, a village in the north- 
_ western province. In close connexion with this is No, 204, 
vol. iii, pp. 112-14: “How a girl took gruel” Mr. Parker 
compares these stories with the questions and answers 
asked and given by Mahosadha and Amara in the Jaitaka 
No. 546 (vol. vi, pp. 364 ff), and Ralston, Tibetan Tales, 
p. 184. He might have also mentioned the story of 
Mahaushadha and Amari in the Mahivastu, n, pp. 53 ff. 
which is very closely connected with the Jitaka, as 
pointed out by A. Barth in Jornal des Savants, 1899, 
p. 626. Senart, in his edition of the Mahavastu, ii, p. 512, 
compares only the Sieijitaka (Jat. iii, pp. 281 ff) and 
the Story of the Nobleman who became a Needlemaker in 
Beal's Homantic History of the Buddha, p. 95, which 
forms the second part of the legend as given in the 
Mahdvastn (ii, 87-9). Unfortunately the readings in the 
Mahivastu are very corrupt, and it is not possible to 
make out the sense of every stanza, 

I shall mention here o few other stories of particular 
interest :-— 

1. Parker, ii, 23: “Concerning a Royal Prinee and 
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a Princess.” Mr. Parker compares the Vattakajataka (Jat, 
i, 212-14) and several stories from the Kathasaritsigara 
and other collections. He might also have mentioned the 
Vartakapotajataka in Jatakamala, No. xvi, and Cariya- 
a iii, 9, 

. Parker, ii, 94-8: “The Wicked Stepmother.” Parker 
beenganed the Jitakas No. 120 (i, 487) and 472 (iv, 192), 
This is the story of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar or of 
Phedra and Hippolytus, and is common in various forms 
in India. The introductory story of both Jatakas, No. 120 
as well as No. 472, is that of the nun Cifici, who falsely 
declared that she had become pregnant by the Buddha. 
It oceurs also in the commentary to Dhammapada, verse 176 
(ap. Fausbéll, pp. 338 ff.) and in the Apadiina (Actes du 
dixiéme congrés international des Orientalistes, ii, 166 £.). 
The corresponding story in the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists is that about Abhiya (Mahavastu, i, 35-45), 
This Abhiya had falsely accused Nanda, the disciple of 
the Buddha Sarvabhibha, of incontinence committed with 
the daughter of the merchant Uttiya. Afterwards, 
regretting this bad action, he went to the Buddha 
Sarviibhibhd and confessed his fault, Sarvabhibhi accepts 
his confession and promises him that he will one day 
beeome a Buddha at Kapilavastu under the name of 
Cakyamuni. The daughter of the merchant Uttiya, 
however, cannot forgive him his false accusation. In order 
to revenge herself she threatens to persecute him with 
similar accusations during all the subsequent births that 
he will have to pass before reaching the bodhi. 

The development of the story of Cifei is very dramatic, 
We learn from the introductory story to Jitaka 472 and 
from the Chinese version of Hiuen-Thsang (Rémusat, 
fot Koud Ki, p. 183 £.) that she fastened about her belly 
pieces of wood in a bundle in order to show that she was 
pregnant, and in this shape reviled the Buddha in the 
midst of the assembly. Just at that moment Sakka’s 
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throne became hot. He determined to clear up this 
matter, and came thither with four gods in his company. 
The gods took on themselves the shape of mice, and all at 
once gnawed through the cords that bound the bundle of 
wood, which fell down at her feet. The earth yawned, 
Cifteé fell to the lowest hell, and there was born again. 
Hiuen Thsang tells us in the description of his voyage 
that he has seen the cleft in which Cifici disappeared. 

Another version of the same story is the Sundarikiya 
vatthu. It is to be found in the commentary to 
Dhammapada, verse 506, but is not given in ertenso by 
Fausbill, p. 394. Leon Feer, who has published a 
translation of this story in the Journal Asiatique for 
1897, believes that it is the older of the two versions, as it 
omits the bundle of wood and the intervention of Indra, 
and I agree with him on this point. 

3. Vol. i, p. 145, draws our attention to the 
Ayogharajitaka (No, 510, Fausboll, iv, 491 f), where an 
iron house is built where a king's son is contined for 
sixteen years in order to preserve him from a female yaka 
who had carried off two children born previously. He 
might have compared also the Sanskrit version of the story 
in Jatakamala, No. xxxii, and Cariyipitaka, iii, 3. 

There aré many more interesting stories in Parker's 
book, but I will contine myself to the above-mentioned, 
and once more congratulate the author for the good and 
solid work he has given us in these volumes, 


E. MULLER. 
BEnSE, Jonwary, 110. 


Keicwin's REBELLION (1683-4), An Episode in the 
History of Bombay. By Ray and Oniver Srracuey, 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, No, 6. 
Clarendon Press, 1916. 

The authors of this book have made much research of 
books and records to give in it a full and true account 
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of this interesting episode when most of the British 
inhabitants of Bombay rebelled against the East India 
Company, confined the Deputy Governor; and held the 
island in the name and on behalf of the King for about 
a year. 

After reading the book one is left in no doubt that there 
were many errors or wrong views of persons, motives, and 
matters in the accounts given by previous writers, and that 
the rebellion originated, as is stated in the Introduction, 
in the despotism of the Court of Directors dominated by 
Sir Josia Child, who appointed the unpopular but 
subservient John Child as President, forced on the 
reluctant Anglo-Indian community a policy of retrench- 
ment and disarmament quite incompatible with what they 
knew to be necessary for the prestige and even security 
of the English Bombay when the forces of the Moghul and 
the Mahrattas close around had them at their mercy, and 
were only hindered by their own rivalries from swallowing 
them up. It was evident too that the grievance of the 
soldiers as to their pay and allowances, which the Court 
more than once declined to listen to, was just; they were 
grossly cheated; nor can there be doubt that the 
reduction in their number was another cause of trouble. 

The story is well told in a pleasing way, with a fair 
sense Of humour. 


Tne Ceytoyx Axriguary AND Lirerany Recister. Vol, I, 
Parts 1 and 2. Edited by H.C. P, Bet. and Joun M. 
SENAVERATNE, Colombo, 1915. 

Our friends in Ceylon are to be congratulated on the 
‘appearance of this new quarterly, which is welcomed by 
this Society, with the hope, however, that it does not 
indieate the decadence of the Ceylon Asiatic Society's 
Journal. The articles in these two parts, headed by 
one on Guddhaghosa and his work by Sir Robert 
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Chalmers, until lately Governor of Ceylon, are good and 
varied. The Rev. Suriyagoda Sumangala on “The 
Dhammapada and its Commentary, W. F. Gunawardhana 
on“ Parakrama VI and his* Alter Ego’ ", Dr. H. Meerwarth 
on“ Sinhalese Folklore”, H. C, Bell on “ Kirtti Nissanka 
and the Tula-bhara Ceremony, and on Letter from the 
Kandyan Court, 1726", H. W. Codrington on Numismatics, 
and E. W. Perera on “The School Thombo-holder™ as 
examples show how varied they are. Notes and Queries, 
Reviews of Books, ete., make up the two well-edited and 
well-printed large quarto parts. 

The list of papers and notes on hand shows that the 
Editors have good material for the following parts, which 
we shall welcome with hope that nothing may hinder the 
course of the Ceylon Antiquary for many years. 


Tue Rasrurs, a Fiecurmsa Race. By THakuR Sart 
JessragstncHj! Seesopia. East and West, Ltd., 
1915. 

This handsome and finely illustrated quarto book is 
written by one who himself is of the Rajput race, of which 
the Seesodiais a prominent clan, with a view to “especially 
interest the British public in the ruling class of Indian 
Society, whose loyal action at the present moment calls 
for an appreciative understanding of its motives "(p. 1x). 

After a chapter of good general description of the 
Indian Empire, including a very useful list of the 
Native States, their area, population, revenue, ete, and 
the name, title, and race of the reigning princes, are four 
chapters on the Rajputs, their bravery, code of honour, 
obligations to the British Raj, and the services rendered 
by them in past and present times. The history is well 
told as by an enthusiast, and so is the deseription of the 
race and its chiefs. There is a chapter, too, giving on 
account of the leading Rajput rulers in the Mutiny and 
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present times, illustrated with many excellent portrait 
plates of them, some in tine Oriental State dress, some in 
semi-European dress, and some in British uniform, 

[In other chapters the author contends strongly that the 
Princes of India should be made an Advisory Body to 
counsel the Government of India in all matters of 
administration and policy, and with a title such as that of 
Councillors of the Emperor have a voice in Imperial 
matters too, Also that the military capacity of the Rajput 
princes should not be confined to command of their own 
State’s troops, but be used in the service of, the whole 
Indian Army, made open to them up to the highest ranks. 
These are large subjects not to be wone into here and now. 
Mr, Seesodia must have patience. Many changes will take 
place after the War, but he may be sure that the whole 
nation does and will appreciate the magnificent help given 
by the Indian princes in men, money, and materials, as 
well as the valour and devotion of their troops, in this War. 

It is hoped, too, that the British people will read this 
book and so know more about the fighting Rajputs, 
although they may be,as the author says they are (p. 23), 
a “people whose distaste for general information is 


notorious *. 


RECENT ARABIC LITERATURE 

The War has evidently not interfered with the 
publication of Arabic texts. Works in this department 
comprising from 5,000 to 6,000 pages have been issued in 
England, Holland, and Egypt during the last few months ; 
and it is likely that other countries have also not a little 
to show. Of the Egyptian texts it must be said that 
their typography has reached something like perfection ; 
the Khedivial Library which ushers these works into the 
world has employed in addition to the Government Press 
at Boulak those of the Muqtataf, the Hilal, the Manar, 
and the Ma‘irif; and it is hard to say which of the five 


- 
at 
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presses has produced the most beautiful work. Whether, 
however, the person who reads through all this mass is 
likely to be much wiser than he was before 1s open to 
doubt: the matter (except in the case of Qalqashandi's 
treatise) seems to be, at any rate for the most part, 
familiar, if not commonplace. | 

The first place must be assigned to the Luma‘ of Abu 
Nasr b. ‘Ali al-Sarraj al-Tosi (ob, 378 a.u. = 988 A.D), 
conscientiously and excellently edited for the Gibb Trust 
by Dr. R. A. Nicholson. It is a treatise on ethical Siitism, 
a subject on which the editor's authority is very high. 
Besides editing the text he has provided it with an 
analysis of contents, a glossary, and indices, The author 
was a contemporary of Aba Talib al-Makki, whose Qaf 
al-Qulab is not only much lengthier but in every way 
more instructive. The Lwma' is in the main a collection 
of stories and sayings illustrative of asceticism, and they 
indicate, what is of some interest, that im the Moslem 
cities of the fourth century A.n. the Sifis formed com- 
munities, to which letters could be addressed, and which 
therefore must have had some sort of organization, though 
actual orders did not yet exist. How far any credence is 
to be attached to the stories told about the saints is of 
course doubtful; the hagiographer in all countries lets 
lis imagination carry him where it will. This writer 
professes to give some actual letters by famous saints 
in a chapter devoted to their correspondence. These may 
or may not be apocryphal; if the letter of Junaid be 
genuine, this personage would seem to have paid much 
more attention to the sound than to the sense of what he 
wrote. The reason which he alleges for delaying to reply 
is that a former letter of his was opened before it reached 
his correspondent, and its contents were divulged against 
his wishes. The letter which the Lwme' preserves is so 
vague and imeompromising that no one could suffer by its 
publication. 
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Dr, Nicholson observes that Ibn al-Sarraj accepts the 
etymology of Safi from gif “wool”, but he certainly 
exhibits no desire to reject other etymologies, and 
endeavours to show that the word Saji was known to 
Hasan al-Basri before the foundation of Baghdad, and 
even in the days of Paganism. The source of the latter 
statement is easily discovered; it occurs in the work of 
Azraqi, p. 125, where it is said to mean “member of the 
family Siifsh”, identified with one Akhzani, who by 
making of his son a slave of the Ka‘bah had acquired 
eertain rights connected with the Pilgrimage. ‘These 
Bani Sifah are mentioned by Ibn Duraid in his tribal 
etymology, and the name may indeed be ancient, since in 
1 Sam. i, 1 Samuel's genealogy is traced to 1 man named 
Saf, This, however, will not help the author's theory 
that Safi in the sense “ascetic” is pre-Islamic, which is of 
the same value as his illustration from the name taken by 
the Christian Apostles, hawiriyyan, which he renders 
“ wearers of white”, but which really means “ messengers". 
This also disposes of the story of Hasan al-Basri, who 
said he had seen « Sifi making the circuit of the Ka‘bah, 
doubtless with reference to the tribe Sifah. The remaining 
example is not very felicitous: Sufyan al-Thauri said that 
had it not been for Abii Hashim the Safi he would never 
have known the exact meaning of hypocrisy, Sufyiin 
died many years after the foundation of Baghdad, the 
citizens of which are said to have invented the term, 
and one may suspect that Safi is corrupt for Kafi. 
What appears from Azraqi is that the use of the word 
for tribesman of Sifah is earlier than any association of it 
with asceticism; and owing to the latter association the 
tribe was presently eredited with this practice, This 
appears in Sam‘ini’s gloss and the 7iij al-Araa, 

The Fakhir of al-Mufaddal Ibn Salama, edited from 
MSS. at Constantinople and Cambridge by C. A. Storey, 
M.A., printed for the Trustees of the de Goeje Fund, 

mas. 1016, on 
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Leyden, Brill, 1915. This is a work much in the style of 
the Amthal al“Arab of the same author (ob. 290 at), 
published in Constantinople 1300 a.4., and containing the 
interpretation and supposed origin of various Arabie 
phrases, The editing appears to be very careful and 
scholarly. From the nature of the case the bulk (if not 
the whole) of the matter is already familiar, as Arabic 
authors are never tired of parading this kind of learning. 
The great storehouse called Lisdén al-Arab appears to 
contain most, if not all, the glosses, while Maidanis 
collection of proverbs has a large proportion of the stories. 
Perhaps the book may contain some shawahid (proof- 
verses) and details which have not previously seen the 
light. Mufaddal is « comparatively late grammarian, and 
some of the works whence he drew appear to be in 
existence, Still, the merits of the editor are in no way 
diminished by these facts, and his work will count as 
a contribution to the history of Arahic glossology. 

The Afeesa'is of ‘Uthmin Ibn Jinni, vol. 1, Khedivial 
Library Series, Cairo, 1914. Of the author of this 
work, who died 392 a.n., Yaqit has a copious biography, 
excerpted in the preface. The number of pages of vol. 1 
is 569, and we are told that a second is to follow, though 
it is not stated whether it will be the last. It deals with 
the philosophy of language, and one of the (apparently 
very few) interesting passages which it contains, on the 
question whether speech is conventional or inspired, is 
quoted by Suyiti in his Mushir (2nd ed., i, 7), The 
Cairene editor appears to be ignorant of Persian, since 
(p. 43) he gives mordun and sirrwn as Persian words, 
whereas they should of course be mard and sar. In 
general, however, he has done his work well, Ibn Jinni’s 
matter is ordinarily of little value. Thus he has a 
lengthy diseussion showing that the Arabs care more 
for sense than for form; his argument is that properly 
the infinitive of the quadriliteral forms of the triliteral verb 
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should have been assimilated to that of the quadriliterals 
proper; the Arabs gave the former separate intinitives in 
order that the significance of the additions to the stem 
should not be blurred. 

On p. 393 there is a notice which the present writer 
does not remember to have seen elsewhere, but which 
may conceivably be of importance. It comes ultimately 
from Hammad al-Rawiyah (ob. 160 a.,). According to 
this, Nu‘man, prince of Hirah, ordered the early Arabic 
poems to be copied out on fang (boards f) and buried ; 
when Mukhtar became supreme in Kufah (66 aH.) he 
was told that a treasure was buried in the White Palace, 
and drdered it to be unearthed. It proved to consist in 
these poems; thence it came that the people of Kufah 
were more learned in poetry than those of Basrah., 

This statement by Hammad al-Riwiyah is of great 


interest, for it implies that “the Poems of the Arabs” 


first came to light in the time of Mukhtar, ie. some 
thirty years before the birth of Hammad himself in 
95 a.H. The collections of “early poetry" were then 
traceable to Kufah, and the question arose how they 
came to be there; and to this the reply was given that 
they had been unearthed in the time of the notorious 
forger Mukhtar. Hammad himself is said to have begun 
life as a thief, and to have been an unserupulous forger of 
verses. Hence this anecdote seems to add one considerable 
nail to the coffin of the “early Arabian poetry”. The 
poems inserted by Ibn Ishaq in his Life of the Prophet are 
said to have been written to order for that work; other 
early poetry in the hands of the people of Kufah was 
the work of Khalaf al-Almar. 

We miss a table of contents, which could easily have 
been made, sinee the sections are distinct and have headings; 
perhaps this will be supplied in the next volume, 

ALI‘tisém, by Abt Ishaq Thrihim b. Misi al-Shatibi, 
3 Wolumes, KAhedivial Library Series, 1915-14. The 


Hae. 
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author of this work was of Granada, and died T90 a.n. 
A lengthy book by him called Muwéafagdt was published 
in Tunis, 1302. The present work is a treatise on Bid’, 
i.e. Innovations. The sheets have had the advantage of 
revision by the well-known Islamic reformer Mohammed 
Rashid Rida, editor of the Mandr, who has enriched the 
margin with valuable references. The matter is highly 
technical and juristic; it throws some light on the history 
of Islamic practices, but in the main is oceupied with 
subtleties. The reader, eg, of §8 on the difference 
between an Innovation and a Reform will not be much 
clearer as to the distinction when he gets to the end than 
he was at the beginning. 

Al-Iikam ft Upiil al-Ahkiim, by Saif al-din ‘Ali 
al-Amidi, 4 volumes. Khedivial Library Series, 1914. 
The author of this treatise died in Damascus 631 a.n. 
‘His work is on the Principles of Jurisprudence, and 
appears to be the lengthiest whieh has hitherto been 
published. Owing to the excellence of the typography 
it is also easier to use as a book of reference than the 
similar treatises whieh have been printed in Egypt or 
lithographed in India. 

Of Qalgqashandi’s work, of which two more volumes 
(vy and vi) have appeared, some account was given in an 
earlier number. Vol. vi is full of interesting details 
eoncerning the technique of official correspondence. In 
general it is doubtful whether the choice of works for 
publication made by the suthorities of the Khedivial 
(now Sultanic) Library will quite commend itself to 
European taste; still, we ought not to be ungrateful, 
and the most dreary volume may well contain some notice 
or excerpt which can be turned to excellent account, 

Fntishdr al-khatt al-Arabi (The Spread of the Arabic 
Script in the Eastern and Western World), by ‘Abd 
al-Fattah ‘Ubaidah. Cairo, 1915. This short treatise, of 
which a French translation is promised, gives the history 
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of the Arabie seript, including its employment for other 
languages besides Arabic and the use of other scripts for 
the Arabic language. The matter seems well selected and 
lueidly arranged. One could wish that rather more space 
had been devoted to the Kutie writing, but this would 
have involved the introduction of many plates, roing 
beyond the scope of the author. There is still much that 
is obscure in Arabic palwography. An advertisement once 
appeared of the publication of the work whence the notice 
is got of the origin of diacritic points, viz. the Tashiy of 
Abi Ahmad al-‘Askari; but the present writer has been 
unable to procure it. In the ‘qd Farid (11, 166) letter- 
writers are told that they should not insert either diacritic 
points or vowels except im rare cases; and in the papyri 
studied by the present writer they are rarely to be seen. 
Yet without these diacritic points the letters are not 
merely similar but identical. Further, in numerous MSS. 
and even printed books there are two parallel systems 
employed simultaneously; the letter that should have 
a dot is dotted, whereas that which should not have 
the dotis also marked. Since the latter is called mulmal, 
“let free," it is probable that the word mu‘jam applied 
to the former means “locked”; but why this rare word 
should have been selected for the purpose is another 
puzzle, 

A List of Words and Phrases in the Bagrah Dialect of 
Arafic, compiled by Captain RK. Campbell Thompson, 
M.A., F.S.A,, in co-operation with Elias Georges and the 
other Interpreters employed with Headquarters, Indian 
Expeditionary Foree “D". Simla, Government Central 
Branch Press, 1915. This pamphlet of 21 pages is 
intended for the use of Army men, and should serve 
its purpose exceedingly well. There are very few words 
in this collection which are unfamiliar to those who speak 
the dialects of Egypt and Syria; the most surprising 
is “akeo for “there is”. It looks like the thi of the 
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Babylonian Talmud, but it may be something wholly 
different, Otherwise the vocabulary seems the familiar 
mixture of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and European words 
which constitutes vulgar Arabic. Probably there is no 
language in the world which suffers more by descent 
from its classical pedestal than Arabic; the literary 
dialect is majestic, the patois suggests low comedy. 
D. S. M. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE BanyLONIAN Section. Vol. V : 
Historical and Grammatical texts. Vol. VI: Gram- 
matical texts. By Anno Porset. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Firat Notice 
It is long since the Assyriological world had two such 
important volumes as these, notwithstanding all that has 
been diseovered and published in the realm of Babylonian 
legendary lore and plulology. It 1s needless to say that 
the work, like all that we receive at the hands of German 


‘specialists who have come to the fore, is very thorough, 


very cautious, and, at the same time, very suggestive. 

Volume V contains the texts, excellently copied on 
eighty-five plates, to which are added forty plates of 
photographic reproductions, which, however, might have 
been more successful. They form nevertheless a valuable 
means of controlling the author's readings. 

[It is needless to say that, of all the inscriptions con- 
tained in these volumes, that dealing with the Creation 
and the Flood attracts the most attention. It is true that 
the new text only gives another version of legends already 
known, but the differences are so very interesting and 
important, and bear so strikingly upon the beliefs of the 
Babylonians, that they have become at once documents 
of the first importance. 
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The tablet in question is described as being 14:3 cm. 
high by 17-Sem. wide, and having three columns on each 
side. The upper part of the obverse and the lower part 
of the reverse are wanting, about one-third only of the 
original text being preserved. It is not improbable that 
other portions of the inscription may ultimately be found. 
The writing is clear, but somewhat defaced in places. 

Where the text opens, a goddess, either Nin-tu or 
Nin-hursag (two names of the mother-goddess), speaks of 
a projected destruction of mankind, her creation. The 
people, however, were apparently to return to their 
settlements, and rebuild their cities, uniting, as may be 
suggested, under the gods’ protection. Nin-hurssg, it 1s 
stuted, had created the black-headed ones (mankind, 
especially the Babylonians), had planted in the ground 
the root of the ground, and then the gods had called into 
existence suitably the four-limbed beasts of the field. 

After o considerable gap, we have again, seemingly, 
a divine personage speaking, and the subject is the 
development of man in civilization. The deity had created 
the insignia of royalty and perfected the divine law. 
Five cities, with their commanders, or the lke, were then » 
proclaimed. These were Eridu, governed by Nudimmud 
(Ea); Diir-Kis; Larak or Larancha, governed by Papil- 
hursag; Zimbir (Sippar), governed by Utu (the sun-god) ; 
and Suruppak, the native city of the Babylonian Noah, 
governed by the god Suruppak, or, as his name may also 
be read, Sukurra. This portion, with the line stating 
that the deity saw to the irrigation-works of the land, 
agrees with the bilingual story of the Creation in making 
artificial as well as natural things the work of the gods, 

After a second considerable gap, Poebel sees in the 
defaced opening lines of the third column references to 
“ the people " and to “a rain-storm ", suggesting the coming 
of a Flood. Nin-tu, the great mother-goddess, in his 
rendering, cries out like a woman in travail on account 
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of the destruction of her people, as does Mah (another 
name of the mother-goddess) in the Gilgame4-version first 
published by George Smith. 

After a passage in which the gods take counsel together, 
we have the first mention of Zi-i-suddu, as the Babylonian 
Noah is called in this inseription, As read by Poebel, 
this royal patriarch was a pasisu or anointing-priest, 
having power with the gods, whom he at this point 
proceeds to invoke and conjure with all humility, 
apparently to induce them to abandon their intention of 
destroying mankind. The text is here too mutilated to 
enable all the details to be made out, but this section 
seems to state that the god Ea announces to the Patriarch 
the determination of his fellow-divinities to put an end to 
the human race. 

The description of the great catastrophe is not reached 
until we come to column five, where it is given in the 
following poetical form :-— 


“ All the mighty wind-storms as one rushed forth— 
A water-flood over the hostile raged. 
After for 7 days and 7 nights 
The water-flood had raged over the land— 
After the mighty boat had been carried away by the wind- 
storms over the swollen waters, 
Uta (the sun-god) came forth again, in heaven and earth 
making day. 
Hi-ti-suddu opened a window of the mighty boat: 
The hero Utu makes his light to enter within the mighty 
Zi-t-suddu, he who is king, 
In the presence of Utu prostrated himself. 
The king sacrifices an ox, slanghters a sheep.” 
At this point the text becomes imperfect, and then breaks 
off altorether. 
Once again we have the incidents of the Flood-story 
translated by George Smith—the rain-storm lasting seven 
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days and seven nights, the sun shining after that length 
of time into the ark, and Zi-ii-suddu's sacrifice to the 
deity, though this would seem to have taken place whilst 
he was still within the vessel, and not—unless two acts 
of sacrifice were recorded—after he had come forth. 

The fragment of the sixth and last column refers to 
the immortal life which was conferred upon the patriarch, 
who prostrated himself before Ana-Enlilla (a compound 
deity representing heaven and the atmosphere, or heaven 
and earth) :— 


” Life like a god he gave him— 
Eternal life like a god he confers upon him.” 


The last lines apparently related how the seed of mankind 
was made to live again in the Land of Tilmun—the 
region of the Persian Gulf. 

Hardly less interesting is the list of legendary kings, 
divine aud human, Sumerian and Akkadian. But if these 
inscriptions are less interesting, they are more satisfactory 
in being at first partly, and later wholly historical. Many 
surprises, moreover, meet us therein, As in many 
histories of primitive times, the reigns are of fabulous 
length, though many of the names would seem to be 
historical—indeed, the dynasties of the earliest period 
present, seemingly, many names of human kings inter- 
spersed with those of gods. An extract from the first 
column, which gives the earliest kings, will show of whit 
the royal lists consist :-— 

9, Galumu™ (var. Kalumu™) reigned 900 years. 

10, Zugagib (var. Zukakib) reigned 840 years. 

11. Arpo™ (var. Arpi), son of a citizen, reigned 720 
aul 

12. Etana, the shepherd, reigned 635 (625) years. 

18. Walih (var. Balih, the god Illat), son of Etana, 
reigned 410 years. 

14. Enme-nu(n)na reigned 611 years. 
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15. Melam-Kis, son of Enme-nunna, reigned 900 years. 
16. Bar-sal-nunna, son of Enme-nunna, reigned 1200 


years. 
17. Mes-za-mug, son of Bar-sal-nunna, reigned .. . .. . 
18. En-gis-cugu (?), son of Bar-sal-nunna........ . 
19. Enme-dur-mes, , .... 4... «> 

20). i o# zatu-tapu™, or 2 ff ee flee 


21. Enme-bara-gi-éu (7), the... ....... 
22. Gan-ma-bi- . . .(?), reigned 900 (or 960) years. 
23. Ak (or Mé, “ battle”), son of Enme-bara, reigned 625 
years. 
Total: 23 kings, 1800 + « yeara 3 months and 
3 days, 

As the names of the first eight kings are lost or 
uncertain, we cannot tell to which nationality they 
belonged, but those in lines 9-11 are to all appearance 
Semitic (Akkadian), as well as the names in lines 12 
and 20. Semites had, therefore, even at this exceedingly 
remote period, reached the throne. If, however, Nimrod 
(i.e. Merodach) was the first ruler ‘of Babylonia, that 
would naturally make the monarehy a non-Semitic 
(Sumerian) foundation. Evidence as to which of the two 
nationalities was the first to settle in Babylonia is still 
wanting. 

With regard to these rulers, Poebel makes the 10th 
(Zugagib) to mean “the scorpion” (Semitic Zuqaqipu), 
and Etana, the 12th, is apparently the celebrated ruler 
who ascended to heaven to supplicate the goddess Itar 
on account of the delayed birth of his son—probably 
the Walih or Balih of line 18. ‘The last-named seems to 
be identified with the god lat, “Foree.” Enme-nunna, 
the I4th name, is possibly the Ammenon of Berosus, 
who is there said, however, to have reigned 12 dari or 
43,200 years. The identification of Enme-nunna (* the 
great high priest") with Ammenon, however, would seem 
to be impossible, on account of the discrepancy in the 
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length of their reigns, Though the numeral be raised to 
the “third power”, this would make only 10 sar 1 ner 
and 1 s0s—i.e. 36,660 years. But perhaps Berosus gives 
us the summation of the existence of the dynasty to 
which he belonged. 

In the next dynasty the 4th king was Tammuz, of the 
city of HA-A, who seems to have reigned only 100 years. 
He was succeeded by Gisbil-gameS or Gilgames, the ruler 
who had the privilege of seeing the Babylonian Noah and 
hearing at his lips the story of the flood. He ruled for 
126 (or 186) years. 

T. G. PincHes. 


Copric Texts, Edited with introductions and English 
translations by E. A. WaLtis BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D. 
Vol. I. Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, 
from the Papyrus Codex Oriental 5001 in the British 
Museum. With 5 plates and 7 illustrations in the text. 
Bvo; pp. x 424, 1910. 12s, net. 
Vol. If. Coptic Biblical Texts... With 10 plates. 
Svo; pp. Ixxxvili + 349. 1912. 16s. net. 
Vol. Ill. Coptic Apocrypha . . - With 58 plates. 
Svo: pp. Ixxvi +404. 1918. 20s. net. 
VoL IV. Coptie Martyrdoms, ete. ... With 82 plates. 
Svo; pp. Ixxvit 523. 1914. 17s. Gd. net. 
Vol. V. Miscellaneous Texte... With 40 plates and 
2) illustrations in the text. Svo: pp. elxxxi r 1216, 
1915. 40s, net. 

The Coptic literature is one of the bye-paths on the 
high road of the Christian literature of the first four or 
five centuries. It owes everything to Christianity ; nay, 
the very language is the product of that new religious 


life which sprang up in the Nile Valley soon after the 


first seeds had been sown into what proved a fertile soil. 
It marked a complete break with the past, nowhere 30 
glaringly idolatrous than in Egypt with its temples and 
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idols, with its mummies and sacred script, with a Pantheon 
as rich as, if not richer than, the one gathered at a later 
time in Rome. The new faith no doubt appealed to the 
lowly in spirit and to the illiterate masses. If, then, it were 
to reach the submerged, the new teaching—and the Bible in 
the first place—had to be taught in the language of the 
Fellaheen of old. Greek, however, was then the language 
of State and Church and of the higher society, so much so 
that the Bible had to be translated first into Greck, even 
for the Jews who had settled in Egypt in large numbers. 
But Greek was an alien tongue not easily understood by 
the people at large. And the further one went up-stream 
its influence would be felt less and less until it became 
au dead tongue to the inhabitants of Upper Egypt. Still 
more so to the numerous dwellers in the desert who had 
sought refuge from the temptation of Satan, who seemed 
to have haunted the cities and only rarely ventured out 
among the poorsecluded souls. These clothed their naked 
limbs with sacks woven of hair and lived upon the scanty 
gifts of pious town dwellers, or by the earning of their 
basket-weaving and mat-making labours. The “lausiaca" 
gives us a picturesque insight into that peculiar life of 
Avva Pafnuti or Avva Anthony, the abbot of that monkish 
confraternity, the forerunners of the more opulent 
monastic order and richly endowed cloisters in Byzantium 
anid especially in the West. That monk was more of the 
type of John the Baptist than of any Western saint. 
These monks panted for a fray with Satan and the 
legions under his command, and nothing pleased them more 
than to hear how this or that brother had come out 
victorious from sneh a contest. For, not only had he 
vanquished the Evil One, but he had earned for himself 
and occasionally for others the kingdom of heaven. But 
in order to win the contest against the power of evil 
anew weapon had to be forged to give the faithful the 
means of effective protection, So they fashioned a new 
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spiritual armour. They took the elay of Egypt and 
fashioned a vessel fit for the reception of the new 
doctrine and placed it within the reach of the masses. 
The language of the “untutored” dispossessed became 
the vehicle for the new teaching, and Coptic became 
a literary language. To the Christians of Alexandria 
Greek was, so to say, the sacred language. Almost 
without exaggeration everything found in the Coptic 
literature goes back to a Greek original, To translate 
from so highly a developed language as the Greek into 
a primitive language like the Coptic was a problem the 
solution of which is highly interesting. 

Those who started using the vernacular for the trans- 
lation of the Seriptures, and then of the theological 
literature of their time, were confronted with almost 
insurmountable difficulties, The new language was that of 
the untutored classes, poor in words beyond the immediate 
necessities of life and certainly wanting in expressions 
corresponding to the subtle Greek terms for spiritual, 
abstract notions. The uncouth could not easily cope 
with the most refined. The translators were, moreover, 
handicapped by the fact that the Greek writings were 
“holy writings. No liberties, nay not even philological 
liberties, could be taken with the Word of God. The 
Greek Scriptures were divinely inspired writings, and to 
touch or alter or modify a single sentence therein had 
to be avoided at all costs. They hit upon a peculiar 
device, resorted to also by other translators when face to 
face with technical terms. They simply left the Greek 
words untranslated ; they merely transliterated them into 
the new alphabet. The Greek translation of the Scriptures 
was om sufficient justification. The LAX had set the 
example. Whenever a technical expression or « Hapax- 
legomenon baffled their ingenuity they gave up the 
attempt of a translation, and they simply left the Hebrew 
word untranslated and merely transliterated 1t. But 
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the Greek vocabulary is infinitely richer than the 
primitive Coptic. Hence we get an extraordinary medley 
of Coptic and Greek, numerous already in the Bublieal 
texts and overwhelming in the apocryphal and hagio- 
graphical literature. The proportion of the Greek to the 
Coptic is occasionally as high as one-third. The monks— 
for in the first place it is the literature of the monks— 
had to use these Greek words whether fully understood 
or not. The importance of this fact for Greek philology 
and for the criticism of the Greek originals of these 
Coptic writings is self-evident. It is doubtful whether 
Greek originals have been preserved of so high an 
autiquity as is represented by the Coptic version. These 
prove then of great value in the reconstruction of the 
oldest form of these Greek writings, notably for the LAX 
and for the N-T. The readings contained in the Coptic 
are a valuable help for critical investigations. Moreover, 
in modern times an increased interest is being shown in 
the Greek vernacular of the Near East. 

It has become more and more evident that the Greek 
Bible is the most remarkable monument of that popular 
Greek parlance, which differed profoundly from the so- 
called classical and led to the Byzantine and modern 
Greek. Not only is the vocabulary different but also the 


- syntactical construction, and even the pronunciation has 


undergone a decidedchange. In the Coptic transliteration 
and in the Slavish literal translation we have so many 
witnesses more to that transformation. But poor and 
limited though the Coptic literature may be, it is none the 
less of peculiar import from two points of view. The first 
is the contents, the second the time of its ending. It 
eame as it were to a sudden close and therefore gives 
a terminus ad quem for the date of the writings in 
Coptic. The invasion and occupation of Egypt by the 
Muhammedans put practically a violent end to that 
Christian literature. Thus, most that is found in Coptic 
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must be auterior to the seventh century. The contents 
again claim our special attention. Though the air of 
Egypt was filled with the noise of the theological disputes 
of contending factions, yet the echo of it had evidently 
not fully reached the dwellers in the desert. Their faith 
was too simple to be drawn into the subtleties of dogmatic 
hair-splitting, nor was their orthodoxy of such a definite 
character clearly to distinguish between canonical and 
apocryphal, orthodox or heretic, especially Gnostic writings. 
The essential condition was that it should be mteresting 
and correspond to their views. The miraculous has 
always exercised a profound influence upon the masses ; 
the more wonderful the exploits of a samt, the more sure 
was his biography to meet with a devout reception. 
Heretical teaching, or what was afterwards so called, had 
also found a propitious soil in Egypt, and the followers of 
such teaching also appealed to the masses by translating 
their most important seriptures into the vernacular. 
Only in Coptic have been preserved such writings as 
the Pistis Sophia, the Books of Teu, and others of 
a similar character. It is thus that the Coptic hterature 
is one of exceptional value to the theologian as well as to 
the philologist. A clear picture of what may be termed 
a Coptic monk's library is now afforded to us by the 
volumes published by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge under 
the title of Coptic Terts, the full titles of which have 
been given above. 

In the light of the foregoing the high value of this 
important publication 1s made manifest, Almost every 
branch is here represented by a number of texts. Within 
close upon 3,000 pages of text and translation, exclusive 
of about 450 pages of introduction in these five volumes, 
no less than fifty texts have been published for the first 
time from the treasures of the British Museum. It was 
the result of a happy co-operation of two prominent 
members of the staff that made this publication possible— 
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Dr. L. D. Barnett, the Keeper of the Oriental MSS., worked 
hand in hand with Dr. Wallis Budge, the well-known 
scholar, to whom the world of Oriental scholarship owes 
so much. With his usual skill and keen insight he 
prepared the publication of the originals, co-ordinated the 
fragments, translated them into English, and gave faithful 
account of the MSS. and of the contents in learned 
introductions, in which also many other points of literary 
and historical interest have been touched upon. 
Dr, Budge, moreover, has an eye for the palwographical 
side, and he pays special attention to the illustrations and 
ornamentations of the texta in question. As one would 
expect from an Egyptologist, Dr. Budge is also able to 
show the close connexion in thought and belief in many 
of these Coptic tales with Egyptian myths and legends. 
OF these texts we have, in Vol. I, various discourses on 
morality and continence by Chrysostomus, Athanasius, 
Basilius, etc. Vol. I] contains the Books of Deuteronomy 
and Jonah of the O.T., and of the N.T. the Acts and the 
Apocalypse. In Vol. IIT are a good many apocrypha of 
the N,T., such as the Resurrection by Bartholomew, the 
Repose and Mysteries of St. John, etc, to which may be 
added a fragment of the Apocalypse of St. Paul in Vol. V. 
No fragments of the Gospels are included here and 
also not a single one of the apocrypha of the O.T. OF 
course, by this term there are meant here the pseudepi- 
grapha. In Vol. IV we have various martyrdoms, 
among these the famous martyrdom of Eustathius 
(Placides), which, by its romantic character, has become 
one of the most popular of the legends of saints and 
even a popular tale. Among the miscellaneous texts 
of Vol. V we find many encomia on the Virgin Mary, 
the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and o 
discourse on the discovery of the Cross by Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

In not a few instances parallel texts from the Ethiopic 
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and even Syriac have been added in the original with an 
English translation. Every volume, moreover, contains 
full indices of Greek words in Coptic transeriptions, and 
taking all the five volumes together there are no less than 
145 plates in which the originals have been admirably 
reproduced, In many instances the facsimiles are almost 
more legible than the originals, and 27 illustrations have 
been reproduced in the introductions. I should like to 
mention here the fact that some of these rather rude 
illustrations agree as motives with the more elaborate and 
more artistic illustrations of the ancient Hebrew Bibles 
which I have reproduced from the originals in my 
possession in “Illuminated Hebrew Bibles”, London, 
1910. Thus the Coptic illustrations confirm the hypo- 
thesis which I ventured then to make that these 
illuminations were of an Egyptian origin, Some of the 
tracery again seems to be the basis of similar motives in 
the famous Irish Kells MS., for which hitherto no 
direct original had been found. There is no doubt that 
Irish monks have been in Egypt, whence they brought 
much of the apocryphal literature into Ireland at a very 
early date, and it is therefore not unlikely that they may 
have borrowed some of these tracings for the illuminations 
they afterwards used in Ireland. 

The typographical execution of the whole collection 
could not easily be excelled, if excelled at all. Thus, 
every side of investigation has been served In an 
exceptional manner by this publication, for which the 
author deserves also a special encomium, although there 
are encomia enough among the texts, from all interested 
in Coptic literature in ‘general and in many problems 
connected with it in particular. No less ought the 
Trustees of the British Museum to be thanked for the 
munificence displayed im the publication of these 
valuable volumes. What luck for the poor Coptic 
literature, that the publications of the volumes had taken 
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place between 1910 and 1915, and before the era of 
enforced economies, which strike in the first place at the 
treasures of the British Museum. Such economies would 
now have relegated the musings of the monks of old 
back to that desert from which modern scholarship and 
the search after light had drawn them to the very 
centre of that wider world from which the anchorites 
had fled. For this wider world is not the world of the 
Evil One, as these poor souls believed. It may be a world 
of temptation, of curiosity, and it is a source of deep 
satisfaction that Dr. Budge, as well as the Trustees, have 
yielded to the temptation of sending these books out into 
that wide world and to have opened to our curiosity 
a new field for research and investigation by the scholarly 
publications of these peculiar remnants of old. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(Jannary-March, 1916) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE Roya. Asiatic Sociery 
January 11, 1916.—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the chair, 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. J. Ghest Cumming. 
Mr. W. H. Moreland, C.5.1. 
Lieutenant W. RB. Patterson. 
Pandit Ram Swarupa Kanshala. 
Mr. Moti Lal Manucha. 
Pandit Venkanna Bhatta. 
Raja &. Tribubhan Deb, of Bamra. 
Maulvi Mohammad Zaka Ullah Khan. 
Four nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith read a paper entitled “ Akbar the 
Great Mogul, 1542-1605 ”. 
A discussion followed,in which Dr, Pollen and Professor 
Hagopian took part. 


February 8, 191¢6—Sir Charles Lyall in the chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Mrs. Zahid Subrawardy. 
Kavira) Jaminibhushan Roy Kaviratna. 
Mr. Jnananjan Chatterjee Vidvabinode, 
Sir Harry Lushington Stephen. 
Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 
Professor Margoliouth read a paper on the “ Islamic 
Pulpit ". 
A discussion followed, in which Dr, Gaster and 
Mr. Yusuf Ali took part. 
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March 14, 1916.—Sir Charles Lyall in the clair. 

The following were elected members of the Society :-— 
Miss Ethel Pope. 
Sahib Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Ghani. 
Professor Leonard W. King. 
Babu Phanindra Lal Moitra. 
Mr. Santosh Kumer Mukherjee. 
Mr. Seth Padamraj Ramwala. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

The Campbell Memorial Gold Medal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was presented to 
Professor A. A. Macdonell by the Right Hon. Lord 
Sandhurst, G.C.S.1. An secount of the meeting will 
appear in the next number of the Journal. 


II. Princteat, CONTENTS or OntEsTaL JOURNALS 
I. Jounnan Astatigue. Série XI, Tome V, No. i. 
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NOTES ON THE GAERI DIALECT oF MODERN PERSIAN 
A COMMENTARY ON THE ACCOUNT OF THE DIALECT 
GIVEN IN THE GRUNDRISS DER IRANISCHEN 
PHILOLOGIE ' 
By Mason PD I. R. LORIMER 


[HE following notes are based on material whieh 

I collected in Kerman during the months June to 
October, 1914. The spare time at Inv command was less 
than | eould have desired, and a Benjamin's portion of it 
was devoted to the more interesting and less exploited 
Bakhtiari dialect, while the local Kermani dialect provided 
afurther distraction. In these circumstances m ¥ researches 
were not exhaustive, but I think they will be found to 
have done something towards rendering our knowledge 
more exact. 

Unfortunately, efforts begun in June, 1914, have as yet 
failed to procure me copies of the works of Berésine, 
Kehatsek, Justi, or Houtum-Sehindler, and I have therefore 
had to limit this article to a criticism of the materia| 
contained in the G.LP. This, however. appears to have 

‘G.LP. i, 2 (1895-1901), ase. ‘viii, subsec, iii, ““The Central 
Dialects," by Wilhelm Geiger. 

Jhkas, 1916, aH 
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been entirely, or principally, derived from these sources, 
and, I hope, may in fact present a co-ordinated review of 
all the material available in them which is of importance 
or Inberest. 

It is desirable that I should give some account of the 
methods of investigation which I pursued, and of the 
sources of information on which I was able to draw. 

My first step was to work out the grammatical forms 
of the dialect, nominal and pronominal forms and inflexion, 
verbal paradigms, ete. with the help of a man who 
himself talked the Yezdi sub-dialect, but was also familiar 
with the Kermani. This man, by name Burzu, had seen 
something of the world, having spent some years in 
Bombay, and proved himself after a little practice both 
intelligent and painstaking, The medium used was 
ordinary Persian, 

Having in this way acquired some knowledge of the 
ordinary forms and structure of the language, | set him 
as themes the subjects of marriage, birth, and “ burial” 
customs, and in due course he delivered discourses on 
these subjects which I took down verbatim, paying all 
the attention in my power to the correct phonetic 
representation of his speech, These records were read 
through at the time, and again Inter, and annotated with 
& view to their subsequent full translation. They amount 
to about twenty-seven quarto pages of manuscript. After 
this I] drew up a long list of common English words in 
alphabetical order, and as far as was possible obtained and 
wrote down their Gabri equivalents. This has provided 
me with a very incomplete but useful vocabulary. 

I then procured the services of two or three Kermani 
Gabrs, of whom I eventually selected one, Bihzid, son of 
Sim, os the most intelligent and articulate. He was 
a schoolmaster of the old type, with a good knowledge of 
Persian, but nothing of the “new” Western learning. 
I made him tell me stories which I took down from 
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dictation, again paying scrupulous attention to phonetics. 
Asin the previous case, the bulk of these were carefully 
read through and annotated ; but at the end time failed, 
Approximate vernacular transcriptions of some of those 
narratives were also procured. he narrative material eo 
procured amounts to about 100 quarto pages of MS, 

Every endeavour was used to obtain stories of true 
Gabri origin, but T fear that only samples of the common 
Persian stock were provided ; and Gabn poetry, or verse, 
appears to be non-existent, 

The present notes are hased on a complete and careful 
eallation of all the material thus obtained. The multiplicity 
of parallel forms showing only slight phonetic variation 
will be remarked, and perhaps criticized. Such detail 18, 
however, necessary if an honest endeavour is made to 
record phonetically with nccuracy what is actually said, 
and an occasional excess, even, of attention to the variations 
of everyday pronunciation is perhaps not amiss. The 
phonetics of Eastern dialects are not usually so simple 
and obviously consistent as they are made to appear in 
European textbooks. Undue regard to the inadequate 
Arabie seript is often responsible for much of this spurious 
simplicity, and to the Arabic transeription of Gabri I have 
purposely in this article paid little attention. Gabri is for 
practical purposes an unwritten language, and there is 
nothing to standardize its pronunciation. The same man 
will vary his pronunciation of the same word almost in 
oné and the same breath. A further complication is 
introduced by the existence of the two sub-dinleets of 
Yerdi and Kermani, which in their characteristie forms 
present some differences of vocabulary and pronunciation, 
but appear to intermingle to a considerable extent in the 
ordinary speech of the ordinary man: The two types are, 
however, in a general way distinguishable, and some 
confusion has been introduced into the G.LP. article by 
the failure to recognize this fact and to note the sources 
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from which the forms quoted have been obtained. This 
confusion is, of course, accentuated by the employment of 
different systems of transliteration by the various original 
authorities. I have done what I could to avoid this 
inconvenience by prefixing the letter y. or k. to the forms 
and phrases which I give. y. stands for “ Yezdi" and 
k. for “Kermani”, but, as will have been seen, inherent 
difficulties and the narrowness of my experience and of 
the basis on which I have had to work will make it 
advisable in many cases to regard y. as denoting “received 
from a Yezdi-souree” and k. as “received from a Kermani 
source”. Where no indication of source is given y. is to 
be understood, but in such cases it is believed that the 
k. form would be substantially the same. 

Considerations of space have obliged me to adhere with 
but little divergence to the path traced by the GI.P. 
A number of interesting phonetic and morphological 
phenomena, peculiarities of idiom and construction, 
parallels in the Bakhtiari and Kermani dialects, and the 
question of representation in the Arabic script, on which 
the material I have collected would enable me to comment, 
I have been obliged, at least for the present, to pass by on 
the other side. As lying still further off the track I have 
omitted all mention of the texts and contents of the 
“discourses " and stories, which might be of some interest 
to philologists and specialists in folklore. Common themes 
with slight modifications have been found in the folk-tales 
of the Bakhtiaris, the Kermanis, and the Gabra. 

The system of phonetic representation employed in 
these notes coniorms in general with that of the G.LP., 
but a few additional symbols have been introduced, 
principally in order more fully to distinguish finer shades 
of vowel sounds. | 

@ represents a sound approaching to that of English a 
in “eat”, Jespersen’s me, but having, I think, more of the 
pure @ sound. 
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-ah vepresents much the same sound as the last when 
final, or something nearer pure a, followed by a slight 
aspiration. 

The final -/ of the Arabic seript is omitted except when 
it represents this sound. The resulting -« is the short of 
pure d, 

d denotes the alternative, “ad and the corresponding 
short,” or, “@ and the w-sound of English ‘ but’. 
Jespersen’s a.” 

é is used for an “open” ¢, which [ judge to approximate 
to Jespersen’s ¢ as in English “men”. 

é is the indistinct vowel sound in English “ water". 

2 in general represents the sound in English “on”, 
Jespersen’s 9, but -o final is the short of a as in English 
“toe”, 

6 stands for “6 or 0”. 

-6 stands for “ -4 or -o the short of 6”. 

é stands for “# or é". 

a stands for “a or &", 

On v, w, see § 163.1. I should have liked to employ 
some special symbol as in my MS., v, w, or Jespersen's 79, 
bat in view of the variability and uncertainty of the 
sound I have decided that this would have meant excessive 
and probably inaccurate refinement. 

For the sake of convenience I have in general employed 
the contractions for grammatical and other terms used in 
the G.LP., even where these differ from what would 
naturally be used in English. Thus KM. for “ Kashan 
Dialects". 

The following exceptions and additions are to be noted : 

G. = Gabri., 

¥. = Yezdi, from a Yezdi source. (Gabri.) 

k. = Kermani, from a Kermani source. (Gabri.) 
P. = Persian, Modern Persian. 

Mn.P. = Modern Persian. 
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Tit.P. = Mn.P. Literary Language. 

0.0.P. = Ordinary eurrent (colloquial) Persian. | 

Kor.P. = Kermani dinlect of Mn.P. («spoken by the Muslim 
inhabitants of Kerman City). 

H. $= Paul Horn, Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologie, 
Strassburg, 1898. 

Ha. =H. Hibschmann, Persische Studien, Strassburg, 1895. 


“Tl. PHONOLOGY.” 

“A. VOWELS." 

160. “ Only in a few individual cases does the vowel m2 

system of the C.D. approach nearer to the original tham 
that of Mn.P.” | 


Corrections and variants. ae 
IT have not met with “paytimiin”, only payddmiin, i 
with the p.pe. or adj. paya. * 
The case is perhaps not a very good one if Bartholomae's T 
derivation of puyfan from Ir. *payua- is accepted. v. Zum o 
AirWB., § 36. 7 


Add: G. y.\k. vahter.  P. biktar. 


“Quantitative and Qualitative alteration of | ; 

vowels.” | m,: 

There is a good deal of fluidity in the pronunciation of 

vowels both as regards quantity and quality, The same 

individual will frequently vary his pronunciation of the 
same word. 


a Ex. ‘uitea 





1. “Vowel Assimilation.” 








Corrections and variants. — 
 * Unguiter.” I have only heard approximations to 
dnguiter. An a vowel before » is generally palatalized it 
to é or i, tas 

“Guli" is the ordinary pronunciation in O.C.P, 7 
Add; i 





, ‘The following may be riven ne ty pical examples of a 
vowel assimilation in G. The Lit.P. is viven in brackets. ct 
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y. k. suwiin, savin (sahan), snwuk (sabuk), yiz- : yacod- 
(yult- Bde k. yire (v¥) (LW. Ar, earn), 
-h + i gives both -&i and -7. 
y. hemréi, k. 'émrt (hamrih. 1), y. sivmee (surmahi). 
yk. yadi: yédei (G. yada + i), rawanéi - rawini 
(raminah 7), 


2. “Vowel Shortening.” 
Corrections and variants. 

“ Buhin (bwin),” why necessarily “ borrowed " ? 

Generally boén, boyén, hoiytn, bohen. 

The generalization that 4 in Gabri is silent is incorrect. 
An etymological /- initial is often, and medially between 
vowels is usually, silent. An exereseent A glide like that 
in the exainple is often employed by some persons to fill 
the hiatus. In my experience the y» glide is commoner, 
and / is principally affected by k. k. has also a tendency 
to cockneyisim, showing a strong inclination to drop initial 
h-, and to supply it before an initial yowel where it should 
not exist, as in hé for the vb, pretix and the prep. é. 


“Tn accented syllables.” 

“Fuk, egg, [have not heard, but there is y, Auk, yuk, 
to which yTyo is an alternative, while yoya oceurs in the 
sense of “ testicle”. 

[ have also heard yg i hark, hen's ego, cf. P_ ydg-ina, 

All these are y, In k, there is yoiya = egg. 

“ Keh.” broken straw (mot “ grass"), rather bah, keh. 

“ Kuh,” mountain, is probable, but I have only heard 
y. hah, koh, ke. kath. 

Add: 

Besides “ Bebh. gué, ear", put G. gaé alternating with 
gos. [have heard Auth, earth, through yok (P. yak), and 
serduld beside sardélt, apricot (cardali). 

Other instances are: mudk, mouse (mad), y. k. yendd, 
beside k. yinda, read, Lit.P. yand. 
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3. “Vowel Lengthening.” 
Corrections and variants, 

I do not know either “médrd” or “fav”, yok. meérd, 
merd; y.k. lau, y. l@au. There is y.k. yart, eat, Lit.P- 
yard, O.C_P. j,urd, and [have heard y. méét (muét), girdn, 
givin (yirdn), y. déni,k. dint (dunyd), The lengthening 
in these eases is probably largely a question of the incidence 
of stress accent. 


4. "More isolated cases.” 
Corrections and variants, 

For “sav” read y. a", Final -v usually only appears 
in such cases as an off-glide when a vowel follows, 
e.g. al : svi. 

“Siv. ma, sheep, MnP. més.” Cf. G. mis, but gomest 
( penomeés ). 

* Sejen, needle, Mn.P. sézan,” rather G. sijan. 

“Sejed, burns, Mn.P. sécad," read: y. iséjit, isejit, k. 
inejtt, but y.k. ait, sta, and Cs, siijndéd-: etijn- (sdyt, adyta, 
sdzdinel- : adiziin-). 

The forms with s4j- and the like are presumably 
derived from the old Cs. hase, in Av. saodeya-, ef. Afy. 
sédzi, he burns (trs,), and swadzi, it burns (intrans.). 
Adu: 

A number of additions might be made, some of which 
oocur in the following sections, 

161. “Git <— i." 

Corrections and variants. 
y. k. dir also represents P, dér, late, ete,, O.P. darga-. 
For “ sid" read =i. 

Add: 

did, smoke, P. did; dit, spindle, P. dik; tic, mulberry, 
PL tat; mim, wax, P. mom; paili, side, P. pahli; piriati, 
swallow, P. piristit, piristuk; dastir, priest, P. dustir 
(O.P. *dastabara-, v. H. No. 568). 
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On the other hand, y. sad, profit (but H. No. 751, 
a. st); pill, money (beside G. aldt); sutiin, pillar. 
“Goi —au.” 
Corrections and varionis. 
“G, dé (gi4 1), ear,” qué and g64 are common, gi less so, 


Add: 

bitd, smell, Av. baoga-; riid, river, O.P. raotah-; y. kath, 
koh, \c. kith, mountain, Av. kaofa-; gis; meat, OP. 
“qauséla- 7? v. Hii. No. $44; go, cow, Av. nom. quus, mee, 
given; y.k. sijnéd, burn, Av. V aaod- (saok-). 

G, a <— -wen-: y. nil, new (H. No. 1045, G. nove), Av. 
mevea-, but G. nol, nine, Av. nawe-. 

“Gh. i — i. 

i (2a) — ai.” 

“KRM. sir, milk, sir, lion.” G. in both cases fir. 
Add: 

i seoms to be general in G. for both 7 and ai, 

t <— @: y, k. dir, milk, Skt. kgird-; yok. vir, recol- 
lection, Av. *vira-, «. GLP. i, 3, p. 26, 5 5.1. But rés, 
beard, Lit.P. ri4 (ev. Ht. No, 640). 

i< ai: all yk. vin-, see, O.P. vain-dhy; din, faith, 
Av. duéna-; gdémis, urine, Av. mués- ; rij-, pour, Ay. 
Vraék-. But y. résdd- :rés-, spin, ef. Skt, V red-, O.C.P. ris-. 


162. “G. 6, i <— a (frequently),” 
Corrections and variants. 

“wid, wind"; read waded, wd. 

“berdr, brother”; rend: k. birdr, berar; diwér, y- 
dinar, 

“ balidt,” read: y. holist, pillow. 

“ hiinda, morning," read: k. honda, to-morrow (morning). 

“nin” and “ bin" are correct. 
Add : 

Written @ in G. is rarely so pronounced. Before » it is 
frequently, but not always @ or 6, also in y, sometimes as 


4 7 = 
i kL. onal 2 
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@ when final, Otherwise y. has as a rule 6, ond k. d 
alternating with 6. } 

Frequent interchange occurs between 0, 0, 7, and 1. 

Examples of this vowel are abundant: y, bal (P, bal), 
y. a0t- : a0j-, k. sitt- : avtj- (adyt-: sds-), y. herd, k. herdé 
(jardd), y. bola, k. bald (bila), y. to, kk. td (ta): yk 
=onod-;z0n-, son-,sin-, swun-: k. sanitd- (dawist- + dan-), 
y. dim (dam), y. pd (pd), y. réndd-: ritn- (rdnd- : ran-). 

Plural ending of nouns y.k. -fin, also k. frequently -én 
(an). CE also § 169. 1, 

Add: 

It is further to be noted that in a number of cases we 
find the equation G. 7 = P. di, 

y. pent, fifty, PL panjdl; v. tént (also féna), alone, 
P. tanhd, Phi. tantha; meanji, centre, miyanja, but 
P. ja=G. yd, ya. y.k. wijiir, bazaar, P. bazar; y. 
wodim, almond, P. baddm, but Kurdi falitv. Bakhtiari 
boiyim. 

Also in a few P.Ar. L.W.s,e0.: y.k. Aisth (hisab), tila 
(ili), y. kitih (bitah). 


B. SEMI-VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

163. 1. “The preservation of initial origina) v and y 
as against MnP. 6 (7) and 7.” 

Corrections and variants. 

" Vad,” “vardn”; re pronunciation of a vowel see 
above, § 162. 

Add: 

The v sound in G. appears to me to be neither a true » 
noratruew, I think it isa bilabial spirant, Jespersen’s 
19 (see Otto Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetil, 19153. 
pp. 13 th), 

Initially before o and medially between vowels it tends 
towards w, elsewhere it is more akin tov, This is only 
a rough generalization, According to my observation 
y. inclines towards the aw, and k. towards the », 
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“ Bebh. mivtuam,” ef. G. ietnd, I see. (k. has also subj. 
ve ine, ) 

“Kr. (ete.) ye, ya, yu, barley,” ef. G.y. gah, jd. 

“Nay. yamad, Kurd. yima, clothes,” ef. y. yoma, k. 
yiima, “ kirbas " (course cotton cloth), 

Further exanples: 

V. y. wos, bos, k. vos, bus (az baskih, for the reason 
that); following y. k,, vétter (bear), vahter (hihtar), vaéa 
(hace), vi (bé), vérra (barra), verdwer, ete. (bardbar), 
viténe (qurisna, O.C.P. guina), vast (gaat), vidert (quzaét): 
y. varsi gar ( barziguar), 

Y¥. y.k. yds (768), yd, yoqa, k. yd- (jad); vewis, seek 
(fijot), Av. yyaod- v. G.LP.i, 2, p. 129,875 A; (?)y. 
yird, yori, broom (jarih). 

The reverse is seen in y. /éd, Jew, P.Ar, L.W. Yahi. 

2. “O.P,d—‘Medic’s || MnP. ed. 

OP, i— __,, 8 || MnP. 4.” 
Corrections and perianta, 

Z. Read: y.k. sdnddmiin, y. k. comad, k. simi, 
Add; 

In most cases, however, G. appears to follow MnP. in 
its vagaries, ef. : 

G. ditat, Lit. Pidést; Gitildil, Lit. P dil. 

y. derid, 


(alsoderi?)- darya; G.cimastiin, sermmigtan. 
k. ery, 
G. burs, burs: siwars, supurs 
Queries : ) (auprel), 


y.k. cor, wall, = P. diwar, OF. *daidabara-. 
Etymology of G. sim in “ sim garaftmin”, to learn ? 
S. “kasi”, read hasiig. 

Add: 


y. k. mas, big, Mn.P.mih, There is also k, mézim (once 


recorded by me). 


| 
—— < Sa 


4 


Ha | 


7) oo ee eee re 
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In general G. appears to follow Mn.P. in maintaining 
the s, or replacing it by A. Cf: 

y. sur (stirr), séng (sang), dak (dah), ritbo(h) (rabah); 
k. sut-: sinj-, weigh, (sayl- : sanj-), 

With reference to GLP. i, 2, p. 93, § 42. 2, Phi. daer, 
dithyr(?), G. has y. déra and dérs (for dasr?), sickle. 
Bakhtiari has also the ¢ in das. 

3. “LG. gy, got = Av. j 
weakened original ¢ 
Initially j- = G. y-." 

a. Corrections and variants, 

“yen, yendk,” read: y.k. yen, yéndg, y. yénug: but 
whence comes y. sivna, k. stiina, wife? 
Add: 

G. (all y.) téja (tsa), gasnij (yisniz), ibrije (*mibarizam, 
from biritan), yovidmin (jévidan), 

(f)y¥..yeng (also méng), rust (sang). 

But G. (all y.) sédmin (sadan), cenda (rinda), sénjir 
(sanjir), sindiin (tindan), 
bh, Corrections and variants. 

“G. vi-vaji, er spricht,” read y. k. i-vaja, and k, aja, 

“G, vijar,” read y.k. vijir, k. vijdr. 

Add: 

Connected with yraok-(rao¢-) appear also to be: y. rds, 
burning brightly (of a flame); y.k. ra@4, bright, giving 
light (y. curd raé véhit, light the lamp), and k. riin, 
raugen, ef. MnP. rogan, Av. raoysne-. 

siijndd, ete.v. § 11. y. away, k. wej, beside y. héwds, 
P. duds, 4 vee-, : 

But: wtéena, he gallops, probably LW. from P. 
mitasdnad; ipesa, he cooks, beside P. mipasad, 
Av. puda-. 


= G4. j,2= Mn.P. 2. 


164. “ Weakening of Post-voenhic Vowels.” 
a—h. Corrections and variants. 


"G. law, lip,” read y.k. law, y. lo, l@au, (7) le. v may 
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be developed when a vowel follows, ¢.g. lév i wo, edge of 
the water. | 

“G. k, G, y. vd, water,” read y. wi, k. a, 

“G. #, night,” read y. daw, k. go" (savi), 

“V. kik, ete., partridge,” ef. G, y. kaw%g. 

Add: 

(all y.) tau, fever (tab); #6, sunshine (fab); go" (ga); 
éaus-, éave-, sticks ("éaps-, P. dasp-); awer (abr); kas, 
haits (haps); binauk (dinafs); saws (eth); yuwer, yaber 
(yabar), 

_ After r, (?) saro-a, cough (surfa), 

k, ndydu (nayab), yurdv (yarab), yk. suwuk (aabuk). 

Contrast y. juwap (jawah), 

Many of the above are, of course, P.Ar. L.W.a. 

165. “Intervocalie ¢ (Mn.P. d) changed to y and then 
rejected.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“G. per, father,” read y. hdér, k. bidér. Ido not know 
per” in G., but “ pé-er sag” (pidar sayy!) is often enough | 
heard in various parts of S.W. Persia, | 

“ Maye, weib,” read, y. moya, moiya, also médine, 
k. medi, female, 

" Kede (H. Seli.), xide (J.), house, L,W.,” read y. yadit, 
-ylit, k, yee, heel, 

Add : 

y-k. mér (médar), y. diwér, k. brar, birdr, dower 
(hirddar); y.k. bé, bé, second, other, beside vy. beat, bei, 
k. bidt, bed, again, (ef, Av. Intya-). See also § 180.3, ~ 


The final -d of a past base of a verb is in some casey 
lost before the vowel of an ending, e.g. bod (*b6d-mitn), 
Iwas; 408 (#0d-man), I went. Often optionally, as in 
yk. doyé || dodé (impf. déd-man), rasoiyén, k. rasdn | 
rasodén, they arrived, and many others. | 

Whence comes the -w- in y. diwir, k. Guwér, veil 
(dddar') ? 





Re iin Saerae— : x 

on ee Pein ee Ss 
“When d arising from this t comes at the endofaword 

it is sometimes preserved inthe C.D. G. retains its dentals 7 
most tenaciously. It preserves them apparently under = 
‘the influence of sentence-sandhi before an initial vowel, ' 
especially when following a long vowel.” / 
al 


Corrections and variants. 
Read: y. sémdd, k. sama, sdmad, r. 
‘These final d's are usually preserved, but the final d of 
a 3rd sg. pret. is occasionally i in y- and frequently im k. 
suppressed, and in k. it is also often pronounced as -¢. 
y-k. di(d), k. dit, seen; y. do(d), k. ddd, dit, dd, given. 
Always y.k. di kertmiin = to procure, produce (from 
«lid ?). 

“Gabri has preserved even the original voiced dental 
when it falls at the end of a word.” 

‘For “nad, reed", read y. nde, 


Add: Sa 
y. hod, when ?, Av. kuéa; (?) y. néd, throat, etym.? He 





_ Also medially in y. widina, mirror, P. dina, &+ y¥dai- 


(Skt.  diuit-), v. H. No, 62. 
AMéd, mother, in médmira, husband's mother, is probably = 
borrowed. | 
r+t, “KM. ort, flour,” ef. y. wort, k, vor. 
“yakn. hort, knife,” ef. y. kore. 
Add: 
Av. era + ta-, Mn.P. -ard, -terd.-is represented in G. as. 
a tule by -art, -ert. | 
y. karl, k. kert (kérd), Av. kerata-, MnP, kard. 
y. bart, k. bert (bwrt), Av. borata-, MnP. hurd. 


| oy. mart, k. mert (mdrt), Av. merata-, MnP. murd. | 


by -rt, -drt. 
5" 


G, mart means both “killed” and “broken”, and 
_ probably represents two roots, ef. Skt. ymr-, mrtydte, 
die, and Ymr-, mrndti, crush, smash. — 

Av. cra + da-, Mn.P. -ird is represented in G. asa rule 
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G. kort, Av. kursia-. P. keviril. 

G, worl, O.P. *arta- ( Hii. supposes an old form with 
long vowel, Ir. “drta-), P. ard. 

¥. wert, wrt, k. ort, vart, brought, Mn.P. dwwurd, and 
k. burt (see above), are possibly due to the influence of 
Mn.P., the vowels u, 6, and @ being in G. to some extent 
interchangeable. 

I have also K. ferd-verta, probably borrowed P. 
bariiwurda, 

y.k. mérd, merd, man, may be compared with Kasch. 
mird, O.P. marttya- (v, GLP. j. 2, p. 25), as against 
Mu.P. mard and Ay. merata-, but the final d seems to 
point to a mere bor ‘rowing from Mn.P. 

y-k. yart corresponds to Mn.P. y"ard, xurd, but Av. 
(intin.) y"aratse, Bakhtiari yard, ate. 


166. “ More isolated sound phenomena,” 

a. “Interchange of # and 4, and assimilation of st to 
a3, 3," 

Corrections and variants, 

G.s = MnP. & 

Ihave only y. #u4, lungs. y-. eiir, k. Sar, saline. 

“Gabri LW. dwruat, stark (German) = Mn.P. duruaf.” 
There seems here to be a confusion of Mn.P. durudt =< 
coarse, big, ete, and durusat = completed, correct, ete. 
Both words appear in G. as follows -— 

G. y. durust = Mn.P. durwet. 
G, dirist = MnP. durust, 
Add: 

y. k. yos, Mn.P. jag, Ir, y *iaud-; ef, Skt. ¥ yus- (ae). 

G. 4 = Mn.P. «. 

This is frequent before ¢, 

G. (all yk.) dag (also du), hand (dast); bad, tied 
(hast); wvittéda, standing (wé-istada); &téd. taken 
(? sitand, v. H. & Hi, No. 709). 

b. “ Intervoealie A is lost,” 
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Corrections and variants, 

“nd, placed,” read: y. néd, k. ade. 

y-k. “eti, he gives”; read: ata, éla, ete. (pretix vowel 
varies between a and i). 


Add: 
G, iné, I place, P. mivnihem, 
pan, wide, pahan. 
leet, horse's bit, dahana, 


moana, monthly wage, mdhdane. 
Note: yavér (on the analogy of divér?), sister, y"ahar. 
There is another y. form, yd. 


167. “ Occasional change of r to /.” 
Corrections and variants. 

[ have y. barg, k. baly, leaf. From the 6 it would seem 
to be L.W. H. No. 203 gives G. varak, which would seem 
probably to be Ar. warag, used in P. for the leaf of a book. 

Sarv, cedar, appears as sabl in the place-name Sablistan, 
but this is more probably Ker.P. than G. 

“ Pil, bridge," in O.C.P. pil, not pal, and so in G. 
Add: 

G. & = Mn.P. r, 

G. (all y.) godal, hollow in ground, O.C.P, qudar ; dalay, 
dust, Afy. dira (Steingass, P, dil, dust); décul, 
meeting, (7) OCP. diiéér; malém, ointment, P.Ar. 
morham. 

y- ceri, leech, Ker.P. sulé, Mn.P. sala (v. GLP. i, 2, 
p. 52, § 21. 4), k. muqdbira, meeting, P.Ar. mugabilu. 

168. “Sound groups with Spirants. 

1, The groups yt, xr, ym, x0." 

“. yb 
Corrections and varianta, 

For “dut" and “vat”, read y. k. dat, détug, k. détéer ; 
y. wot, vot, k. vat, 


- 





aL , 
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Add: 


y. s0f- : #3j-, make, P. sdyf-: sas-. 

yk. rét- : rij-, pour, Lit.P. réyt- : rés-. 

k. sat--: sinj-, weigh, Lit.P. sayt- : sanj-. 

The modern Gabr has, however, no difficulty about 
pronouncing yf He uses the words sayt, bayt, fayt. 
fayla, rayt, parddyt, ete., while for ber i yadu, door of the 
house, he says y. baréyta, and for mulikam, firm, muytem. 

b. yr. 

Medial. 

Read with Ber. eur, red, 
Add: 

G. éer, wheel, P. fury; y. ta®l, k. tal, bitter, P. taly, 
Phi. tdyr, Afy. feg. farya. 

Initial. 

“hertdmin, to buy"; read: y. herid-:yarin-, k. 

" Orus (i.e. Yorus), cock”, read y. horus, ywrus. 

XM 

y. déma, “ Tower of Silence,” P. dayma, But zaym, 
a piece of meat, etym. ? 

d. “ yu-, y"- initial = G. ya-, yu-.” 

Corrections and variants, 

Better: yv-, y"- = G. y- 

~ xarten “ is a k. form, an adaptation of O.C.P. yurdan. 

Read: y. k. ydrémain : y. i-yart, k. isyr7, thou eatest. 
Add: 

yk. yas, O.C.P. ytd ( ie); yk. yad, ya, O.C.P. yudd 
(oss)5 y. xavér, yd, O.0.P. ydhar (1,5 ). | 

2. “The groups ft and jr. 

a. ft, Preserved in G." 

Corrections and variants. 
ft appears in G. more often on the whole as pl. 
Read : apt and kaft; y. yopt, ke. yest. 
amas, 116, 2 
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Ace ; 
y. j6pt, jupt, just, pair, P. jut (Av. yuyta-, Skt. yulta-), 
y.k. garaft (garapt), seized, P. girift. 

y. tat, steam, fumes; y. siptoli, peach, P. éaftala, 

6. “ fr, medial, persists.” 

Corrections and variants. 

“ Vabr (Ber.), snow.” I have only y. vary, k. berf. 

G. jar, jahr, deep, Av. jafra-, would suggest that 
“peby" if it exists, is due to a later metathesis of vary, 
and does not go back direct to the original wafra-. 

“here, wide”; read: y. héra, hara, k. péray. 

“herdimin«(= er"), sell": read : y. hérdtmiin, Ist sg. 
pres. héras, k. 'ériitmiln, hériisé, irdse. 

Add: 

y. héerdd, k. érdé, y. k. érdd, to-morrow. 

y. hérmunddmin : hérmén-, k. (h\ermon-, denominative 
from “ farmén "’ 

3. “The group 4m appears to lose the spirant,” 

“éem, eye, rather ¢ém. 

Add : 
paim, wool, is the same as in P. 

(Note 7) “@r probably always becomes, as in Mn.P., 
iy and thence r with a lengthened preceding vowel. But 
of available examples it is hard to say whether they are . 
original or borrowings.” 

Corrections and variant!s, 

“G, air, mother.” I have heard of mar in k., but the 
usual forms are: y.k. mér,k. mér. Cf. also y. mod( mira), 
(husband's) mother, 

“G. porer, son.” The ordinary forms are: y.k. por, 
porug, k. pur, purdg, (rare) pdher, porér. In the last 
the final -¢r may be an artificial addition on the analogy 
of hider. yitver, diwéer, and meér, ef, the case of Mn.P. 
pisar, see Hii, p. 204. For the forms possibly arising 
from pi@r-, father, and braér-, son, see § 165. 


"5 
_ ye | . ‘ | 7 i eis f 
_—.. af »> : 4+ , | al “ yo e - j 
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‘There is also parallel to méd, pidméra (fidmera), 
husband's father, 
Add: 

-Y. or ma tore, twilight, P. tar(tk), Av. tara-. 

y. dora, dors, ef. Skt. datra-. 

In general G. appears to agree with Mn.P. in the treat- 
ment of @r, 

169. “ Initial Syllables." 

1. “In G., especially in the y. dialect, prothesis of v 
before an original @.” 

“vd, water,” rather y.k. wd, 

“The following vowel may further be shortened.” 

This is not in my experience usual, y. wohin, iron 
(not vuhen), wand (ainda i), wit ( as); y.k. wd (ab), 
wodim (ddam). | 

“ouk, egg,” see § 160. 2 above. 

Add: 

In k. with wd- appear perhaps more frequently @- and 
wi-, Before n in both y. and k. the w- is often absent, 
and the vowel varies: 6, 4, 0, @, uw: eg. y.k. dma, dma, 
oma, ima, wma, he came (@amad); also k. inda (a@mada). 
But y. wiméda, prepared (@mada). 

k. dm, that, is probably a borrowing of Lit.P. an, 
O.C.P. ain. | 

d- initial is dropped in y. nér, pomegranate (andr); 
y. k. tad, fire (atid). 

2. “Initial h- disappears sometimes in the C.D.” 

Add: 

The initial h- of héé persists in G. héet and heskt, but 
sometimes falls in other words, especially in k., ag. hém-, 
em-, P, ham-; éml, load, P.Ar. khaml; y. hizma, k. toma, 
and Atma, firewood; y.k. hast : at, leave, P. hisan. 

Initial y- of Mn.P., whether original or excrescent, is 
commonly reduced in G. to h-. 


G. (all y.) hudk, dry (yusk); hist, brick (yi); hag, ear 





L 
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of corn (y@S) ; hordk, food (y"urak): horma, date (ytrmed) ; 
halt, empty (yal, P.Ar.), 

170, “ Reduction of word-endings in verb inflexion,” 
Corrections and variants, 

“-tt of Srd sg. pres. and -d of 3rd pl. pres. are dropped 
in G.” 

“ehkera, he does,” read y. kk. ilera, k. thera, 

“ebirnin, they eut,” read y- k. vberinen, k. ¢birnin, 

“2nd pl. etirnit, you cut; ekeri beside ekertt, you 
do,” read as above - vherinit, ibirnit - vkril, chérit. 
I do not know ekeri as a pl. form. 

As regards the ending of the 3rd sf. pres., it is to be 
noted that the -¢ is preserved in: tbat, he becomes; 
i$at, he goes; itat, he comes. I have also y. wmeéril, 
k. (vé)itmrtt, déra merit, he dies; y. ieéjit, k. sajit, it 
burns; k. minit, it resembles (P. mre), 

The consonant of all terminations is preserved in the 
inflexion in the negative of the pres. indic., and the vowel 
is lengthened, or changed, to i or & Further, a final 
- vowel is added, generally -a in y. and -é in k., eg. the 
negative of ikré, i:tré, I do, is as follows :-— 


y. sg. 1. na ihrima. pl. 1. na thrima. 
2. na vkriya. 2. na vhrita, 
a. na vbrita, 4. na whréna, 


In the Srd sg. forms which have a -¢ in the affirmative 
only the final vowel is added, 68. y. na Filta, k. na Fide. 
he does not go. 

I have examples of the above form of negative inflexion 
in the case of some ten different verbs. and it seems to be 
general. J have noted na déra, he has hot, as an 
exception ; and k. na cénmeé, na sunme, I do not know, 
has curiously dispensed with the vowel of the termination. 

In the pres. subj. the ordinary terminations of the 
affirmative pres, are retained, e.g, na thre, he may not 
do. But in k. I think that the negative form occasionally 


et 
e 
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occurs, and sometimes the extra final vowel without the 
consonant. 


“rt in the pret. of r-roots is only partially preserved in 
G, (according to the position in the sentence)” 
Corrections and variants, 

Read: kart and kak. Add: bart - bah; yart : yah, 
eaten. I know no other examples of shortened forms. 
wort, witrt, ete., brought; mart, died, broken; vidert, etc., 


“G, loses the m ending of the Ist sg. pres., but it is 
preserved in the pl. after the long vowel.” 
Corrections and variants. 

~m is preserved in the Ist sg. pres, indie. neg,, see above, 

= =e, lam; ekene, I dig"; read: -e, or -é, and y. @kane, 
The final vowel is elusive, é or ¢ (.e. 2), but it is never 
confused by a Gabr with the -a, - (#) of the 3rd sg. 


“A final consonant often disappears after a long vowel.” 
Corrections and variants. ‘ 

“vit, day,” always, as far as I have seen, rij when used 
alone, but y. k. émrit(j), k. imraf, amrilj, to-day; y. nimri, 
midday. 

“s. nil, bread,” of. G. nitn, ni, 

Add further examples: y. 2i (za), kulo (Kuldy), cird 
(cindy), hént (hanaiz), vst. (wstad, O.C.P. wat), 

The final d of a 8rd se, pret. is frequently dropped, 
especially in k., where it also frequently appears as a {. 

k. rasXd), da(t), and da(-d, -t), talaba(d), venot, 
peredt, ete. 
“Frequent reduction of a final double consonant,” 
Add: 

yk. abén, tie (biband); y.k. mas, y. mis, muz, 
wages (mucd); also medially, y. k. nazik, near (nasdii:) ; 
but nisd i, to, with (a person). 
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“Loss of -r of Impv.” 
“KM ke, do“thou,” add: G. y.k. veka, veka. 
“KM be, bear thou,” add: G.k. véb6 (70nd ba). 


Ill. INFLEXION, 
A. NOUNS AND AIDMECTIVES. 

170 (a2). “The plur. of nouns in G. is denoted by the 
suthixes -@ and -Ad, pronounced -iin and -ha,”’ 

“G. vadahin, children; aspthit, horses: vévha, waters.” 
Corrections and variants, 

Read: § 170 (a) for * § 170", which is duplicated in 
the text. 

Endings: y.k. -iin, -giin, k. -on. 

y-k. vacagan, k. vaéviin: y.k. mah, month, pl. yk. 
magin, also mah. 

The -a@n suffix is not very extended in its use. 
Examples: y. mérd-iin, men; k. yén-iin, women ; padisth- 
-iim, kings. It appears to be always used after the 
suffix -ug, -Og, eg. y. yénog-iin, mérdog-ain, purdg-an, 
détig-in, 


yok. -hd, -6, -wé. 

In ordinary speech usually -6, except after a vowel, 
Examples: (inanimate), y. wé-Ad, water: po-Ad, feet ; 
sar-6, heads, ete.; (animate), y. bidér-(hjo, fathers; 
yaver-(h)6, sisters; mér-(h)é, mothers: divér-(h yo, 
brothers; and divér-in, pur-6, youths: dét-6, girls ; 
asp-d, horses; g4-wé, oxen; qétir-6, mules. 

In words ending in -a this is absorbed by the -6, 
eg. y. siwa, dog, pl. siwd; asta, bone, pl. astd. 

The -é, -¢ of precision or indication (wide § 173) may 
be added to the plural, in which ease -6 does. or may, 
disappear, y. mi xad@ (for mt yaidé-a), these houses. 

_ The usage as regards employing the sg. for the pl. 
appears to follow that of O.C.P, 
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172. 1. " Accus. -ra," read y.k. -rd, k. -ri. 

“oikerid,” preferably with a final -t, 
k. véherié, 

The use of -rd, -rd appears to cc 
that of -ra in O.C.P. 

2. 1 would write: “ri savin ro rasnad ‘ta,” 

Is the y in “raindyi” well authenticated, or is it only 
the possible A glide exaggerated } 

The prep. ¢ (i, ¢) seems to correspond pretty exactly in 
use with P. bik, bah. 

3. I do not know “masa” as a G. form for “ fish a 
and failed to get it acknowledged. y. sg. mai, mithi, 
pl move, mahts; k. sg. mahi, pl. mdhiht (mahihi na 
= it is fishes, in answering a riddle). 

“derya"; read: y. dérid, k. daryd, derid, 

“The isafu of the Genitive may be suppressed,” 

I have remarked the suppression in k., but I do not 
think it is common in y. | 

k, merdum 6 dahré, people of that city. k. v5 mo ber 
sindidn, go to this door of the prison. 

“dither,” presumably a slip for “ datér””, 


y. wealkrit, 


respond closely with 





_ 173. “The -i of Singleness, or Indefinite Article, is used 
in the C.D. as in MnP." 


It is commonest in conjunction with a preceding yak. — 


Yak riji, one day, a day. y- yok sewel gna bo, there 
was a dog there. To this are probably to be referred 
such cases as y, her kimi yaki qurun 40 garaft, each 
one of them got a Qran; y. kim wodimi bo? which 
‘individual was it? ? 

From this -? is to be distinguished the , -4, -« of 
precision or indication (ya i isarat) which may accompany 
the demonstrative adj.s, 

‘YY. 6 wodimé yado 6 vaéu 'é vot, the (that) man said to 


the (or, his) child. y. mé kore, this affair; y. mo séndiye, 


this box ; 6 weyté, at that time. 
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In baré wi(véjei : baré quif iki, open the door : lock 
the door, it is probably this 2, Otherwise it may be the 
ace. suffix -¢ s0 common in Ker,P, 

174. 1. “ Aidahahi 1 mas, great dragons"; read: y. pl. 
élahoho, k. sg. aiduhd, aiduha, 

2. “The Comparative.” 

“The comparative used with superlative sense (Reh.),” 

Add: 

The use of the compar. for the superl. is the same as 
in O.C.P. 

y- vahter t héma ha, it is the best of all. 

y. mastir i héma na, it is the biggest of all, 

(Mastirin is the only instance of the superl. suffix of 
which I know.) 

* Doubled Suffix.” 

“k. Bahtartar,” ef. G. valiterter, better ; wallerter, 
Worse. 

Read: y. heli senginter ez wohin wn. 


BK, NUMERALS. 

176. “ Gabri te, ie. Mn.P. ta.” 
Vorrections and varianta. 

y. ta, t,t. i. ta, ta. 

y. di ta, dit te, (én ta, fen tei (P. dand fat), cor ti be, 
four others. k. dén tdi. 

Note—y. hijda, hétde, seventeen, and cf. y. édahé = 
aiduha, 

§ 174. 1. I have met k. hafsdd, hagsod, 700 and 800 
respectively. 

3.“ Ordinals: duaywm, second, siyum, third.” 
Corrections and variants. 

y. dowwm, dévum +: doyumi, y. k. sévum, afwum 
(doubtless under influence of dowum, as P. diymm 


is 
result of influence of séywm. v. G.LP. i, 9. p. 116). 
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C, PRONOUNS. 

176. “The Personal Pronouns,” 
Corrections and variants. 

I do not think that Ist pl. “me" and 2nd sg. "ti" are 
in use, nor 3rd sg. ace. “irda. Jra and fra are common 
in O.C.P. in the sense of the ace. dat. of the demonstratives 
in, this, and @n (an), that, 


The following are the forms of the personal pronouns 
as I have heard them :— 


y: k. 
Ist se. ma, me, mé. 
pl. ma (mi). mua, 
acc, méré, mard, mun (ones). 
2nd sg. te, tat, tah. 
ace, —terv. tard (1st vowel, a, 
a, ¢, of tw; 2nd, 
6 or d). 
pl. Suma, (#) deme, 
Srd sg. in, vin, in. 
ace, = imrd. vinrd. 
pl. iyé, iyé, ye, ye vid, wtyd, wild, veh. 
ace, = - f4rd,Térd,yérd. wider, wihbrd. 
By. i 6, wd, Ad, oe. 
acc, — [are (ace.) and (ber)jvet, 
are prob. borrowings, ]_ 
pl. — Sin, iHin, iin, Gian. 


Note also the double plurals of multitude: y. moho, 
Fumohe, (idyehe, k. mahd, cf. O.C.P. maha, ‘humaha, 
Chitrali Pers. mayin, Jaomaydan, 

In y. yado wo véva, yado wots véva, tell him, tell them, 
‘perhaps merely the simple enclitics -éé and -45 are to be 
seen, otherwise 6 + 44, 6 + 4, “ that him,” “ that them.” 
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177.“ Suffixal Pronouns.” 

I do not know why the vowels should be omitted in the 
singular forms given in the G.IP., unless it is in order to 
avoid dealing with the difficulty of the alternative forms 
to which I refer at the end of this paragraph. If this is 
the case they should have been shown as -m, m-, ete. 

I have the following forms :— 


y. k. 
Ist sg.um. pl.mo, sz. um. pl. mon, mewn, mil, 
ind ad, ud. do. ut, ot,dd, dé, da. dik. 
srd ad, So, Fin, ws, oF, ei, Hin. 


Corrections and variants. 
These forms are used :-— 
1, As pronominal geniiives, or possessive adjectives 
corresponding to Mn.P. -am, -al, -aF ete. 
2. As pronoun genitives dependent on prepositional 
nouns. 
3. As pronouns in the acc. case, and sometimes in 
the dat, 
4. As the agential ense of the pronouns with the 
preterite of trans. verbs. 
Examples :— 
1. Bideérod, thy father ; mud, her eye, 
cor nafar go, four of them; sived, the bottom of 
it; rd‘us nastk wn, the road to (of) it is short: 
hama mo, all of us; mi kordds, these doings of 
yours. 
2. as visuds, from the direction of him, from him. 
3, diistud na déré, I don’t like him: kakud véli, kiss 
her; mé's évine, mé vevind “FI shall see him, 
I may see him. 
4. yith ud did? did you see well ? 
When the introductory pronoun in the nom. immediately 
precedes the agential form of the pronoun in the Ist and 
2nd sg., élisions take place, giving mé'm and ta'd. 
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In addition to the above the following forms also occur: 
in the singular -— 

Ist. mf, mé, mie. 
Ind. dé, di, dé. 
rd. #8, #é, si, ge. 

These forms are rather obseure. They seem to be 
invariably employed as the agent cases with the peri. 
impf., and plup. tenses. These tenses have an optional 
pretix i-, ¢-, and what sounds as mé mi kerta. I have 
done, might be explained as mé 'm (=um) Therta, But 
this would not explain all the cases in which the mi. dé 
forms are found. It would be necessary to assume that 
these combinations had been misunderstood and the 
resulting mt, dé, ete., had been generalized, and 4 formed 
on their analogy, in order to account for their common 
appearance with the prefixless preterite, and otherwise 
where they are not in contact with the prefix, as in the 
following examples :-— 

y. mé mo dumd mé nisin i in dad, I showed him this 

thing. 

k. ovina rd se vort heraber i pdditih, he brought the 

mirror (and put it) in front of the king, 

k. ge qabal kah, he agreed. 

y. mé swwodud m’ttét, I took a copy of it, 

y. in kaud i mé 2 wulif ikarta, he has exchanged my 

shoes. | 

y- mé mo kéré mi nat karte, have not done this thing. 

In other eases it is open to suspicion that the prep. 
4(¢, i) plays a similar part to the prefix. 

y. mé isn mé in dod, I gave him permission (mé é tn, 

or ‘mm é@ in). 

y. dudman & in dod, he abused him. 

These forms also occur with the force of other oblique 

y. girén # adén, give it a knot, knot it. 
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y. most dé wif ékide, I shall strike you with my fist 
(dé = dé + é 7), 

y. # yabar iki, inform him. 

k. dé hémrah toiye, I shall go with you. 


Still further difficulty arises in the case of $2, if, as 
seems certain, there is a prep. & meaning both “to” and 
“from ", 

The G.LP. also gives the prep, ¢ as meaning “from” as 
well as“ to”, and it would often be possible to resolve fe 
into #+ é€= to, or, from it, its ..., the ae) representing 
the gen. or another obl. case of the 8rd sg. pronoun. 


y- mé # himrah 4oye, I went along with him. 

y. éum # ri dwen, throw something over it. 

y. # 4iv 1 po beritta, it has gone from under his foot. 
y. # ti, into, or into it. 


Where one might have the 0.C.P. man (bah) hamrdha’, 
(bah) rivas, az cir i pias bérin rafta (ast), (bah) ta'h 

In some cases, however, the -£ might be identified as 
the agential; dm de hem nod, he shut his eyes = Cem us 
(by him) ¢ hem nod, otherwise ¢muf=his eyes, or 
éém sehem = faim baham. Similarly, da # fulana fim 
kust, he touched a certain thing with his hand (lit. he 
struck his hand on something). 

In the following, if it is grammatical, the first @ must 
be pure preposition. 

héct & hes fagiri fuyert # na dédé, he used not to give 
anything to any poor people, 

Cases, however, in which the possibility of the idea of 
the 3rd pers, pron. is entirely excluded appear to be rare. 
The approximate meaning is, however, never obscure, and 
I did not fully realize the difficulty of the question of 
parsing while I still had means of making inv 
at first hand, 

See further $§ 187. 2, a and 1992. 1, a.v. # below, 


estigations 
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178. “The Reflexive Pronouns.” 
I have the following forms -— 


y. k. 
General. ? xa, gee, yard. 
sg. 1st. xadum, yadum, yudum, 
2nd. yaddt, yadoud, yadot, yaded. | 
3rd. yeti vel xadus, yadds, yudék, yas. 
pl Ist. —-ytand, yamiin, 
2nd. yaad. f 
Srd. yal. xaso, yasun. 


The form xad is also used in combination with the 
personal pronouns as in O.C.P., e.g. y. yad ime, yad i té 
(a5), yad i in, yad i mé, yad i Femi, yaad i ye. | 

Also with a noun as k. yad i dotug, the zirl herself, 
OCP. yud i duytar, 

179. “The Demonstrative Pronouns,” 

Corrections and variants. 
The following are the forms I have recorded :— 
y: k, 
THIS ONE, sg. min, min. 
pl. omie. miyd, miyé, miyé, mie. 
ace. = mivérd. miyerd. | 
THAT ONE. sg. in: 6, vin; wn; O. 
ace, inra ; Ord. 
PL (f)yé, yeho. vind, via, vive, vihe. 
ae, iyerd. vierd, 
Tats SAME ONE. sg. mamtn, mamo. mamo. 
THAT SAME ONE, sg. main. mavin, mavd. 


Th regard to in, vin, and 6, see also § 176, 

The form " yi, der, er, derjenige", I do not know, unless 
it is the “ ya" in k. xiyal 2 dil yakah ya na jayer paya, 
doiyad setém v&iyre, (which from the context might mean) 
she thought in her heart, that is cooked liver, perhaps she 
(my neighbour) may give me some of it to eat, 
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It may be worth while to give here the corresponding 
demonstrative adjectives. | 


y: k. 
‘THIS. sg. ma, mi, mo; ma (once). 
pl. mi, ? 
THAT. sy.and pl. 4. 6,07, hb; wn, dn. 
THIS SAME. mime. Telia, 
THaT SAME. mio mavo; hamd,hémo,'amo. 


So MUCH AS THIS. adj.and adv. ¢andini. 

candini, zahmat ma kif, don't take so much trouble as 
all this. 
So MUCH AS THAT. adj.andadv. éandani. 

fandint mas na, it is not so very big. 


180. 1. “The Interrogative Pronowns." 

Wao? sg. nom. ké, ki. pl. kté, kad, kthd, kéhod (probably 
gen. 7 ke. double plurals, ki + hd, cf. yého), 
ace. kéro, kira. 

These are y. forms; k. has ké, ki for nom. sg. 

Wuat? y.k. & &, di (= éth dis). 

ace. with -10. 
Wuicn? y. komt, kumi; kom yaki, kum yak. 
k. favours the forms in w. 

How much? How many? y. ni, 

The Interrogative Adjectives may be added :— 

WHat? dé, &. 

Wuich? Wart? y.k. kum, y. hom. 

How much? How many? y.k. én, dan. 

2.“ The Relative.” 
WHO, WHICH, THAT. 
y. k. ki, ki; y. gi (usually after a vowel). 
As in O.C.P. ki is only o connective. 
[tro 2 hut, 
| sad timan az visud mé 6. 


eae ae _ {whom they struck. 
BS ane 2a man{ oe whom I want 100 tumans. 


y. mad widimi née ki 
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Note.—bad as 6i ki; bad az mei ki, after that .. . 
Bad as oi ki dallog sarug tardsed, after (that, that) the 
barber had shaved his head. 


8 The General Pronowns. 
Corrections and variants. 
“kas,” Ido not know used alone in G., except in k. as 
# noun = person. There is also the compound, her kas, 
“hamah,” héma, k. ama, 
y. héma i rij, all the day. 
“har,” her, ar, ete, is an adjective. It occurs in the 
following composite pronouns :— 
herké, her ki gi, everyone, whoever. 
her d2, k, her 8 ke. whatever. 
her kimi, her xudumi, 
k. her kudume, each one. 
her yudumi ki, whoever. 
her kas, everyone. 
hertt ; her yak, each one, 
(commonly constructed with the plur.), 


y. Her ki méhmitn hén, whoever are guests, all the 
guests there are, | 

y- Her kas yaki sopra yago ‘torén, each one bring(s 
his) their own napkin. 

“ Ki,” I only know in compounds: jer ki, everyone ; 
y- Aédki, k. hetki, no one. | 

“erm,” I do not know. Cum is & noun meaning 
“thing”, ¢umé = something. 

" bidt,” y. bedi, tdi; k. bidt, bédé is used as an adv. 


=again. Bedtna dma, he did not come again. I have 


hoted it used meaning “ another " only once in k. yadumi 
bédi = some other person, someone else, 


The ‘adj, is y. k. bé, b€ = other. Yaki ba might be used 
43% pron. = another. k. kum bf... na... . no one 
else... . 
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D. VERBS. 

181. 1. “Remains of old Present (-base) Formations.” 
Corrections and variants. 

“birn-: brid-, cut.” The forms are said properly to be: 

y. berin- : berid-, k. birn- : birndd-(bern- : bérndd-), 
but my k. authority constantly uses the y. forms, 

y. dén-, din- : fendd- 

y. xarin- (subj. vehrina) : herid-. 

k. herin-, hértn- (subj, vérina) : herid-, hérid-, erid-. 

I do not know “ ne yurne” (namtyared), y. yar-, 
xr- : yart-; k. yer-, yr- : xdrt-, eat. 


Add: 
y. durin-, drin- : darid-, tear, 
k. dérn- -derid-. (CE Skt. fdr, drndti.) 


y.k. ddtin-: tstéd-, take up, ete. (Cf. Lit.P, sitddan, 
0.C.P. sitindan : sitiin-, take from.) 

2, “Phonetic variations of the ending of the root.” 

(a) Final a Dental. 

"wo. kr. bend-, G. bass-, tie.” CE G. yk. bén- + badt-. 

(6) Labial. 

“ainwo-;airugt-, hear.” y.dténd(w)-:asneft-, k.aind(w)- 
(imp. veiénd) : asus. 
Add: 

y. niv- ; nift-, send. 

y. Shap- : seoft-, Sikapt-, split. 

Palatal. 

(c) “waj-: vdl-, speak.” y. rij-: wot- (vét-), k. vaj-, 
way-, aj- : vat-, vol-. 
Adi: 

y. k. rij- : rét-, pour out, 

y- 80j- : sdt-, k. sdj- : sdt- construct (P. sds-: sdyt-), 
but y. vij- : viyt-, sift. 
Final -s. 

y. véz-, vés-, wis- : vadt-, also wézdd-, k. vazdd-. 

| * Arvadimin” (in Note 1) = (1) to jump (asin o game), 

(2) to give a start (with surprise, ete.), 
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¥. veros- : veradt-, pluck (a flower), shear (a sheep). 
y-dars : dast-, sew. 

y-k. ars-: (h)ast- (also y. arzit- 7), leave, abandon. 
Probably loan-words from Mn.P. :— 


y: pardos-= pardoyt-, pay, 
y. tézn- —_: téynéd-, gallop, 
in place of G. *pardaj- : *pardat-, ete. 
3. “ Different Roots in Pres. and Pret.” 
| How does the matter stand as regards: ‘nig- : nadt-, 
= and gengj- : Sndat-, to seat ? 
“Varying from Mn.P.” 
x k. ky-, ler-, ko ker sy. k. kart, kert, kah, to do. 
yk. dor- : dért-, also dait-, to possess, ete. 
y- k. gor : garaft-, seize, 
pet : payod-, cook. 
| k- :kapt = kaft-, fall. 
t ‘xin- s yanod-, k. yéndd, yinad-, read, sing. 


> min-: méndd-, k. mindd-, ete., (1) remain, (9) 
| resemble. | : 
: ‘5. (a) “ Transfer of Pres. Stem to Pret.” 

“KM. k. éin-: din(d), to collect,” for G. see above 
subsec. 1, There is also a perf. pe. y. dda. In Ker.P. _ 
tin- : dind-. 

Add: 


vés- : weod- (vait-); vén- : wéned-, throw, Bakhtiari 
van- ; vand-, | | 
Ma) “Transfer of Pret. Stem to Pres.” 









The prot tase ia lu. Kad- is only the pres. base in 


_ both y. and k, | by 
JAR, 196. 0 | 
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i 
Add: i 
y. yopt- : ydpt-, to sleep. | in 
. xust-, also yous: xuft-. i 
“Formation of Pret. Base in the C.D, by suflixing 
ea -(@) to the Pres. Base, especially in such vbs, as 
in Mn.P. have the Intin. in -idan,.” — 

The suffix is in G. y. -dd, k. -id,-od. Intin. -ddmin, 
-idman, Especinlly in k. the d is frequently dropped 
when followed by a vowel, and dropped or changed to 
¢ when tinal 
Add: ' 

Equivalents of examples given from other dialects, 

G kit: kidid-, P. basta. 
gart-: gartod-, P, garilid-, 

This formation is very common in G., even when the 
corresponding verb in Mn.P, has not got -id-, e,2.;— 

G. cénédmiin, P. danistan. 

kanddman, P. kandan. (Is Afy. kwnal, dig, p.pe: 
kanodé, a mere coincidence? Afy. 6, like G, 4, 
‘corresponds to original d,) 

“G. énas-: inasid-!" I do not know the latter form, 
whieh, however, probably exists as a new formation. 
I would give: | | a 

y. (1st sg. pres.) edinds'e : S*ndyl-, isndyt-, recognize. 

For “G. “tit-; iitdd-" read: y. k. weitt- + w-aitod- 
(= O0.C.P. wi-isididan 1). | 
oy. k. hém-wst- + him-udted-, k. -id-, to stand up. 


182. “The Person endings of the Present.” 
y-kosg. 1. -#, -«. | 
| -t (k. occasionally -#), 
1, =€. 
-im. 
-it (sometimes approaching ~id), 
-#n, in, -en, -an, 


t 


pl. 


ote pt 








ie wan 

: : : ~— 

ne / » , j - 7 
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The -e of the Ist and 3rd sg. are not, however. identical ; 
there is always some subtle difference between them 
which the Gabr never fails to recomnize. 

_ “The Pret. base is identical with the 3rd ag. Pret.” 
Add :—with, however, the following exceptions -— 

ard sg. pret. (nlternative forms), kak (kartmitn), bak 
(Gartman), 40 (godin), bd (*hodmin), yah (yiirtman), 
Also such cases as dé for dad. 

“The Present base is identical with the 9nd sg. Imperv.” 
Add ;—with, however, the following exceptions :— 

kd, kit (pres. base hr-); bo (?bak),(br-); So (#-); bit, bd, 
(6-); k. yo (yr-, yer-; yartmiin) > ¥. k. va, k. vd, vd 
(y- k. vdj-, k. wij-, aj-). 

For the impy. prefixes see § 183, 

Dodmiin, to give, has 2nd sg. impv. adan, adén, beside, 
até, ddé, the pres. being i-té, é¢2, ete. Nodmian, to place, 
has 2nd sg. impv. dine, pres. base -n(é)-. In these cases 
the initial vowels are mood or tense prefixes. 

“The person endings in general agree with those of 
Mn.P. and are to be similarly explained.” 

Add: This is clear in G. from the negative forms, 
eg. ikrita, ete, (0. § 170), though the accompanying long 
vowel in some cases requires explanation, 


183. “ Tense and Mood Particles.” 
I, *G.v-. a, before the Impv." 


Corrections, ele. : 

G. y.k. vé-, vé-, wi-, va-; usually v' before a vowel. 

“Impy. without particle, wa, speak,” 

The prefix is rarely omitted, and I have never met wea 
without it, Examples of omission are: ba (*hidmiin) 
and né (ndédmiin). 

Ve, ete., however, disappears after the negative particles 
(whether the mood is impv. or subj.) ma and na, Also 
usually (?) when there is a separable prefix, e.g. ar-dinit, 




















pick up! vé(véjka, open! But (vé)verlri, put on (clothes), 
draw (water). 
Other pretixes in use with the impv. are :-— 
i-, in vkit = veka, do! 


a-, d-, d-, appearing in: 
y. k. ager. P. figir. 
aién, adan, até. P. bidih. 
dben, abén, P. bibanel. 
¥- aprain, G. vb. paronimiin. 
y. dyapt, k. aytuft. P, biy"ab, 
k. subj. ayausim. 
d-, appearing in : | 
y: owen, G. vb. venédmin, throw. 
 dinig. P. binisin. 
finé, wna, P, binih. 
y. k. tri. P. bir. 
bé-, bi-, appearing in : 
y. k. b@@, come! and bédr, bring ! . 
(with some latitude of vowel sounds in each case), | 
“ Negative Imperative.” 


 G. md-, ma- replaces the affirmative impv. particle. 
‘Sg. maka, pl. marikrit, don't do! 
(In O.C.P. nakun is in much more common use than 
As in 0.C.P. the subj. with na is frequently used for — 
the impv.: Bedi mosé kore na ikrt, don't do such a thing 
again | 
(b) “The prefix v- used with the Present to which it 
gives the force of a Subj. or Fut.” 
Corrections and variants, | 
Vé., ete., is in G. only used with the force of the pres, 
subj, not of the fut, It is dropped in the negative 
after na. 
* Fut. G. wig, thou wilt come,” _ 
I have never heard such a form, and failed to get dé Pie 


4 
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‘authenticated. Only the pres. forms are used with the 


sense of the fut., e.g. ifd?é, I shall come, ete, 

Where the prefixes a- and u- appear in the impv. they 
similarly appear in the pres. subj. é-, bi- also appears 
in the subj. of omodmim, come (v. § 189), and of 


wortmin, bring, eg. 3rd pl. k. bedrén. 


(¢) “ The pretix v- before the simple and the composite 
Preterites in the KM (but not in G. ?).” 

The wvé- prefix does not appear in G. before either 
simple or compound pret. tenses; 

(d@) nor before the infin. 

2. “G, e- (H.Sch. he-, but pronounced ¢-).” 
Add ; 

G. y.k. a-, e-, ¢-; also k. hé- (h pronounced ). 

This pretix is usually elided after a preceding vowel : 
y- her yudumi ki méré ’sdna, whoever knows me. 

The a- and u- prefixes appear in the same verbs which 
take them in the subj. and impv. Vide preceding sub- 


sections. 


(a) “It precedes the pres, without appearing markedly 
to modify its meaning.” 

In y, it. appears rather to be essential to the pres. indic., 
just as mi- is in O.C.P. It frequently disappears by 
elision as already remarked, 

In k. it appears to be less essential, and it is often 


-omitted even when preceded by a consonant, 


As in the KM. it comes, at any rate frequently, between 
a separable prefix and the verb, e.g. : 

arvgoren, they hold up (argaraftmin), 

veritkyen, they put on (clothes), | 

But Gitta = (7) O.C.P. wiiemiiet-ad. 

In y. (k.) veickré, nevi-kré, maibrit, I may do, I may 


not do, don't do! the i- is perhaps euphonic. I have 
vekért, without it. 


As in the KM. this prefix does not, I think, normally 
bear the accent. 
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In y. it appears with the force of the pres. subj. in 
a-bé, ébi, ete, beside vébé, vehi, etc, | may become, ete. 
(*bidmin). 

(6) “ Betore the Pret. to which it gives the sense of the 
Imperf. G. ederadin(d), they were grazing.” 

The (d) is certainly not G, For the impf. and its 
prefixes, also the perf. and plup., see below, § 187, 1, e. 

a. “et-, t-, d-. 

(a) Before the pres. in G. it would appear to occur in 
the case of particular verbs.” 

Corrections and variants, 
G.y.k. itdé, Lam coming, v, § 189. 
. acs I am bringing. 

The only other verb in which I have found it is 
hem-udtodmitn, to stand up. 3rd sg. pres. y. hemeit-udsla 
(contrast impv. 2nd se. Aém-ust). 

This prefix appears only in the pres. indic. with pres, or 
fut. force. It is dropped after the negative particle na, 
in n'éta, n'dvita, ete. (for na + ita), in which the -ta is. 
the ordinary ending where there is a negative, vw. § 170. 
I have no examples of the other two verbs in the negative. 

(b) “ Before the Preterite. Apparently not in Gabri,” 

On the contrary, it appears in the impf. of the first two 
of the verbs just mentioned, I do not know about the third. 

Omodimiin, come, impf, se. Ist, y. toméde and tomaiye, 
v. § 189. k. 3rd pl. ber-it@medyén, they used to come ont, 
and timdéden. 

Wortmin, bring, y. nau térta = P. na bayad awurd. 

k. dulr i yudd so yd tort, they kept rendering praise 
to God. 

This brings G. usage into line with what is recorded of 
the KM. 

_ 4 “The particle mi is non-existent or very rare in G,” 
It does not exist in G. proper; I have only met it in 
quotations from Lit.P, 


- _ a - 
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184. “The Passive construction of Transitive Preterites,” 

(a) “Trade wm kert.” 

The logical subject is frequently, but not necessarily, 
omitted when it isa pronoun, As stated in the note to 
the text, the agential pronoun may stand at the beginning 
of a sentence, The example given, “us wal,” he said, is 
very common in narrative. 

(6) " The Contaminated Construction.” 

This is extremely common, Indeed, the use of ri 
“appears to me to conform very much with that of “1a in 
O.C.P. It is doubtful whether there is much appreciation 
in G. of the passive nature of the pret. construction. 
Examples :-— 

¥. ké vod di? whom did you sei? 

y. fuliina kas ro dav us kust, he beat so and so. 

¥. tn rd meé pé nift, I sent him hack. 

k. sarud rd de kamer i miirdt sawdri us bast, he tied 

the end (of the thread) to the waist of the black-ant. 

(¢) “ Intluence of the Trs, Constr. on the Intrs.” 

“mé.. . om ne-su, I have not gone.” 

I think I have occasionally met similar cases, but they 
are rare, and I can find no example in my MSS. 

185. “ Auxiliary Verbs," 

1. (a) “From the root ah-, to be,” 

The forms of the ordinary “enclitie” verb, derived from 
ya@h- and other sources which I have found in use, ATE as 





follows :-— 
y: k. 
Pres, sg. 1. -¢, -é, ~é. 
mC Tee 3 +t, 
3, -Ui, -wnd: -na, -(mé, -und; -ne, -ne, 
“ne, ~The, | 
pl. 1. ~fam. -im. 
a. =H. ~Fé, 
a, -tlth, #7, -0n. -n, (yen. 


at % a pes at >, oe ee 
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The “-na” forms of the 3rd sg. are used after vowels, 
é & na? what is it? but also less frequently after 
consonants, e.g. k. 100 timan qimatud né, 100 tumans is 
its price. 

“ime, Oni, Ona, ete.” 

T know only the following forms, which I have already 
given above: Srd se. y. -wn, -wnd, k. -dnd, -wene. 

There are, however, some other forma in a with i- or é- 
as initial vowel. 

2nd sg. k. ke int (beside kei, kati), who art thou? — 
Ord sg. y. kivénd, k. kheind, who is it? =k. fréna, what 
sit? 

Perhaps there is a $rd pl. in the -anan of the 
following: k. bakem qdrinan (? = qulir tinan), they are. 
quarrelling. 

(b) “Independent Auxiliary from «ai-.” 

The forms I have met with are :— 


y: k. 

sg. 1. he. he, he, 
2. hd, Af. 
oc. tee, a, he. 

pl 1. Jem. (? Atm.) 
2. hit. (? Ait.) 
a. fen. hen, | 


In the negative — 


eg. ye k. 1. néhe. pl. y. (and k. 7) 1, néhim. 
| 2. met. 2 neil, 
3. naha, na. 3. néhén. 


The 3rd sg.s affirmative of the enclitio auxiliary, -wn, 
and of this, ia, appear to be practically identical in sense 
_ Siaaes a. 

The contracted negative 8rd se. na (naka), which is: 
_ generally used, has to be carefully distinguished from the. 
affirmative -na of the enclitic auxiliary. | a 
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— 2. “From the root ba-, become,” 
The following are the principal forms which I have 
noted, with the tense and mood prefixes :— 
Impy. se. ba, 6, ee hat, pl. bit. 
PRESENT (AND FuTURE), 
Indic. se. 1. abe. pl. 1. abi. 
. obi, 25: tte. 
3. ibie, 3. tbé'n, ibén, 
Subj. sg. 1. wehd, dha, ete., endings as in 
2. vébt, ébi. indie. 
3. vébat, Abit. 

- There is no essential difference y. as given above and k. 
T have k. 2nd sg. fut. ébi. In subj. k. 3rd sg, bad is 
common, and I have no forms with prefix é-. 

PRETERITE, ; 
Indie. ag. 1. bore. pl. 1. bovim. 
2 bre. 2. hovit. 

' 8. BG, bal. 3. bien. — 

‘There is no radical difference between the y. forms, as 
‘given above, and k. 

‘Bri sy. bah is said to be y., and ba k., but from both 
sources [have bé generally and bak occasionally. A y or 
& glide is common between the vowels, especially the 
former, Thus: Ist se. hae, hoyé or hohe: 8rd pl. bo-én, 
biyen, bohén, also boiyén, and k. ban. | 

In k. there also appears to be a 3rd ag. boyd. 
Emp. T have in both y. and k. 3rd sg. ibe, 


y. k. 
a Paiapis. dau. bida, bida, (ibda). 
=f Indie. sg. 1. ahde, bidé, 
i 2. thei, bad i. 
Fda, bida, bida, 
ibdim, bedim, 
. ibdit, tbdid. — (7 baddit.) | 
3. thedlan, (? hidden.) > 


— ho 





ys 
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PLUPERFECT. 
¥. KE. 
Indic. se. 1. thee bare. (? béda bare.) 
2. ihda bet, (fbeda tii.) 


3, ihda bd (bah), bddae bo. 


And so on, fida, béeda remaining invariable, 

From k. source I have frequently had ihda forms, but 
from y. only ibda formes. 

I have k. mibasen for Lit.P. mihidend, once only. 

Forms in the negative. I have the following :— 

Iinpy. ag. y. mae ba, 

Pres. indic. y. $rd sg. na(ijbata. kk. Ind so. not diye, 
ord, set bitte. 

Pres. subj.(7) k. 2nd sg. na biyé In any case the 
prelix is dropped, e.g. na bi, na bit. 

Pret. indie, k. 3rd sg. na hoyé (with impf. force, 
glossed as equivalent of P. namifud), 

3. “From root #-., 

Apparently only in G. sometimes used as an Auxiliary 
Vb., and perhaps in Bebh. Otherwise in the C.D. and 
usually in G. it has preserved the older meaning of ‘go ’.” 
Corrections and variants. 

Iam not aware of the use of G. sodinan (sudmiin) as 
an auxiliary unless it be so considered in its occasional 
idiomatic use in y. (and in k.?) with the pret. base of 
a trans, vb., with o passive sense, eo - 

darid tia, (it) has been torn (“ gone torn”). 


sondd Gta, rubbed (polished ?). 
adwid Tic, rubbed down, worn away. 
layt i fumud sovid ia, the sole of the shoe has got worn 
down, 
ret wit, it gots spilt. 


There is a parallel idiom with omodmiin, to come: 
mart ddl: mart wma: darid ita (wma), where it 






a 
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supplied the intrans. of the trans, vhs. marémiin. to brealk, 
and dertdmin, to tenr. 
For the conjugation of 4odmin see § 189 below. 


186. “ Participles and Infinitive. 

1, The Pres. Pe. appears to be foreign to the C.D.” 
Add: 

The only forms showing prea. pe. endings which I have 
met with are: y. perinda, bird; y. hérddenda, seller; in 
the latter of which the borrowed ending has been added 
to a true G. base. In O.C.P. the pres, pe. is dead and 
only appears in a few noun forms. 

"G. duri-véz, lying, untruthful,” beside durivis, 
durdviz; I have also dura-vaj, lying. 

Of what G. vb. is viz the pres. base? It looks like 
a borrowing from some other dialect, 

2. “Preterite Participle. 

1. from old p. pe. in -ta- (extended) ta-ku, 
2. new formations from vb, stem plus -ta, 

Of these (1) identical with Pret. Stem : (2) chiefly used 
in compound Pret. forms.” 
Corrections and variants. 

I would give the forms quoted and suggested in the 
text as follows — 

y. k. kart, bok > hata, 


y. woe > wite. 
y. k. vendt : wasta, 
y. did, di : dida, 
y. ddd, dé : déda, 
y. k. 6ma : ome. 
y. dah, ad : ita. 
k. da : da. 


y. kasod (kised): kasoda (kiseda). 
(Minor k. variants of some of above have been referred 
to earlier, For the variations of the initial vowel of oma, 
omda, see § 189.) 


ies» 
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See also p. pe. of *hidmian, & 185. 2, above. 

With the contracted, or short, pret. form, kak, hak, 
are to be compared bah: bart, yah: yart. Among the 
extended forms the reduced kéna, fda, and gearya, beside 
kendda, éendoda,and payoda respectively, are to be noted, 

y. mé Mm 4 pei! bo, Thad dug. 

3. " Infinitive. 

a. In G, Pret. Base + -mian.” 
Corrections wid variants. 

All the a’s in the examples are pronounced y. 0, k. d, @, 

“Justi gives -tedn, -win (-tvan, -dviin) with change 
of m to v characteristic of Kurdi.” 

Add: 

-mén is the suflix ordinarily in use, but -vin also 
exists, | 

There is no reason to bring in the +t, -d of the pret. base 
in one case and not in the other. 

_ Itis probably correct to regard the -man and -van as 
_ being identical in origin, 

There are in G. several examples of the change m—~> v, 
where m is intervocalie, ag. namak —> niwak, salt, 
The reverse process—the nasalization of a non-nasal 
 Isbial—may also be remarked in several P-Ar. L,W.s, 
eg. Ar. kibrit —> G. kémrit, stilphur, matehes. 
 __ * Less frequent in G, is the borrowed infin. form of the 
Lit. Language, eg. yarten, to eat,” | 
Add: | 

In y. [have met, I think, no example of the borrowed _ 
infin. Instances occur oceasionally in k. 

Tn k. the -t of final -# of a pret, base is frequently 
dropped before the intin, suffix, eg. : . ) 
vad(t)miin, to runaway.  déndSmiin, to seat, L 
_— bakmitn, to tie. nawisman, to write, 








| Add: 
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187. “ Tenses and Moods, 


1. Simple Tenses.” 


(a) There are, however, exceptions to the fact of 2nd 
sg. impv. (less its prefix) representing the pres. base of 
the vb, eg. véha, do thou, pres. base y. fr-, k. kere 
(See § 182 above.) 

It is not true of G. to say that the impv. prefix is 
optional. Ba (*hodman) appears almost always to 
dispense with it, and it disappears after the negative 
particle, but otherwise it is always, as far as I have 
observed, present. For its various forms r. § 183. 1. 

The 2nd pl. impy. and 2nd pl. indie, are, without 
exception that I know of. identical in form, the pretixes 


being in both cases disregarded. 


(4) The Present. 

For the forms of the prea, indie. prefix see § 143. 2 
In y. I do not think that it is ever regularly omitted, 
thongh when preceded by a vowel it is frequently elided. 
The ¢ of the it- prefix in itoé, itare certainly never 


disappears. In k. the prefix i-, é- is frequently dropped. 


For the forms of the pres. subj. pretix vide § 183. 1 


above. The vé-, etc, prefix is only dropped after the 
Negative particle. As far as my examples go, the 


particular form of the prefix (wé-, a, i-) favoured by 
a verb in the impy. is preserved by it in the subj. 

The prefix bi-, bé- only appears with the verbs _ 
emedmdin and wortman. As these verbs are also almost 
alone in taking the it- prefix in the indie. it looks as if 
they may have been borrowed bodily from some other. 
dialect, 

(c) “The Preterite, 

The pretix ¢-,a- may precede the Pret,, giving it the 
force of an Impf,” 

Add: 
Vide § 183. 2 (d). 


, 
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The wmnpy. of intrans. verbs appears normally to be the 
form of the pret.+ prefix 1. 

y. tnasta, she was sitting; y, k. ih6, he was. 

k. wteradden, they were afraid; ¢mindyéu, they used 
to remain; tgyertdden, they used to wander about; 
ve ary acted, it wna glittering. 

The pretix if-, - appears again in the case of the verbs 
onodmiin and wértmiin, v. § 189. 

y.k. mé ‘toméde, and, mé ‘témaiye, IT was COMIN 
k. 3rd pl. itdmayen. 

k. fukr i yudd ri 4 yd tort, they kept on giving 
thanks to God. 

The standard paradigm of the impf. of a trana. vb. is 
as follows :— 


y. 8g. 


. mem Tharté, I was doing, 
. ta ‘ed Eher ld, 
. in ’é ekarte. 
mo mad ‘karte. 
. dumd da’ karts, 
3. ye & "karte. 

It should be noted, however, that the sing. forms are 
pronounced as “me mi kurté”, etc, and the analysis above 
is tentative. 

Note that the “terté" and similar forms are differentiated 
from the perf. pe. by the final vowel -4 instead of -a. 

y. mé mo kore mi karté, I was doing this. 

vy. mé mo kore 'm na “karlé, I was not doing this. 

k., however, seems also to nse the shorter form of pe., 
eg.: k. ydrkest te hah, he used to collect firewood. 

k. faurt 4 derist ikah, he used to put it right at once. 

k. muddat? der sindiin & ser ihert, vé kawird & rity 
ikert, he was passing a long time in prison and kept 
turning the nights into day. 

I have a similar example in y-: 

y. kere § &kust! whom was he striking ? 
beside: y. kérd '# oust? whom did he strike ? 


pl. 


2 i at oo fF 
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Tt will be noticed that the impf, has often a frequentative 


The Continuous Tenses. 


When stress is laid on the actual course of the action 
a special idiom is used in both y-and k. his consists of | 
the pres. or impy. of the principal verb preceded by the 


same tense of the verb ddérimin. The sense seems to 


correspond almost exactly with the English “to be in the 
act of ", : 
This idiom in the past gives the true impf. Examples -— 
INTRANS, VERH, = 
{ tOméde. IT was coming. 
ree Fs he RONG | "Woimeaiye, 
. . | tome, 
2. ta dorti Nomad 
3. in dérta sti 
are ss ma dortim itomaiyim. 
2. dum dorttt itomaiyit, 
5. yé dérién itomaiyen, 
(In the plural presumably also dértim itémédim, ete.) 
‘TRANS. VERE, 
y. 8g. : mé dorte 'm tharté. 1 was doing. 
. ta derti 'd tharte. 
: in dort '# eberte, 
pl. 1. mé dortim mo ‘karté. 
2. suméd dortit do’ hart. 
Bye dérten fo ‘kart, 
(Read: mé dérte mi karte, etc.) 
The corresponding present tenses are :-— 
INTRANS, y. sg. 1, mé doré ‘tod, ete. I am (in the act. 
| of) coming, ete, 
k. ma ddive imeére. I am in the act of dying. . 
Trans. mé déré ikerd, ta déri ikeri, ete. Iam (in. 
| the act of) doing, ete, 
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These exactly correspond with the common idiom in 
Ker.P. : 

diram midyam, I am (in the act of) coming; 

distam mbamadam, I was (in the act of) coming, 

which Ido not recollect to have noticed in other parts 
of Persia. 

2. * Compound Tenses, 

a, Perfect." 

The perf. is formed in the case of introns. verbs by 
substituting the personal endings for the final -a of the 
longer form of the preterite pe. (the perf. pe). For 
examples see paradigms, § 189. 

In the case of trans, verbs it is formed by using the 
longer form of the pret. pe. (without inflexion) with the 
agential forms of the pronouns. 

The type is: mé‘m ikarta (mé mi kurta), I have done. 
Vide paradigm, § 188. 

In the ease of both intrans. and trans. verbs the i-, & 
prefix appears to be inherent in the perf, pe. 

INTRANS, 

(All y.) Adpat—ikajta, a calamity has fallen upon— ; 
mart i-umda, it has broken (intrans.); az sufar yomda, 
he has returned from a journey; yas yomdi, you are 
welcome. | 

k. né (net + 4?) windé, I have not come. 

TRANS. 

y. 40 kafan o dafan ikarta, they have buried him. 

y. ikep ibarta, it has taken a crack, it has cracked. 

y: talim & cium arate, he has learned. 

k. “me mi né dida,” I have not seen (it), 

k. fén ge yar) tharta? how much has he expended ? 
The prefix is perhaps to be seen in the y. forms 74a, 

thd, 

For the possible bearing on the question of the form 
of the agential pronoun (having the vowel after the 
consonant), vy. § 177. 
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Pres. Perr, Suny. 
INTRANS., perf. pe, + pres. subj. of *hidmin without 
prefix. 
y. mé omda hé, T may have come. 
y. i omda bit, he may have come. 


he Trans. the form of the perf. indie. + bit (invariable 
pretixless 3rd sg. subj. of *hidman), 
= mé.., mi karta bit, I may have done, 
r y. nomo kdve & karte bit, he may have done this. 
t 4 y. mé mo kore mit né kurta bat, | may not have done 
c this, | 
£ k. jahaté mo ké tend diltangt na dairta bat, so that 
she may not have had vexation (from being) 
alone (= might not be vexed by being alone), 
ti (b) * Pluperfeet.” 
| INTRANS., perf. pe. + pret. of *hidmitn. 
- y. mé dmda bid, I had come. 
Li ta dmda bot, ete. 
= in dimda b6, ete. 


etc. 

y. fuliina kas mo gape & vir ita bah (bd), this matter 
had passed from the memory of so and so, ie, he 
had forgotten it, 

is ager né nasta bohim, if we had not sat (down). 

Ak. yenugé ser i mundra merta bo, the woman had died 

_ on the top of the minaret. - 


-| TRAXS,, the form of the perl, indic, + 3rd sg. pret. of 
Ecsta 
y. mé—mi arta bo, I had done, ete. 
© tude hart ba. 
Fondo futana kaso wila bé, 1 had said too) 
and BO. 












31 
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k. pawntius sf vata bo, he had answered him. 
k. ve come ud né iyarta bo, and he had eaten nothing. 

(ce) “ The Future.” 

Add: 

There are two ways of expressing the future with parts 
of the loan-word y"istan. 

1, The Srd sg., ythad (yoked) with the pres. subj. 

inflected. 
y. mé ydiad veire, I shall (will) do. 
in ydhad veilcra, he will do. 

2. The pres. indie. of y‘datan inflected as in O.C.P., with 

the invariable pret. base. 
y. mé yohkam (yaham) kort (kak), I shall, or will, do. 
tn ydhad kart (bah), he will do. 

The second alternative is an exact reproduction of 
O.C.P. usage, man x"aham kard, ete. 

Where there is no special emphasis, or expression of 
determination, certainty, ete., the future is expressed by 
the pres. indic. This is also the case in O.C.P. 

I know nothing of the “true Gabri forms, pres. sg. 
L. vile, 2.08, 3.00. Pret. vet, oid”. 

But the impersonal : 

Pres. y. ti, vii, at, wilt; k, vd (8), wd (7), 
Pret. y. wydat: k. wtdet, wivdtat, 
meaning “wish, desire, want (to)”, are worth noting, 
mé m&i(t), + ace. = I want (something). 
mé méi(t), + subj. = I want to do (something), 
y. me kort mea, [ want o knife. 
y. kumi vo dé-a, which do you want ? (sg.), 
k. mé tera mévo, I want you. 
y. hiza mé vydsta niin velurine, yesterday I (have) 
wanted to buy bread. 
k. mé vidal vide, I wanted to gO. 

The pron. scheme with this vb. is similar to that with 

the perfect tenses, 


' Ff ’ \ 
Se —— 7 
ae ey foi | 


7 & 


ga...) 


~ i ie. a =F 5 sz H i 
é 
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188. “ Paradigm of a Transitive Verb.” 7 
y. k ‘ 
INFIN. vdtmiin, witmiin (to  —[vdimiain, vdtmiin, ] 
speak, say, tell). 4 
Imrv. sg. 2. vend, ved, vive, vevo, a 
pl. 2. v&vajit, vend), 
Indie. sg. 1. mé éwaje, mé dwije, dwajé, ete. * 
2. ta éwaji. Also: ajé,aji,aja,ajim, 
-— 3. in évaja, ajit, (viyd) ajen. 
pl. 1. md évajim. | ft 
= 2. sumed awajit, t 
3. iyé dvajen, } 
Subj. sg. 1. mé wévaje, ete, -vdj-, and -vaj- ‘et 
(inflections as 
in indie.). 
Indic. sg.1. mé—wm vot (wat). —vat, —vot (wot), 
| 2. ta—uil vat. 7" 
3. tn—uw vot, 
| pl. 1. mdé—md wot. ' 
: 2. sumod—ado vot, ; a 
3. iyé—A5 vat. 
IMPERFECT. | 
Indic. sg. 1. mé—ani wate 
(wore), [—vate], —vale (wit), 


: 2. fa—ali wate, 
| 3. in—Ai wild. 
PERFECT. | / 
Indic, sg. 1. mé—mi volta —vdta, [—votal, ae 
a “(ota j 
| | 2. ta—ai vita, ete, 
7 ‘Subj. sg. 1. mé—mi vota [—vdta bat], 
(wita) bit, 
2. fa—di vita bid, ete. | 
Partic, vdla (wot). vita, vote, ’ 





6 WJ — A 
— a i oe » ~; 
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y. k. 
PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. sg. 1. mé— mt vota [—vdta bd]. 
(uniter) bah (bo). 
2. ta—di vita bah 
(hd), ete. 


_ WNotes.—1. Square brackets denote that though I have 
not recorded the form it certainly exists. 

2. For the pronunciation of initial v- before d, vide 
§ 163, addition, 

3. For variations in the pronunciation of the prefixes 
—é- and vé-, see §§ 183.2 and 183. 1. 

4. For variations in the pronunciation of the agential 
pronouns and the question of the consonant + vowel 
forms, see § 177 in two places and § 187. 2. 

5. For variations in the personal endings see § 182. 


189, “ Paradigm of an Intransitive Verb,” ; 
The conjugation of y- éidmitn, y.k. éudman (to go), 
is as follows :— 
Ixrix. Sdmiin, sudman, 
PRESENT. 
Indic. sg. 1. a4. pl. 1. iim. 
2. vit 2, hit. 
B. ida, 3. ién, 


Subj. sg. 1. v@s, ete. (endings as in indic.), 
There is no essential difference in the present tense 
between y. and k. 


PRETERITE. 
Indic, sg. 1. We. pl. 1, sim. 
2. 407. 2. 40°F, 
3. #6, dah, 3. doren, 


| The same remarks apply as in the ease of “head”: 
{ «§ 185. 2. Srd ag. dak is said sabecepaialio ys: dated 
“appears to be the common form everywhere. 





L9G eres 


a es 


Baul take Tet MEAT eCr 





‘ + * ss : ° ' 
lane " g _——— 
ee ety _. =e 
a é , 
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if | The y aid hk glides are common. In k. there is s also 
:— a 3rd sg, (affirmative), soyé. 
IMPERFECT. 
z Indie, I have 3rd sg. k. i-4o and heau, 
t | PERFECT. y: k. 
oes Indie. sg. 1. iste. decle, 
af 2. Gat. sedi. 
aa | | a. ister, exlet, 
i pl. 1. tim. Bdim. 
| 2. itil. Sadi, 
. | 3. tstén, sedén. 
] + [Subj. sg. 1. iter be, deda, be. 
—? 2. ita bf, sedet bi, 
i; | te. ete] 
Partie. ista, Sida, 
PLUPERFECT. 
| ‘ x Indie. sg. 1. tte bee, Seele bord, 
a 2. tht, bri, aida boi, 
4 ete. etc. 
| (iu und da invariable, bo inflected as in 
] bj -§ 185, subsee. 2 above), 
NEGATIVE FORMS, 
Impy. k. aad. 
" Pres. indie, (and fut.) y. sg. 1, na dima; 3, na sata ; 


ke sg. 2, na siyd; 3, na sate. 
Pret. and imperf. k. sg. 3, na doya, na Soye. 








. Y- omodmiin : omdin (? = om(o)d(v)in), k. (1, 
> (to come), il i 
Irv, sg. 2, brea, bes. A. 
| pl. 2, beoyit (y, to-it, once). 
‘PRESENT, 
Indie. sg. 1. itaré, pl. 1. iaim. 
2. ite, 2. itorit. 
S. itwt, a. abien. 
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Subj. sg. 1. bivyorye, pl. 1. beyeyim. 


hea ye. 
2. biaryl. 2. fivyiryit. 
3. bivydt. 3. bi-ydryen. 
PRETERITE, 
Indic, ag. 1. dmeaie. pl. 1. Gmaivyim, 
2. Grmaayi. 2. omovit. 
3. Oma. 3. Omowven, 
IMPERFECT. 
Indie. sg. 1, itemadde, pl. 1. itdméd-Tin, 


2. itomed i. . atomed-it. 
3. idmdda. . omid én. 
Also: mé dérte 'timéde, ete., and mé dorte ‘tomaiyé, 
ete.; v. § 187, I, ¢. 


oe bs 


PERFECT. 
Indie, sg. 1. omal's, pl. 1. omea-im, 
2. oma i. 2. omed-it, 
a. omead'a, S. omel-én. 
Subj. sg. 1. omela bd. ete. 
2. omaea, bi, 
3. oma bit. 
Partic. omula, 
PLUPERFECT. 
Indic. sg. 1. omea hire, ete, 
2. ome bord. 
3. omda hah (bd). 
Notes. 


1, There is an immense amount of vowel and glide 
variation permitted. Thus pres, indic. as given, or with 
y or A glide. 

Pret. -ay-, -@iy-, -ai-, -01-. 
Srd se. dma, dma, dima, wma. 

Perf. d-, d-, o-, i-, u-mda, 

Impv. and subj., the prefix vowel varies hi-, he. 
The first glide appears and disappears, e.g. brydt, 
beét, The second glide similarly, eg. bea. 
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2. The forms given above are primarily y., but they all 
also stand good for k. 
The following special k. forms and variants may be 
added :-— 
Impy. sg. 2, bivra, bivré (biw-), (etym. 7), 
Pres. indic. sg. 1, ‘toiyé, tye: 3, etd, itd. 
pl. 3, ita". 
subj. ag. 3, biydit, brad; pl. 3, beyan. 
Imperf. indie. pl. 3, (her)itomadyen. 
Pret. pl. 3, dmayen, dimen. 
Perf. indie. sg, 2, indi; 3, tna. 
Perf. partic. inda, 


3. G.IP., $189, note 5. Justi’s as!, asl to be explained 
as fh glide, and final A to indicate in Arabic script the 
presence of a final vowel. 


colt, ie. ols], itor. 


Ibid., note 6, Justi’s “sl, goa Browne's al. In neither 
case does the second zammah represent the pronunciation 
dma, éma, ete., but never “dmuw": and possibly dmahén, 
but not “admuhén ”, 
The following negative forms of omodmin may be 
recorded :— 
Pres. indic., y. sg. 1. nd'ime. 3. udila, néta, nota, nal, 
k. ag. 2. nate. 3. niita, noitd, nota, nat. 
Pret, ¥. sg. 3. nd dma. k. no amaiya (omaiye), 
Perf. indic., y. sg. 3. né@ émea, 


190. “Examples of Perfect and Pluperfect Transitive.” 

(a) Gabri. 

In both the G.L.P. examples note the form of the agential 
pron. 4¢, unexplained but agreeing with what I have given 
above throughont. 

For examples of intrans, verbs and further examples of 
trans. verbs v. § 187. 2. 


—_— 
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191. “ Passive and Causative.” 

1. “ Passive. 

Appears to be rare in the (C) dialects, except as in 
& 184,” 

Yes, this 1s so. 

" Uses such as (Justi) off wnede bu, it had been said, are 
probably imitations of the Lit, Language.” 

I have not met this exact use, but ef. § 185. 3. 

Added : 
The passive is obtained by using the perf. part. (in- 
variable) with parts of the verb® bodman (inflected), ep: 
me iouiles be. I am beaten. 
meé iousta bere, I was beaten, 
me kusta thda bore. I had been beaten. . 
mé kutta ida bé. I may have been beaten. 

k. sendda bo, be it known (that .. . ), 

k. matlab din beritverta na bo, their object was not 
secured, 

2. Causative, 

Corrections and variants, 

T have not met conddmin (“ canddmiin") except as the 
equivalent of P. danistan, Zédmin means “to give 
birth “, “to have a child” (intrans.), A woman who has 
just given birth is spoken of as “ zéd”, used as a noun. 

For “jentik", read yénug. 

With “kr. siijanadén, P, sdninidun”, ef. G. Siijnédmin 
and O.C.P, siizdndan, 

Add: 

The causative is in G. regularly obtained by adding to 
the pres. base of the simple verb -n-, which gives the 
es. pres, base, and -ndd-, which gives the es. past base, 
eg. rashdmitn, to arrive, Mn.P. vasidan, 

Pres. base, res-, 

es. pres. base, rasn-, irasne, 1 canse to arrive, or 
reach. 






uae —— a, 


4 
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es past base, rasndd-, m2 ‘m rasnod, I made it- 
reach, ete. | 
But, Pres, base. Past hase. 
y. k. nagimitn, to sit. nig-! nos, 
cs, y. #éniimiin, to make sit. y. Senaj-, y. send, 
k. dendst-, rent, 
O.C.P. nifin-: nidast: es: nidin- : nitind-. 





IV. INDECLINABILIA, 
192. 1. “ Independent Prepositions.” 

Of the prepositions given as borrowed from Mn.P., hi. 
be, bé, be is in common use in y. and k.; so also is pif, but 
as in O.C.P. it takes the iza@ja and is really a noun with 
a preceding preposition understood. 

4 Der is not very common, its place being usually taken 
by (i. | 
[have frequently met with ba, bo in k., but not in Vs 
where it seems always to be replaced by yedo. 
Add: 
y. k. as, from. 
y-k. bated az, after, Mn.P. he'd as. 
y. (6, td, t€; k. td, up to, till, Mn,P. #4. 
y-k. beri, for, MnP. bante. 
is kx. ber, ver, on, upon, 
“Older forms.” 
= y-k. vi, without. 
7 “ti = an, zu." I do not know this, nor did my y. 
a informant recognize it, There is 1é, léy equivalent to. 
ss Mn.P. dam = edge. (lav <— lab? or lav <— "lay <Lm 
— fedge)<— dam? Cf. lean, § 164.) 
7 “yadi,” read: y.k. yadb, occasionally yadt = with, 
| along with (association, instrument, means ). 





_ | Thave once, k. impy. ag. “anit”, but this would seem probably to. 
: have been fh mishearingr, 
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“| 


. bring yado mesha detén, they give her rice with 
bubber. 

y. xed? yak gépd, along with a sheep's trotter (7), 

.xaddhém, with each other, together. 


lo 
a in um vot, 1 told him, spoke to him. 


Prod, 


t 


 yado wiwi garm vata rd iran, they wash the 
child with warm water, 

y. yada i cue iberinan, they cut (it) with a saw, 

‘¢ = Mn.P. az” is certainly not in common use. ¥. k. 
az, ez is the common thing. In examples like “¢ seng" 
(§ 190.1, @) it would easily arise from es seng —> es seng. 
Aun i, however, occurs in G, after bdd, pis, and comparatives 
(where O.C.P. has az) which may be this e. 

y. bad i, pif i, nimrd, after, before, midday. 

y. 20tas véttar i mé né, he is older than I. 

k, drsil dé ilel berdiit, the longing may go out from 
(quit) your heart. (Perhaps it is contained 
in“ de”’,) 

k. mu ji kari bi i dast ¢ mé aroma, this is the action 

that has come from my hand (ie. that I have 
done). (i dast = az daat 7) 


“¢= in, an, zu, gewen,” y.k. & e, i, k. hé = to, ete. 
(corresponding to all uses of O.C.P. biA, bah), This is 
very common in both y. and k. 

kumak i mé ‘ta, he gives (to) me help. 

vidi i himiim, let us go to the bath. 

i bar, (to) outside; i dna, (to) there; i ti, (to) inside. 

émumi fuldna éwm kaft, my eye fell on such and 
such a thing. 

The above examples are all y., but are good also for k. 

y. k. a6, se = to, 

This is common, but it is usually difficult to say 
whether it is not to be regarded as 4 of the 3rd pers. 
pron. + ¢. Vide § 177 above. 
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y. um # ri Gwen, throw something over it (but ef. 
O.C.P. dit ritvad heanda=), 

y. se £4 pis, T went in front (7 of them), 

y. (éumé) dadt 4 woriis ikren, ya & t@ makna VEN, 
they put the thing into the bride's hand, or place 
(it) in (her) “maknu”. 

y. da # f. fum kust, he put his hand on (= touched) 
such and such a thing. 


Here is it, da # = hand on, or da ud é = his hand on? 
is rather far from the verb to be the agent. pron. This 
sort of question presents itself in the majority of cases. 
See also, however, examples in § 177 above. 

In the following # = to, appears to be certain :— 

k. aldt siyéd & 6 pira cali us dad, he gave a lot of 

money to the old woman. 

k. sarué rd se kumer i marét swwdri ud badt, he tied 

the end of it to the waist of the black-ant. 
y. k. #8, se = from, 


I have few examples, and the same difficulty as in the 
last case exists in regard to the ¢:— 
y: tayta 8 stv 1 pé bar Ta, the plank hag slipped from 
under his foot (wv, § 177), 
y. # agah véo, go after or behind (him) (0.C.P. ‘aqahas 
bird or az ‘agabas). 
y- th # néd véna, he throws from (his) throat, ie. he 
vomits, 
k. & wid we pers, inquire from him. 
k. ser vista Se kemer wi kak, he untied the end of the 
rope from his waist. 
“G. mit"; read y, k. ri. 
Add: 
This is only one of « large series of nouns which are 
followed by the izifa and have a preposition expressed 
or understood before them. The same phenomenon is 
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extremely common in O.C.P,, from which most of the 
G, forms are borrowed. Examples in G, are— 


kk. hé Lard, regarding, P, dar barah i. 
(i) bats, on (to) the top of, balan. 
k. (32) der, round (it), dawr i, 
dim «i (ber), in front of (the door), dam ¢. 
gal i, (hang a thine) from Ker.P. gat i. 
(@ peg). 
heed 4, towards, (bak) taraf i. 
hémer't, along with, hamrdh 4%. 
(a«, beneath, la& 4. 
pail, beside, pohli a. 
k. pea, after, in pursuit of, O.C.P. pai i. 
pié i, to, before (persons), pu. , 
por, se pa, beside, alongside of, (7 ai 4, at the 
foot of). 
ri, de ri, upon, ri 4, 
ser 4, at the end of, sar 1, 
siv i, e siv, below, beneath, to sir u, (bah) six 7. 
beneath, 
tug i, tigi, under, str 4, 


y- tug t wo ifit, it goes under the water. 
rj i,vy i, atthe side of, beside, kinar i, pall i. 


yt irah, at the side of the road. 
y. 0g) + mé nasa bak, he was sitting beside me. 
“kr. ver = before, with, = MnP. pee” 
y. k. wer i, ver i. 
y. wer i) 
pitif 
- wer t das i mé walt bah, he became an expert 
(learnt: his trade) at my hands. 
ver t sorya yuft, he went to sleep in the shade. 
. vés i, vid i = the person, or presence, of someone. 
'. oir 4 vee wort, he shoved him. 
. curb 46 vét ikuéta, they have struck him. 


fuliina kas niftniin, to send to someone. 


te 


= 
ra a m 





ss 
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y- her komi do yaki qurun &% vet gavaft, each of them 
got a gran from (him), | : 
yas visus, or as vid i in, me wydsta, T have asked for 
it from him, 
y¥. mé dé vid dvaja, T tell you, say to you. ‘s 
: ¥: k. ti (itd, 8 ta) = in, into, O.C.P, ta i. ta. 
: In G. #@ never has the izafa, It usually comes between 
a demonstrative and the noun, ; 
_ ¥. mo ti deer, in this city, es 
k. tip kapt mé ta Fah, he fell into the (this) well. 
2.“ Verbal Prepositional Prefixes,” 
(a) “G, a- = Tr. a . 
in G. dSnusimin, to hear,” “' 


_ Doubtful. Ir. a- would normally give G. wo-, 6-. In / 
asnufimiin the @- may be only an inorganic vowel to | 
assist the pronunciation of the initial double conson. 4)... 

T have also “ jdnuft". B 


‘* Add: | 
G. émodmian, P. @madan, to come. 
G. womida, P. @mdda, prepared, — : A 
k. wordsta, dndsta, P. d-rasta, adorned, dressed up, ' 
k. herdiverta, P, bard-warde, brought out. | 
a prep. in y- k. verdwer, PL harsd-laer : y. sarddiv, P. | 

Ssardzir, downwards. e 

(6) yok, him., ke. @m-, am- = Ir, hun. 


Add: =. 

( y-k. hém-ustodman, to rise, stand up. “ae 
k. hémekudimitn, to close (the mouth), - 
(d) G.n- = In, nic. fe 
Read: nédman, k. nddman. ? “S 
fndstmiin : Sengj-, Cs, to make sit (down). ~ 

nadimin : nig-, to sit (down), a | 
(€) G. pa, pél, pd = In. pati-, a 
Pe gertddmin :-pé gert-, to return, & 
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Pé is practically on independent adverb meaning 
“back ", “again”. 

y. (6 pé né gertddé, so long as I have not, i.e. by the 

time I have, returned. 

The following are from k. records: pé garaft, he took 
back; pé faye, I shall come back; pé duwira, again, 
a second time; pé (also ie) ‘dén, he (i they) gives back; 
pe nat, (he) sent hack; résmiin pé mé gyaw kul, I again 
let down the rope. 

(7) G, pén- = Ir. apa + ni-. 

k. pénvdrimiin : péndr-, take, seize. 

y. usually with metathesis: pardnimiin : pardn-, pron-. 


(7) “G, va- = Ir. apad-, MnP. bits.” 

Read rather: y. vi-, wi-, k. vi-. 

Cf, O.C.P. wa- in wa kardan, to open; wiguzdr k., to 
entrust, to make over. 

vd- admits verbal prefixes, e.g. vivhkarta, vo(veyea, 
Add: | 
k, ndpersddnuiin, to inquire, impy. se. vdpers; k, wa bo, 

(he) became, 

wo- is also used independently = O0.C.P. waz, wa. 

y- ber 1 kéti wd na, the mouth of the tin is open, i.e. the 
tin is open. 

(h) “G. ver- = Mn.P. *uperi-, Mn.P. bar.” 

Read: G. ver, wer = O.P. upariy, *upari-. 

Ver kertmiin = to put on clothes, but it is doubtful 

whether this is wpurt-, 

y: vada vo Uiiren, wi 4¢ ver tren; bad jal o wer i vada 
‘toren de ver weren, they wash the child and pour 
water over it; then they bring the child's clothes 
and put them on (it). 

See also § 192. 1, av. vera. Cf. O.C.P. sardart baraé 
bid, he had on a frock coat. See Horn, Nos, 190, 191. 
Add: 

ver'gisnddmin, pres. 3rd sg. veri'gisna, to vomit, 
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Ver stkasta is probably a loan-word from O.C.P, war- 
4ikasta, bankrupt. 
Kk. Pddisih sihedda vi & ver pendrt, the king embraced 


(4¢ ver = to his breast, to himself ?). 


(1) “G, we-, o- = Ir, vie.” 

“G, vadrien (J usti) = vergehen. 
veddrt (H.Sch.) = er ging yoriiber, From Tr. veiart, 
Mn.P. quéaégtan,” 


Corrections and additions, 

vé-, Vé-, Vi-. 

Ido not know “vaérten". “ Vedart" would be pret., 
but the vowel is wrong. 

k. vedert, védert : védr., y. vidr-, pass by ; but the past 
base is usually metathesized into y. k. divert, 

In G, vistidmain, to stand, to what is the w- referable ? 
There is wisttdan, wa-tstadan in O.C_P with wi- (same 
asin G, above 7). 

y. k. ber, @ ber, Mn.P. dur, hadar. 
“ Berkerten," rather ber kertmiin, to turn out, 
expel, 
“¢ ber umde" = T (not “ they") have come out. 
é ber go, he went out; ber vort, brought out. 
y. fuliina kas az din a xaé¢ ver suk, so and so became 
& pervert (went out from his own religion), 

There is a y, bar, bar = outside (perhaps fromm 

P. badar ?); bar viétoda, standing outside, 


Add ; 
G. y. k. ar-, dre, 
This is the commonest verbal prefix in the language, 
In some cases it corresponds to Mn.P. ber-. 
The following examples are y., but it is found also in k; 
arkéndt, pulled off. arnaita, MnP. barnamtayad. 
arkiféd-, pullup.  ardéndd-, pick up. 
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Further, y.: argarajt, argalod- (roll over), arkurt., 
arkust-, arpéinart-, arvast-. k. aroma, came up. 

It admits the verbal prefix i- between it and the verb, 
but vé- is dropped in all cases that I have seen. 








193. “ Adverbs.” 
(a) “ OF Place.” ; - 
Corrections and variants. 
“Where ?” y. koé, kori, fe eye, isinydt, kant. 
“Whither?” k. ikoio, ike. “Whence?” y. az hire, 
k. az oye. 
“¢ kuja (H.Sch.)” is not Gabri. 
“Here,” y. mona, mond, k. mond, mune. 
“ There,” y. k. Ona, ond, dna, k. wone, 
The prep. i, é may be prefixed to these when motion 
is involved. 
¥ Add: “ 
bir, outside, 
uta, inside (similar foci i in Ker,P.). 
y- ke. tes, down, below. 
y. bola, k. bald, up, above. 
y. sar 6 Siv, downwards. 
‘k. gyau, down, downwards. 
k. ker (?), outside, away. 
(h) “ OF Time.” 
Corrections and additions. 
"When?" y. kod. 
 *Bebh, isa = now, fist = then.” Cf. G, y. owt, ust, 
__k. usd, then, at that time, next. 
| y. mana, méné, now. 
fe 5 k. né@, now, presently. 
y. momne, mamina, k. mdmne, monn, nowe = now. 


~~ 
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Loan-word y.k, bid, bidus I. hidun,. thereafter (k. 
6idun md = then, thereafter PY, 

“G. imrd, emrit, to-day = Mn.P, imroz." 

y- emrij, émra, k. émraj, amrij)., CE with O.C.P. 
amritz. 

Add: y,k. iméau, to-night. 


Read : 

herda, ete., v. § 168, 2, b. 

y. hiza, k. ett, yesterday. 

I think that Ber,’s “gerd@” and “geze” are undoubtedly 
wrong I was unable to get them recognized, 
Add: 

y. bdi, k. bedi, ete., v. § 180, 3, again, after that, in the 

next place. 

k. (loan-word) bas, again. 

(¢) “OF Manner.” 

“KM. (1. W.) é@n,” ef. y. ke: fan, k. in, how} 


Add: 

G. ijir, how ? 

y. €andiini (mas), so (big) as all that, 

y. candint (mas), ao (big) as all this, 

k. ¢2 gina, how 7 

“G. mise = 'so'" (German). 

y. mise, mdse, k. must, mass, mamose, adj. = such, of 
such a kind; adv. = thus, 

(d) “Of Degree and Quality.” 

“G, bes LW. MnP. bas,” 

T have y. ws and bos, k. vis and bus. 

Read : siyéd, zigidd, ke. 

(e) “OF Reason.” 

“G. dire L.W., why 7?” 

Read : y. dird, déra, cird, k. dérd. 
Often bert ¢@ é. 

nas. 1916, a2 
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(7) “ OF Negation and Affirmation.” 
G. na, often né before 1-, occasionally no, na before 
é-, d-, 
mé mo hore n&ikarte, T have not done this; but na 
ikrima ; nacikré, nakeré, I do not do; I may not do. 
Add: balé, ha, yes. 
Add: 
Miscellaneous, 
éoyad, perhaps. 
y. magir, k. még¥er, perhaps (with a negative im- 
plication), one would think that —, 
y. k. jt, also, indeed, ete. (a very common word often 
without much meaning). 


194. Conjunctions. 
Corrections and variants. 
"G, ke, ki = that.” 
Read: y. hi, ké, ké, gf, k. usually ki, ki. 
“That” = “in order that” may be omitted. 
y. 6 widimé — isla ya éumi di vékra, the man — has 
gone to (in order that) get something. 
yudo in vena (kt) — vtikra, tell him to (that he 
should) do — 
* Beri @ ki," read: bert (7) ki, because. 
“ager, read: y. agir, k. agver, agerki, if. 
“tt, ve, read: y. va, ve, 0, k. vé, ve, va, and. 
y- 0 usually between nouns. It is often indistinct and 
difficult to distinguish from the inifa, 
Add: 
y. k. amd, wald, but. 
k. dim, when, 
There are many compound conjunctions, probably all 
borrowings from O.C.P., e.g. : 
agerée, agerié, though. 
bd wujyadi ki, though. 
bi derli gi, on condition that, 








lin the case that, if. 


k aiae ki. because, for the reason that. 
a me | in case. 
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XII 
THE LADY OF THE WEIR 
Br Rv. GRANT BROWN 


HE Kyauksé district is at once the smallest and the 
richest in Upper Burma. Two rivers. the “Zaweyi 
and the Panlaung, enter it from the mountains in the 
Shan States to the east, and from them spring a number 
of canal systems. These existed long before the British 
annexed the country, and tradition ascribes them to the 
great king Nawyata' (Anuruddha), who reigned from 
1044 to LOTT a.n, 

Kyauks means “stone weir”, and the headwaters of 
three of the canals are at the little town of that name, 
Here also is the curious figure, of wood overlaid with gold- 
leaf, representing the Lady of the Weir (Plate I). The 
figure is certainly of considerable age, but archmology in 
Burma is not yet sufficiently advanced for even an 
approximate date to be fixed. I am informed by Wun 
Chit, who was governor of Kyauksé at the time of the 
annexation, that the headdress is composed of lacquered 
cane or some other substance in which the hair is encased. 

The local legend is that this lady was one of the wives 
of Nawyéita and sister of the Shan king of Myogyi, which 
lies among the hills above where the Zawgyi enters the 
district, a few miles within the Shan States. At that 
time no town was founded, and no great building erected, 
without sacrificing one or more human beings, whose death 
was believed to be necessary to the success of the work, 
and whose spirits afterwards guarded it. The custom had 

' This is the modern Burmese form of the hame, spelt. accarding to 


the phonetic system prescribed by the Government of Burina, with the 
substitution of d for a to represent the indeterminate yowel (as in 
among). The other is the Pali form, transliterated in accordance with 
the Geneva Convention, 
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auch vitality that in spite of the spread of Buddhism, 
which Nawyata himself did much to make universal in 
1, Burma, human beings are said to have been buried alive 
under the gates of Mandalay when it was built in 1857, 
though no evidence of this is procurable. According to 
one version of the legend, one person was to be killed at 
each weir, when the young queen asked whether her death 
would not be sufficient for all. This was agreed to, and 
at the time of the British annexation it 1s probable that 
every weir in the district had near it a shrine in which 
an was a wooden figure of the queen overlaid with gold-leaf. 
ae Since then some have disappeared, having been burnt or “4 
1g eaten by white ants. Both the weirs sat Kyaukse, 
-~% however, have figures in good condition. That mentioned 
above is at the Zidaw weir. Another (Plate 11) is at the 
Minyé weir, the headquarters of the Minyé and Tamék 
canals, ‘This is of less artistic value than the first, and is 
probably of later date, Near it is a much-weathered 
stone figure, about three feet high, with « primitive club 
(Plate IV). This is popularly supposed to represent an 
attendant on the queen, but closely resembles the 
. dvarapala, or door-keeper, found at the gates of temples 
or pagodas elsewhere. 
At the Nwadet weir, near where the Zawgyi enters the 
district, is another figure of the queen, also overlaid with 
gold, but of ruder workmanship (Plate III}. It will be 
noticed that in all these figures the left arm is bent so 
onnaturally as to appear as if it was deformed. The 
position can be imitated, however, by making the left 
hand revolve on the wrist-joint as far as it will go to the 
left and forcing the bent elbow to the right, The Burmese 
are naturally supple, and extreme flexibility of the joints 
i8 regarded as elegant. 
The next two photographs, Plates V and VI, are of 
figures resting in the same shrine as the last, Myinbyuyin 
(“Master of the White Horse") appears to be specially 
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honoured as a local deity, though he is well-known 
elsewhere and his story is the subject of a favourite play. 
Tt is told at some length in the * Legendary History of 
Pagan”, published anonymously by the present Assistant 
Government Archwologist in the Rangoon Gazette of the 
24th September, 1907, and its substance is as follows. 
Nayabidi Zethu, brother and successor of King Minyin 
Narathunka of Pagan (1164 A.D), had a beautiful wife 
whom the monarch coveted. He was sent to suppress an 
imaginary rebellion, but suspecting his brother's designs 
he left behind him his faithful servant Nga Pyi and his 
best charger, and told N ga Pyi to ride straight to him 
if anything should happen, No sooner was he gone than 
the king sent for the girl, and Nga Pyi rode off to inform 
his master, At nightfall he came to a stream where he 
rested, not Knowing that the prince's camp was on the 
other side of it. The horse's neigh was recognized by his 


owner, and when Nga Pyi presented himself next morning 


he was killed, and became a nat, or spirit to which special 
powers are attributed, 

The local legend as told to me makes Nga Pyi halt on 
the brink of what he took for a wide river, but what was 
really o sandy desert. It is quite possible that the 
worship of this nat is far older than Nayabadi Sithu, but 
that it has been associated with a historical event, The 
sandy plain mistaken for a river even suggests an ancient 
tradition of the wanderings of the raca, It will be 
noticed that the name Myinbyuyin is inapplicable to 
Negi Pyi, who was not the owner of the white horse ; vet 
no one suggests that the nat was the real owner, 
Niiyabiidi. 

Udeinna, the Elephant-tamer (Plate VI), is also specially 
connected with the district, as he is said to have been born 
at Indaing, two miles north of Kyauks®, after his mother 
the Kethini queen was carried away by a monstrous bird 
from the palace at Kawthambi (Kosambi) and dropped 
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into a banyan-tree, The original tree is said to have 
disappeared within the last five years, 

Plates VII and VIII represent figures of considerable 
interest, but difficult to identify. They are wooden 
statues overlaid with gold-leaf,and.stand in asmall bricle 
shrine on the pagoda platform at the top of Kyauksé Hill. 
They are popularly called the Brother and Sister, with 
reference, perhaps, to the King of Myogyi and Nawyita's 
queen, but Plate VII certainly does not represent a woman 
as supposed. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, the Government 
Archwologist, informs me that the three-tiered crown 
indicates a supreme king, and a crown with the upper 
part bent back, as in Plate VIII, a subordinate ruler. 
He thinks the former figure may possibly be that of 
Nawyiita himself, while the latter may well represent the 
unfortunate King of Myogyi, with whom it is popularly 
identified. 

This king is given the title of Kotheinyin, which 
appears to mean “ lord of nine hundred thousand villages". 
The legend is that Nawyata sent for the king, expecting 
him to render homage, and that Kotheinyin, who regarded 
himself as of equal rank but was too tender-hearted to 
drag his people into war, sank his pride and started for 
Pagan. But on reaching the whirlpool in the ZaWeyi, 
where it emerges from the precipitous rocks marking the 
border between Burma and the Shan States, he was so 
overcome with shame that he threw himself into the 
river and was drowned. He would seem to be more in 
place as a local deity in the Shan States than in Burma, 
but Nawyata’s dynasty weakened after his death, and the 
Shans overran Burma. The figure may date from their 
domination. 

It is characteristic of the freedom-loving Burmese, 
however, that their national heroes are not their powerful 
kings, who subdued neighbouring races and founded great 
empires, but victims of their cruelty, more or less obscure 
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and sometimes of alien race, The greatest of Burmese 
kings, and the man to whom, more than any other, the 
universal acceptance of the southern and purer form of 
Buddhism is due, is Nawyiata, yet no one worships at his 
shrine. One of the most important festivals in the 
country is that at Taungbyén near Mandalay, where 
thousands of people from all the country gather to do 
homage to two obsenre brothers, said to be partly of 
Indian origin, but more likely Arabs, who were put to 
death by him because they failed to provide their quota 
of bricks for a pagoda which he was building. Here also 
are worshipped their mother, a wild woman of Mount 
Poppa ; their guardian, 1 royal minister, and his sisters ; 
Tibyuzaung the Dethroned, a snake-worshipping pre- 
decessor of Nawyiita; the equerry whose story is told 
above; and the Blacksmith of Tagaung, whose strength 
was so great that the king was jealous of him, but could 
only destroy him by -making his sister his queen, using 
her as a decoy, and burning him alive in a sacred tree. 
To these must be added the Blacksmith’s relations, 
including the aforesaid sister, who threw herself into the 
flames; his wife the Snake-woman; and another sister 
who married a minister of Pegu, but set out to find her 
brother and died of exhaustion on the way! 

At the foot of the picturesque hill, nearly a thousand 
feet high, which dominates Kyaukst, are two huge 
boulders, also called the Brother and Sister. Here again 
there may be a reference to the King of Myogyi and his 
sister, but the people have no very definite ideas on 
the subject, and the divinities may well be of more 
ancient date. There is, at any rate, no hesitation in 
appealing to them in time of sickness, Then offerings 


' This festival is deseribed in Professor Ridgewuy's new book, Dramas 
and Dramatic Dowees, and a more detailed deseription by the present 
writer is appearing in the July-December number of the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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| of fowls (once, no doubt, sacrificed on the spot, but now 
bought dead in the market) are made to them, and left 
| to the birds of the air. If this fails, recourse may be had 
to the municipal hospital and more modern methods of 
treatment. 
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THE FRAVASHI OF GAUTAMA 
By ELIZABETH COLTON SPOONER 


(NS the reliefs of the Gandhira Sehool, in all scenes 
| where Gautama is shown, and thus in constant 
association with him, there appears a figurt which has 
been the subject of much discussion. He is called 
Vajrapaini by reason of the thunderbolt which he either 
grasps by its middle, or supports on the palm of his hand. 
This thunderbolt is the exact copy of the weapon which 
Indra, or Sakka, holds; but in these sculptures it is not 
so much a weapon, to my mind, as it is a symbol of divine 
authority, which is a matter of importance for the inter- 
pretation of the figure. 

This weird Vajrapini has been identified in several 
ways. He has been called Mara! because of his supposed 
look and gesture of a wild, hateful demon, lurking and 
leering, and finally standing, so it was wrongly held, 
triumphant among the Malla nobles at the Buddha's 
death. But I find no evidente to support this theory 
in the matter of aggressiveness, There is no menace to 
the life of the Master by this attendant, no hint of evil 
purpose in pose or manner, so far as I can see. Rather 
he is a guardian, and as such more consistent, For what 
donor would order a seulpture of the Death seene wherein 
the Arch-Tempter would be represented ? 

General Cunningham identified Vajrapini with the 
wicked cousin of Gautama, Devadatta* If this were so, 
we should have Vajrapani represented as a mere man 
among men, a plotting, malicious human being, not the 
Vajrapini of the sculptures, who, spirit-like, floats in 

' Griinwedel & Burgess, Muddhidt Art in fnelia, pop, 89-00, 
* Op. cit, p. 88. ¥ 
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the air at times, with the gods! And further, would 
Devadatta find o place among the mourning followers 
around their dying Master? 

In this Mr. Vincent Smith bears me out when he says: 
“The older writers on Buddhism wrongly identified the 
Thunderbolt Bearer as Devadatta, the heresiarch enemy 
of Gautama Buddha; or as Mara, the Buddhist Satan ; 
or as the god Sakra, the Indra of Brahmanical mythology. 
Dr. Vogel,” he goes on to say, “has recently started 
a fourth theory, ingenious but not proved, that he should 
be regarded as a personification of Dharma, the Law. 
The best supported hypothesis is that which treats him 
as a Yaksha, or attendant sprite, inseparable from the 
person of the Buddha. Probably the seulptors intended 
that he should be considered invisible to spectators, in 
accordance with a well-understood convention.” + 

The Yaksha theory is supported by M. Foucher when 
he calls Vajrapini “une divinité d'ordre inférieur”, and 
adds that “Le Lalita-vistara, l'appelle un chef des 
géenies"* But how or why the chief of the Yakshas 
should come to hold such prominence in the Gandhara 
sculptures, or should be depicted os inseparable from 
Gautama, is not apparent. 

He cannot be Indra, for he is represented in the same 
group with that god; and I will endeavour to show later 
why I hold that he cannot represent the Dharma, 

Who, then, is this figure, which so eloquently pleads 
for recognition, this unadorned, unclothed being, this 
invisible guardian spirit, tireless and constant, the only 
one who never leaves the Master's side ? 

A second figure, that of a monk, appears in almost 
equally constant association, it is true, and it is this fact 
which led Dr, Vogel to his theory, as he thought that 

' Foucher, L’Art Gréco-Bouddhique, p. 358. 


* Vincent Smith, History of Pine Art in fudia and Ceylon, p. 108, 
4 Foucher, loc. cit. 
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this triad must depict the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha. But I find that the monk is absent in twenty- 
three plates in M. Foucher's great work where Vajrapani 
appears, 60 that the two figures are certainly not on 
& parity. Vajrapints first appearance in the biographical 
series of the Buddha story is in the scene representing 
the young prince leaving home. The question arises, would 
the Dharma, as yet unrevealed, appear right here, and, too, 
as a ruddy youth? With the thunderbolt in his hand, 
Vajrapini alone accompanies Prince Siddhartha, Chandaka, 
and Kanthaka as they fare forth into the silent night. 
From that hour he never leaves the Master's side, until 
the coffin lid has been closed in the grove of sal trees at 
Kusinagara, after which he disappears altogether from 
view. Would the Dharma thus disappear at Buddha's 
death ? 

He is, from the beginning to the end, inseparable, as 
inseparable from Gautama as his very breath, Does not 
the clue to his identity lie within this fact? Is he not 
a dowble, or counterpart of Gautama ? 

If we examine for s moment a few of the sculptures 
reproduced by M. Foucher, we find striking proof of this 
suggestion. Let us take the scene of the Departure from 
the Palace (p. 357, fig. 182). Here is Prince Siddhartha 
leaving the royal palace in the splendid vigour of early 
manhood. In every detail of feature and bearing, he is 
the ideal of aroyal youth. Here, for the first time, we see 
Vajrapani, floating high in the background, thunderbolt 
in hand, but invisible, as Mr. Vincent Smith maintains. 
Mark the same radiant beauty, the same splendid virility, 
reflected in the Thunderbolt Bearer, who is here the 
exact counterpart of Prince Siddhartha. Compare this 
scene with the austerities of Gautama (Foucher, p, 381). 
The fair young prince is no longer recognizable, the 
ravages of fasting and exposure to the elements have 
done their worst, The sunken eye-sockets, hollow cheeks, 
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and drooping corners of the mouth tell the story of these 
six long years of vigil and fasting. Directly behind 
Gautama is Vajrapani, still grasping the thunderbolt, 
Bat notice the marvellous correspondence between the 
expressions of the mental and physical depletion of the 
two. On Vajrapini's face Buddha's sufferings are copied ; 
here are the same sunken eye-sockets, the hollow cheeks, 
the faint and drooping mouth. Would Mara show such 
sympathetic suffering with one of his intended victims ? 
Or could the Law, still unrevealed, become emaciated ? 

Again, in events of storm and stress, or of special 
danger, as, for instance, in sculptures where the Nagas, 
the opponents of the Buddha, appear, and unusual effort 
is needed to bring about their conversion, the skill of the 
artist is taxed to mirror the feelings of Buddha m the 
Thunderbolt Bearer. In fig. 251, on p. 505, in the scene 
of the visit of the Naga Elipatra, the hostile and strained 
attitude of Vajrapini reflects the excitement and alertness 
In the mind of the Master, who as Lord of Truth is 
confronted by Evil. Again, in fig. 272, p. 549, we see 
Vajrapani in active hostility, where somewhat drastic 
powers appear to be needed to convert the Niga Apalala. 

What seems to me a further notable instance of the 
élose bond uniting Buddha and Vajrapéni is afforded by 
the ordination of Nanda (p. 471, fig. 238a). The torso 
of Vajrapini is slightly inclined forward, and the interest 
expressed by the other invisible beings is feeble in eom- 
parison with his own, as he listens with rapt attention to 
the words which fall from the Master's lips. 

In contrast with the militant character of Vajrapani 
in the Naga scenes, if we turn to the peaceful events 
recorded in the biographical series, as, for example, the 
Buddha's meeting with the grass-cutter (p. 391, fig. 197), 
the mild and benevolent expression on Ganutama’s face 
is matched by the peaceful expression of Vajrapani and 
his easy, disengaged attitude. Another notable instance 
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is found in fig. 243, on p. 485, the preaching to the 
gods of the Trayastriméa Heaven. Here not only the 
expression but even the features of the Buddha are 
reproduced in the Thunderbolt Bearer. 

Tam aware of the danger of reading too much 
expression into these faces of stone, owing to the play 
of light and shade in the photographs, as M. Foucher 
observes; but it seems to me, on the other hand, that it 
would be at least unfair to the sculptors to ignore their 
efforts to portray identity of emotional experience. After 
all, they have succeeded fairly well. I would point ont, 
moreover, that my contention is not based on facial 
expression alone. Compare fig. 279, on p. 561. The 
scene is that of the Mahaparinirvana, and below the couch 
of the dying Buddha, in the foreground of the composition, 
we see Vajrapani struggling in sympathetic agony. In 
the following figure, No, 280, he is prostrate on the ground, 
as though himself expiring. 


Does not this diversity of attitude and expression, 


harmonious always with the Buddha’s, imply a more 
than human sympathy, and actual participation in his 
experiences ? 

Thave noticed above that Mr. Vincent Smith suspects 
that in some of the compositions Vajrapani, though 
portrayed, is yet invisible. This suspicion I find to be 
abundantly confirmed. On several occasions, for instance 
in fig. 222, on p. 441, we see Vajrapani directly interposed 
between Buddha and a suppliant or worshipper. Here 
the kneeling figure with clasped hands appears to be 
addressing Vajrapaini instead of the Master, who has 
turned to greet him. Doés not this show that Vajrapani 
is a purely spiritual being ? 

Another point signalizing Vajrapani ss no mere mortal 
is his frequent nudity. Would any being but an unclothed 
spirit interpose between the royal actors in a seene like 
that of the arrival among the Sakyas (p. 462, fig, 2326)? 
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To sum up, I find Vajrapini characterized by four 
particular features: (1) divinity, symbolized by the 
thunderbolt he bears, and embracing, apparently, a 

/ protective element; (2) invisibility, evidenced as we have 
seen above; (3) inseparableness from Gautama; and 
(4) identity of emotional experience with him. 

From the foregoing evidence, in my judgment, 
Vajrapani represents a double, a spiritual and therefore 
invisible, counterpart of Buddha. The question now 
arises, what sort of a “double” is implied by a figure so 
conditioned? Is Vajrapani to be explained by Hindu 
thought? He appears to exercise a double function, 
namely, that of a guardian angel, and yet more, that of 
a soul mirror, as is shown by the sculptures of the 
austerities, etc. So far as I know, the conception of 
the guardian angel is un-Indian. Nor do I find in the 
Upanishads such a possibility, where everything tends 
toward unity with the One, the Self. Here the whole 
endeavour is to do away with, not to multiply, the self. 
In fact, ao far as I can ascertain, there is no precise 
parallel to Vajrapani in Hindu or purely Indian thought. 
In what mystic company does such a spirit find a place? 
Where was such a theory as this figure implies, main- 
tained ? 

To my mind, this problem finds its only solution in the 
amplified doctrine of the Fravashi in Zoroaster’s teaching. 
The Fravashi’s dual character of guardian angel and 
myatic counterpart provides us with the parallel we seek. 

Perhaps the most familiar doctrine in Zoroastrianism is 
that regarding the Fravashis. The word fravashs itself 
means, so the Encyclopedia Britannica tells us (11th ed., 
vol. xxviii, p. 1043), “confession of faith,” and when 
personified comes to be regarded as a protecting spirit, 
This spirit is believed to be a very part of a mans 
personality, existing before he is born (Enecy, Relig. and 
Ethics, vol. vi, p. 116), a spiritual being of perfect 


A 
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identification with the man, so much so that he is some- 
times called the “ spiritual counterpart " and the “external 
soul" (Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 254, 267). 
Mr, Herbert Baynes defines the Fravashi as follows (JRAS., 
April, 1899, p. 430): “It is the spiritual archetype of 
every man, without beginning and without end, attaching 
itself to the body at birth, and leaving it at death,” which 
accounts for the disappearance of Vajrapaini from our 
sculptures after the coffin lid is closed. 

If this external soul is identical with a man, then all the 
man's mental and physical experiences are identically 
shared by this spirit. There is a complete unity of being. 
This is the explanation of the identity of condition 
between Gautama and Vajrapini in the scene of the 
austerities, 

Nor does the fact of Buddha's deification in these 
sculptures offer any obstacle to the interpretation of 
Vajrapini which I propose, for Moulton says that all 
sentient beings, of the good creation at any rate, have 
their Fravashi, including even Ahura himself (p. 262), 

We have seen above that the figure of Vajrapini is 
marked by four characteristics, Does not the conception 
of the Fravashi reveal the same? Are not divinity (in 
the case of a Fravashi linked to a deity), invisibility, 
inseparableness, and identity of experience equally 
characteristic of both ? 

This predication of a Persian character for Vajrapini is 
supported and confirmed by the actual vajra which he 
holds, and which, called by this same name of wazra, is 
a recorded attribute of Mithra in the Persian system. 
Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Modi refers to “ Mithra as the angel 
of light and an associate of the sun, who holds a vasra, 
ie. atnace or club, in his hand, as a symbol of authority”? 
Moreover, it is by no means incompatible with existing 

‘CL A Glimpse into the Work of the B.BLR.A. Society during the fast 


i) Fears, p. 115. 
thas, 1916, a3 
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theories of the Gandhira school. It is, in fact, directly 
supported by what Rhys Davids and Griinwedel say about 
the Persian background of the Dhyani Buddha doctrine. 
They too have pointed out the Persian character of 
Amitaibha's name, which they say refers back to the old 
Persian light-worship. “The whole doctrine of the 
Dhyani-Buddhas and Dhyani Bodhisattvas appears to rest 
on the Zoroastrian theory of the Fravashis,” and “ We 
have thus Iranian influence distinctly before us, which 
accords with the local surroundings of the Gandhara 
school ".! 

The above seems to have been written under the 
impression that this evident Persian influence was a new 
appearance in Buddhism in Gandhira, due mainly to 
geographical causes. Dr. Spooner's recent papers in the 
Journal have shown, however, that Magian thought and 
dogma lay rather at the very root of Buddha's system. 
On this hypothesis the figure of Vajrapaini the Fravashi is 
rather a survival in Gandhara than a fresh appearance. 

As we study the life of the Buddha from these Gandhira 
sculptures in the light of the Zoroastrian faith, we have 
an explanation of this intimate, inseparable figure, the 
Thunderbolt Bearer. Here Vajrapini finds his true place 
as the soul-mirror, the external soul, the mystic counter- 
part of Gautama the Buddha, which we of the Western 
world call the better self, the guardian angel, and which 
the ancient Persians called the Fravashi. 


' Grinwedel & Burgess, Buddhiat Art in India, p. 195, 
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DEVIL-WORSHIPPERS: THEIR BELIEFS AND 
THEIR SACRED BOOKS 


By ALPHONSE MINGANA 


Hee some time I have felt constrained to set forth what 
I know about the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers, 
because I have had special opportunities of studying their 
life, The present article is divided into two parts : 
(1) Yezidi books under the light of criticism ; (2) ont- 
standing features of the sect, ‘The final portion of the 
narrative deals with some newly discovered documents. 


YEZIDI BOOKS UNDER THE LIGHT OF CRITICISM 

The chief editions of the Yezidi books may be 
summarized as follows :— 

1. Professor E, G. Browne, in 1 895, published the 
translation of an Arabic text! in an appendix to Mr. O. H. 
Parry's book Six Months in a Syrian Monastery. This 
text, which formerly belonged to Professor Robertson 
Smith, is said to have been written by a native of Mosul? 
and consists of the Yeridi Book of Revelation pel cols 
and of two other aceounts, the greater part of which was 
afterwards embodied in a second Yezidi book called the 
Black Boole. 

2. Mr. J. B, Chabot edited? a Syriac text from the 
same sources, which corresponds, with slight variations, to 
the second account of Browne (Parry, loc. cit., pp. 380-3), 
and seems to be a simple translation of it (Chabot, ibid. 
p. 100). 


' Transcribed from a Garahdni copy preserved in Hitliothéque Nutionale 
(Fonds Syriaque, 306 and $25), v. infra. 

* Thid., p. 256; his name will presently be revealed, 

* In Journal Asiatique, sér, rx, t. vii, pp. 1004, 1806. 
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$. Mr. S. Giamil edited a Syriac text in Rome, 1900, 
with an Italian translation, from a manuscript preserved 
in the Monastery of “Notre Dame des Semences”, of 
Alkosh, under the title “Monte Singar; Storia di un 
Popolo Ignoto”. This MS. deals with the Yezidis, 
according to the statement of a Syrian priest named 
Isan¢e, who had dwelt among them in order to know them 
better than others did. The book is often written in the 
form of questions and answers, and is divided into ten 
sections, which treat respectively of the works of God and 
His abode (p. 3), the Creation of Adam and Eve (p. 8), the 
wonderful deeds of the God Yezid (p. 16), the Yeadi Holy 
Men (p. 27), the New Year (p. 32), Marriage Customs 
(p. 40), Death and Burial (p. 52), the Pilgrimage to 
Sheikh ‘Adi's shrine (p. 67), the Feasts and Gatherings at 
Sheikh ‘Adi (p. 80), the Yezidi Kings (p. 87). 

4, De. I. Joseph published at Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages (vol. xxv, January, 1909, 
pp. 112 ff.), on Arabie text containing more completely 
the religious books of the Yezidis, Le. Book of Revelation 
(Slot wlsS) and the Black Book: ( cny ies). In this 
publication the two sacred books are followed by a long 
narration of Yezidi customs compiled by a certain 
Jeremins, 

I think that these well-intentioned scholars have 
possibly been misled. The author of all these texts is 
probably Shammas Jeremias Shamir, 0 native of ‘Ain 
Kawa in Adinbéne, and a deserter from the Monastery of 
Alkosh, who died ten years ago at a very advanced age. 

We quote about him the testimony of an eye-witness, 
Mr. ©. H. Parry (loc. cit., pp. 252-—3)— 

“There is an old man, well known to the few Englishman 
who have visited Mosul, once an East Syrian monk of the 
Monastery of ET. Hormuzi. He has a history which would be 
worth writing, especially if he wrote it himself: for he has been 
a traveller, with the manner ofan Englishman, and the heart of 
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a Syrian; and he has seen many troubles among his own people, 
and changes in the country from Erzingan to Mosul. But 
before all things he is a gossip; if there is news from Stamboul, 
Shammas is the first to retail it; for is not his wife's third 
cousin third division clerk in the telegraph offiee? Has the 
Mufti run off with a Mullah's wife? Shammas was at the 
bottom of it, and probably supplied from his own stud (for he ig 
a bit of a dealer in horse flesh) the requisite barb. He deals too, 
in Manuscripts and ancient books, Persian, Arabic, Syriac; and 
once on & time over-reached himself in this pursuit. Among 
some books, which I was examining, he showed me one more 
especially commendable. Its actual personality so shamelessly 
belied its decent age and virtue as deseribed by Shammas that 
be drew forth.a request that even if he loved gold, he should 
spare my folly.... Truly these people have ao strangely 
twisted sense of straightness, or more dullness than they get 
credit for,” 

The above assertion concerning the Yezidi books can be 
supported by external and internal evidence. 

EXTERNAL PROOFS 

I. Can we find a copy of all this long string of Yezidi 
lueubrations preceding the epoch of Jeremias? All of 
them rest on a Syriac and two Arabie writings. As to 
the Syriac document kept in the Monastery of Alkosh, it 
eannot precede the year 1865 a.p. I examined it very 
carefully, and my opinion of it is shared by A. Scher 
(Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin and Juillet-Aoit ; “Notices 
sur les MSS. Syriaques conservés dans la Bibliothéque du 
Couvent de Notre Dame des Semences,” 1906, p, 76, 
Cod. 144), 

Let us now turn to the puzzling Arabie documents. In 
order of date we come first to Parry's text. Its account is 
drawn up from the MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
above mentioned. Here is what we read in the report of 
J, B. Chabot,? who has catalogued them (Cod. 300). 

' We will refer to the Amatic Journal of Chicago. 


* “ Notice sur les MSS. Syriaques de la Bibliothéque Nationale acquis 
depuis 1876": JA., adr. mx, t. vill, 1808. 
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* Acain we will write some extracts from the book of 
the YVezidis entitled Djalwah, the Black Book” (iii, 2, 
fol. 926, p. 7), By the colophon of fol. 346, we are 
informed that this MS. has been written by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz 
in the year 1889, and Cod. $23, p. 12, fol. 164, tells us 
that the copyist, the Subdeacon ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, wrote it for 
the deacon Jeremias. 

I know the Subdeacon Abdul ‘Aziz; he has since that 
time been ordained priest for the Jacobite community at 
Mosul; and he is now known by the name of Kas ‘Aziz. 

In considering the provenance and the date of the MS. 
published at Chicago, we notice that it is still more 
recent. Its editor, Dr. I. Joseph, simply tells us “The 
Arabic MS. here printed was presented to me before 
T left Mosul by my friend Daoud As-Saigh, as a memento 
of our friendship".' The oldest, then, of this string of 
Yerdi MSS. can scarcely go back to a.p. 1865, and 
probably all of them were fashioned in the mould of 
Jeremias, 

II. From the avowal of all who have written about 
the Yexidis, they are prohibited from knowing how to 
read or write, This I ascertained for myself. One family 
only enjoys the privilege of having an elementary educa- 
tion. From this fact we infer: (1) The snered books of 
the community must naturally be in the custody of this 
family, i.e., if these books are, for instance, in the village 
of Kasr 'ez-Eddin, as stated on p. 248, the family must 
also live there; but this is not the case. (2) If these 
books exist, they must be rend in the annual assemblies 
of the Yezidis ; but many Christian and Moslem spectators 
of these assemblies have declared categorically that there 
was no such reading. The books, then, have been written 
not to he read. (3) The Yezidis mingle in many of their 
villages with Christians and Moslems; in others that are 
purely Yezidi a non-Yezidi village is found close to them; 

t Thid., po 21. | 
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how, then, have these Kurds been able to make a secret, 
of their books during 1,400 years so that neighbours do 
not suspect their existence 7 


INTERNAL Proors 

I. These books contain some modern thoughts which 
betray that their author is Jeremias Shamir. Being from 
‘Ain Kawa he spoke vulgar Syriac, and thought in it also. 
In the Arabic text of these books there are some sentences 
which suggest that their author, though writing in Arabic, 
was thinking in Syriac. 

1. (p. 119.) antl de, — _& “to make understand 
and to teach his people”. The Arabic mugeee never 
expresses a dative-accusative by means of a ,|, which is the 
special sign of this case in Syriac (avkas\ phe amy). 

2, (p. 130.) | Spell (nt) wee Gad) Ua “alms are 
due to the souls oe the dead”. Such an expression can 
hardly be Arabie, a:= being evidently a translation of 
the Syriac Za used in similar sentences, 

ao. (p. 128.) LZ} tle, ol “and she conceived 
and brought forth our god". The same remark applies, 
ind in a more accentuated manner, as that of No.1. The 


Syriac would be oh LAso liso. 


4. (p. 128.) Brey os Fool, del Wedel “ You 
will attract after you a nation which will ieeene my 
own nation’. Notice the newly coined verb 25 from 
the Syriac mop. 

Il, These documents exhibit expressions which seem 
to have a Christian origin ; the following words are some 
instances: the New Testament term Beelzebub (p. 125), 
the evangelical expression we! ‘as, ‘The Prince of 
this world” (p. 119), meaning the Evil One, and the 


distinction of the two castes clergy and laity, the latter 


known under the name of .jlve| “The Worldly” 
(pp. 131-2). 
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An attentive perusal of these books conveys the 
impression that they are the work of a man whose object 
was to declare to a foreigner what the Yezidis were, and 
not fora Yezidi to know what to learn and to practise. 

IIT. Jeremias appended to the sacred books of the 
Yezidis some interesting records about the beliefs and 
customs of the Devil-worshippers. The quasi-identity of 
the style of this later narration, and fa mise en scéne 
which joins it with the sacred books themselves, are so 
striking that we are tempted to assign both pieces to 
a single author. We subjoin some peculiarities which 
characterize both compositions; but such coincidences 
being too numerous for pur space we will cull only a few 
from four pages of the Book of the Revelation and from 
four other pages of the Jeremian narration. 

1. Jeremias, inspired by his mother tongue, uses the 
verb preceding a plural subject in the plural, which is 
absolutely against the Arabic syntax :-— 

Book or REVELATION. , pyre a> l=! yey el “That 
the outsiders call evils” (p. 119), eS “Ll lagcS 5 
“although they were written by prophets and apostles " 
(p.120). Cojle 3! erate crs — aid “because you 
do not know what the foreigners do" (p. 122). 

JEREMIAN Narration, glut Ls>1,5| ep2% “The 
Kotchaks scour the Sanjaks” (p. 137). Fel Lah (al 
palell ea “and not as other people put it on" (p. 187). 
celia a wis “the Sheikhs proclaim to them” (p, 130), 

2. We notice similar mistakes in both writings about 


the position of the article called + .«J\ |}! in identical 
places :-— 


Book or REVELATION. dail! seal west, “and I move 
the necessary things” (p. 120). = 1! cle in the next 


worlds" (p. 121). ce ms esx? ‘in all the facts 
which” . . . (p. 119). 
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JEREMIAN Narration. eral Ula 520 at wel, 
weer esliel, “and they think that by a great number 
of gifts to Sheikhs and to idols they shun” (p. 139). 
peal Sool dol | ood “he was called the yellow vessel”. 

3. The same mistake dealing with the right position of 
the letter ., in verbs and nouns when they are subjeets of the 
proposition, or the suppression of this w In these words 
when they are governed by a particle requiring the jussive 
tense, occurs in both pieces :— 

Book or Revetation. 231 iil; ol pe et 
Lael ‘ lak) “I show my wonders and miracles to 
those who accept them and ask for them” (p. 121). 
“ Lace ace ee ety w\gxl piles, “and the govern- 
ment of the worlds and the change of their governors are 
settled by me” (p, 121). wiewdks Ib oi lkety aa! we Sia] 
“do not recall my name nor my attributes, lest ye repent” 
(p. 122). 

JEREMIAN NARRATION. lopeudsy oll aos adh yt! ogee 
ace “they gather money in the house of the Emir. . . 
and they apportion it among them” (p, 137). ys! — 

a= wy des “it is necessary that they should go up the 
Inll™ (p. 187).  sadll ali, neo, pee? Giles, “and 
there they gather wood, which they carry out to the 
Sheikh " (p. 137). 

IV. The Black Book contains such grave inconsequences 
and so many modern conceptions, that it is impossible to 
make it go back before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, 

1, On p. 129 we tind that Russia constitutes the third 
sanjak or district where the Kawwals must go to collect 
money. Now since Russia did not conquer Transcaucasia 
till the first quarter of the nineteenth century was over, 
the mention of Transcaucasia as being under the Russian 
Government could not be made save by a man living 
in the middle of that century, and this man is Jeremias. 


a 
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9. It is told in the Black Book (p. 127) that Noah's Ark 
stopped near the village of ‘Ain Sefni, distant from Mosul 
about five parasangs, and on p. 131 it is enjomed to give 
money to the Kotchaks, that they may withstand the 
Roman soldiers. The foundation of the town of Mosul 
does not go back to the time of Roman domination. 
Mosul and its suburbs, till the later part of the seventh 
century, were styled “Tower of the Hebrews”.' This 
anachronism may be explained by the restricted historical 
knowledge of Jeremias. 

We need not criticize the relation drawn up by the 
priest Isaac, since it is not an integral part of the Yezidi 
sacred hooks. We observe in it the following inconsistency : 
Isanc is believed by Jeremias to have been a Jacobite, but 
in the middle of the book our monk forgets himself, and 
thinking of his own liturgical books he mentions the 
Syro-Oriental Breviary, viz. the 7ad/ra and the Gazza, 

We conclude the first part of our inquiry by remarking 
that we do not wish ourreaders to believe that everything 
in these books is wrong, for they contain some records 
of the habits and customs of the Yezidis which are 
incontestably true; but we maintain that it was Jeremias 
who put them into a sacred book, and formed into a code 
what the Yesidis practised instinctively according to an 
oral legislation handed down from father to son and 
sanetioned by religious authority with an aureole of 
antiquity going back four hundred years. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE SECT 
I. It is surprising that no Syriac writer has ever 
spoken of the Yezidis, in spite of the foct that Syrian 
historians, Nestorian and Jacobite alike, were always 
among them. The 11th Book of Theodore Bar-Kéwani's 


' Cf. A. Mingana, Naresi Homilie et Carmina, vol. ii, ad caleem, in 
the Dialogue of the Angel and Elija. 
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Scholia' contains interesting notices about all the Paran, 
Christian, and Gnostic sects. If Theodore did not mention 
the Yezidis, it was beeanuse he had identified them with 
another sect. The ninth chapter of John Bar-Penkiye's 
book gives us some information about all the Pagan 
divinities, Eastern and Western, but he is utterly dumb 
about the Yezidis, his neiclbours.* 

The word wy Vesidi, a derivative of wy Vesid, is 
applied to the Yezidis of our day only by Arabic-speaking 
Muhammadans: the vulgar-Syriac speaking Christians in 
the villages near Mosul call them Lates? or deacon) 
Daisanites* or followers of Bardesanes. Does this name 
show that they are the partisans of the famous astrologer 
Bardesanes of Edessa who, in the second century, played 
so important a réle in the history of Syriac literature ? 
The daily worship which these Yezidis direct to the stars, 
to the sun and the moon, may perhaps throw a ray of 
light on this appellation. It is written in the Yezidi 
books “ When they see the Sun rise, they kiss the place 
where his rays first fall; they also kiss the spot where 
the moon first ensts its rays and the one which last 
receives them ”. 

We have, therefore, no good information about the 
precise origin of the name “ Yezidi", Some consider it to 
be a derivative of Yazid or Yazd, a town in Iran, the 
country of Mazdaism and Parsiism,‘ or a relative adjective 
formed from the Persian noun a2 Vasa,“ the good spirit,” 
in opposition to Ahriman, the evil principle A fact 
which suggests the Iranian origin of the Vezidis is that 


HL Poenon, Jnscriptiona Mandsites dea coup de Adoualar. Faris, 
1559, Ile Partie, app. ii, pp. 100 if, 

* CEA. Mingana, Sourece Syringues, vol. i, p. vii of the second part. 

* Cf. Badger, The Nestorians aul their Ritts, vol. i, p. Mi. 

* William Jackson's Persson Post anol Preent, p. 10, and New 
International Encyclopedia (art. Vouiddlis). 

* Ct Oppenheim’s Vom Mittelmeer cum Persischen Golf, ii, 148, ote, 
1900, 
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they all to-day speak Kurdish, ie a Medo-Persian 
provincial dialect. But if the followmg passage, taken 
from the Arab writer Ash-Shohristani, has any historical 
value, this opinion could not be maintained. It is found 
in Cureton’s edition of Kitab ul-Milal wan-nihal 
(pt. 1, p. 101). 

“The Yezidis are the followers of Yezid ben Unaisa who said 
that he would keep friendship with the first Mubakkama, before 
the Azfirika; he separated himself from those who followed after 
them, with the exception of the Abidiyah, for with these he was 
friendly. He believed that God would send an apostle from 
among the Persians, and would reveal to him a book that is 
already written in Heaven, and would reveal the whale (book) to 
him at one time, and as a result he would leave the religion of 
Muhammad, the Chosen One—may God bless and save him!— 
and follow the religion of the Sibians mentioned in the Kur‘iin. 
These are not the Sibians who are found in Harrin and Wisit- 
But Yezid associnted himself with the People of the Book who 
recognized the Chosen One asa Prophet, even though they did not 
accept his (Mohammad's) religion. And he said that the followers 
of the ordinances are among those who agree with him; but 
that others are infidels and give companions to God, and that 
every sin, small or great, is idolatry.” 

Tt would be rash to attribute o preponderant authority 
to Ash-Shahristini, even if this quotation refers to the 
Yezidis of ourday. Muhammadan writers have sometimes 
a mania for bringing back everything to Islam; and one 
ean count, even in our days, many convents which, at the 
time of Muhammadan Khan's invasions have been renamed 
after a Moslem Sheikh. Moreover, the above account 
seems somewhat unlikely, owing to the mention of the 
problematic pseudo-prophet having come from Persia. 
Therefore, against Ash-Shahristani we can quote a passage 
from Theodore Bar-Kéwani ! :-— 

“Les sectateurs de cette religion avalent un chef appelé Papa 
de ln famille des Klilayés, natif de Gaoukai, Ce Papa avait un 


* Edition Pognon, ibid., pp. 221-2. 
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esclave nommé Batti, qui, A enuse de sn piresse, s'enfnit pour se 
soustraire a l'esclavage, et se cacha parmi les Juifs. De choz 
eux il se rendit chez les disciples de Manes, recueillit e¢ mit en 
ordre quelques-uns de leurs diseours et quelques bribes de leurs 
mystéres magiques, et, & I'époque du roi Firouz, lorsque un 
decret fut rendu contre les idoles et leurs prétres ordonnant que 
la religion des Mages seule subsisternit, Battai, vovant que sa 
religion prenait fin, fintta les Mages et adora les astres, Ils 
avaient méme accepté le feu, et l'avnient placé dans leurs 
demeures. I] changea son nom de Battai, et pris celui de 
Fazdani, qui signifie “ il vient des dieux"*. Tl emprunta aux 
Juifs la défense de manger de la viande du pore, au Pentatenque 
le nom du Seigneur Dien, et aux Chrétiens le signe de la croix 
qu il jetait sur l’épaule gauche de ses auditeurs. Ses silbdérents 
disent que la croix est le secret de la limite entra le pere de la 
grandeur et la terre inférieure.” 

This passage is important and ought to be deeply 
studied. 

The Yezidis carry with them, in order to collect money 
and tithes, a cock of metal called Tdéous to which they 
present divine honours, A great discussion haa bean 
raised about the origin of this name, but it has not 
resulted in a clear solution of the problem. The hypothesis 
which appears more probable to the present writer is that 
of Dr. Lidzbarski} who considers this name a falsification 
of the name of the god Tamuz. 

Dr. Joseph (ibid., p, 250) objects that it is not certain 
that in Kurdish the letter mim changes sometimes to 
aww. This objection is not sound, beeause there ave 
several instances where this change of mim to waiw 
occurs. Here are a few instances: aU name for al : gle 
eye for a> from i>; a3 half for aa}: wish bow for las 


ete. The characteristics attributed by the Yezidis of our 


day to Tiious, rejoins Dr. Joseph, are different from those 
that the ancients attributed to Tamuz. But What are 


' ZDMG., i, 692, 
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these characteristics ? Before we answer this objection 
we must have fuller knowledge about the origin of the 
Yezidis, and about the great transformations that have 
affected and overturned their religion in the course 
of centuries, ‘To us their beliefs and their religious 
observances seem to be an unequal amalgam of Jewish, 
Christian, pagan, and even Muhammadan conceptions, and 
on this ground we are tempted to say that they are 
a survival from the ancient Chaldeo-Mazdean beliefs, 
greatly influenced in the second century by some 
aberrations of Gnostic thought. 

We have a historical tradition that, in the Sassanid 
empire of Persia, there were people who worshipped 
a divinity called Tamuz. John Bar-Penkaye affirms this 
for the eighth century, in the ninth chapter of his book 
not yet printed (cf, our publication Sources Syriaques, 
vol. i, pt. ii, p. 7). Theodore Bar-Kéwani (sixth century) 
shows clearly that the worship of Tamuz was prevalent 
not only in the valley of the Tigris but also in the 
territory of the Beit-Arabiye, which corresponds to the 
territory surrounding the mountain of Sinjir as far as 
Nisibin—the chief centre of this occult religion. We are 
unable to identify Tamuz with any other name than 
Taous. Moreover, the name Tamuz was borne even by 
Christians in Sassanid Persia (cf. the Patriarch of Seleucia 
of the fourth century called Tamuca). I saw a Christian 
from the village of Sheranesh (Kurdistan) called Marcos 
son of Tamuz, and another from the village of Karepshesh 
(ibid.) whose name was Tamuz Yalda. I give o passage 
from ‘Theodore Bar-Kéwiini,ss reproduced in the masterly 
book of M. Pognon (Inscriptions Sémitiques, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 181-2) :— ) 


"Ce Tamuza était, dit on, un berger, et il nimait une femme 
célébre, et vantée & cause de sa beauté. Elle était de Iile de 
Chypre et se nommait Balthi, son pire se nommait Heracles, 
ea mere Arnis, et son mari Hephaistos. Elle s'enfuit avec 
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Tamuza, son amant, dans les montagnes du Liban. C'est elle 
que l'on -appelait aussi le planéte Vénus, car & cause de sa 
corruption, son pére lui avait donné ce nom. Son pera Is 
pleura sept jours pendant le mois de Tébet, qui est le mois de 
janvier; on fit cuire dn pain sur ln terre, on le mangea, et c'est 
ce pain que chez les paiens, on appelle anjourd' hui encore la 
Galette de ln maison de Tébet. Hephaistos, son mari, la pour- 
suivit dans les montagnes du Liban, Tamuza le rencontra et le 
fun, mais Ini aussi mourat déchiré par un sanglier. Cette 
prostitute, par suite de l'amour qu'elle avait pour Tamuzs, 
mourut de douleur sur son cadavre, Son pére, en apprenant 
&& mort, institua un deuil au mois de juillet, et, de leur cété, leg 
parents de Tamuza le pleurdrent. Tels furent les pleurs que 
répandirent sur Tamuza des impies que le peuple hébren imita, 
Nous ajoutons encors que Hérnclds, le pére do cette malheurenge, 
fit son image, en y employant beaucoup d'or, et que comme il 
était le chef du pays, il forga tout le monde i l'adorer. A la 
fin, pour que sa reputation se repandit davantage dans tous les 
pays, il fore¢a Hamor, roi du pays d'Arab, de fondre une image 
dé lo planéte de Vénus, et la Ini envoya pour qu'il l’aderdt lui- 
méme, aussi. Ce Hamor la regut eb la remit A un de ses 
serviteurs nommé Mouns, pour qu'il veillat sur elle: quelque 
temps apres on In Ini yoln et, dans sa terreur, il raconta A son 
maitre que l'image de femme avait été mécontante, qu'elle 
s'était envolés, et était allée resider dans étoile elle-méme. 
Hamor se leva i I'subs, dressa une tente, créa un prétra de la 
plandte Vénnus, et fit de Grandes rejouissances: o'est la fate que 
célébraiont chaque année les habitants du pays d'Arab. Quant 
a ce serviteur, craignant qu'il ne fit reconnu que l'image de 
femme n'était pas allée dans létoile, il s'enfuit, vint sur le 
Tigre, prit du bois de chine. ..." 

Why is this Tamuz represented under the figure of 
& bird? In the excavations made in Assyria many 
representations of bird-like deities have been found. 
Sir Henry Layard writes about them as follows -— 

“The Ynges, or sacred birds, belonged to the Babylonian and 
probably also to the Assyrian religion. They were a kind of 
demons who exercised » pecaliar influence over mankind, 
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moi-méme. Pendant le sommeil, je me vis dans un jardin 
splendide, abondamment arrost et dont les arbres étaient 
courbés sous le poids de lewrs fruits. es fleurs de tous genres 
et de toutes couleurs émaillaient ce paradis de délices, Voulant 
contempler & loisir la beauté de la nature, je m'assis i l'ombre 
d'un grand arbre, plusieurs fois séculnire et dont les branches 
étaient couvertes de petits oiseanx chanteurs qui semblaiont sa 
disputer la palme de la mélodie " (p. 2). 

It is not our purpose to discuss the divine inspirations 
that the Holy Ghost can Javish upon His servants; but 
we cannot help wondering at the literary proficiency of 
our Kurd, who awakens a suspicion that he has been 
piously assisted in his description by his spiritual father. 

During my last journey in Turkey, from January 7 to 
March 17 of 1913, I was passing near Sinjér. I asked 
many friends, Yezidis of Sinjir, about this discovery, but 
they were unable to answer my questions, or even to 
understand them. When I reached Mardin, I communicated 
my doubts to the Rev. A. N. Andrus, the veteran American 
missionary who for forty years effectively assisted these 
devil-worshippers at the British Embassy in Constantinople 
during the frightful trials which they endured through 
the intolerant attitude of the governors of Mosul, and 
who, from 1908 to 1912, distributed more than 4,000 
Ottoman pounds to Christians and Yezidis in their utmost 
need, Our readers will easily imagine that such & man 
must have certain consideration among the Yezidis. Now 
I found that he, like me, had been shocked by the strange 
discovery of Father Anastase, and that he had undertaken 
& journey in 1912 from April 5 to May 17 in order to 
verify this story.. He passed by Ba‘adri and sought 
information on the spot from the spiritual and temporal 
ehief of the Yezidis, and went to Sinjir and interrogated 
Khodar Alias, the sheikh of that small country, but only 
aroused astonishment among the Yezidis, and received 
negative answers. His excursion, which was undertaken 
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also for other purposes, has been fruitless so far as the 
alleged new distovery was concerned. 

“. The books discovered by Father Anastase Marie in 
1904, and published by him in 1911 in the review 
Anthropos, are the same as the Bool: of Revelation and 
the Black Book, which. according to Father Anastase 
(p. 7), have been translated from Kurdish into Arabic by 
a Yezidi versed in the tongue of the sect. We cannot 
help raising two objections to this: (1) We are not told 
what utility did the Yezidis experience in translating 
them. As all the Yezidis speak Kurdish, this translation 
would be useless to them. Moreover, it is said in the 
Black Book that God spoke to the Yezidis in Kurdish 
(p. 127, Chicago ed.); why, then, should they have 
changed this language for that of their persecutors ? 
(2) We ought to congratulate this learned Yezidi who 
could so easily translate into Arabic a text which would 
puzzle the best Turnnian and Semitic scholars. 

The seript, too, in whieh these books are presented is 
no less strange. It has nothing in common with hiero- 
glyphics; it is not cuneiform, nor Syriac, nor Aramnic, 
nor Hebrew, nor Kutic, nor Mongolian, nor Mandaite, nor 
Cypriote, nor Arabic, nor Ural-Altaic, nor Ugro-Tartarie. 
When and where has this writing been developed? The 
first author of these Yezidi books. though writing, did not 
want to be read; and since the inscriptions on stone, the 
papyri, and the vellum MSS. are mute about the nature 
and origin of this writing, is it likely that a newly 
discovered book in the mountain of Sinjir would reveal 
its secret existence ? 

The mountain of Sinjar formed a Nestorian bishopric 
under the Metropolitan of Beit ‘Arabayé, and for many 
years a Jacobite see under the Maphrian of Tagrit. 
Probably a Nestorian bishop resided there till the Mongol 
inroads. The Monophysites attempted, with the assistance 
of their allies, the Hendnites, from the seventh to the 
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ninth century, to supplant the Nestorian community ; but 
their efforts succeeded only during the ephemeral but 
deadly time of Gabriel the Drusbed, and the Nestorians 
regained their mastery.’ It happened about the fourteenth 
century that Christians dwelling on this mountain were 
subjected to a horrible massacre by Tartar Khans. In 
these years of desolation many people inhabiting the 
villages in the neighbourhood, who had till then remained 
pagan, went there to seek shelter from the diurnal raids 
of these barbarous hordes of the plains, All the ancient 
monuments hitherto found on this mountain are either 
Assyrian or Christian, and, so far as I know, nothing 
betrays the presence of the Yezidis before the Tartar 
invasion. Therefore, the occupation of Sinjir by the 
Yezidis can searcely go back to a period before the 
fifteenth century. An earlier date is not suggested cither 
by the history of the mountain or by the character of any 
extant monument, 

The chief occupation of these Yezidi villagers is rapine 
and plunder. There is no shadow amongst them of 
a religious centre, and simple Kawwils go there ordinarily 
from the villages of Bahshika and Bahzini, north-east 
of Mosul, What use could there be for books in villages 
so rude, and whose inhabitants do not belong to any 
privileged caste ? 

Why is the religious and political Chief of the Yezidis, 
residing in his palace at Ba‘adri, near Mosul, ignorant 
of the fact that his religion possesses sacred hooks? 
Ii he be aware of it, how can he allow them to be kept by 
uneducated robbers living in Sinjir? Why does he not 
enhance his fairy prestige over his subjects by adorning 
his own gloomy rooms with this treasure ? 

3. The books recently found by Father Anastuse are, as 
we have seen, the same as those discovered thirty years 


' OR J. Labourt’s fe Chrisianiame dana [Empire Perse, 1904, 
pp. 217 seq. | 
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earlier by Jeremias, But which of these two men are we 
to believe? Anastase finished his Black Bool: by “and 
the sixth changed into atmosphere"; and Jeremias, after 
this sentence, gives us six pages of fine Arabic writing, as 
# conclusion to his. Which of these discoverers has 
dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on these relies of the 
Yezidis? The text of Anastase is more moderate in its 
details, and more concise in places that might shock 
the ears of educated people. Can anyone explain how 
a text so ancient and so secret has been lengthened, and 
shortened and changed, as is clearly the case when 
Fr, Anastase's edition is collated with that of Dr, Joseph ? 
For instance, was it because the following passige was 
offensive to pious ears that it has been deleted from the 
Black Book in Anastase's edition? (edition Jeremias 
p. 223) :— 

~ Now it eame to pass, after the creation of Eve and all the 
animals, that Adam and Eve quarrelled over the question 
whether the homan race should descend from him or from her, 
for each wished to be its sole begetter. This quarrel originated 
in their observation of the fact that among animals both the 
male and the female were factors in the reproduction of their 
respective species. After a long discussion, Adam and Eve 
agreed to this: each should cast his seed into a jar, close it, 
and seal it with his own seal, and wait for nine months. When 
they opened their jars at the end of this period, they found 
in Adam's jar two children, male and female. Now from these 
two our sect, the Yezidis, are descended. In Eve's jar they 
found nought but rotten worms, emitting a foul odour. And 
God caused nipples to grow on Adam, that he might suckle the 
children that came out of his jar. This is the reason why man 
has nipples.” 

There are also many ancedotes of a somewhat eccentric 
character which have been cut out in Anastase’s edition. 
We mention only the following (p. 223) -— 

* And know that, besides the flood of Noah, there was another 
flood in thisworld. . . . Now our sect, the Yezidis, are descended 
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from No'mi, an honoured porson, king of peace. We call him 
Melik Miran. The other sects are dearended from Ham, who 
despised his fathor. .... The ship rested ata village called “Ain 
Sifni, distant from Mosul about five parasangs. The cause of 
the first flood was the mockery of those who were without, Jews, 
Christians, Moslems, anid others descended from Adam and 
Eve... It came to poss that after some time God sent 
scorpions upon Mnu'‘iwiah, which bit him, causing his face to 
break out with poison. Physicians urged him to marry, lest 
he die. Hearing this, he consented. They brought him an old 
woman, eighty years of age, in order that no child might be born. 
Mu dwinh knew his wife, and in the morning she appeared 
a woman of twenty-five, by the power of the great God.” 

What dooms these Jeremio-Anastasian books to con- 
demnation is the strange transposition of similar narratives. 
For instance, one passage about how God continued the 
work of Creation is placed by Jeremias after the Creation ; 
but the scribe of Anastase’s text, noticing that the place 
assigned to it was not logical, put it in his narrative 
before the story of the Creation. Here is the beginning of 
the passage :— 

“ None of us is allowed to utter his name, nor anything that 
resembles it, such as Satan, cord, evil, river, or any word that 
has a similar sound. All these are forbidden to us ont of 
respect for him. So lettuce is debarred. We do not eat it, for 
if sounds like the name of our prophetess Hassinh, Fish is 
prohibited in honour of Jonah the prophet. Likewise deer: for 
deer are the sheep of one of our prophets.” 

About the holy soil where these books rest there is 
a® flagrant contradiction between our discoverers, for 
whereas Jeremias assigns the Black Book to Semale or 
to a village near it (p. 248) ond the Hook of Revelation 
to the house of Mulla Haidar (p. 247), Father Anastase 
puts them both on the mountain of Sinjiir. The latter 
discoverer assures us that dire consequences will follow 
upon the slightest access to these sacrosanct pieces being 
allowed. Here is what he says :— 
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“Le méme chef divin (nous) a assurés dans plus d'uno 
occasion que si les livres sont volés on doit détruire immédiate- 
mant l’endroit of la boite avait reposé. Si In boite est restée 
apres Ia disparition des feuillets qui y étaient contenus, on doit, 
aussitdt quon sen apercoit, livrer aux flammes la petite caisse, 
et détruire le lien sacré of elle était eachée; et si enfin les pages 
divines ont été copiées on reproduites d'une maniére ou d'une 
nutre, de maniére & dtre connues du public, on doit aussitdt 
apres l'avoir appris, jeter toutan feusacré. . . . Ils détruirnient 
done leurs écrits pour démentir tout ce qu'on pourrait dire sur 
leur compte." 


We close our article by the following remark: 
It is proved that the Arabic language could not have 
supplanted Syriac and all other tongues spoken in the 
valley of the Tigris before the ninth century, because 
in Damascus, capital of the Umayyad empire, it is the 
Caliph Walid who, about a.p, 714, directed that official acts 
should be drawn up in Arabic, and no longer in Greek! 
The text of these books, since they contain many Arabic 
expressions, cannot go back to the tenth century. Can 
we conceive that in that century, when all the letters, 
Oriental and Oecidental, were fixed, some unknown mat 
could write in these perplexing lettera which make wus 
go back to prehistoric times? Further, is it not very 
improbable to believe that a thoroughly vulgar tongue 
should suddenly have become subject to the laws. of 
regular grammar and orthography ? 

[ shall be told that I have treated these Yezidi 
documents too severely. I answer that it was through 
my conviction that they: were o mere swindle. If the 
conclusion that I have reached is wrong, I shall be proud 


to think that by raising a controversy I have prepared the 


way for o better recognition of their genuineness. 
While the present article was being prepared for the 
press, | was able to examine the recent work of Professor 


' Barhebraus, Chron, Syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 115, 
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M. Bittner, of the University of Vienna, concerning the 
latest discovery of the Yezidi books.’ With a praiseworthy 
enterprise the editor has published the Kurdish original 
side by side with a new Arabic text differig considerably 
from the texts previously known. The Kurdish part of 
the book has been deciphered by means of the alphabet 
exhibited by Father Anastase himself in the number of 
the Anthropos referred toabove. This work I had myself 
carried out more than three years ago, but owing to the 
numerous objections raised against the authenticity of 
these pieces I definitely abandoned my researches. It is 
to be hoped that the learned Orientalist will render still 
further service to the Yezidis by removing every doubt 
which hitherto has made any serious access to their 
documents very precarious. 

i Die hetligen Biicher der Jeziden cooler Teufelsanteter (pt. iv contains 
the transcription, translation, and annotations, pp. 1-98; and pt. v 


contains the original Kurdish script, consisting of 14 plates). Vienna, 
1913, in the series Denkachr. der Aaisert. Abod., der Wissensch, in Wien, 
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THE DEATH OF HEMU IN 1556, AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF PANIPAT 


By VINCENT aA. SMITH 


O ineident in Akbar's life is better known or more 

universally accepted than the supposed refusal of 

“the spirited boy” to strike with his sword the captive 

and wounded Hémi after the second battle of Panipat in 
November, 1556. 

This is the aneedote as told by Elphinstone, partly aiter 
Ferishta (Firishta) :— 

“Bairiim was desirous that Akbar should give him the first 
wound, and thus, by imbruing his sword in the blood of so 
distinguished an infidel, should establish his right to the envied 
title of ‘Ghixt’ or "Champion of the Faith’; but the spirited 
boy refused to strike a wounded enemy, and Bairim, irritated 
by his seruples, himself cut off the captive's head at a blow." * 

Elphinstone’s version really is a considerable variation 
on that of Firishta, who wrote :— 


“He [Hemoo] was now surrounded by a body of horse and 
carried prisoner to Akbar, who was about two or three coss in 
the rear, When Hemoo was brought into the presence, Beiram 
Khan recommended the King to do » meritorious act by killing 
the infidel with his own hand. Akbar, in order to fulfil the 
wish of his minister, drew his sword, and touching the head of 
the captive, became entitled to the appellation of Ghazy, while 
Reiram Khan, drawing his own sabre, at a single blow sévered 
the head of Hemoo from his body.” * 


1 fiat. of Fadia, Sth ed, p. 404. ) 

* Briggs, tranal., reprint by Cambray, ii, 189 The name should by 
spelt Hema, not Himd or Himiin, It evidently is a colloquial form of 
a Hindu name beginning with the word Hém (gold), such os Hémehand, 
a probable name for a Hindu bonyd, os Hema was. Sach colloquial 
forms ore commonly used in northern India. 
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Probably Elphinstone consulted other authorities. His 
language gives a colouring of his own to the incident. 

The story told by Abu-| Fazl, with his usual tediousness, 
is as follows -— 


“ Bhaih Quli Khan brought in Hemi bound. Though they 
questioned him, he out of uncouthness ( sa/idlat) made no reply. 
Perhaps he was unable to speak, or he was overwhelmed by 
shame and indisposed to say anything. Bairim Khin Khin- 
Khinin begged H.M. the Shahinshih to slay with this [? leg. 
his’) own sacred hand this stock of sedition and to acquire 
merit by a haly combat. That lord of wisdom and master of 
sages, ... replied in words that were the interpretation of 
truth and were for the instruction of the wise, that his lofty 
epirit did not permit him to slay a captive and that it seemed 
to him that in the justice-hall of the Only One there was nothing 
meritorious in such an act. Though simple loyalists importuned 
and pressed him, the Shihinshih showed himself more and more 
averse to the proceedings. I extol the lofty intelligence... . 

™ At last, Bairim Khan Khin-Khinin, when he perceived 
tlint H.M. was not inclined to take his view, withdrew from the 
attempt, and under the influence of hereditary beliefs which 
take their place in men from imitation of fathers and teachers, 
himself became engaged in the acquisition of this fancied merit, 
and with his sword cleansed the world from the contamination 
of his existence. . . . 

“In order to display the majesty of the Shihinshah, and to 
give a lesson to the superficial, they sent his head to Kabul,' 
while his trunk was conveyed to Delhi and placed on the gibbot 
of warning.” * 

Badaoni's account is as follows :— 


“ Suddenly the arrow of death, which no shield can ward off, 
struck his [Hémi's! squinting eye, so that his brain passed clean 
out from the cup of his head, and he became unconscious. . . . 
So they brought him as he was to the eamp, And Shaikh 
Gada-i-Kamboh and the others said to the Emperor, * Since this 

(There is an account of the arrival of the head at Kabul in Bayazid 
Biyat’s Memoirs.” 

* Atborndmal, tr. H. Beveridge, vol. ii, pp. 65-7, and note, 
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is your Majesty's firat war against the infidels, you should flesh L , 
your sword in this unbeliever, for such an act would have great - ae 
reward.” ‘J 


“But the Emperor replied, “Why should I strike him now a 
that he is already as good as dead? If sensation and activity 
were left in him, I would do so.” Then the Khiin Khanin was 
the first to strike his sword into him, a5 an act of religious 
warfare, and following his example, Gadii-i-Shaikh, and the 
others deliberately made an end of him.” 

Although the two secounts quoted differ in certain 
respects, which need not be detailed, they agree in 
attributing to the boy Akbar a magnanimous sentiment 
which prevented him from obeying the instructions of 
the Protector to flesh his sword on the helpless captive. 

The version of the incident given by Ahmad Yiidgir is 
widely different, He says :-— 

“Tt chanced that, by the decree of the Almighty, an arrow 
struck Himian in the forehead. He told his elephant driver to 
take the elephant out of the field of battle. ... When Shah 
Kult Beg was told of what had occurred, he came up to the 
elephant, and brought it into the presence of Bairam Khiin. - 
Bairam Khan, after prostrating himeelf, and returning thanks, a 
caused Himin to descend from the elephant, after which he “af 
bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate 
Prince, and said, “As this is our first success, let vour Highness's 
own angust hand smite this infidel with the sword.’ The Prince, 
accordingly, struck him, and divided his head from his unclean : 
body (Nov. 5, 4.0. 1556).""* _ : 

The version given in de Laet’s book agrees substantially 
with that of Ahmad Yadgir. It is translated from the 
Dutch of van den Broecke, who derived his information 

) Muntiakhab-ui-tocdritA, or, W. H. Lowe (Calcutta, 1884), vol. ii, 
7 a Beh Tirith-i- Dead? an many other histories say the young Prince 
declined to commit this wanton act of brutality, and his subsequent 
actions render this highly probable, Firishta says, that at Bairam 
Khan's importanity, he merely touched the head of the captive with the 
sword, by which be became entitled to the appellation of * Gd" ” 
(Elliot and Dowson, vol. ¥, pp. 64, 66, and part of note 1). 
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from “a genuine chronicle of the kingdom”. It runs 
thus :— 





“Hemoi milites ... deserto duce, in diversa abierunt, ita 
nt Mogoles impedimentis omnibus et elephantis potirentur, 
& Hemous inter pracliandum sagitia in oculo ictus fugere 
eogeretur; sed A Couli-gan Marem deprehensus et retractus, 
Achabari (qui clade Patanensiam cognita propere advenerat) 
sistitur, qui rogatus & Coulinghano, indigno principe f[ncinore, 
dediticio cervices acinace praecidit, & caput portae Delly affigi 
jussit.” 

Or in English :-— 


“The soldiers of Himi .. . deserting their leader, went off 
in various directions, so that the Mughals gained possession of 
all the baggage and the elephants, and Héma, having been 
struck by an arrow in the eye during the fight, was constrained 
to fly; bot, having been caught and brought back by Shah 
Quli Mahrem-i Bahdrli, was placed before Akbar, who had come 
up in a» hurry on learning of the rout of the Pathins. Akbar, 
at the request of Ali Quli Khin, by a deed unworthy of a prince, 
severed the neck of the surrendered prisoner with a scimitar, 
“and directed the hend to be affixed to the gate of Delhi.’”** 

The fourth and last version of the incident 1s that 
recorded in his genuine memoirs by Jahangir, the son and 
successor of Akbar! He must have heard his form of 
the story from people at court, and it is enrions that it 
should differ from the official account of the incident os 
given by Abu-l Faz] and Badaoni. Jahangir tells the 
tale in this fashion -— 

De Lact, De Jmperio Magni Mogolia, sive Ineian Pera, Logduni 
Hatavorum, Elzevir, 1691, p. 174/18). For details concerning the book, 
see V. A. Smith, ** Jonnnes De Laét on India and Shahjahan,” nd, Ang., 
1914, pp. 20-44. There are two issues, with different paging, both bearing 
the date 1631. The passage ia from the Pragmentum Mistorie Indie by 
van den Broecke, In my article in /nd, Ant. I followed Lethbridge in 
spelling “De Ladt”, but “de Laet” is more correct, ** Couli-gan 
Marem =Shah Quli Mahram-j-Bahirli (Blochmann, Ain, vol. i, p. 369, 
No, 45). (*Coulinghan"” = "Ali Qull Khan, the principal lieutenant of 


Bairim Khiin, and better known by his title of Khan Zaman (ibid,, 
F 19, No, 13). : 
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‘* 4 number of men immediately conveyed Hemi as he was to 
the king (Akbar). Fairim Khin represented that it would be 
proper if the king with his own hand should strike the infidel 
with a sword, so that obtaining the reward of a ghiiai (warrior 
of the Faith) he might use this title on the imperial farmans, 
The king answered, “I have cut him in pieces before this,’ and 
explained : “One day, in Kabul, 1 was copying @ picture in 
presence of Khwaja ‘Abdu-s-Samad Shirin-Qalam, when a form 
appeared from my brush, the parts of which were separate and 
divided from each other. One of those near asked, ~ Whose 
picture is this?“ It came to my tongue to say that it wus tho 
likeness of Hemi.” 

“ Not defiling his hand with his (Hemi's) blood, he told one of 
his servants to cut off hia head." * 


The principal points to be noted in this curious tale 
are that Jahangir knew nothing of his father’s alleged 
macnanimons seruples about slaying Hémt ; and that 
he represents Akbar as excusing himself from using his 
sword personally because he had already dismembered the 
prisoner in effigy, and, in consequence, as making over 
the killing business to one of his officers. 

The queer story about Akbar's unintentionally pro- 
duced drawing of the dismembered Hémfi is told at length 
by Abu-l Fazl (Akbarnamah, tr. Beveridge, ii, 67, 65), 
who treats the incident as a miracle, and observes that 
one day he asked Akbar about the circumstances. The 
emperor replied: “ An invisible inspirer had placed an 
intimation of it on our tongue; he best knows the secret 
thereof,” Abu-l Fazl leaves the matter at that, and 


knows nothing of the alleged reference made to the 


incident by Akbar at the time of Hémii’s execution, as 
stated by Jalhingir. 

In the garbled Memoirs translated by Price, the legend 
of the picture takes another and absurd form, which need 
not be quoted. 


* Transl Beveridge and Rogers, p. 40. 
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The attentive reader will not fail to notice that the 
narratives quoted differ in many minor details. It is 
needless to examine all those variations and go into 
a multitude of petty side issues. The main issue is—did 
Akbar simply obey his guardian and kill the wounded 
prisoner, or did he refuse to do so, owing toa magnanimous 
sentiment ? We may, I think, disregard Firishta’s amiable 
attempt at compromise, and also put aside Jahingirs 
version that Akbar ordered one of his servants to cut off 
Hémi's head. The statement that Akbar gave such an 
order is not in itself improbable, or incredible, but is 
discredited because it is associated in Jahingir's narrative 
with the tale nbout Hémii’s picture. Abu-l Fazl's highly 
rhetorical version of the magnanimity story may be 
neglected, and the issue may be stated as being that 
between the credibility of Badfoni'’s plain narrative on 
one side and the still plainer narratives of Ahmad 
Yaidgir and de Laet on the other. 

I accept as proved facts the statements that Hémi was 
wounded in the eye by an arrow, that he was brought in 
by Shah Quli Mahram and others in a half-dead and 
unconscious coudition, that Bairim Khin with Akbar 
rode up from the rear, that Bairim Khan invited Akbar 
to win the title of Ghizi by fleshing his sword on the 
infidel, and that Héma was presently killed. 

We must remember that at the time Akbar was a boy 
barely 14 years of age, and that since his birth he had 
heen reared among scenes of violence and bloodshed 
by Muhatmmadans who regarded the killing of a Hindu 
infidel as a highly meritorious act, whether the killing 
took place in the heat of battle or in cold blood, Is it 
probable that the boy Akbar in such a position would 
have felt any scruples? In my judgment it is not. 
Bairim Khiin was the young prince's commander-in-chief, 
his personal guardian, and the only man who could 
convert his potential kingdom into a reality, Is it likely 
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that in the circumstances a boy of 14 would set up 
his private opinion against that of his guardian and all 
the bystanders ? I have no hesitation in answering the 
question in the negative. Akbar undoubtedly assumed 
the title of Ghazi from the first year of his reign. Why 
should it be doubted that he did so in virtue of his having 
alain Hama? It is argued that the magnanimity story 
‘a in accordance with Akbar's mature character. True, 
and that, in my opinion, is the reason why the story was 
invented, possibly by the emperor himself. But, admitting 
that Akbar, in later life, might have felt qualms about 
eutting off the head of a surrendered and insensible 
prisoner, it does not follow that he must have felt the 
same sentiments at the age of 14. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that all probability | 
is in favour of the version of the Héma incident as related 
by Ahmad Yadgir and de Lact. But I do not agree with 
the Dutch author van den Broecke, as translated by 
de Lact, that Akbar deserves censure for having done 
a deed unworthy of a prince in smiting Hemi with the 
aword. ‘The boy simply obeyed the guardian, who had 
a right to expect obedience and was responsible for the 
act. If we had sccess to tho chronicle on which van den 
Hroecke based his little work we should probably find 
that the chronicler saw nothing to blame in the action, 
The censure is passed from the European point of view. 
Ahmad Yadgir certainly saw nothing blameworthy m 
the severance of Héma's head from “his unclean body”. 
Aithough Ahmad Yadgar had been in the service of the 
Sar dynasty, he displays no hostility to the princes of 
Babur's line, whom he always speaks of with respect. 

Badaoni hated the defection of Akbar in his later years 
from Islam, and has not been slow to express his wrath 
in hitter and contemptuous language. But, nevertheless, 
he was « courtier, eating Akbar's bread, and there 1s no 
renson for surprise at his adopting the late court version 
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of the Hama story, which Abu-l Faz! had decided on as 
the official form, 1 believe that Akbar in his latter days 


shared the European opinion about his boyishfaction in 
killing the helpless Hémn, and so winning the title of 
Ghazi ata cheap rate. By the time that Abu-l Fazl and 
Badaoni wrote their books their sovereign had attained an 
unexampled height of greatness, and all the courtiers 
were ready to eredit him with supernatural powers and 
virtues. Plain statements like those of Ahmad Yadgar 
and van den Broecke's chronicle were not in accordance 
with the courtly legend. 

According to Ahmad Yadgar, the prince divided 
Hama’s head from his body: and the Dutch author 
similarly affirms that Akbar “severed the neck of the 
surrendered prisoner with a scimitar’. Such a per- 
formance may seem to be beyond the powers of a lad 
14 years of age, but we must remember that Akbar 
had been trained in all martial exercises from childhood, 
and was endowed with exceptional bodily strength, which 
enabled him to perform extraordinary feats when he was 
srown up. I see no reason to doubt that the -boy was 
physically able to strike off a man’s head by a blow with 
a sharp scimitar. Hémi, although a person of remarkable 
ability, gifted, as Abu-| Fazl observes, with a virile spirit, 
courage, enterprise, and power of organization, was 
physically a small, puny creature. 

My conclusion as to the facts, therefore, is that the 
current story about Akbar's magnanimity on the ocension 
of Héma's execution is a fiction made up at court to suit 
the later view of the emperor's character, and that the 
truth is that the young prince obeyed his guardian and 
smote off Hémfi's head with o scimitar, thereby securing 
the tithe of Ghazi, which he assumed immediately. 
Probably Bairim Khan and the other bystanders followed 
their sovereign's example and plunged their swords into 
the bleeding body, as Badioni says that they did, 
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Hémi’s head was sent to Kabul, to be publicly exposed, 
while his trunk was gibbeted at Delhi. 

t Incidentally, the inquiry has been valuable as throwing: 
| light on the relative value of the original authorities: 
for the reign of Akbar, The result has increased my 
suspicions of Abu-! Fazl's veracity, and has shown that 
even Badaoni was not éxempt from court influence, The 
ra latter fact is apparent also from the verses full of flattery 
which that author composed to celebrate the building of 
the town and palace of Nagarchain, near Agra, in the 
ninth year of the reign (a.p. 1564-5), which he inserts in 
his book (Lowe, ii, 68). The Fragmentwm Historia: 
Indiee contributed by President van den Broecke to 
de Laet's book, quod ¢ genwino ulius Regni Chronico 
expressum eredimus, appears to be a practically original 
authority of considerable value for Akbar’s reign. 
I have already used it freely in other essays. It may m= 





noted that Lethbridge, the translator of part of the 
Fraqgmentum (Galo, Rev., 1873, p. 17 9, note), accepted 
the Dutch author's version of the incident. 











MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


MAP OF THE EARTH 

The map which is here deseribed has been in the 
Society's Library for many years, but no record is found 
as to when and by whom it was presented. It 1s on 
a sheet mounted on cloth, 27 inches square, drawn im 
water-colours with good manuscript. 

The map contains the earth, or, rather, the central 
continent Jambu-dvipa. It is written in old Gujrati, but 
with many small mistakes. 

In the centre is Mt. Meru, depicted as a yellow circle 
with a silver-grey central portion, and the name Meru- 
parvat written on it. If the map be placed with this 
name uppermost, it will be in the right position, the top 
being north, the bottom south, and so on. 

Outside Mern and with a diameter of 124 inches 1s 
a large circular belt or ring (silver-grey), which denotes 
the Salt Ocean, and all the country within this ring is the 
continent Jambu-dvipa, of which Meru is the centre. 
Jambu-dvipa is shown as divided into five portions, 
a square compartment in the middle, two large segments 
north and south of that, and two chequer-shaped compart- 
ments east and west of that. In the middle compartment 
are four horn-shaped mountains in the corners, namely, 
N.E. Malyavant, N.W. Gandlamadana, 5.W. Vidyutprabha, 
and S.E. Somanasa, South of Meru are placed the great 
jamba tree and Deva-kuru-ksetra; and north of it are 
the great éalmali (silk-cotton) tree and the Northern. 
Kurus, In the south segment are, stretching east and 
west, tle Nisdha range OE mountains (red), the great 
Himalaya range and the little Himalaya range (both 
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orange). Between these ranges flow the rivers (silver- 
grey) Harikatd, Harisilali, and Rohitési through Hari- 
visa-ksetra and Mleccha (barbarian) countries. Ont of 
the little Himalaya range flow 5.E. the Ganges and 
S.W. the EK. Sindhu (Indus), and between them is 
portrayed Ayodhyi, with Prabhisa S.W. of it and 
Maeada (sic) S.E. of it. In the north segment are four 
mountain ranges stretching east and west, Nila, etc, 
with the rivers Narakanté, Suvarnakila, ete., flowing 
between them through the countries Ramyaka, Airanya- 
vata, etc. In the two chequer-shaped compartments are 
mentioned yarious countries, towns, ete. 

Outside the Salt Ocean is another ring (silver-grey), 
which is called the “ Kalodadhi Oceon", that is the 
“Black Ocean”. Outside that again is a double pink 
and green ring, to which no name is given, but which 
appears to denote mountains, In the two circular spaces 
between these three great rings are inserted details of 
the central continent Jambu-dvipa, more than could be 
inscribed therein. These two spaces are divided into 
compartments by spoke-like bands, which represent 
mountains. In the top and bottom of these compartments 
are given further representations of Ayodhya; and in 
the east and west compartments further particulars of 
Mt. Meru. The other compartments contain other details 
of Jambu-dvipa. 

Many of the above entries mention the dimensions of 
the natural objects and features specified, the dimensions 
being always expressed in yojanas. In the four corners 
of the map are set out compendia of general objects and 
features with numbers and dimensions. Such particulars 
concern Jambu-dvipa and other dvipas (continents) with 


their mountains, rivers, and tirthas (places of pilgrimage), 


and inelude also certain astronomical details, ‘This 
description ends in the S.W. corner in the right portion 
thereof, thus:—" Written by Tilokeand and Daydeand, 
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the eminent pandits, disciples of Ripadhira Gani, the 
disciple of Kusalabhakta Gani, in the Brhat-Kharatara 
Gaceha (church) and in the branch thereof named after 
Jinacandra Siri: in the Sathvat year 1873, in the Saka 
year 1739, on the 7th (or 3rd) day of the light fortnight 
in the month Jyaistha. It is the book of the eminent 
pandit Pisadatta (Parsvadatta); it was written for his 
private study.” The date is the 23rd (or 19th) May, 1817. 
This translation is by Dr. Barnett, and the date has been 
etlculated by Dr, Fleet. 
F. E. Pancirer. 


AN INDIAN GAME; HEAVEN OR HELL 

The chart here described is on paper mounted on cloth, 
35 by 33 inches, drawn in water-colours with gold 
iumination. The drawing of the figures and objects 
18 fine, and the ornamental borders of leaves and flowers 
on gold form appropriate frameworks. It was presented 
to the Society by Capt. H. D, Roberteon on April 16, 
1831, and then described as“ A coloured drawing on plan 
of the Shastree’s game of Heaven and Hell". ‘The ivory 
men and dice used in playing the game, given at the 
saine time, are not to be found now. 

The chart is a game played with men, which are moved 
forward along the squares according to the throw of dice, 

The squares are numbered in serial order, beginning 
at the bottom at the left corner and going along the rows, 
boustrophédon, up to 124 at the top. The main part of 
the board is divided into three compartments by two 
horizontal bars of serolls; and on the right side is a eom- 
partment, which contains two blocks of squares divided by 
a small seroll-bar, and has a separate series of numbers. 

There are ladders connecting certain squares, as 12 and 


40,32 and 50. As a ladder implies ascent, the purport 


seems to be that when the throw of the dice landed 
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a player on the lower number, e.g. 12, he either pro- 
ceeded directly through No. 49 or more probably moved 
straightway into No. 49, omitting all intermediate squares. 
There are also snakes connecting certain squares, as 19 
and 21, 19 and 25, 48 and 85, their heads being always 
in a higher square and their tails in a lower square. 
There are sometimes two tails in one square, a5 in 19 and 
in 48, but never two heads in one square. Snakes cannot 
therefore mean moving forward, because two tails in one 
square, as in 19, makes the move uncertain; but they 
may perfectly well mean moving back. Thus if a throw 
landed a player on 21 or 23, he would move back to 19. 
The snakes therefore seem to mean that, if the player 
landed on a square in which there is a snake's head, lie 
was seized by the snake and drawn down to the square 
where the tail is, that is, he had to go back to the square 
where the tail is. 

The compartment on the right side appears to he 
a side-rame developing out of the main game. Two 
ladders connect it with the latter, namely, from squares 
$1 and 48; so that it seems that, if the throw landed 
a player on either of those squares, he moved into this 
side-game and had to remain there, for there appears to 
be no exit from it. 

On the accompanying paper is a diagram of the chart, 
giving the numbers and names of the various squares, for 
every square has one or more names. The language is 
Sanskrit. with, however, some mistakes ; and the Sanskrit 
names are transliterated and translated in the diagram, 
so far as space permits. 

The game appears to have an educational value, giving 
as it were an epitome of man’s upward course in religious 
life. He starts from No. 1, which denotes the hells, at 
the bottom, and the goal is final emancipation into the 
Supreme Brahma at the top. ‘The various squares with 
their names denote the several steps by which he may 
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rise in that upward course, interrupted by squares which 
mark the various vices which may beset him at various 
stages. ‘The three compartments into which the main 
wame is divided bear this idea out further. The lowest 
compartment, containing squares 1-41, deals in its squares 
with what may be ealled generally physical and social 
conditions, virtues and vices. The second, containing 
squares 42-88, deals rather with moral and spiritual 
virtues and vices. The third and highest, containing 
squares $9-124, deals with celestial objects and the 
highest spiritual attainments, hut contains no vices, for 
the saint in reaching this stage has presumably passed 
beyond all such defilements. 

Here comes in the significance of the ladders and 
snakes. The ladders connect only good squares, and on 
reaching the lower good he may mount at once to the 
higher good. This is especially noteworthy im square 68, 
from which a ladder reaches directly up to 124; thus 
teaching that a man who attains to the excellence of 
loving faith in Visnu proceeds at once to final emancipa- 
tion into the Supreme Brahma. On the other hand, the 
snakes connect only bad squares, and signify that, though 
a man may have attained to a high degree of sanctity, 
yet, if he falls into the vice designated by a further 
square, he is overwhelmed and dragged back to o lower 
bad square, from which he has to work his way upward 
again, In the third and highest compartment there are 
no vices and no snakes, so that he has apparently passed 
beyond the danger of relapse, and proceeds on serenely. 

This view, if it is right, gives a elue to the meaning of 
the right compartment, the side-game, for the two blocks 
of which it is composed seem to relate to one and the 
same game, It eontains two series of the Nos, 1-3, and 
the squares 4-10 may relate to both these sernes, though 
the connexion in thought is not clear. This side-game 
js entered from square 31, which signities “sacrifice, the 
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fires, and actions (or rites) performed from interested 
motives , and also from square 48, which relates to 
“persons of royal birth”. Such characteristics may lead 
f man into the pursuit of a self-seeking existence, which 
may attain to the gods, heaven, and the heavenly nectar, 
but not to final emancipation into the Supreme Brahma; 
and there appears to be no escape therefrom back into the 
main course of true spiritual development. Such seems 
to be the general meaning of this side-game, though all 
the details are not clear: and square 6 is not numbered, 
nor are two other SC UAres, 

The game appears to embody the Vaisnava view, for 
this is implied by the Iadder from 68 to 124, already 
mentioned, signifying that loving faith in Visnu leads 
direct to final emancipation. Four squares at the left in 
the top row are not numbered ; they all signify degrees 
of conformity to the Divine, but there is nothing to show 
what their relation to the game is, In the black square 
of these, the name cannot be fully made out. 


F. FE. PARGITER, 


M. REINACH'S THEORY OF SACRIFICE 

The chief characteristic of all writers on the history of 
religion 18 their determination to see only one explanation 
of any fundamental feature in it. Sir J. Frazer, with 
Mannhardt, finds in every form of worship the presence 
of vegetation rites, and, similarly, M.S. Reinach remains, 
despite his admiration for Sir J. Frazer, convinced that 
the original form of sacrifice is, indeed, not the eit form, 
but the communion sacrifice of Robertson Smith, involving 
the ceremonial eating of the animal which is the bobanin 
of the clan at fixed intervals, in order to strenethen the 
bond of unity between the clan and its totem, “It must, 
however, be remembered that M. Reinach has a special 
view of the nature of totemism which distinguishes him 
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from other believers in totemism: he does not consider 
the totem as primarily an ancestral spirit. but holds that 
the relation of man to an animal is due to a hypertrophy 
of the social instinct which permits the formation of any 
human society by prescribing the relations of friendship 
between members of the same clan. The effect of 
M. Reinach’s theory is therefore that early worship 
consists in the sacramental eating of the animal which 
is regarded as the deity of the clan, and that in course of 
fine the animal god disappears before anthropomoerphism, 
with the result that the animal ceases to be considered 
as the god, but falls instead into the position of an 
attendant or adversary of the god killed by him; while 
on the other hand the sacrifice becomes regarded as the 
gift to the god of some animal, either a favourite of the 
god or disliked by the god. His principles, in fact, may 
be summed up as animal deities before anthropomorphic 
deities; sacrament before gifts, 

To this theory the only real objection lies in its 
universal application: that there are cases in which it is 
perfectly applicable should not be denied, for animal 
worship—the term totemism is so meaningless that it had 
better be avoided—is to all appearance a genuine early 
form of religion, and that some animals whieh appear 
in the entourage of gods were themselves once really 
regarded independently as divine, should not be denied. 
Nor im some cases can we doubt the sacramental snerifice, 
and it may be remarked that M. Reinach by remaining 
fast to the original view of Robertson Smith, frees himself 
from the diffienlties engendered by the theory of Sir J, 
Frazer that the slaying of the animal is an annual effort 
to restore the strength of the spirit of vegetation or 
pastoral life. But it is necessary to deny that all religion 
is Of one type and to reassert the view that the connexion 
of an animal with « deity need not mean that the deity 

' Coltes, Mythes, of Religiona, i, 30, 
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was originally an animal, and that the gift theory of 
sacrifice has its due place as an original conception. 

It is not impossible to find that M. Reinach himself 
is by no means quite consistent in his views. In his 
essay on Samson, which dates from 1912, we find that 
he insists on finding the original form of Samson in a hon 
with mane, which was identified later, it seems, with the 
aun, and he expressly denies that there are any solar 
myths, believing instead in animal and vegetable myths. 
The case of Samson is certainly not at all strong in his 
favour, for all that is necessary to cover the legend of 
that hero is to assume that it hides the legend of a sun 
hero, the lion being identified with an incorporation of 
the sun: the lion is not the sun, but the sun is present in 
the lion, which therefore is pro fanto divine. The nature 
of such a belief is perfectly indicated by the fact that at 
Heliopolis a lion was kept in the temple as the repre- 
sentative of the sun-god worshipped there: it 1s idle to 
suppose that the lion was the god: the sun was the deity, 
but doubtless in the minds of the more primitive of the 
worshippers the lion was really an abode of the divine 
spirit, while to the more refined the lion was a symbol of 
the god. But apart from this case, M. Reinach himself, 
in an earlier paper on Phaethon published in 1905,* 
expressly admitted that the course of the sun could give 
rise to the myth of the sun each evening bathing its 
horses in the waves of the ocean, so clear n ease of solar 
mvth that his denial of such myths in his,treatment of 
Samson is certainly an inconsequence. 

M. Reinach’s actual treatment of the Phaethon myth is 
of interest, as it is a good example of the pressing to 
untlue limits of the desire to find explanations of mytha 
from ritual. It is curious that in face of the flights of 
faney found in folklore it is thought neeessary to trace 
every myth to some definite origin: the old school, which 

L Coffea, Mythes, et Neligiona, iv, 145-60. ' Thi. iv, 45-63, 
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found in each detail of the myth the natural phenomenon 
which accounted for it, is no more absurd than the new 
school which ignores human imagination and believes that 
for every myth some origin must be found in ritual, In 
this case the ritual consists in the practice of burning 
a horse alive as an offering to the sun or plunging the 
horse into water. From this usage there gradually grew 
up the idea that the burning of the horse was a punish- 
ment, and so the growth of the Phaethon legend. The 
explanation is quite incredible: it leaves to the mytho- 
poetic function practically the whole of the story, and it 
is better frankly to admit that that faculty created the 
story from nothing more abstruse than the fact of the 
daily path of the sun and the view that the sun travelled 
in a chariot with horses. 

The ritual itself, however, deserves some attention, as 
the explanation given of it by M. Reinach is not 
altogether simple or satisfactory. For once he does not 
tind any totemism in the horse sacrifice, thongh perhaps 
this is an inadvertence, He denies, however, as a matter 
of course, the gift theory: the sacrifice is in his view 
entirely a magic rite in origin intended to strengthen the 
sun in its performance of its important functions, and is 
to be paralleled with the numerous fire rituals observed 
in Europe and in other parts of the earth. Only later, 
when gods were conceived as anthropomorphic, was the 
sacrifice understood to be a gift. 

This solution presents a series of great difficulties 
which should not be ignored. The assertion that 
anthropomorphism is foreign to early religion is not one 
which can he supported by any evidence whatever. ‘The 
fact that the earliest representations of the gods take the 
form of pillars, not of statues, is of course of no value as 
proof of the view that the gods were not conceived as 
anthropomorphic: Indian religion shows us clearly 
anthropomorphic conceptions at a time when statues were 
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clearly not thought of. The same religion equally shows 
theriomorphie conceptions of deities: the fact evidently 
is simply that both ideas naturally occur to peoples which 
do not distinguish between men and animals in such 
a way as to render it impossible to combine anthropo- 
morphic and animal ideas of their gods.’ 

In the second place, part of the foundation on which 
M. Reinach has built, the interpretation of the fire rites 
in Enrope as solar spells, has been undermined by the 
fact that Sir J. Frazer no longer* holds Mannhardt’s 
view * that the burning of animals at the summer festivals 
and the rolling of burning wheels are sun spells, but 
accepts, on the contrary, the view of Westermarck* that 
the burning is intended to destroy the witches in human — 
or animal form, the same purpose being served by the 
hurling of lighted disks through the air to destroy the 
fiends therein. It is quite probable that Westermarek 
is Tight in his interpretation of many of the phenomena, 
especially the burning of animals or human beings. If 
that view is accepted, the same principle would have to 
he applied to many cases in which Sir J. Frazer has seen 
the death of the god annually as a rite for the securing 
of the strength of the species, and, indeed, it is hard’ to 
see how any of the original theory of the Golden Bough 
could logically ® be held to survive: moreover, the use of 
fire against the Raksases is one of its most constant uses 
in Vedic ritual, an idea which is donbtless a more 
primitive form of the belief in witeheraft. But the 
throwing of dises and the rolling of wheels are much 
more likely to be direct sun spells, as is suggested by the 
round white skin representing the sun for which an 

1 Reinach, Culter, Mythes, ef Religions, 1, 38, n. 1. 

® Ralier the Boantiful, 4, 323-46; ii, 1-44. 

* Der Baumbiltus der Cermanen, pp. 521 seqy. 


* Ceremonies and Beliefs commected with Agriculture... in Morocco, 
pp YS—-1e 


* Sir d. Frazer, op. cit. ii, 202, seems conscious of his inconsistency, 
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Aryan and a Sadra strive at the Mahavrata of the winter ; 
solstice. 

Now the actual facts of the offerings made to the sun 
in which horses figure are very scanty though important. 
Our chief authority is Festus, when, in connexion with 
the October Horse at Rome? he mentions that the 
Lacedwmonians used to offer a horse to the Winds on 
Mount Taygetos, scattering its ashes, after it had been 
burned, to the winds; that the Illyrian tribe of Sallentini 
offered to their Jupiter, called Menzana, a horse which 
they threw alive into the flames; and that the Rhodians 
each year used to throw into the sea quadrigae Soli 
consecratas, the reason piven being quod is tali vehiculo 
Jertur cirewmechi mundum. From these cases M. Reinach 
deduces the rule that the horse was primitively burned 
alive or drowned : he recognizes that the notice of Festus 
does not refer to actual drowning of horses at Rhodes, 
though the passayve has often been cited for that purpose * 
and though it is possible that thus to take it linproves 
the sense of the citation. He holds further that, while 
in course of time the actual drowning of horses was 
abandoned, the car or cars were still set on fire, and that 
once the chariot horses—originally but one horse—were 
burned. But both these assertions are purely conjectural, 
and, what is more important, there is no proof offered 
that the gift theory of sacrifice is not really the idea at 
the bottom of the rites. If, as even M. Reinach admits, 
it isan early view that the sun has o chariot and horses, 
and, indeed, is represented as a horse, the offering to be 
made to the god would naturally be a horse and chariot 
together or separately: it is perfectly true that to present 
the god thus with the means of his locomotion, is at the 
same time a means of making him stronger and better fit 
to carry out his function of traversing the heaven, but 


Popp. 178 seqpy, | 
7 eg. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie, po. B50, 
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this fact is in no way inconsistent with the sacrifice being 
n gift. It is often forgotten that the gift theory of 
enerifice allows of two different applications of the wift : 
in the one case the gift is mainly intended to make the god 
propitious to the giver; it strengthens the god doubtless, 
but the chief aspect in the mind of the offerer is the 
favour of the god, not the strengthening of the god: in 
the other the offerer seeks in the main to strengthen the 
god, of course with the idea of securing his favour, but 
not with that as the more immediate point on which his 
aim is fixed. In both cases, however, the nttitude of the 
offerer is that of one who presents: in magic rite pure 
and simple the performer produces effects, and is neither 
an offerer nor a suppliant. There is no possible way to 
prove that magic is older than sacrifice or vice versa. 
Applying these principles we can see at once that the 
throwing of the cars in the water may have been simply 
a magic rite: we are not told that they were offered to 
the god, though they were consecrated to him: the 
offering, indeed, would lie in the consecration rather than 
in the throwing into the sea, But in the case of the 
offering to the Winds, or, according to Pausanias to 
Helios on Taygetos, the ceremony was clearly an offering, 
as in the ease of the offering of the Sallentini to their 
god, According to Festus the ashes of the horse in the 
case of the former offering were seattered to the winds 
to be borne far and wide, and it would be vain to deny 
that this is intended to secure prosperity, probably for 
the crops and the cattle, But here again we have no 
need to see in the rite the operation of magic pure and 
simple: if the horse is burned as an offering to the sun, 
and is at the same time conceived as being closely 
connected with the sun, which is regarded sometimes as 
a horse, sometimes as borne in a chariot, then it is certain 
that the animal is at the time of sacrifice distinctly full 
titi, 20. 4, 
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of the divine essence: the fire, too, is closely connected 
with the sun, and the cinders of the victim must clearly 
have divine potency in them. 

M. Reinach deduces from the ritual that the idea that 
a horse should be offered to Poseidon is derived from the 
practice of throwing the horses into the water as a piece 
of sun magic. But clearly this is contrary to all 
probability, and runs counter to the fact that as early as 
Homer!’ we find offerings of animals made to rivers, 
including horses. The origin of the offering may be 
found in the fact that the waves of the sea are regularly 
regarded as horses by primitive imagination, and the 
choice of animal might be dictated by that fact. The 
essential principle is that the offering of any animal may 
be due to many different causes, and that it is impossible 
to construct a priori theories of the development of 
sacrifice and to insist on adapting the facts to them, without 
perverting the interpretation of religious phenomena. 

M. Reinach is doubtless led into his attitude towards 
the problem of the origin of religion by the view, upon 
which he insists, that the beginnings of religious belief 
are to be traced among primitive savages such as now 
exist in various parts of the earth. He commends* 
M. Durkheim for not even dealing with the obvious 
objection that primitive savages do not really exist abt the 
present day, and that the primitiveness of the alleged 
savage may consist in the fact that he is the production 
of ancestors who have wandered from the track of 
progress into superstitions which have prevented the 
development of the race. It is idle to regard this theory 
as absurd, for it is impossible even to make it probable 
that it is: the world is not young nor is the life of man 
young, and arguing from the merely empirical point of 

1 fied, xxi, 132. Stengel (Opferbniuche der Griechen, p, 157, takes 


this os chthonian. 
2 Cultes, Al ythes, ef Religions, iv, p. vil, 
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view it is clear that the possibility that different races 
have developed ditferent forms of religious belief is 
undeniable. Henee the only real progress which can be 
made in the field of religious investigation is not to be 
sought in the sphere of discovering the origin of religion, 
which is properly a fundamental problem of philosophy, 
not of science, but in that of arranging religious 
phenomena under definite categories and tracing when 
evidence allows the developments of religious beliefs. 
Where no evidence is available, it is the duty of religion 
a8 a science to note the fact and not fill in the blank by 
wild conjecture, 

The extraordinary dangers of the « priori practice of 
reasoning are neatly revealed in Sir J. Frazer's latest 
theory of totemism.' He now suggests that the totem 
is the place of deposit of the souls of man, or of his souls 
if he is taken as having more than one?: initiation 
ceremonies he shows often take the form among savages 
of a second birth after a simulated death? the real object 
being permanently to transfer the soul to some external 
object for greater safety, a rite carried out especially at 
the danger period of puberty. The theory is supported 
by the evidence that the Battas of Sumatra, who believe 
that man has seven or three souls, hold that one is always 
external to the man, but that whenever it dies the man 
dies also. But, unfortunately for the theory, Sir J. Frazer 
frankly states that there is no evidence that the external 
souls of these people are held to be in the totem. This 
somewhat serious diffeulty is removed by laying stress 
on the secrecy of savages, especially concerning 40 
important a thing as the location of the soul, with which 
the man's life is bound up, In support of this view 

! alder the Beautiful, ii, 218-25, 

* He might have compared the live constituents of the personality 
and the five souls of Iranian belief (Moulton, Karty Zoretatrinniam, 
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* Cf. the Vedio Inksi. 
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Sir J. Frazer quotes the evidence of Messrs, Hose and 
MacDougall? that one of them lived for fourteen years 
with the Ibans before realizing the importance of one of 
their institutions. The fact is noteworthy and is of 
course paralleled in the case of Mr. Howitt in Australia, 
but Sir J. Frazer fails to draw from it the obvious con- 
clusion that to build hypotheses on the practices of savages 
is infinitely more dangerous than to erect them on the 
records of classical and Indian antiquity, for the latter 
were not handed down by students of ethnology under 
the bias of theory and dealing with peoples to whose life 
they are essentially strangers by birth, by language, and 
by mental capacity, If it be objected that it is possible 
to obtain from these tribes explanations of the real 
meaning to them of the rites they follow, the reply is 
that of M. Reinach, himself a firm believer in the doctrine 
of the homogeneity of religion, namely, that the accounts 
given by peoples of their rites are normally subject. to 
grave doubt, since they represent, not primitive views, 
but reflections on these views; he enforces his doctrine 
by the case of the theory held by most savages that their 
totems are ancestors, which is in his view a mistake. 
Equally on Sir J. Frazer's view modern savages do not 
understand the origin of their totemistic worship, for 
they certainly do not ascribe it to the source alleged by 
Sir J. Frazer. 

In one not unimportant respect M. Reinach's views 
differ for the better from those of Sir J. Frazer in that 
he prefers the evidence of classical antiquity to the con- 
clusions drawn from the examination by anthropologists 
with preconceived theories of the rites of savage tribes. 
Unhappily his attitude towards the Vedie and Indian 
evidence is prejudiced by the error which he has made of 
considering that for primitive religion it ia useless to 

' Pagan Tribes of Bornes, ii, 90 seqq, 
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search in the Veda, an ides apparently generated by the 
belief that the Veda contains nothing but the hymns on 
which Max Miiller founded his mythological theories. 
The disadvantages of this view are curiously illustrated 
by his treatment of the possible connexions between 
Indian and Greek art. The nude statues of the Tirthna- 
karas ore held by him to be certainly derived from the 
archaic type of “ Apollo” which flourished in Greece in 
the middle of the sixth century n.c., and he suggests! 
that cither a statue of this type was taken at an early 
date to India, where it served as o model for the wooden 
statues which he assumes preceded those in bronze, or 
that when the Jaina artists began after the Christian era 
to erect statues in stone they sought for archaic specimens 
of Greek art to serve as inodels, and chose those which 
they caleulated to be contemporary with the period of the 
Jina Mahavira, In support of this theory he mentions 
the fact that an ivory figure of a priest and one of a lion 
found at Ephesos show similarities to Buddhist art. He 
also argues that the seated figures of the Buddha are 
really derived, like the seated figures of Gaulish gods, 
with limbs crossed, from an ancient Ionian prototype of 
the sixth century nc. It is perfectly clear that there is 
no possible ground for supporting these hypotheses: the 
nudity of the Jaina statues is of definite religious 
purpose, while that of the Apollo statues has no such 
simple origin” and the attitude of the figures of the 
Buddha is a perfertly natural Oriental, as it is also 
a Gallic, attitude, while it is difficult. to say which of 
M, Reinach's theories of the connexion between the Greek 
work of the sixth century nc. and the Indian is the more 
improbable. 

Another striking instance of the error of ignoring 
Indian evidence may be adduced. In a very interesting 

1 Cnttes, Mythes, ot Religiona, i, 63-8, 
* Ci. Farnell, Cults af the Greek States, iy, 229 sega. 
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study? of the legend of the sufferings of Prometheus 
M. Reinach finds that in origin the eagle was a bird of 
prognostication which was attached firmly by impaling 
it or by some other similar means to the front of the 
temples of Greece—possibly at an earlier date to the 
front of any house—as is apparently the view of 
Miss Harrison: in order to avert evil influences and in 
special the lightning. This bird, the foreseeing, Pro- 
metheus, was the prototype of the god Prometheus, the 
death of the bird being in complete harmony with the 
ritual slaying of a god either to eat the body as a sncra- 
ment or to use the skin for a mascarade, When, however, 
influences from the north changed zoomorphism to 
anthropomorphism, Prometheus was deemed to be a man 
and the eagle came to be the power which tormented 
him, justas the boar which slew Adonis is originally the 
vod himself. The connexion of the eagle with the theft 
of fire is due to the fact that the eagle flies highest of all 
birds and may justly be deemed to fetch the fire from the 
sky, while the difficulty of obtaining fire in early times 
and the frequent resort to theft to secure it explains why 
the action was regarded as a theft. 

This is a very captivating theory, and its chief defect 
lies in the incorrect view that zoomorphism is a thing im 
time before and different essentially from anthropo- 
morphism. Hence M. Reinach insists that the eagle 1s 
the origin and object of worship for itself, and brings it 
more or less artificially for logical reasons into connexion 
with the lightning. But the obvious solution pointed to 
by the Vedic evidence is that the eagle is the lightning 
itself, and this fact explains at onee the whole situation : 
if the eagle is considered to be the form of manifestation 
of the lightning, the use of the eagle on the temple front 
in order to avert lightning becomes at onee in harmony 
with the general primitive views of man on magic. 

} Cultea, Mythes, et Religions, iv, 68-01, * Soe Heinach, iv, 91, n. 1. 
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Moreover, the fact that the eagle brings down the 
lightning 18 at once explained, and it is mot necessary to 
assume that an original eagle worship has been later on 
confused with a different form of religion, Where, in 
effect, M. Reinach sees zoolatry, there is no need to see 
more than theriomorphic conceptions of a divinity not in 
itself an animal at all, but the lightning. The reason 
why the lightning was thought of as in eagle form may 
well be due to the fact of the bird’s lofty flight, but the 
essential point is that we have no reason in this case to 
see any worship of the bird per se: it is perfectly con- 
celvable that it was so worshipped, but it is clearly 
contrary to sound method to go beyond the facts which 
adequately explain the myth without any such assumption. 
A further point of doubt must lie in the view suggested 
first by Lang? that the practice of human stealing of fire 
is the origin of the myth of the stealing from heaven: 

ib 18 much simpler to suppose that, if the fire is in the 
sky, it was thought natural that its being brought down 
was a theft: the Indian idea is so expressed as to favour 
this view rather than the view taken by Lang. There 
remains still intact the view that the mode of punishment 
of Prometheus was suggested by the treatment of the 
eagle on Greek temples. The idea is ingenious, but it is 
not proved to be correct. All that can be gathered from 
the passage of Pindar (Ol. xiii, 20-2) which forms the 
starting-point of M. Reinach’s conclusions is that the 
figure of an engle was placed on the temple. For this 
we have a clear parallel in the solar disk with wings used 
in Egyptian temples: this usage is asserted by M. Reinach 
to be the result of syncretism between an eagle and the 
sun as protectors of the temple, but we are not required 
fo accept this theory unless we hold his theory of the 
position of the eagle. It is much simpler to regard the 
symbol as the representation of the sun as an eagle, which 


' Modern Mythology, pp. 14 seqq. 
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is a parallel concept to the idea of the eagle as lightning. 
Early religion is theriomorphie in its conceptions as well 
as anthropomorphic: early religion 1s also sometimes 
given to out-and-out zoolatry, but not every divine animal 
was once actually worshipped per ee. The exact origin 
of the fable of the punishment of Prometheus must 
therefore be left vague. It is clear, however, that the 
Vedic myth already + regards the action of the descent of 
fire in the form of lightning and the fall of rain there- 
with as a species of theft, and the development of a myth 
like that of Prometheus is not very difficult. 
A. BerriepaLe KEITH. 


THE INDIAN DAY 

In the interest of Vedic interpretation a brief reply to 
Dr. Fleet's note on the topic of the Indian day* is requisite. 
In his view the facts of the Rigveda are to be brought into 
harmony with the views of later India, in mine they are 
best explained by the facts of the Indo-European reckoning 
of time. That reckoning is held hy the standard 
authorities on the question, with an unanimity which is 
conclusive of the strength of the evidence, briefly 
summarized above (p. 144), to have been primarily by 
nights, a fact due to the view that night preceded day, 
and therefore if one expression were used night was the 
natural one, Unless and until Dr. Fleet attempts to deal 
with the evidence on this subject, I must assume that he 
is unable to refute it, If, however, this evidence is not 
refuted, then it follows by the simplest process of 
reasoning that it is both legitimate and natural to ascribe 
to this source the reckoning by nights which appears here 
and there in the Rigveda and the occasional occurrence in 


' Bloomfield, TAOS. xvi, 1 seqq. 
2 JRAS. 1916, pp. 356-62. 
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classical or post-Vedie literature of phrases in which night 
precedes day. 

Bat Dr. Fleet adduces evidence which in his opinion 
shows that “daytime, the elder sister of the night, made 
before the night, has stood first in the reckoning of the 
whole Hindi civil day from the earliest time to which we 
can trace the matter back without entering into the reali 
of speculation”. For this remarkable theory he adduces 
a single passage from the Rigveda in which it is said that 
the sister (1.e. night) has given place to her elder sister 
(dawn, ie. day). This verse occurs in i, 124. 8: it might 
perhaps have occurred to Dr, Fleet, had he thought over 
the passage, that the phrase “given place” (ydénim draik) 
hardly accords with his statement that day is “made 
before the night ", and if he had turned to the immediately 
preceding hymn, i,123. 9, he would have discovered that for 
his assertion there was a complete disproof: in that verse 
we are told that the dawn is born from the dark (night), 
filer’ krendd ajanista, and verse 7 presents us with the 
picture of night preceding day, as it precedes it also in 
i, 124. 8.1 It might be sufficient to leave the matter thus, 
proving conclusively the fallacy of Dr. Fleet's argument, 
but the exposure of the fallacy may well be followed by 
the explanation of it: it is due to a simple mistranslation 
of gyayasyat, which has been taken as referring to age 
while it refers to importance, its etymological, normal, and 
regular Rigvedie meaning. 

The Rigvedie evidence therefore shows that night 
precedes day, not day night, even in the passage cited to 
prove the contrary. The other crucial passare adduced 
by Dr, Fleet is a story from the Satapatha Brilmana. 
according to which Prajipati created the gods and the day, 
and the Asuras and night. Doubtless it is on this passage 
that Dr. Fleet bases his view that the day was made 
before the night, though he does not say so explicitly. If 

' Boin i, 113. 1 2 xi, 1. 6 T.-8 
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so the following criticisms apply, with fatal effect, to his 
contention. In the first place, the Satapatha if a8 
compared with the Aigveda a very late text, and proves 
nothing for the Rievedie period, In the second place, the 
story has absolutely no trace of being a reflection of 
popular belief at all: it is one of the numberless versions 
of the relations of the gods and the Asuras: the gods 
naturally come before the Asuras in order of dignity and 
are essentially bright; therefore the Asuras are placed 
second and connected with night. This would inevitably 
be the case even if in the popular opinion night came 
before day at the time of the Brahmana: here that point, 
however, need not arse: the facts are as stated by me 
(p. 144) that night and day appear as separate entities in 
the Brihmanas, so that either can serve to designate the 
combination of both, our modern “day ", In the third 
place, Dr. Fleet's argument rests on a misunderstanding of 
the meaning of the Brilimana passage, a misunderstanding 
for which he, and not my predecessor, the distinguished 
translator of the Satapatha Brahmaga,is to blame, The 
Brihmana deals with the creation of the gods from the 
upward breath of the creator, and of the Asuras from 
the downward: there is no question of temporal sequence 
in the production in the original. 

With these two arguments dismissed as mere errors of 
interpretation, it is needless to dwell long on the other 
considerations adduced. It would have gratified Professor 
Pisehel to have his view of the decadent character of 
Vedic life confirmed by Dr. Fleet's ingenious discovery 
that the night was the natural time for revelry, and that 
this is referred to in Rigveda, iv, 16.19. But where is 
there the slightest evidence of this extraordinary 
statement in the Vedic literature, which knows no noctes 
Neronis? Night is to the Vedic Indian the normal time 

1 SRE. xliv, 13 (trans. of $8, “And by the downward breathing"). 
Not ** Theo” as in Dr. Fleet's paraphrase. 
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for sleep: so, for instance, Naciketas's wish for his father's 
happiness is pranted with the words sukheayi ritrié 
seyiti.’ In his interpretation of Rigveda, viii, 26. 3 
Dr. Fleet has overlooked the fact that asi heap does not 
mean “after the night", but means “ through the nights”. 
I do not know how Dr. Fleet construes kesapih: presumably 
as an ablative, or possibly genitive, but neither con. 
struction has any existence in Vedie Sanskrit? and that it 
IS accusative is proved, if there were need for proof, by 
cases like x, 77. 2, parvir dti kgipah, The passage 
therefore means, not, as Dr. Fleet, “ We make oblations to 
you two to-day .... after the night,” but “we invoke 
you two to-day .. . throughout the nichts", ie. continually, 
The example is very interesting: not only does it make 
nonsense of Dr, Fleet's explanation of iv, 16. 19, but it 
shows how persistent the use of the term “might” as 
equivalent to our “day” was that it could be used 
alongside of the word to-day”. The next argument of 
Dr. Fleet is perhaps even worse: the term dasardtra 
as the name of a sacrifice was “ probably chosen because 
the principal part of the ceremonial was done during the 
night”. ‘There is not only no evidence for this assertion, 
but it is absolutely contrary to fact. The dadardira was 
part of a twelve day rite of which the first and last days, 
which are not included in the dagardtra, were Atiratra 
ceremonies, involving a midnight earonsge, while the other 
days did not have this form. Accordingly we are to 
conclude that the term daguraira was chosen to designate 
nights when there were no nocturnal performances, and 
the term Dvadaéihn was applied to the whole rite, which 
included at the beginning and the end these nocturna| 
performances. Lacus a tien lucendo to a moxt incredible 
degree. In view of the fact that night regular] ¥ precedes 
dawn or day, and day is born from night, I need hardly 

' Katha Cpanipad, i, 11. 

* Delbriick, Affine, get. pp, 440, 441, The alleged coses of the 
Benitive adduced in BR. are sow universally abandoned, 
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say that the attempt to argue that the order in Rigveda, 
vi, 9.1, dhads ca krendm dhar drpwnum ca, is metrical is 
absurd, for the simple reason that the opposite order would 
need explanation, not the actual order found. And I must 
again point out that to import the coneeption of tith: into 
any early Vedietext is a pelifio prineipii of the worst 
kind: the idea is not found even in the early Siitra 
literature: it comes into the late Grbyas doubtless from 
contemporary astronomy,and that the system of astronomy 
which it represents Is not early Vedic should by this time 
be well known.! 

Why, then, it may be asked, was the term choratra used 
for the combination of night and day, seeing that night 
preceded day in the Rigvedie conception, and not normally 
réfryahani? There are two obvious considerations which 
_™may, united, have led to the practice: in the first place 
considerations of euphony are obviously in favour of 
ahoratra, and these were reinforced by the natural and 
obvious preference of Vedie for the declension in -a. In 
the second place the Rigveda, os we have seen, classes tlic 
dawn or day as the greater, more important, sister of the 
two, and the more important thing tends to come before 
the less important in thought and speech alike* That 
the use of afordtra resulted in the feeling that day in 
point of fact preceeded night may be conjectured; but 
Dr. Fleet has not adduced a single statement to that effect 
from the Vedic literature, and his collection of instances 
from the Satepatha Brahmana, which for some obscure 
reason he appears to think of as supporting his case, 
contains a couple of interesting examples from the latest 
parts of that work showing that in formal statements of 

1 See e.g. Thibaot, dafronomie, p, 12. 

* Seo Macdonell, Vedie Grammer, § M8; Wockernagel, Aline. 
Gramm. ii, 1. 165 seqq. The case falls under either of the Viirttikas, 
dand 5, to Panini, ii, 2. 34, preseribing priority for the more important 


word and that with fewer more. On on analogous principle the term 
brhodrathontara is always use, thongh the actual order is the opposite, 
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the number of days and nights in the year the nights 
could be aes first as readily as the days (xi, 1. 2. 10, 11 
and xii, 3.2.3), a most gratifying confirmation of my view. 
As in the Satapatie so earlier also: sometimes day is 
placed before night in order of discussion, as when 
Mitra and the day precede Varuna and the night!; 

sometimes the nights precede the days, as in Aitareya 
Arinyaka, ti, 2. 4, 0 passage of considerable interest as it 
incidentally shows that the day was even then regarded as 
night plus day: it runs fdventi Sutasovivatsarasyah- 
nam sahasrint bhavanti vychjanair eva ritrir dpnu- 
winks svaracr adni: it is undeniable that here the 
general term ahndm is explained by the two elements 
ratrir and akdni, and that the order is night plus day. 
When in. a later portion (iii, 2. 2) of the same text, 
unquestionably of later date, we find days and nights 
mentioned in that order, there is, as always, nothifle to 
show that the order is based on the view that night 
follows day. But to multiply examples would be tedious, 
and one more may suffice to show that aherdira has no 
reference to natural order: the Agnihotra is one of the 
most important of Vedic sacrifices, and isto be performed 
every day ubhayedywr, in the phraseology of the Aitareya 
Brahman? : this means, as is explained at length, that it 
is to be offered after sunset, and as soon as the sun has 
risen, showing as plainly as possible that night precedes 
day, and that each is reckoned asa single unit: if, it is 
pointed out, the rule of offering before sunrise is followed, 
as for instance is provided by: the Salapathea Grihmana,* 
then the result is that the Agnihotra is offered only 
anyedyur, on alternate days, ie. after sunset and before 
sunrise, wholly in the period of the night. Nothing is 
more characteristic than the words of the Attareya, 
¥, 20. 6: esa ha vd ahordtrayos tejaxi juhoti 9 yo ‘stamite 
sayarh puhoty udite pradtar: the word ahordtra evidently 


‘e.g. TS, ii, 1. 7, 2. =v, 28-30), * iii, 2. 1, L seqg, 
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had no signification of the precedence of day before 
night. How naturally to the Indian mind the view that 
nightfall began a new period cecurred can be seen in the 
homely case of the milking of the cow, 45 in the 
Atharvaveda, iv, 11.12, where evening (séyam), morning 
(prifar), and midday are given in order, and in the 
constant use of the form sd@yampratar, never the reverse, 
and the persistence of this view in the popular mind is 
recorded for us by the epie nisinisam in the sense of our 
“daily, and by other evidence to which Professor 
Hopkins has kindly called my attention. 

The theory that night followed day in the conception of 
the Vedic Indian rests therefore upon the mistranslation 
of Vedic passages, and the failure to recognize in ahoratra 
the formation of a word on considerations of euphony and 
importance: so far from being supported by a single 
Vedie passage, it is flatly contradicted by several, and it 
also flatly contradicts the elementary fact that reckoning 
by nights is by its eonnexion with the moon, the great 
marker of time, one of the most primitive forms of 
reckoning, Nor in the remarks of Dr. Fleet, which follow, 
do I find anything which requires a reply. 

A. BeRRiepALE Keir. 





THE INDIAN DAY 
I would make a few remarks, as (I hope) my last 
contribution to this discussion, on the only details in. 
Professor Keith's paper which eall for notice from among 
the irrelevant matter with which the point at issue has 
been overlaid. 

i Bee his article in TAOS. xxiv, 14 seqq. It may be noted that the 
passage of the Maitrdyan? Samdhitd there referred to.in i, 5 (not 15). 1 
It proves in an interesting way how rogular then was the view that 
a new day began with night: according to it day first oxisted, anil 
night.was created for the suke of Yami: fdinf drvistanam abharat, © then 
there came into being to-morrow . in the eple per contra, deaas normally: 
denotes a day beginning with sunrise. ; 
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In the verse RV, 1, 124. 5, the important words are not 
yonim draik, “ has given place": there is no reference to 
the first night and day. They are svisré jydyasyat. 
Tt does not seem to matter much whether these are 
translated by “to the elder sister” or by “to the greater, 
more inportant, sister”: even the latter rendering appears 
to mark Dawn, ie. Day, as the senior sister of Night. 
But it does séem to me that even in the Rigvéda the 
word jydyas, when used, as here, to qualify a noun of 
relationship, is to be translated fairly by “elder”. This 
common-sense view is the one which Griffith took:— 
“The sister quitteth, for the elder sister, her place.” ! 
So also Professor Macdonell has cited this verse as 
deseribmg Dawn as the “elder” sister of Night? And 
Geldner tells us that gydiyas does mean dlter, “elder”, 
here, and gives as another instance RV, 7. 86. 6, where 
the word 15 in contrast with hantyas,“younger”* Thus 
it is not the case that I have mistranslated the Rigvéda in 
order to make it harmonize with later Indian views: 
I have followed scholars whose anthority is undeniable, 
and have taken its statement just as it stands. 

By way of giving “a complete disproof” of my wnder- 
standing of that verse, and of exposing a “ fallacy ” which 
has been set up by himself, not by me, Professor Keith has 
referred to verse 9 of the immediately preceding hymn, 
No. 123, which is also a hymn to Dawn. I had not 
overlooked that hymn (nor some others) when I wrote. 
But I found and still find nothing anywhere opposed to 
what is said in hymn 124, verse 8. And, as an incidental 
matter, I venture to dispute Professor Keith's accuracy in 
rendering sukrd krishndd ajunishte (hymn 123, verse 9) 
as telling ns that “the dawn is born from the dark 
(night).” The word is krishadt, which is found again 


' Hymna of the Rigveda, vol. 1, p. 228 
2 Veafic Mythology, p. 45, 
* Ber Rigveda in Auarahl, vol. 1, Glossary, 6 v. jydyas. 
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in a similar idea in verse 1 of the same hymn, What 
masculine or neuter word for “night” is there, which 
we could supply in apposition to it? Night is 
always a feminine in Sanskrit. And aceording to the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary krishna! is here the ablative 
of krishnam, schwarse, dunkelhett, “blackness, darkness”; 
so that the words say “the resplendent dawn has been 
born from the darkness.” But I find nothing here of 
any force against the statement in hymn 124, verse’, 
about Dawn, ic. Day, being the elder sister of Night: 
every dawn of course emerges, or in poetical terms is 
born, from the darkness (or even, 1f we like, from the 
night) which has gone before it. 

As regards the words ufi kehapah in RV, 8 26, 3, 
I was guided, not only by Griffith's translation —* When 
night hath passed,”' but also by Max Miiller’s remark in 
SBE, 32. 119, where he said that the accent marks 
ishapah here as a genitive. And “We invoke you two 
to-day after the night” seems quite sensible; whereas 
“We invoke you two to-day throughout the nights” reads 
like nonsense, in addition to not suiting the proper time, 
between dawn and sunrise, for worshipping the Asvins. 
Tf the government of a genitive by ati is to be given up, 
then, pirvih being taken with kshapah as the accusative, 
the meaning will be:—‘ We invoke you two to-day 
beyond (i.e. after) many nights”; apparently wath the 
idea :—"“ We invoke you morning after morning.” How- 
ever, this is only an incidental detail, not bearing in any 
way on the real issue: the verse was introduced by 
Professor Keith, not by me. 

The order of the statements in the Sutapatha-Brahmana, 
11. 1. 6.7, 8, places Prajapati's creation of the gods and 
the birth of light before his creation of the Asuras and 
the birth of darkness. So I really cannot see anything 
wrong in my saying that he created the gods and “then” 

' Aymne of the Rigveda, vol. iii, p. 213. 
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the Asuras; the “temporal sequence” is clearly marked. 
As to another point of accuracy, the Brihmana certainly 
says that Prajipati created the Asuras by what is rendered 
in the translation by “downward breathing “ (avan- 
pranak). But I do not tind any basis in it, either in 
Professor Eggeling’s translation or in the text itself, for 
Professor Keith's statement that he created the gods from 
his“ upward breath". The text only says that Prajapati 
ereated the gods dsyén-aiva, which the translator has 
rendered "by (the breath of) his mouth”. 

I cited those two paragraphs of the Satapatha as being 
introductory to para. 11. This last by the order of its 
statements gives the same “ temporal sequence”, and 
places the creation of the gods with the birth of light and 
the making of the day before the creation of the Asuras 
with the birth of darkness and the making of the night; 
and Ido not see how it can be doubted that it was on this 
basis that I spoke of the daytime as having been made 
hefore the night. As to the merits of the passage, no one 
whio reads it without prejudice can doubt that the writer 
looked on the creation of the Asuras as following that of 
the gods, and so went on to place the birth of darkness 
and the making of night after the birth of light and the 
making of day; and he could not have done that if 
“popular belief” had reversed the order and placed the 
night before the day. 

Professor Keith says, in reiteration, with a slight 
variation, of something in his first paper, that “night and 
day appear as separate entities in the Briahmanas, so that 
either can serve to designate the combination of both, our 
modern ‘day.’ I have shown in my previous paper 
that this ‘is distinctly wrong so far as the Satapatha 18 
concerned ; as anyone may see who will read either my 
remarks (p. 359 £.) or, better still, the bases on which they 
stand, viz. the translation and the text itself, I am not 
able to test so vague a statement, with no specific 
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references, for the other Brihmanas; but I do not 
doubt that they would be found not to differ from the 
Satapatha on this point. I gave my instances from the 
Satapatha, not because I thought “for some obscure 
reason” that they support my ease, —(which, however, 
they do in a general way)— but because I had to give 
them in order to show how Professor Keith, in order to 
support his views, has misrepresented the Brahmanas, 
so far, at least, as the Satapatha is concerned. He says 

that two of my instances, 11. 1. 2. 10, 11, and 12, 3, 2. 3, 
vive “a most gratifying confirmation” of his view, viz. 
that the night stood before the daytime in the early 
reckoning of the Indian day. They do nothing of the 
kind: with the other instances, they only show that he 
wrongly cited the Doda as telling us that the year 
consisted of 360 nights “or” [instead of “and "| 360 days. 
Of the same nature is slaty the passage which he has 
quoted, without giving its context, from the Aitaréya- 
Aranyaka, 2.2. 4. 

It seems inconsistent, to say the least,on the part of 
Professor Keith, to deny any value to the Satapatha in 
respect of its statements quoted by me about the order 
of creation, while he claims the work (and by stating 
wrongly what it really does say) as a quite eood 
authority in other respects for his own case, As to two 
other incidental details:—(1) Professor Keith has tried 
to ridicule the idea that in the use of the root mad, “to 
rejoice, be glad, exult, delight or revel in, be drunk”, 
in RV, 4. 16. 19, there is a reference to revelry at might, 
whieh, he intimates, was quite foreign to the ancient 
Hindiis, How is it, then, that he himself has spoken 
of the atirdira ceremonies as “involving a midnight 
carouse "7? (2) I have certainly not said anything to 
justify the suggestion that I suppose that the conception 


of the fithi or lunar day is to be found in any early Vedic 


text. And it is not I who introduced the lunar day into 
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the diseussion at all: this was done by Professor Keith 
himself, by his irrelevant reference to the amavasya, 

I have not denied and do not wish to deny, though the 
evidence adduced so far is scanty, that, just as was 
certainly done by some of the later Indian writers, the 
Vedic poets may have sometimes denoted the lapse of 
time by nights rather than days. ‘That, however, amounts 
to no more than what has been done by some of our own 
poets, in speaking of summers or winters in the sense of 
years. But any such practice is not the point at issue, 
which is, whether they placed the daytime before the 
night, or vice versa, in the normal reckoning of time. 

In the reckoning of the Indian day, the daytime, 
running from sunrise to sunset, has certainly stood before 
the night ever since the time when the Hindis first had 
anything in the shape of a practical astronomy. As to 
the earlier period, my position is that the indications 
given by the Satapatha-Brahmana, 11. 1. 6. 11, in saying 
that the day was made before the night, and before that 
by the Rigvéda, 1. 124. 8, in mentioning Dawn, ie. Day, 
as the elder sister of Night, are, that the case was the 
same from the earliest time to which we can trace the 
matter back without entering the realm of speculation, 

I do not find in either of Professor Keith's discourses 
anything tending to weaken that position. With what 
nay have been the Indo-European practice in the still 
inore remote period, I am not concerned; and it is absurd 
to suggest, as he has done at the beginning of his second 
paper, that I should apply myself to refuting the evidence 
as to what that practice was; I am dealing with India: 
and we need only the evidence that is given by the Indian 
books. His last paragraph contains a complete misstate- 
ment of the ease, And while, without assenting to his 
dictum that the moon is "the greater marker of time”, 
I have not the slightest wish to dispute that a reckoning 
by nights may have been “one of the most primitive 
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forms of reckoning”, still the question here is, not what 
we might like to infer from that, but what we actually 
find to have been the case in India. 

J. F. Foe. 


PRATI-SRAVANA-PURVANI NAKSHATRANI 

In the description of the great and terrible ascetic 
Viévimitra given in the Mahabharata, i, § 71, 2914 © 
(Calcutta text), we read in verse 2925 :— 

Chakar-inyarh cha lokarh yai kruddho nakshatra-sarhpada| 
prati-Sravana-pirvini nikshatriini chakara yah | 
curu-éipa-hatasysipi Trigankoh éaranam dadau tl 

“ And who, indeed, in wrath created another world with 
oa wealth of stars; who mode, .... 2-2-2. 228 ees 
and gave protection to Triganku wien he was ‘Strack by 
a preceptor's curse.’ 

In the second line, which I leave untranslated for the 
present, the St. Petersburg Dictionary found the expression 
pratigravana-pirvani, and explained it by stgesagt, 
versprochen, “promised ", with the effect of some such 
rendering as:—" Who made nakshatras according to 
promise.” 

Protap Chandra Roy's translation (p. 214) goes nearer 
to the mark, in saying: “... who... created... 
numerous stars beginning with Sravana,” but fails to hit 
it exactly, 

The meaning is explained partly by the story of 
Viévamitra and Satyavrata, otherwise known as Triganicu, 
as given in the Ramfyana, i, §§ 57-60 (Bombay text, 
1888):'— 

Trifanku, king of Ayédhy&, wished to celebrate a 
sacrifice the effect of which should translate him to heaven 
in bodily form, and summoned the sage Vasishtha for 

1 Compare Muir's Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 401 ff, from almost the 
BAe tert. 

Jkas. 1916, ay 
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guidance in the matter: Vasishtha said that it could not 
be done, The king then went south, to where the hundred 
sons of Vasishtha were engaged in performing austerities, 
and asked for their help. They, too, refused ; and further, 
quarrelling with the king over his parting words, they 
cursed him so that he became a Chandala. Seeing him in 
that guise, his counsellors and attendants deserted him. 
In this plight he went to Visvamitra, who tool pity on 
him, and began the required sacrifice, which, however. he 
could not finish because the gods would not come to 
receive their shares. Thereupon Vidvamitra raised 
Trisanku to heaven in bodily form by his own power. 
Indra, however, and the other gods, declined to admit him, 
and hurled him, head downwards back towards the 
earth. As he was falling, he called on Viévimitra to save 
him. Visvamitra bade him stand fast where he was ; and 
then, we are told (§ 60, vv. 20, 21) -— 

rishi-madhyé sa téjasvi Prajapatir iveiparah tl 

Srijan dakshina-marga-sthin Saptarshin aparin punah | 
nakshatra-vathdam aparam asrijat krodha-mirchehhitah & 

“In the midst of the sages that glorious man, like 
another Prajipati, being beside himself with wrath, created 
other Saptarshis situated on the way to the South, and 
further created another set of nakshatras.” 

After that, Vigvamitra threatened to make another 
Indra, or a world without an Indra, and actually beran to 
create new gods, And he behaved altogether in such 
a way that the gods were glad enough to consent that all 
the new stars should remain in the sky,“ outside the path 
of the sun,” * and that Triganku, head downwards,* should 
stand, like a god, shining in their lustre and followed by 

* Avdbiirds: here and farther on, 

* That is, somewhere to the south of the limit to which the sun oes 
at the winter solstice. 

* That is, in the attitude in which he was and remained when his fall 
back towards the earth was arrested by Viivimitra: see above, and 
compare the Bhigavata-Purfina, 9. 7. 6. 
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them as by a retinue, just as if he had actually realized his 
ambition and attained heaven in person, 

We thus learn that Viévamitra created, somewhere in 
the direction of the south pole, a new group of Saptarshis 
(the seven stars of the Great Bear)! and a new set of 
nakshatras, 

The explanation is completed by another passage in the 
Mahabharata, 14 (Aévamédhika-p.), § 44, 1213, where 
we read :— 

Ahal piirvam tatd ratrir masih sukl-idayah smritah | 
Sravan-adini rikshani ritavah Sisir-idayah ll 

“The day comes first, then the night; the months are 
declared to begin with the bright fortnight: the nakshatras 
begin with Sravana; the seasons with Sidira.” 


This gives us an arrangement of the nakshatras in 
which the list was headed by Sravann. 

It is now clear that in the expression which we have 
under consideration fravana denotes the nakshatra of 
that name, and prati is to be taken in the sense of 
‘likeness, duplication’, which it has, e.g., in prati-sirya, 
prati-chandra, “a ‘mock’ sun, a ‘mock’ moon,” with 
reference to the phenomenon in which a second sun or 
moon seems to be standing beside the real one.” I there- 
fore translate the line thus:—“ Who made nakshatras 
headed by a second Sravana: " or in other words :-— 


“ Who made a duplicate set of the nakshatras headed 
by Sravana,” 


i TL take these to be the four bright stars of the Southern Cross, with 
its “polnters” a and § Centauri, and perhaps with « Trianguli Australis 
ns the seventh star at the end of the tail of the Bear, or of the pole of 
the Wain according to the Hindd figuring: see Proctor’s New Star 
Atlas, plate 12. As regards Tridaiku himself, the commentary under 
verse 21 seems to imply that his place was that of a southern pole-star, 
with the new Saptarshis and other stars circling round him, 

? The commentary on RAmfyana, $00, v. 24, supplies another similar 
term, prati-svarga, ''a second heaven,” which does not seem to have 
found its way into dictionaries. 
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It remains to add that these two passages of the 
Mahabharata, giving a Sravanadi list of the nakshatrus. 
are noteworthy as coming from a time when it was 
recognized (though without knowing the reason) that the 
winter solstice had travelled westwards from the first 
point of Sravishtha (Dhanishtha), where it was placed by 
the astronomy which was preserved in the Jydtisha- 
Védanga, and was in the preceding nakshuitra Sravana. 
I hope to revert to this matter in a paper in which I shall 
show that the Krittikidi list has no basis in the fact that 
the sun once came to the vernal equinox in Krittika, but 
belongs entirely to ritual and astrology. 


J. F. FLEET. 


AYASA = ASYA 

To the philologist it would be an interesting result if it 
could be established that in Taxila about the beginning 
of the Christian era ayasa was used for “of this” : 
used, moreover, in a formal document and in the most 
commonplace part of it, in the statement of the date, 
leading one to suppose that it was the ordinary obvious 
way of expressing “of this" at that time and at that 
place (vide J. F. Fleet, JRAS. 1915, p. 317). The form 
recalls the Vedic indeclinable aya, “ in this way.” 

The evidence for ayasa = asya, however, is not of the 
etrongest. 

1. This meaning was by no means obvious to the most 
experienced epigraphists, and was adopted in order to 
avoid the conclusion that ayasa on this silver scroll had 
the same meaning as @yosa on the numerous coins lying 


in the same stratum. 

2. The form ayanisi = asmin. quoted from Pischel’s 
Prakrit Grammar, § 429, is only given by him for Ardha- 
Magadhi from the Uttarajjhayanasutta, Pische! gives 
the form with a dot over the y, ie. it is the laghwpra- 
yilnalarayakara, the very weak y to bridge an hiatus, 
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which only Jain MSS. represent in seript. It is not the 
same as the Old Indian y or the y in Migadhi, which 
corresponds to Sauraseni j (Skt. drya, S. aja, Mg. ayye). 
Presumably it is not the same as the Taxilan y on the 
coins in Ayasa, which corresponds to a foreign sound 
represented by the Greek zeta, Hemacandra's CLOUT 
appears to belong to a much later time, not far distant 
from the days of Apabhramsa aaho = asya. 

§. In the Veda ayd is indeclinable. 

Before this form is accepted it may be asked: 

1. Isthe laghwprayatnatarayakdre ever found written 
in inseriptions of that district and period ? 

2. Is any such form as ayasa or ayasa or the corre- 
sponding locative found in other inscriptions ? 

A. C. WooOLNER. 


LAWORE. 
Decemier 16, 015. 


SANSKRIT GRAMMATICAL NOTE 

According to the grammarians (wide Panini, vi, 4, 117) 
there are three alternative forms of the 2nd person 
singular of the imperative of the verb @T (ha), “to quit,” 
viz. jahihi, jahihi, and jahahi, Whitney observes in 
paragraph 665 of his Sanskrit Grammar that only the 
first of these three forms appears to be quotable, 
According to Macdonell (Vedic Grammar, paragraph 460) 
no instance of ‘any of these three forms is quotable in 
Vedic Sanskrit, though the form ending with -fdf, 
ie, jahitat, is found in the Atharva Veda, In the Rig 
Veda the form jahdtu is found for the 3rd person 
singular, and the Atharva Veda also furnishes instances 
of the 2nd person dual and the 2nd person plural in the 
forms of jahitam and jahita respectively. I have been 
unable to trace any instance of the form jahd/i in 
classical Sanskrit, but the other two forms are both to be 
found used in the Airdtarjwniya of Bhiravi. In the 
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eighth stanza of the eighth eanto, which is in the Vam- 
sastha metre (——~— | ——~— | ~—~ | —~ —_ | 
repeated four times), we find aétf_ arg zfaat § 4aeaaTa 
(Abandon anger,” ete.). In the fifty-first stanza of the 
tenth canto, which is in the Puspitagra metre (— — — | 
ey |— LJ ~— ley vo 2} 
——~|~— — ~— | —| repeated twice), the stanza 
begins with the words afefe afavara ("Give up harsh- 
ness), It is clear from the metres employed that 
metrical necessities compelled the poet, or at any rate 
made it convenient for him, to use the two varying forms 
on these separate occasions. | 
K.P. Dewaurst, LC.S. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL WORK IN HYDERABAD, DECCAN 

It is indeed gratifying to tind that systematic attention 
is now being paid to archwological research in H. H. the 
Nizam's territory, where there are known to be many 
remains, both architectural and inseriptional, which have 
long awaited proper treatment, and there must be many 
more to be discovered if a closer search is made! An 
Archmological Department was established by the Nizum's 
Government in 1914. The Hyderabad Archmological 
Society was founded in July, 1915, hy a meeting presided 
over by the Resident, Colonel Sir Alexander Pinhey, 


1 A well known place is Tttagi, in the south-west corner of the 
Hyderabad State, where there is a large Saiva temple, dating from just 
beodore A. Th, 11ig, which is one af Lhe fient, extant Specie af the 
Chilukya style. A full description of it, with illustrations, from whieh 
ite merits can be properly appreciated, will be found in Mr. Cousens’ 
fortheoming volume on *‘ The Chalukyan Architecture in the Kanurese 
Districta : and the inscription which records the foundation of it by 
the Dandandyaka Mahdidéva, o high minister of Vikramiditya VI, is 
being edited by Dr. Harnett in vol. 13 of the Epigraphia Indica, 
Various inseriptional remains in the State are known (nob very 
perfectly) from Sir Walter Elliot’s MS. Collection of South-Indian 
Inscriptions; and seven of them, at Yéwiir, of the period a.p. 140 to 
1170, have been edited by Dr. Barnett in fm. fnd., vol. 12, p. 208 @7, 
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K.CS.L, CLE, who beeame the first President of the 
Society and whose recent death will be a great loss to it. 
And the first-fruits of the work of the two foundations 
have reached us lately, in the shape of No. 1 of the Series 
which is the organ of publication of the Department, and 
Part 1, for the first half of the year 1916, of the Societys 
Journal, 

This initial number of the Journal, which consists of 
123 pages with 34 well chosen and executed plates, gives 
us some very good reading. The articles are :—(1) The 
Scope of Archwology in the Hyderabad State, by 
Mr. G. Yazdani, Honorary Secretary of the Society and 
Superintendent of Archeology ; (2) the Antiquities of 
Kulpak, by Mr. T. Strinivas; (3) the Antiquities of 
Warangal, by Mr, Yazdani; (4) Old Hyderabad China, by 
Mr. E. H. Hunt; ond (5) Kopal Town and Fort, by 
Sir Alexander Pinhey. 

No. 1 of the Series which is the organ of the 
Archwologien!| Department consists of a paper by Mr. H. 
Krishna Sastri, Officiating Epigraphist to the Government 
of India, on a newly found record of Aééka at Maski in 
the Raichir Distriet. This record is o very interesting 
find, but a disappointing one. It is so interesting because 
it is the first known record of Atoka which mentions him 
by that mame, instead of only by the appellations Déva- 
nathpriya and Priyadargin. But it is disappointing 
because, whereas it is plainly another recension of the 
well-known record which we have at Sahasrim, Ripnith, 
and four other places, the extant remnants of it do not 
include the passage mentioning the 256 nights which has 
heen the subject of so much discussion. We hove always 
been hoping that some version of the record, putting that 
passage in plainer terms, might be found: and it ts 
vextitious that this new discovery has failed to give us 
what we want, 

This is not an occasion for going into the details of the 
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papers in the two publications: we only seek to weleome 
the two new foundations, and to introduce them as sure 
to be very useful to us in our Indian researches. But 
there are two points in Mr. Krishna Sastri’s paper, on 
which I would make some short remarks, 

In the first place, as regards the find-spot of this new 
record of ASdka, he tells us that :—“ The village Maski is 
situated in the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur District 
of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, some seventy miles due 
south-west from Raichur wid Hutti, at Longitude 76° 45° 
and Latitude 15° 57’." There seems to be something 
wrong here, The stated bearing and distance take us 
into the northern part of the Bellary District, Madras, 
But, if the latitude and longitude are stated correctly, 
the place seems to be one in the Nizam's territory which 
is shown as “Mooski" in the Indian Atlas sheet 58 (1827), 
exactly in lat. 15° 57’, long. 76° 45’, about forty-six miles 
west-south-west from Raichur, and as “ Muski" in the 
Hyderabad Map of 1883 (1"=16 miles) and in Constable's 
Hand Atlas of India, plate 34, The spelling “ Mooski™ 
points to Muski, rather than Maski, as the real name. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, tells us that the ancient 
name is found as Piriya-Masangi in local records of the 
Chilukya period. But is it possible that the ancient 
name should be read as Piriya-Musangi, with © instead 
of @ in the first syllable? A mu in Kanorese records of 
the eleventh or twelfth century might easily be misread 
as md. And the name Muéatgi (whether of the same 
place or not) is well known as that of a place at which 
the Chilukya king Jayasithha II was defeated by the 
Chola Rajéndra-Choladéva L It is desirable that these 
two details —the exact position of the place where this 
new record of Adika is, and the true form of its name— 
should be made elenr, 

Secondly, the Mysore versions of this record of Adoka 
were issued from a place called Suvarnagiri. Mr, Krishna 
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Sastri has revived Biihler’s idea —an idea only, with no 
basis stated for it— that Suvarnagiri should be looked 
for somewhere in the direction of the Western Ghauts. 
If there was really an ancient administrative centre 
named Suvarnagiri anywhere in those parts, it 1s most 
improbable that it should have disappeared altogether, 
But no such name os Suvarnagiri in any form is found 
anywhere there; or indeed anywhere in Southern India, 
except in the cases of (1) Séngir, a town, of no known 
ancient importance, in the Dhulia taluka of the Khandésh 
District, Bombay, and (2) Sonagir, a hill, with many quite 
late Jain temples, in the Datia State, Central India. On 
the other hand, we have a hill Sonagiri, Suvarnagiri, 
among the hills surrounding the ancient city Girivraja, 
just below Rajagriha, Rajgir, in almost the very heart of 
Aéoka’s dominions, and in a locality full of Buddhist 
associations. In view of all this, it is superfluous to look 
anywhere else for the Suvarnagiri of the Mysore versions 
of his record." 
J. F. FLEEr. 


' See my remarks in JRAS, 1909, p. 908. Mr. Krishna Sastri has 
assigned this identification of Suvarnagiri to Dr. Geiger, who, however, 
expressly attributed it to me,and did not commit himself about it. The 
nme Suvarnagiri means “*gold-hill”, And Mr. Krishna Sastri seems 
to have been led by the fact that the country round ‘* Maski” shows 
clear traces of having been in former times a very important gold- 
working centre; of which, indeed, we might perhapa find a reminiscence 
in the name of the '‘ Kanacgerri, Kanakgiri, Kanakgeri”, of mops, 
a town in the Hyderabad State about thirty miles towards south-south- 
west from “‘Mooski". But we do not-really need anything like that to 
account for such names ae Suvarnagiri and Kanakagin. 
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THE CAMPBELL MEMORIAL GOLD MEDAL 


At a meeting of the Society on March 14, 1916, with 
Sir Charles Lyall in the chair, the Campbell Memorial 
Cold Medal, awarded to Professor A. A. Macdonell, M.A, 
Ph.D., by the Bombay Branch of the Society, was presented 
by Lord Sandhurst. 

Tue CHaraMan said he was there to represent Lord Reay, 
who was unfortunately prevented from coming from 
Scotland to make the presentation, and he had asked 
Lord Sandhurst, who equally with himself had the 
distinetion of being a former Governor of Bombay, to 
present the Campbell Medal to their friend Professor 
Maedonell. 

Lorp Sanpuurst said he had had the great privilege 
of being Governor of Bombay and working for five years 
with Sir James Campbell, who was a very distinguished 
Indian Civilian, distinguished amongst many. He was 
a man of great abilities, as everybody knew, of singularly 
sympathetic disposition and character, most thorough in 
all work that he undertook, and at the same time of most 
generous disposition, But he was one of those men who 
preferred to exercise his charities without advertising 
them at all, so much so that it was said very often in 
Bombay that he never let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing. Outlining his official career (see 
Journal, July, 1903) he spoke of the Bombay Gazetteer, 
which Sir James compiled, as a work of stupendous value. 
It gave for each district of the Presidency o complete 
descriptive, historical, and statistical account of the whole 
area, its subdivisions and chief places of interest. It also 
contained most valuable ethnographical records of the 
castes and tribes of the district. The contributions to 
the early history of India contained in this splendid series 
were of great value, notably the special articles in the 
last volume published (vol. ix, pt. i) dealing with the 
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foreign element of the Hindu population of Gujarat. 
The theory therein developed had been carried further 
by other scholars, and had greatly affected the previously 
prevailing views on the origin of many well-known Hindu 
castes. The compilation of the Gazetteer was a stupendous 
labour, and the result was an invaluable book of reference 
for which successive generations of Indian Civilians and 
other students and workers would be indebted to Sir 
James Campbell for generations to come. He was for 
a long period Collector of Bombay, becoming known to 
almost every citizen, and he played a great part in framing 
the tariff duties of 1893-5. Speaking of Sir James 
Campbell's work as Chairman of the Plague Committee 
while he (the speaker) was Governor, he said that if they 
got on pretty well in dealing with that calamity—as he 
was vain enough to think, considering the circumstances, 
that they did—the whole credit was to be laid at the door 
of Sir James Campbell, because without his admirable tact. 
patience, and temper he did not think they would have 
heen able toget onatall. He also contributed most valuable 
help in formulating the scheme which took legislative 
shape on the City of Bombay Improvement Act, taking 
a leading part in the work of a confidential preliminary 
committee. He questioned whether any more fitting 
memorial could have been suggested by his friends than 
the Medal he was about to present, and which was 
awarded triennially for the best original work on Indian 
folklore, history, or ethnology. 

Mr. R. E. Enxruoves, C.LE, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, as representing the Bombay Branch, requested 
Lord Sandhurst to make the presentation, He said the 
Branch had its origin in the Literary Society of Bombay, 
which was founded in 1804 by Sir James Mackintosh, 
at that time Recorder of the city, with the object of 
encouraging the study of Oriental subjects. It was 
approached in the year 1827 by the Royal Asiatic Society 
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with a view to affiliation, and in 1529 1t took that step, 
one which might be imitated with advantage by other 
small societies in India. The Bombay Branch had done 
much useful work. It brought ont periodically an 
interesting journal; it had a valuable library of 8,000 
volumes, contributed to some extent by generous donors, 
including the great Mountstuart Elphinstone ; it had good 
collections of archmological specimens and coins; and 
although it was at present somewhat inadequately housed 
in the Bombay Town Hall it was intended that when the 
War was over and the Prince of Wales's Museum was tree 
from present use as a hospital for soldiers wounded in 
the War, the Society should be housed there. He went on 
to speak of the characteristics of Sir James Campbell, on 
the basis of his observations from the time he became his 
Assistant in Bombay in 1894, He was then the centre of 
intellectual life in Bombay, and brought together at his 
hospitable table at the Byculla Club men of all occupa- 
tions and professions, and entertained them with a flow 
of anecdote and witty conversation. He was the centre 
also of a small band of scholars who contributed to the 
Gazetteer. He never allowed his purely official functions 
to monopolize too much of his attention, and when 
Collector of Customs he would keep one of his Assistants 
writing the history of the Byculla Club, while another 
was given the task of identifying the foreign elements in 
Hindu society. These extra duties prevented young 
officers becoming too centralized in their work, and it 
might be said of him, to use an old saying, that to have 
been his Assistant was in itself a liberal education. His 
special characteristics were his extreme modesty and his 
keen sense of humour. One of his hobbies was the study 
of spirit-searing, He spent many years of leisure hours 
in collecting notes on the subject, and at one time had the 
intention of working out the theory that most old customs 
with which we are acquainted had their origin im thie 
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effort to seare away evil spirits. Some of his materials 
in this connexion had been published in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary. He recollected specially a paper 
on the virtues of drinking alcohol, and another on the 
advantages of kissing as a means of spirit-searing, though 
many might suppose that these practices had survived for 
other reasons. Anyhow he devoted much attention to 
that line of research, and it remained for some scholars 
of the Society to bring together his notes in a compre- 
hensive study of the folklore of the Western Presidency. 
When Sir James died in 1908 his friends subscribed to 
a fund with the object of founding a memorial medal, and 
it was decided that it should be presented triennially for 
original work in connexion with Indian history,archmeology, 
and folklore. The medal was presented for the first time 
in 1909 by the then Governor, now Lord Sydenham, to 
that famous Central Asian scholar and traveller, Sir Aurel] 
Stein. Three years later the second presentation was 
made to a very rising Indian scholar, Mr. D, R, Bhandarkar, 
son of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, and there was some 
Special fitness in that, because the work for which the 
Medal was bestowed had in a sense earried somewhat 
further Campbell's theories as to the foreign elements in 
Hindu society. Mr, Bhandarkar had found most interesting 
extrancous elements in what were looked upon as the 
most orthodox Rajput tribes. The time had now come 
for the third presentation, and as a trustee of the Medal 
Fund, and as an old pupil of Professor Macdonell, he had 
very great pleasure, on behalf of the Bombay Branch, in 
asking Lord Sandhurst to make the presentation. 

Lorp Saxpuurst then said that Lord Reay, who was 
himself a learned man, had sent him his notes of what he 
intended to say in respect to Professor Macdonell, and 
with their permission he would read them. They were 
as follows :— 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has 
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done me the honour of inviting me to present this Medal 
to Professor Macdonell. No worthier recipient could have 
been selected, and it gives me the greatest pleasure on this 
occasion to be the representative of a very important branch 
of our Society in the great and prosperous centre of Indian 
trade; which is also a centre of intellectual activity. 

Professor Macdonell studied at Gittingen, and the 
thorough knowledge of the German language acquired 
there stood him in good stead in his later studies and 
researches. 

He afterwards came to Oxford and gained the Taylorian 
Scholarship in German in 1876, the Davis Chinese Scholar- 
ship in 1877, and the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship in 
the following year, He held the position of Taylorian 
Teacher of German in the University from 1850 to 1899, 
and was elected a Fellow of Balliol College in 1899. He 
took his degree at Leipzig in 1884 with a dissertation in 
German on the Anukramani of the Rig Veda aschief subject, 
with Comparative Grammar and Old German as secondary 
subjects. Possessing thus a wide knowledge of languages, 
he devoted himself specially to Sanskrit, so that he was 
appointed Deputy Professor of Sanskrit from 1888 to 
1899, during the last years of Professor Sir M. Monier- 
Williams’ life, when the latter was unable to discharge 
the duties of the Professorship himself, and on the latter's 
death succeeded to the Professorship in 1599. 

While thoroughly acquainted with Sanskrit literature 
generally he has made the Veda and the Vedic literature 
his special duty, and is acknowledged to be one of the 
foremost authorities in that department of Sanskrit 
learning, With o perfect knowledge of German he has 
studied all that has been written by German scholars as 
well as what has been written in English and French. 
He has summed ‘up and published the results of Vedic 
research in his works Vedic Mythology, Vedic Grammar, 
and (in collaboration with Professor Keith) the Vedic 
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Index of Names and Subjects. These works are replete 
with learning and ripe judgment. Heis a scholar thoron zhi 
in method, accurate in research, calm in judgment, and 
eminently sound in the expression of opinion. These 
characteristics distinguish his History of Sanalerit 
Literatwre, which, while adapted for general information, 
satisties also the requirements of scholars. 

To his erudition regarding ancient Indian through 
Sanskrit literature he has added the great advantage of 
personal acquaintance with India in its ancient remains 
and modern condition by a tour of study and research 
throughout that land in 1907-8, from which he brought 
home a large collection of valuable MSS. 

Sanskrit study has declined somewhat from the 
attractive position it occupied some forty years ago, 
and other branches of Oriental learning and research, 
especially Semitic and Egyptian, have risen into prominence 
through the discoveries made by excavation, Yet Professor 
Maedonell has upheld the standard of Sanskrit learning 
in Oxford by training students who have become 
distinguished Sanskritists, and by steadily developing 
the advantages afforded by the Indian Institute that his 
predecessor founded, 

To the list of his works already enumerated should be 
added his Sanskrit Dictionary and Sanskrit Grammar, 
editions of the Sarvinukrameni and of the Srhaddevatid, 
besides many articles on Sanskrit matters in the Journal! 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Indian Antiquary, 
Ku hn'sZettechrift, the Eneyclopedia Britannica, Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Religions, and elsewhere. This very week 
will probably see the publication of another work, his 
Vedic Grammar for Students. promised for last autumn, 
but delayed owing to the shortage of hands at the 
Clarendon Press, due to the War. Our congratulations 
to him, therefore, on the success of this his latest work will 
not long have to be delayed, 
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The University of Oxford may also be congratulated 
on the éclat given to the Chair of Sanskrit by our dis- 
tinguished friend. For our understanding of India the 
study of Sanskrit is essential. For our friendly relations 
with India the intercourse of Indian and of British 
Sanskritists is invaluable. The example set by Professor 
Macdonell of a personal visit to India will, I hope, be 
followed by scholars and encouraged by Government. 

The illustrious traditions of British Oriental scholars 
impose on their successors of this and future generations 
agreat responsibility. In the annals of this War we shall 
have to record the valour of our Indian comrades, the 
loyalty of all classes in our Indian Empire, In the peaceful 
days which are in store for us, and which we shall owe to 
those who have fought for us, Indian and British scholars 
will join in various fields of literary and scientific research. 
British and Indian Universities will have to exchange 
Professors and students, in order that the efficiency of 
both may be increased. 

Your ‘ancestors—like mine— Professor Macdonell, 
followed the military profession, and we must offer you 
the expression of our deepest sympathy in the loss of 
a brave son who emulated the heroic deeds of many of 
his race. 

Proressor Macponet, after thanking Lord Sandhurst 
for presenting the Medal to him, related how he had come 
totake up the study of Sanskrit, and went on to tell of 
the duties of a Sanskrit Professor in England. He said: 
I have devoted many years to research, especially in the 
older and historically more important period of Indian 
literature, that of the Vedas, or sacred scriptures. Having 
by this time published books and articles on Vedic 
language, religion, mythology, literature, and subject- 
matter, I have resolved to devote the rest of my life 
to the very laborious task of translating into English the 
oldest and most important sacred book of India, the 
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Rig Veda, « task somewhat analogous to translating the Old 
Testament if that were entirely composed of Psalms. There 
is no scientific translation of that book asawholein English, 
and the two German translations are forty years old. 

But I consider that the literary activity of a Sanskrit 
Professor should not be restricted to works of research. 
He ought also to produce educational books to meet the 
practical needs of the learner, There are at the present 
day no adequate works of this character dealing with the 
Vedic language or old Sanskrit. 

The writing of books of either kind is. however, not 
enough. It is also necessary to throw a good deal of energy 
into teaching of o stimulating character. Otherwise a new 
generation of young scholars cannot easily grow up nor 
students be encouraged to continue their studies after 
leaving the University. Without this, for instance, the 
valuable impetus imparted to Sanskrit studies in Various 
directions by the late Professors Kielhorn and Biihler 
(both pupils of Benfey) could never have been given. 
Following the example of my old teachers, I have always 
endeavoured to attract young scholars to the study of 
Sanskrit and then to train them. 

In this country there is also required another kind of 
teaching for the numerous students who are preparing for 
a practieal life in India, chiefly Indian Civilians and 
Missionaries. As the civilization of India has remained 
essentially unchanged for at least 2,500 years, the teaching 
of Sanskrit for such students should be of a concrete type, 
in which the realities of the India of to-day ore made to 
illustrate Sanskrit literature. Civilians and Missionaries 
may thus obtain a sympathetic insight into the institutions 
and religion with which they will be confronted when 
they go out and which they will otherwise not fully 
understand. I had long felt that a well-prepared visit to 
India would be a great advantage to me as a teacher of 
Sanskrit in this country, In 1907 I accordingly obtained 
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leave of absence from the University for a tour of study 
and research in India extending over seven months. In 
the course of this tour I visited every part of India, 
covering 10,500 miles, as much as possible in native states, 
associating with Pandits, seeing all the important 
archeological remains, chiefly in the company of the 
officers of the Archeological Department, and taking o 
large number of photographs. I also visited all the 
botanical eardens in India and Ceylon, so as to familiarize 
myself with the many trees and flowers mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature. From this tour I derived very great 
benefit both as a learner and a teacher. 

There are, moreover, many ways in which a Professor 
of Sanskrit may promote the general interests of his 
subject both in this country and in India, One way is to 
seize opportunities of raising special funds for one's 
subject. I have had one or two such opportunities. One 
was after the death of Professor Max Miiller in 1900, 
when I succeeded in raising a memorial fund amounting 
to £2,500, This fund has been very useful in providing 
grants to young Sanskrit scholars to enable them to study 
at foreign universities, and in making subventions to 
books which could not otherwise have been published. It 
has also paid £200 for reproducing by photographie 
processes about seventy very old and valuable Sanskrit 
MSS, which the Mahiraja Prime Minister of Nepal very 
liberally agreed to send to the Clarendon Press for the 
purpose, and which would otherwise never have been 
accessible to scholars in Europe. The reproductions are 
now at Oxford. Another sum which, with the help of 
Dr. Thomas of the India Office, I managed to raise in India 
to the amount of about £1,500, is the Mahabhirata Fond 
for paying the cost of producing a critical edition of the 
great Sanskrit epic of India. This fund, with the grants 
voted by the India Office and by the associated academies 
of Europe, now amounts to nearly £6,000. 
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A Professor of Sanskrit may further promote the studies 
which he directs by adding to the stock of Sanskrit MSS. 
in his University. Thus, when I was in India I bought 
for the Max Miiller Memorial Fund about 100 selected 
Sanskrit MSS., which are now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library, When I was at Benares in 1908 I had the good 
fortune to come across a very fine private library belonging 
to a Brahmin who expressed his readiness to sell the 
collection ¢n Moe for 10,000 rupees. On my return to 
Oxford I informed our Chancellor of this opportunity. 
He on his part communicated with the Prime Minister of 
Nepal, who not long before had expressed a wish to confer 
Some benefaction on the University, and who now with 
great munificence at once bought the collection and sent 
it as a gift to the Bodleian Library. On their arrival 
I arranged these MSS. with the help of one of the 
assistants in the Library, a former pupil, and « considerable 
portion of them has already been bound. M y old friend 
Sir Aurel Stein has, moreover, deposited his fine collec- 
tion of nearly 400 Sanskrit MSS.,. acquired in Kashmir, 
im the Library of the Indian Institute, to which he 
intends to bequeath them. Thus we have now in 
Oxford between 9,000 and 10,000 Sanskrit MSS. far 
more than any other Western University, perhaps even 
more than all other European and American libraries 
put together, 

But I may now give one example of how a Professor of 
Sanskrit in this country may even help studies which, 
though cognate, are outside his own sphere. Vor several 
years past there has been felt a pressing need for the 
publication of a comprehensive Tamil Dictionary. J had 
many talks on this subject with the late Dr. Pope, the 
eminent Tamil scholar. When a committee had been 
formed in India and the Government of Madras had voted 
& large sum in subvention of the proposed dictionary, 
T had « strong feeling that it would never do if an 
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enterprise of this kind under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment were not carried out in a thoroughly scholarly way ; 
and there was a risk of this occurring owing to the dearth 
of scientifically trained scholars who could collaborate in 
the work. I accordingly entered into correspondence 
with the Chairman of the Committee, who came over to 
England Inst year and had interviews with Various 
scholars in London, Cambridge, and Oxford. The upshot 
was a joint letter which I drew up after consultation with 
all these scholars (about a dozen), and which stated the 
principles we considered ought to be followed in the 
compilation of the dictionary. The letter went out to 
Madras last autumn, and it is to be hoped that it will 
contribute towards making the dictionary a really scholarly 
work. 

You will thus see that the duties that a Professor of 
Sanskrit may be expected to fulfil are a good deal more 
numerous and varied than is perhaps generally supposed. 
It must be remembered that there are very few professors 
in this country to cover the wide field of knowledge repre- 
sented by Sanskrit studies. For there are only five Chairs 
of Sanskrit in Great Britain and Ireland, as compared, 
e., with about twenty-five in Germany, and yet 
Sanskrit is far more important to this country than to 
any other, because it is the sacred and classical language 
of 250 millions of the peoples of the Indian Empire. These 
five therefore ought to be very strennous, if the work they 
accomplish is to be worthy of this country's position in 
the world. 

Now I come to my last point, the future of Sanskrit 
studies in England and India. It is now, I think, fifteen 
years sinee the Government of India definitely adopted 
the policy of no longer appointing Europeans to professor- 
ships of Sanskrit in India. This step promised to have 
an injurious effect on Sanskrit studies, because on the one 
hand there would be no one left in India to guide Indians 
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in European methods of study and research jn this subject, 
and on the other would cut off European Sanskrit scholars 
from the advantages of an Indian experience. Accordingly, 
about ten years ago Professors Browne, Margoliouth, 
and myself drew up a memorial to the India Office, 
recommending the establishment of a few Oriental fellow- 
ships in Indian Universities, to enable young Sanskrit 
scholars to continue their studies there for a few years 
under Indian conditions, But this proposal was rejected 
on the ground that the cost of the scheme ought not to be 
defrayed out of the revenues of India, After some time, 
however, the Government of India started the reversed 
scheme of sending selected Indian scholars to England to 
be trained in European methods of research. under the 
guidance of professors in this country, for two or three 
years. This plan has been very successful in the case of 
two out of the three or four such students who have come 
under my direction. These have chicily been taught how 
to edit Sanskrit texts critically. Whether the new plan 
will also result in the production of research work of 
& more general character and in the organization of 
Sanskrit studies in India, without the aid of European 
scholars, remains to be seen, 

The Government of India seems now to have further 
adopted the policy of gradually reducing the European 
element in the archmological department, in which there 
has still been an opening for European Sanskritists, .I am 
assured by a scholar who has had long archwological 
experience in Indian that this policy is bound to result in 
stagnation in this department, It will also close the Inst 
opening for European Sanskritists in India. do not 
know how the scheme for an Oriental research College at 
Delhi is progressing ; but it will. if it comes to anything, 
be of value, I imagine, for the training of young Indians 
only. What, on the other hand, is to berome of the 
British Sanskrit scholars who ought to have some 
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opportunity of study and research in India itself? The 
absence of any provision for them is sure to react detri- 
mentally on India itself in the long run. The only remedy 
seems to be the establishment of a school of research for 
Europeans at some centre of Sanskrit learning, preferably 
Benares, like the school of Classical Archwology at Athens 
or the French School at Hanoi in Indo-China, It will be 
a reproach to this country if we cannot establish some thing 
of this kind in India, with all our obligations to advance 
education and learning in connexion with the ancient 
civilization and literature of the vast Indian Empire. 
I think this plan should be well considered by the Royal 
Asiatic Society in particular, It ought not to be difficult 
after the War is over to collect funds in England sufficient 
for the purpose, with so many people among us whose 
lives and fortunes have been, or still are, intimately 
connected with India, If such a scheme were established 
in India, young men could be sent out with fellowships or 
grants from the old universities. Sir John Marshall, who 
as Director of the Archwological Survey of India already 
has his hands very full, would nevertheless, I feel sure, bee 
ready to give invaluable help based on his many years 
experience of Indian traditions, 

Professor Macdonell concluded by thanking those who 
had chosen him as the recipient of the Campbell Memorial 
Medal, which he should always prize. 

Tue Carman expressed to Lord Sandhurst the 
thanks of the Society for discharging the function of 
the afternoon. It was most fortunate that Lord Reay 


was able to invoke his assistance, since he was Governor 


of Bombay at a time when Sir James Campbell's work 
there reached its most important administrative. stage. 
He had himself the privilege of being a contemporary of 
Lord Sandhurst, as he was the head of an adjoining 
province when they were both visited by the calamities 
of plague and famine. | 
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Lorp SaNDHURST said it was always a great pleasure 
to him to take part in any business which was intended 
to do honour to India, and particularly Bombay, with 
which he had close hereditary ties, He was glad to pay 
respectiul testimony to his affection, esteem, and respect 
for Sir James Campbell, and indeed for the Indian Civil 
Service generally, and to present the Medal by which he 
was commemorated. 
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Cocumnia University Onresrar Srupres. Vol. X; THe 
History or Tyre. By Wauiace B. Fremina, Ph.D. 
91 x Gi inches. pp: xiv +165 and a plan. New 
York ; London, Oxford University Press ; 1915. 

Though but a small volume, Dr. Fleming's History of 
Tyre may be regarded as one of the most comprehensive 
possible, for its fourteen chapters not only trace its 
history, in convenient periods, down to the present day, 
but he deals, in the last three chapters, with the Pheenician 
colonies, commerce, industries, religion, and, finally, the 
city’s coins. 

There is no doubt as to the interest and importance 
of the history of Tyre. One of a number of federated 
but practically independent Phomician centres, it had an 
exceedingly eventful history, owing largely to the unique 
position of all the states of which it formed 4 part, 
occupying, as they did, a mere strip of coastland about 
200 miles long, but measuring merely from 2 to 15 miles 
wide (p. xi). The Phanicians were not warriors in the 
true sense of the word, but traders—a condition of life 


imposed upon them by the physical conditions of the 


rugged coast which formed their domain, Nevertheless, 
they attained a considerable amount of -power and 
politieal influence, due not only to the wealth which 
commerce brings, but also to the colonies which they 
were able to found. 

There is probably no more interesting story than that 


of the migration of the Pheenicians to the narrow strip 
of Palestinian sea-coast where they are known to have 


dwelt. According to tradition, they came from the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Gulf—in other words, they 





powers. The influence of Tyre over Istue 
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were originally Babylonians, though they spoke a different 
dialect from that of the Babylonians properly so ealled, 
“The date of their migration must, for the present at 
least, be placed at about 2800 mc, on the testimony of 
the priest of Melkart recorded by Herodotus,” This was 
therefore an earlier stream of immigration from the east 
than that of the Hebrews in the persons of Terah, 
Abraham, and their families, and it will probably be 
admitted that it must have been on a much larger seale, 
The close kinship between the Phornicians and the 
Hebrews is also confirmed by the similarity between the 
two dialects which they spoke. 

As for Tyre itself, it was evidently an exceedingly 
ancient city—indeed, the priests of Melkart told Herodotus 
that it was founded 2,300 years before the date of his 
visit—about 2750 nc. As it is often mentioned in the 
Tel-al-Amarna Letters, there is no doubt that it existed 
1400 years £C., and to reach its then important position 
a long period of development is to be presupposed, Of 
this source of information the author of the book makes 
fall use, with excellent results, though he generally 
quotes Bezold's translations. This is unfortunate, as 
these renderings, published in 1892, are capable of much 
improvement (compare those of Knudtzon, Die el-Amarna 
Tafeln, 1907-15). 

The author deals interestingly with Tyre in. the age of 
Hiram, the glory of which he depicts. This king 
evidently did a great deal to enhance the power and 
influence of the state which he ruled. The importance of 
the connection with Israel at the time of David is dwelt 
on, and also the friendly relations between the two 
l and Judah is 
told in the chapter dealing with her history unti! the 
Assyrian encroachments. The “ encroachinents " them- 
selves are the subject of one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book, as it contains a good summary of the 
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city's history from the records of that distant Eastern 
power. In the account of the subjugation of Kundi and 
Sizi, the capture of Sandiarri and Abdi-milkutt: (not 
Abi-milkut) of Sidon is described, together with the fate 
which ultimately overtook them both, namely, they were 
beheaded, their heads hung round the necks of their great 
men, and were thus carried through the streets of 
Nineveh with singers and musical imstruments. 

The information contained in the Records of the Past, 
2nd series, vol. iv (London, 1890), pp. 19-100, though of 
but little importance in itself, is a direct testimony to the 
overlordship of Babylon over the city in the time of 
Nebuchadrezzar. It would seem at that period to have 
been connected with Kidis— probably Kadesh—the 
governor of which place was Milki-idiri, probably a Tyrian, 
This document, a contract, is dated at Tyre (Burra) in the 
40th year of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon. 

On the whole, the book will be found an exceedingly 
useful and thought-rousing conspectus of what the ancient 
records, both Greek and Semitic, have to tell us about one 
of the most important cities of the Palestinian coast. The 
work is dedicated to the author's teacher, Professor 
R. J. H. Gottheil, who writes an editorial note. 

T. G. Prxcnes. 


Vane Osrenta. Series, Babylonian Texts. Vol, I: 
MisceLLANEous INscriprions or THE YALE Bapy- 
Lon1an Conuection. By Avert T.Chay. 8) 11) 
inches. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford ; 1915. 

In this work Yale University has given to the world a 
rich supply of her Babylonian treasures. The letterpress 
runs to 99 quarto pages, and there are 8 pages of indices, 
49 autographed plates, in addition to § lithographic 
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facsimiles repeating some “of the former. The printing 
ia excellent, and Professor Clay has done his work 
excendingly well, 

In the first inscription (S)ur-nir-kin dedicates to the 
deity Nin-dim-gur a limestone bowl. The second text 
reads Dumu-zi-kalama he-ul Lugal-.Ah iow qu-sagq 
mu-ru, rendered “ Dumuzi-kalama verily is lord, Lugal- 
Ab his canal gu-sag has constructed”, but the correctness 
of this may be doubted, and if an alternative be allowable 
I should suggest as probable the following :-— 

“May Dumu-zi-kalama open (it) (hedun)—Lugal-Ab 
has dedicated (to him) his canal Gu-sag" (“pleasant bank” 
or “ waterway ”). 

The third text is interesting, as it records the dedication 
of a mace by Mer-ab-adu to Gisbil-rames, the deified hero- 
king of Erech, better known as Gilgamed, 

These are followed by two inscriptions of Entemena of 
Lagaé (about 4000 nc.) a fragmentary text inscribed “ to 
the goddess Nin-lilla, Bara-su, wife of Lugal-kur-zi (has 
dedicated this)”, and another with the words “the seer 
ASlultum, wife of Sarru-kin, has dedicated (this to. . . 
for) the li(fe of... )", 

Yet another inscription is still more uncommon. It 
reads as follows :— 

“Lu-sagga has dedicated (this) to Bau, his lady, for his 
life, and the life of his son's wife.” 

In No, 10, a long gate-socket inscription of Nariim-Sin, 
this king calls himself the conqueror of nine armies in 
one year, taking captive their three kings. Narim-Sin 
mentions also his son, Libet-ilu, ruler of Marad. 

Another important text is that of a Gutian (Median) 
king named Samas-bani, probably a translation of his real 
name. It refers to the restoration of the temple of 
Nin-gurru, “ the mother of Umma,” 

This city is the modern Jokha, which is apparently 
a late form of the old Babylonian @ uh. The reading 
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Umma comes from o syllabary in the British Museum, 
where, however, the characters are not certain, As 
“mother of Umma" is written ama Gii-ul-ra, a value 
ending in r may possibly be required, and it is just 
possible that Sirra, for Sirma (see the Babylonian Tablets 
of the Berens Collection, p. viii) supplies the wanting 
pronunciation. 

Passing over (among others) the fragments of the 
Hammurabi-Code, we come to the Larsa dynastic Iist, 
consisting of sixteen kings who were partly contemporary 
with Hammurabi's dynasty. Sin-idinnam appears as the 
ninth in order, Warad-Sin or Eri-Aku as the thirteenth, 
and Rim-Sin, his brother, whom Professor Clay identifies 
with Arioch, was the fourteenth, whilst Hammurabi, who 
eonquered Larss, appears as the fifteenth ruler at this 
time. The re-identification of Arioch with Rim-Sin is due 
to the fact that he reigned sixty-one years, and Eri-Aku 
could not, therefore, have been the contemporary of 
Hammurabi, if he be really Amraphel. 

After this we have two inseriptions of a “ faithful 
shepherd" of Erech whose name is provisionally read 
An-am. This is a dedication to Inninna (star), whose 
temple he restored (it had been built by (S)ur-Engur and 
his son Dungi, but was afterwards destroyed by fire). 
No, 38 records the restoration we this same foundation by 
Sargon of Assyria about 710 B.c 

In No. 39 we have “a decean portending favour for 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar”, in which Sum-ukin, o seer, 
dreams of certain stars and planets, and the sun and moon, 
which he regarded as a favourable thing for these two 
rulers. Passing, again, two inseriptions of Esarhaddon, 
the reader is attracted by a mortuary-inseription recording 
how the Assyrian king Assur-étil-ilini had the coffin of 
the Dakurite king Sumaé-ibni conveyed to its proper 
resting-place. Apparently the Dakurites had been the 
supporters of Assyrian rule in Babylonia, 
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The forty-fourth text is a cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar 
from Wanna-Sedoum (probably the ancient Marad, one 
of the centres of the worship of Lugal-Marad or Nergal). 
It records that the great Babylonian king found here the 
foundation-records of Narim-Sin, his remote ancestor 
(dham laberi) who reigned about 2800 nc. 

Professor Clay's forty-filth inscription is a cylinder of 
Nabonidus (555-539 ic.), in which he dedicates his 
daughter Bél-Salti-Nannar to the moon-zod Nannar as 
a votary (énfw). The author has an interesting account 
of the references to these votaries in the inscriptions, 

Nos. 46 to 51 are tabulated records, from Erech, of the 
sheep provided for the offerings in the time of Cambyses. 
These documents are in four colamns headed tril | pagri | 
réu diknu | pagri, which the author translates “stable 
claim | head-butcher | claim”, and the numbers beneath 
apparently indicate how many animals were in the temple 
sheep-folds and the butcher's hands for every day of the 
month (Nisan). Pagri possibly indieates those offered to 
the temple by the faithful, Interesting in these texts is 
the word /itpi attached to every Tth day or the day 
preceding (6th for 7th, 13th for 14th, ete), This word 
the author translates by “offering ", apparently made in 
connexion with the weekly dies nefustus (ti-hullu or 
imu fimnee) of the hemerologies. 

No. 52 is of the Seleucid era, 244 nc. It commemorates 
the building, by a Babylonian, Anu-uballit, who bore also 
the Greek name of Nikiqarqusu, of certain portions of the 
great temple of Erech generally called, in these late texts, 
Bit ré,“ the house of the hend"”—chief temple, temple 
tower, or the like, This inseription is of some interest 
from an architectural point of view. 

The great philological prize of the collection is the 
fifty-third and last in the book, This is a syllabary in 
four columns, similar to many others which are preserved 
in the British Museum and elsewhere. It contains 321 
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entries, the principal character being TY] and its com- 
pounds. From line 65 it would seem that I was right in 
assigning to Ee! the pronunciation of akar (better agar), 
but this is only when it has the meaning of “field”. 
When, however, it stands for the god of Umma, it should 
be read Sara! He is regarded as having been the god of 
agriculture, hence of the enclosed green tield. 

Another interesting character is that explained in line 
288, namely '+Y7, which is said to have been pronounced 
urta when it formed part of the divine name =-- ¢te] [eT]. 
The Aramaic dockets found on contract-tablets at Niffer, 
however, indicate the consonants as FPS. Many 
suggestions have been made as to the true reading and 
vocalization of this name (see the JRAS. for 1905, p. 206), 
and I now suggest that, as the character has the name of 
urafiu, we have to vocalize the Aramaic form as Enuraahti, 
“lord of cultivation,” or the like. The form En-drta 
(with the Sumerian ending @) is probably a contraction, 
through En-trarti, to En-trti and (Sumerian) En-urta, 
just as they shortened UVrarfw (Ararat) to Uria, 

Whether the wrfa of the Yale syllabary have anything 
to do with the god Urtu™ in the name Warad-Urtum 
(Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection, No. 104) 
remains to be seen, but is not unlikely, 

Fragments in the British Museum indicate the following 
eompletions :— 

Values of fF: line 14, sa-a; 15, sag-ya; 16, za-a; 
17, fim-muw Values of TY: line 29, e-lag; 30, ri-in; 
ol, ri-in ; 32, la-gab; 33, ki-li: Values of TTY: line 34, 
ki-li; 35,. .-nar(or .. -lul). Value of 4]: line 61, 
é-si-ir. Correction for line 73: read TEAS! and add 
variant uda for udu—péndw is a variant of péntu, 
“ember.” Line 85, read sifijpu for ambu. 

' Correct, therefore, Abara into Sare in all the names given in the 


Babylonian Tablets af the Berens Collection, p. 155, and the other pages 
there quoted, 
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The thanks of all specialists and students of Oriental 
civilization are due to Professor A. T. Clay, and to the 
Yale University, for this important addition to our 
material in the domain of Assyriology. 

T. G. Pixcues. 


“Manixt Law, netxa a Summary rrom Frencu Traxs- 


LATIONS OF THE MuKuTasar or Sipi Kuanit. By 
F. H. Ruxtox, Political Department, Nigeria. 
London: Luzac & Co. 1916. 

This volume provides a summary of the Maliki form of 
Moslem Jaw which prevails in Nigeria, and is the work 
of an official in its Political Department. It comprises 
selections translated from the French versions by Perron 
and Seignette of the standard textbook of that law, the 
Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil, and is intended less for those 
actually engaged in that law's administration, which is 
the task of native courts, than as an sid to the supervision 
of those courts by the Political Department. It has the 
further object of giving European officials fresh to the 
country an insight into that law, and also into the 
customs and habits which that law reflects, and which, 
at the outset, must be often entirely strange to them. 
To this end the volume includes particulars on some 
branches of law, such as Pilgrimage, which are not 
actually needed for administrative purposes, The work 
is most carefully compiled, and it has ample explanatory 
notes appended to the text, 

The earliest French version of the Mukitasar was by 
Perron in 1847, and his introduction is included in this 
volume. This version has found eritics, and Mr. Ruxton 
has preferred to rely on the later version by Seignette, 
#0 far as it covers his ground. Both the French trans- 
lators emphasize the difficulty occasioned by the extra- 
ordinary and even fantastic concision of the Mukhtasar, 
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but its authority in Maliki law seems supreme. Seignette, 
in his introduction (not included in the volume), speaks of 
it thus (p. xiii): “ Le Code de Khalil 4tant l'exposé complet 
de Vinterprétation Malékite du Coran, tous les ouvrages 
de la méme école qui l'ont precédé ont disparu, et les 
nombreux ouvrages qui l’ont suivi nont d’autre autorite 
que celle quils en recoivent parce qu'ils nen sont que des 
abrégés ou des commentaires.” We have now access to 
printed editions both of the Mutatia of Malik and of 
the Mudawwandal:; and the Risdla too of Ibn abi Zaid, 
some centuries nearer Malik than the Muéhtasar, can 
never have been without authority. Its exposition of 
the law seems to be far more intelligible than that of 
the Mukhfaser in Seignette'’s version, which Mr. Ruxton 
describes in places as obscure. And this is certainly true, 
for instance, of his definition of a salam sale: this 
appears on p. 171 as follows: “Salam is a unilateral 
agreement involving consideration which creates a personal 
obligation to give a certain palpable thing of a different 
kind to the thing received and which is not money.” 
The last words are from the commentary, and the actual 
obligation stated in the text’ seems to be to give 
something that is not a particular object, nor a service, 
in exchange for something different. But in neither 
form does the definition suggest the fact that a salam 
sale was an exception to the rule against selling that 
which the vendor did not yet possess, and was allowed 
on the authority of the Prophet's sanction to such a sale 
of dates at Medina, probably to meet the case of growing 
crops. “The Risala of Ibn abi Zaid (trans. Fagnan, 1914, 
p 147) contains a definition of salam similar to that 
given by Lane, 1414), viz. something paid or given in 
advance as the price of a commodity to be delivered in the 
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Future—a definition which discloses its salient feature, 
and accords too with the Hanafite definition given in 
the Mfabsit of Sarakhsi.! The supremacy of the 
Mukliteser, therefore, as the authority for Maliki law 
is perhaps not wholly justified, but the fact of that 
supremacy being admitted by those subject to its sway 
is conclusive as to the value of Mr. Ruxton's volume. 


H.. F. A. 


THe Cauipus’ Last Herirace. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Mark SyKes, Bart., M.-P. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1915. 


Sir Mark Sykes's work on the history of the Turks in 
Asia Minor and other parts of their Asiatic dominions and 
on his own travels through these regions has appeared 
opportunely at a time when British forces are contending 
for the mastery of Mesopotamia and Russian armies are 
advancing into Armenia, while the Turks under German 
guidance offer a stubborn resistance in both regions. The 
former history and the present condition of these lands 
.must interest even those who regard them solely in their 
relation to modern events and future possibilities, and to 
students of the races and historical development of the 
Near East the interest is proportionately increased. 
The first section of “this work contains a much-needed 
sketch of the gradual occupation of Asia Minor by the 
Ottoman Turks and the formation of their empire. This 
is, however, preceded by an account of the rise and 
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spread of Muhammedanism and of the empire of the 
Ommeyad and ‘Abbasid Khalifas; and the necessity for 
this part of the work is not so apparent, for there has 
been no lack of works on this subject. Sir W. Muir's 
Infe of Muhammad and History of the Caliphate are 
standard authorities, and only recently Sir Percy Sykes 
in his History of Persia has gone through the whole 
story. Had chapters 1 to xx been compressed into 
& quarter of the space ond chapters xxi to xxvii 
Cigars expanded, the historical portion of this 
work would have been of much greater value to the 
average intelligent reader, for in these chapters the con- 
ditions which prepared the way for the coming of the 
Ottoman Turks are set forth with great ability, and 
certainly they fill a gap in the available sources of public 
information, Sir Mark Sykes ends his history with the 
conquests of Selim and Sulaiman in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, but we should have weleomed a con- 
tinuation to modern times instead of the early history of 
Islim, which has no special reference to one race or 
region. The last event mentioned is the taking of 
Baghdiid from Persia by Sultin Sulaiman in 1534, and, 
although it was retaken for a time by Shih ‘Abbas in 


1623, it may be considered to have belonged to the 


Turkish Empire since that date. ‘The progressive desola- 
tion of Mesopotamia haus gone on ever since that period, 
and Sir W. Wilcocks has shown how impossible any 
revival of the irrigation system on which its former 
prosperity depended is under the present régime. For 
a clear understanding of the causes which make such 
a revival impossible we have only to consult the seeond 
part of Sir Mark Sykes'’s book, in which he gives a vivid 
and illuminating account of several journeys in Meso- 
potamia, Anatolia,and Kurdistan between 1908 and 1913. 
These are distinguished by a true understanding of the 
people and sympathy with them in spite of the fact that 
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the author's likes and dislikes ore strong and forcibly 
expressed, He likes the Turks, but Turkish methods of 
government are unsparingly exposed from the words of 
the people themselves. He dislikes the Armenians, and 
considers that they are to some extent the authors of 
their own misfortunes, but holds that their oppression has 
been “ villainous, callous, and brutal". Of the Kurds he 
has a higher opinion than most travellers have expressed, 
and gives a most valuable list of their tribes in an 
appendix ; (this has already been published in the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute for 1908), For 
the Circassians and Yezidis also Sir M. Sykes has no 
liking. He calls the Circassians “a hard, obstinate, 
commercial race of brave but ruthlessly cruel rogues”. 
The unfavourable opinion formed of the Yezidis seems 
chiefly due to their SAERORENE and repellant manners, but 
it is not unreasonable to attribute these to the suspicious 
nature arising from their outeast and precarious position, 
proscribed as they are by men of all other creeds. It is 
evident that they are Kurds by race, and in favourable 
circumstances their manners become more kindly. 
Miss Lowthian Bell's impressions of them were not 
disagreeable. The abominable treatment they have 
received is sufficiently set forth in Mr. W. B. Heard’s 
article in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute for 1911. Sir Mark Sykes has also strong 
aversions to certain towns, especially Mosul and Erzeram, 
The first seems well deserved, but Erzerim may perhaps 
owe it partly to the unpleasant weather during Sir Mark's 
visit, 

These strong expressions of feeling do not in any 
way detract from the interest of Sir Mark's narratives of 
travel, but rather add to it, and help us to realize the 
eonditions under which these journeys were made and 
the extraordinarily varied character of both country and 
people, The account of the tour of 1913 made only the 
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year before the outbreak of the creat War is of extreme 
interest, There is much of archwological importance also 
to be noted, especially the account of the monastery on the 
Maras Dagh (p. 536) and of the Roman bridge at Solali 
(p. 363), which Sir Mark has discovered and photographed. 
There are also some good maps and plans of the routes 


followed. Al. LoxXGWORTH Da MES, 


RUMANIAN Birp axp Beast Srorres. By M. Gastrer, 
Ph.D. London: Folklore Society, Sedgwick and 
dackson, 1915. 

In this volume Dr, Gaster presents us with excellent 
translations of a collection of Rumanian stories of animals, 
some of which he tells us he heard himself in his child- 
hood, while the majority have been taken from a number 
of Rumanian collections not easily accessible in this 
eountry, As to the value of the collection to the student 
of folklore there can be no donbt. The stories are of 
& primitive and unsophisticated type, and give a vivid 
picture of ideas which lie at the back of the mind of 
4 simple peasantry of Eastern Europe, and it may be 
added they are very attractive in style and must fascinate 
readers who seek for entertainment, as well as those who 
regard them as a subject for serious study. 

Dr, Gaster's introduction extends to fifty-nine pages, 
and in this he uses the Rumanian tales as the text for 
a closely reasoned and eloquent dissertation in which he 
develops his well-known theories as to the origin and 
transmission of folk-tales, This is a subject on which 
much controversy has taken place, and Dr. Gaster's 
arguments will no doubt receive due attention from the 
opponents of his theories; to deal with them adequately 
in & small space is evidently impossible. Briefly, however, 
Dr. Gaster here differentiates between different classes of 
tales—the fairy-tale pure and simple, the popular fable, 
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and the creation-legend. As to the first, he maintains 
the position that oral transmission is incontestible. For 
the fables in which animals figure, and especially for those 
involving a cosmogony, he considers that, although greatly 
moditied by local conditions, they also must have spread 
from some Asiatie centre. Conceptions and ideas existing, 
for instance, among the multifarious populations which 
have spread over the Balkan peninsula cannot, when they 
show « great similarity one to the other, be held to have 
survived from the original inhabitants of that region, but 
must be derived from some common centre so as to affect 
all these races after their settlement. This is an argument 
which has much weight even if we hold that Dr. Gaster 
has not allowed sufficiently for the vitality of aboriginal 
races when overlaid and apparently efiaced by colonists of 
other races and languages, The centre from which such 
diffusion took place he holds to be Byzantium and Syria, 
and he considers the dualistic creeds of the Manichweans 
and Bogomils to be one of the princtpal means of dissemi- 
nation. Here he opens up a large and fascinating subject. 
That the dualistic ideas of Ancient Persia travelled into 
the territories of the Eastern Empire, that they were 
adopted by the Bulgarian Bogomils, that the Arian Goths 
carried them into Western Europe, where they found 
a fruitful soil for germination among the Albigenses, and 
that the tales in which God and the Devil play such 
a large part in Rumanian lore, are naturally connected 
with such religious ideas, all this must be admitted, 
Dr. Gaster sets forth the story in his attractive and 
persuasive manner, and the subject is evidently one which 
must receive most careful attention. He seems to have 
proved his case in this matter, that is as regards the 
diffusion of tales of a certain class in Europe, And yet 
when all is admitted we are confronted with a tough 
residuum of stories from all parts of the world which are 
affected by none of these arguments, 
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When Mr. Harris put into the mouth of Uncle Remus 
the story, which he had heard in his childhood from an 
old negro, of the manner in which Brer Rabbit detected 
the trick which Brer Fox was trying to play by pretending 
to be dead, he could have had no notion that the same 


story, mutatis mutandss, is told among the primitive tribes 


of Bilispur in the Central Provinces of India’ Although 
the manner in which the Jackal got the better of Mahadéo 
is not absolutely identical with Brer Rabbit's stratagem 
it is evident that the latter has been refined to meet the 
criticism of a fastidious audience, and the two stories 
are really identical. Yet we can imagine no possible 
communication by any route between Bilaspur and the 
coast of Guinea (whence no doubt Uncle Remus's story 
was derived), This is typical of many other instances, 
which are no doubt familiar to Dr. Gaster. Perhaps the 
moral is that no theory will explain everything, and that 
when we have arrived at the lowest depth there is ‘still 
a lower depth into which we cannot penetrate. 

In connexion with the transmission of tales Dr. Gaster 
makes use of the picturesque simile of the fly in amber, 
He imagines an insect caught in the gum while it was 
still liquid, ultimately embedded in a piece of amber, cast 
up on the Baltic "shore, earried by one of the ancient 
trade-routes across Europe and found as a bead in the 
tombs of the Pharachs. So, he would say, may legends 
have been carried and left stranded; but sometimes the 
identitication of the insect or the medium in which it is 
embedded may be impossible. In this case we might be 
tempted to observe with Pope: 

“Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms: 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there!" 


' See Gordon's Jadian Folktales (Elliot Stock, 1008). The tale alluded 
to is ** Mahidéo and the Jackal”, 
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We are often left wondering, but every investigation 
and every well-argued theory helps us to narrow the 
bounds of the irreducible minimum, and Dr. Gaster is one 
of those who have done most in the arduous task, for 
which all students of early and primitive beliefs owe him 
hearty thanks, The collection of tales is in itself so 
admirable that it would be most acceptable even without 
the Introduction, but with it its value is doubled, 


M. Loxnecworts DaMes. 


Tue CRawrurD Papers. <A Collection of Official Records 
relating to the Mission of Dr. John Crawfurd sent to 
Siam by the Government of India in the year 1821, 
Printed by order of the Vajirafiana National Library. 
Bangkok, 1915. 

Tue Burney Parers. Vol. IV, Part 2, and Vol. V, Part 1. 
Printed by order of the Vajiraiina National Library, 
Banekok, 1913, 1914, 

These publications continue the useful series of official 
documents ‘issued by the National Library of Siam to 
illustrate the history of the relations of that country with 
Great Britain in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
The originals are in the Record Department of the India 
Office, which has given the necessary. facilities for taking 
copies with a view to publication, and the results of this 
international co-operation are on the whole eminently 
satisfactory. These records contain a great deal of 
valuable information bearing on the history of Siamese 
intercourse with neighbouring countries, particularly the 
Malay Peninsula and Burma, and they can be cordially 
commended te the notice of persons interested in those 
regions. 

Crawfurd's mission in 1821 was rather barren of 
positive results, The fact is perhaps not to be wondered 
at when one considers the circumstances, in particular the 
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national temperament of the Siamese on the one hand 
and Crawiurd’s own peculiar character on the other, 
It was hardly to be expected that a man of his 
nutocratic and obstinate disposition, imbued with an 
absolute contempt for Oriental peoples in general (as 
his writings sufficiently prove), should be a successful 
ambassador at a court which was convinced of its 
own pre-eminence, punctilious in the extreme, and 
highly suspicious of all foreigners, I find it very 
difficult. to concur in the view of the Governor-General 
(Lord Hastings) in Council that Dr, Crawfurd, of 
the Bengal Medical Establishment, was “a person 
eminently qualified for the successful conduct” of such 
a “delicate and important duty” as the initiation of 
relations with an independent Oriental power must 
inevitably be, His service at the court of pliant 
Java\ ese princes, who had been broken in by generations 
of Dutch tutelage, was by no means the best kind of 
preparation for his new task, for all that the Government 
of India appears to have thought to the contrary. 

But there were other reasons for the comparative want 
of success of the mission, reasons of a temporary nature 
and of no permanent interest, which need not therefore 
be disenssed here. And unfortunately the mission was 
marred by the misconduct of the captain of the ship on 
which Crawfurd had travelled to Bangkok. This person 
was detected in carryitig on o course of illegal trading 
(amounting to smuggling), and for some time Crawfurd 
was apparently unable to stop it. He seems to have 
displayed much weakness in dealing with the situation, 
and for a couple of months or more he. allowed his 
authority to be flouted by a subordinate, whom he could 
have immediately suspended, rather than run the risk of 
letting the Siamese see that there was “ discord " (a pretty 
expression for flat mutiny) among the members of the 
mission. In the end things got so bad that he did im fact 
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suspend the captain. Buta stronger man would have 
done it at onee. I have seldom read a more pitiful 
eonfession of inability to cope with a situation than tlie 
letter in which Crawfurd gives his aceount of this affair 
to the Secretary to Government at Caleutta., 

The last few letters in the volume are mainly concerned 
with an wnfortunate incident unconnected with the 
mission. Two British merchants were very badly treated 
by the Siamese authorities. They had been guilty of 
some indiscretions, but the punishments inflicted were 
outrageous and quite indefensible, It can hardly be said 
that such episodes are of sufficient interest to warrant 
their republication in a permanent record, except in so far 
ax they may have been more or less typical of a time 
which has, fortunately, long since passed away. They 
illustrate, however, some of the difficulties which British 
intercourse with Siam had to contend with in those days. 

[have already had occasion to say a good deal about 
the Burney Papers in noticing previous instalments of 
that long series. The present sections carry the story of 
our relations with Siam in the Malay Peninsula down to 
the year 1846. Vol. v, pt. 1, consists of a very long but 
deeidedly interesting paper by Major James Low on 
the history of British policy in the Straits from the 
establishment of Penang (1786) down to 1839, Low took 
the Siamese side in the acrimonious diseussions which were 
ehronic at Penang in the early years of the nineteonth 
century. Herein he was in a minority, for the general 
trend of local European opinion, both official and non- 
official, supported the contention that all the Malay 
States were perfectly independent of Siam. Upto a point 
Low was certainly in the right, but he went much too far. 
and he attempted to support his views with data derived 
from native chronicles whieh were absolutely legendary 
and not to be relied on at all. For that he is hardly to 
blame, inasmuch os those chronicles had not been critically 
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studied in his day. But it is well that the fact should be 
remembered in connexion with the publication of his 
decidedly ex parte “Retrospect”. The details of local 
events given in the paper are, however, often of interest, 
and when allowance has been made for the somewhat 
biassed nttitude of the writer they can be read with 
profit. 

The National Library is to be congratulated on the 
publication of all these records. But more should have 
been done to secure accuracy in the spelling of the proper 
names and titles that occur in them. These, and 
particularly the Malay ones, abound in errors of all kinds, 
due no doubt to the original copyist in the India House 
who entered the dispatches in the books of that establish- 
ment. It is most regrettable that these errors have not 
been noticed and rectified by giving the proper spelling in 
brackets, for in some cases the names are almost 
unrecognizable unless one happens to be already 
acquainted with them from other sources, and it cannot 
be expected of every reader that he should have that 
previous knowledge. But even the most obvious 
mistakes have been passed in the Bangkok printing office, 
This seems a great pity. The papers should have been 
more carefully edited. There are also a good many 
redundancies; but that is not, perhaps, a serious matter, 
for it is better to have repetitions than omissions in 
a collection of this kind. 

C. 0. BLAGDES. 


A Syxtax or Connoguia, Pasutv, By Major D, L. BR, 
Lonimer. pp. xx+877. Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 
Major Lorimer is greatly to be congratulated on both 

the conception and the execution of this work. There 

was great need for a book on colloquial Pashtu, There 
are grammars of literary Pashtu in English by Bellew, 
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Raverty, Roos-Keppel and Cox, and in French by 
Darmsteter, to say nothing of German works, but 
hitherto there has been nothing on the colloquial, The 
study of the colloquial is at once more difficult and more 
useful than the study of the literary language. The 
latter can be studied by a scholar sitting in his library 
surrounded by his books, but to obtain a knowledge 
of the former one needs to go in among the people, listen 
carefully to every sound, note and examine every word 
and idiom, and finally to work out for oneself the solution 
of apparent contradictions This labour the author has 
undertaken for us, and he deserves our gratitude, 

The work before us is not only very valuable but very 
interesting. There is a delightful preface, in which the 
author disarms our criticisms by frankly pointing out 
the difficulties of his task and by warning us of the 
existence of various dialects of Pashtu. The very full 
tuble of contents is followed by a discussion of the 
pronunciation of the sounds. The syntax proper is 
adequately treated, and many details of accidence are 
given. There are chapters on the formation of words, 
Persian and Indian elements in Pashtu and on the 
characteristics of style. At the end of the volume is 
a really excellent vocabulary, whieh we are told is to 
be regarded merely as a list of words necompanying the 
text and not asa full vocabulary. It is, however, extremely 
well chosen, most ordinary words being given in it, while 
the references to the pages, where the words will be seen 
in actual sentences, are very useful, The dialect pro- 
fessedly treated of is that of Peshawar, but the book 
will be of great value to students resident in any place 
Where the language is spoken. 

In reviewing a work so excellent it seems almost 
ungracious to make sugpestions for improvement, but 
as it is to be hoped that Major Lorimer will write again 
on colloquial Pashtu a few remarks may be permitted, 
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Little need be said about misprints, There are a few 
chiefly cases of the omission of diacritical marks, but 
anyone who has had to do with similar printing will 
know how impossible it seems to have every word correct. 
A careful student will note them for himself. The list 
of Urdu words to be found in Pashtu contains a number 
which are not Urdu but Panjabi, and in some cases the 
words are not printed correctly. 

The page on interjections and the chapter on character- 
istics of style seem to have got displaced. The former 
would come in better immediately after Conjunetions and 
the latter as an introduction to the syntax. The author 
is probably right in questioning his own statement that 
the repetition of adjectives gives the idea of increased 
emphasis. I very much doubt whether the statement 
would hold of any North Indian language, and the Persian 
phrase quoted is not a parallel. 

If one were to single out a chapter as being not quite 
on the high level of the rest, of the book it would be the 
chapter on pronunciation, A writer on language is 
always tempted to think that it is hardly worth while 
to go into detail about sounds, as many people will in any 
ease fail to reproduce them correctly, but in such matters 
it is better to write up to the level of the few who will 
appreciate the pains taken and be sincerely grateful. 
It seems a pity to suggest that the monophthongie ¢ and o 
of Pashtu even approximate to the diphthongs in “mate " 
and “mote” or that the Pashtu trilled r has anything in 
common with the English fricative in “rabbit”. It 
cannot be said that cerebral d ond ¢ are more forcible 
than English ¢ and d, it is easy to utter them very gently 
and the English letters much more forcibly. ‘lhe real 
method of producing ¢, d, r, and » should be pointed out. 
They are easy letters to pronounce, the real difficulty is 
not in pronouncing them but in recognizing them when 
others pronounce them. The difference between ¢, u and 
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final a is not clearly stated. It would be interesting to 
have a fuller account of the pronunciation of ksh and q. 
Regarding the former we are told on p. 12 that in North- 
East Pashtu it is the same as ki, but on p. 9 that it is the 
same fut stronger. It may be questioned whether in any 
language there are two sounds which differ from each 
other solely in being weaker or stronger. So far as 
[have heard the sounds I should say that kh is the same 
asin Urdu, made near the uvula, and ksh o similar sound 
made much further forward, further forward even than 
the ch in Scotch “clachan” or German “buch”, while 
ghain and ghe are the corresponding sonants, 

The transliteration is very satisfactory on the whole. 
Perhaps the choice of medial ¢ is not happy, as the sound 
is very different from the other e's: @ would be better. 
For ksh it is hard to suggest a letter. The retention of 
sh suits those southerners who pronounce the letter as ah. 
At the same time ksh is undoubtedly clumsy. Would it 
not be possible to use « for it? The ideaof distinguishing 
the feminine ending by the use of é is good. 

The volume is got up in a style worthy of the 
publishers, One regrets only that it is not possible to 
have a cheaper edition. A student who has to purchase 
first a grammar and then this syntax and thirdly the 
other volume which Major Lorimer promises us on the 
relation of Pashtu to cognate languages, to say nothing of 
a dictionary, will feel that his devotion to the tongue of 
the Afghans has called for some sacrifice. 

We admire and share the enthusiasm of the writer for 
his subject, and we enjoy, even when we cannot agree 
with him, his conviction of the superiority of Pashtu to 
Panjabi and Urdu. At this point it is perhaps not out of 
place to mention that the view which he appears to hold, 
of the artificial and hybrid nature of Urdu, was exploded 
by Sir Charles Lyall over thirty years ago. Urdu is no 
more a hybrid than English or even Persian, There is 


tie 
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still a great desideratum which I trust the author may 
be persuaded to supply. We much need a manual of 
Colloquial Pashtu, It should contain, if I may venture to 
give the details, a careful account of the pronunciation 
letter by letter, a succinct but sufficient treatment of the 
accidence, a full account of the syntax as in the work 
lying before us, and lastly a good vocabulary. The present 
vocabulary would be almost enough, but it might be filled 
up by the addition of some common words: There would 
be no need for the inclusion of chapters xiv, xv, xvi, and 
part of xvii, and no Arabic type at all would be required. 
lf the author would write such a volume and have it 
printed in India (where printing is much cheaper than in 
Europe), with somewhat less luxurious letterpress and less 
lnvish spacing, the whole could easily be confined within 
the hmits of 400 pages and could be sold for five or six 
shillings. I have no doubt that it would be the most 
practically useful book obtainable on the Pashtu language, 
T. GranaME Batney, 


THE Nyaya Strras or Gautama, with VATSYAyana's 
Buiasya axp Uppyorakara’s VARtTixa, translated 
into English, By GaNcindvua Jui, Vol. T. 
Allahabad, 1915. 

It is the fatal misfortune of the schools of Indian 
philosophy that by some grave defect in the mind of early 
India their fundamental tenets should have been cast into 
the form of aphorisms, and not into real literary works. 
Tt follows that the tenets cannot possibly be understood 
without the commentaries written upon them, and in every 
case it is quite certain that the commentaries were composed 
at atime when the tenets had become matters of doubt and 
dispute, so that we have no assurance that the commentaries 
represent anything like the real meaning of the tenets - 
this is true, of course, in the highest degree of the Vedanta, 
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which has fallen into the greatest discrepancy of inter- 
pretation, but it is true, though in less degree, of every 
other system. The result is that it is impossible to 
attempt to understand the Sitras of any system save by 
the aid of the commentaries and by comparison of their 
divergencies, In the present ease for the Nyaya Dr. Jha 
presents us with the full rendering of Vitsyfiyana and of 
the Uddyotakara, adding notes from the Tatparyatika 
of Vaieaspatimisra and the Visuddhi of Udayana, thus 
atfording ample choice, but throughout in the most 
unattractive of forms. Moreover, not only is the form of 
the philosophy most unsatisfactory, but it is obvious that 
the task of interpreting an old text in this way was bound 
to lead to the waste of energy in the natural effort to 
read into the text what was considered necessary by later 
speculation. The definition of perception in the Sitra 
Gi, 1.4) has indriyartha-sernitarsa, and this has been 
the source of the greatest trouble to the commentators - 
it is clear that every pereeption requires the activity of 
nind, and some can only be thus perceived, and why mind 
should seemingly be omitted must be explained; the view 
which has found favour is that mind is really an indriya, 
which of course raised the question why in the list of 
indriyas given later on (i, 1. 12) there is no mention of 
mind. The view of the Bhdsya is that mind, though an 
organ of sense, is omitted in this enumeration, because, 
unlike the other organs, it is immaterial ; it is effective on 
all objects, and not like the senses on n definite sphere ; 
and it operates without having any quality, whereas, 
eg.,the eye must have the quality of colour to enable it 
to perform its function of seeing. On the other hand, the 
Varttika accepts only the second of these reasons, and 
expressly refutes the iden that the mind is Immaterial as 
compared with the material sense organs, by pointing out 
that to be material or immaterial applies only to products, 
and the mind, which is not a product, cannot therefore be 
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described in cither of these ways. The same futile 


discussions are evolved by the mysterious aryapeadesya 


used in the definition: the Hthasya seems to give an 
account of it which agrees well enouch with the halpand- 
podha used in the Buddhist definition, but the Varttiba 
considers it necessary to waste much Space in proving the 
Buddhist definition wrong, Or again, in the very next 
Sitra but one (i, 1. 6), the nature of Upainiina as a means 
of cognition is described quite differently by the Bhasya 
and the Viarttika: the former agrees with the latter in 
holding that the essence of the cognition resulting from 
this Pramana is of the type “ this object is what is named 
gavuya”, based on similarity between the cow known to 
the framer of the conclusion and the gavaya which he 
newly sees. But the Bhdsya holds that the means of 
reaching this conclusion is remembrance of the statement 
“the gavaya is like the cow”, while the Varttika holds 
that the essential feature is the similarity actually seen jn 
the gavaya to the cow, aided by the remembrance of the 
statement heard earlier. In both this case and in that 
of the detinition of perception it is impossible to criticize 
the commentators for disagreeing, as the text is totally 
inadequate to show the meaning intended, The same 
difficulty is seen in the detinition of inference and its 
division into three kinds, pitrenvat, sesaveal, and samanya- 
tivstda > it is incredible that this set of terms should not 
have had a perfectly definite sense, but the Bilisya already 
did not know what the authoritative explanation was, 
And the same remark applies continually. 

The question naturally presents itself as to the value of 
the work and of its commentaries. It must be admitted 
that its importance is purely historical: the discussions 
in Many cases are quite interesting, and touch on points 
of cardinal importance for the meaning of knowledge and 
existence, but the method of treatment does not show 
sufficient originality or depth to wive the authors a really 

has. 1916. a0 
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Nyiiya insists on the fact that the aim to be achieved is 
essentially freedom from pain and not in any sense bliss, 
the commentators urging reason after reason to refute 
those foolish persons among Vedintins who argued that 
the summum bontwm must be happiness in some form, 

It is unnecessary to say that the author's translation is 
of high merit, but it nust be regretted that the had system 
of transliteration adopted disfigures the appearance of his 
work, and that misprints areso many. Deplorable binding 
appears to be inseparable from Indian books, but we must 
be grateful for the bold and good type, 

A. BerriepaLe Kerr, 


Tue Vepa or THE Brack Yasus Scuoon ENTITLED 
Tarrrigiva Sannira. ‘Translated by ARTHUR 
BerRiepaLe Kerra, D.C.L., D.Litt. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914. 

The Black Yajurveda has waited long for translation. 
The three other Vedas have all been rendered into 
English or German many years ago, the Samaveda by 
Benfey (1848) and Griffith (1893); the Artharpaveda by 
Griffith (1897), Bloomfield (1897), and Whitney (1905); 
and the Higueda by Wilson (1850-88), Grassmann 
(1876-7), Ludwig (1876-88), and Griffith (1589-2), 
The White Yajurveda, which contains only the sacrificial 
formulas, has been turned into English by Griffith (1899), 
and, in so far as the text is incorporated in the Satapatha 
firnithmana, by Professor Eegeling in the Sacred Books of 
the East. But of the three complete recensions of the 
Black Yajurveda, in which the sacrificial formulas and 
their explanations are intermingled, Professor Keith in 
the present work supplies the first translation, Though 
the Tuiftiriya Sumhita, at least, in Weber's excellent 
edition, has been in the hands of scholars for nearly 
forty-five years, no one till now has faced the very 
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laborious task of translating this important work. The 
time has, however, long been ripe. A great mass of 
auxiliary material has been accumulated in the works of 
Haug, Aufrecht, Weber, Hillebrandt, Oldenberg, Schwab, 
Caland, and Keith himself, The last-named has shown by 
his edition and translation of the Aifareyaand Saakha yon 
Aranyakas that no scholar in this country is so well 
qualitied as he for the present task. It is fortunate that 
Professor Lanman invited him to contribute his trans- 
lation to the Harvard Oriental Series, in which a book of 
this kind can be produced with more advantage to the 
student than anywhere else. The publication here of 
these two volumes is moreover especially appropriate 
because they appear beside Whitney's valuable translation 
of the Atharvaveda as edited by Professor Lanman. 

The first volume begins with a critical and exhaustive 
introduction, which deals not only with the ritual su bject- 
matter of this Veda, but also with its relation to the 
ancillary literature of the Yajurveda as well as to the 
rest of Vedic literature as regards both language and 
chronology. It is full of sound and acute discussions 
on all these matters, Here I can only touch upon 
some of the more important and interesting points dealt 
with. In regard to the Pada text, the author shows 
that in some eases at least it seems deliberately to correct 
irregularities in the Samhita; thus it represents frapus 
od as fraptt ca; says burute as sum kurute: and acin 
askurvata as sant abwreata, He further shows that the 
Taittiriya. Priitisikhya knew the Pada and Sambité texts 
in their existing form. He also notes that the Sandhi fol- 
lowed in the MSS. of the Samhita does not Acree i Various 
points with that Inid down in the Prativakhya, which. 
for instance, prescribes that Jihvamaliya and Upadhma- 
niva should be used instead of Visarjaniya before gutturals 


and labials respectively, and that Visarjaniya should he 


assimilated to « following sibilant. This state of things 
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is much the same as in the MSS. of the Rujveda, There 
can be no doubt that the Teittiriya Pritisakhya, which is 
one of the best of this class of works, is older than Panini. 
Professor Keith's arguments appear to me to establish the 
view that the Pratitakhyas generally are older than 
Panini, in opposition to Goldstiicker and Haug, as well 
as to Wackernagel, who holds that Panini seems to have 
known only an earlier form of the Pritisikhyas. In my 
Sanskrit Literature (p. 266) I inclined to favour the 
latter modified view, which I now withdraw. Thus the 
extant Pratigikhyas, which seem to have been known to 
Yiiska, can hardly be later than 500 nc. 

In diseussing the relation of the Sitras of the T aittiriya 
recension to the Samhita, Professor Keith shows that the 
Kuudhiyana and the Apastamba Sitras certainly had 
before them the text of the Samhité in its extant form, 
and reaches the reasonable conclusion that the Baudhd- 
yand, which is the oldest of these Siitras, dates from the 
fifth century nc. and the Samhita itself from the sixth 
century, or approximately 600 p.c. In order to illustrate 
the inter-relation of the various recensions of the Yajur- 
veda he introduces a very useful table (pp. xIvii—lxvi) 
giving & conspectus of the contents of the Taittiriye 
Samed (both Mantra and Brihmana) as compared with 
the parallel portions of all the four other Sambitas of the 
Yajurveda, the Kdthaka, Kapisthala, Maitrayant, and 
the Vijasaneyi Samhita (including the  Satapatha 
Aradhmane), This is a valuable practical aid towards 
establishing the basis of the Samhita of the original 
Yajurveda, Then follows a description and critical 
discussion of the different parts of the Samfita, An 
interesting collection of linguistic material here (p. xxiii) 
shows that in the Brihmana portions of the Samhita no 
general distinction in the date of composition can be 
wade, as is plainly the case in regard to the Yajiavalkya 
and Sandilya books of the Salapatha Brahma, 
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The author points out that the inter-relation of the 
Mantras and the Brahmana portions of the Samiuita is 
very close; and at the same time adduces arguments to 
invalidate the ordinary view that “the distinction of 
Samhita and Brihmana is one of time pure and simple”, 
Thus he states, not very cogently, that “ the evidence of 
language does not suggest any very serious difference in 
position between the Brihmana portions of the Sarita 
or the Hrahmeana or the Aranyala “s He further 
remarks that though the Siitras recognize the whole 
content both of the Braimnana and of the A ranyale, they 
apply the term Brahmans to cover the Brahmana portions 
of the Samhita, of the Brihmana, and of the A reewyakes 
indifferently, the distinction to them being solely that 
between Mantra and Brahmana. It seems to me that 
such a general distinction of type might be made, 
even though citations referred to three distinct texts. 
Professor Keith thinks that when the text of the 
Samia was tixed the Hrahmana-and Aranyaka were 
excluded. This was done not because the #rdhmeave 
represents later additions (only certain parts of the 
Srahmana and Aranyake being such); for a portion of 
the Sam/its requires to be supplemented by Mantras of 
the Prikmana, and in one ease the Samaitd is even 
a supplement to the Brahmana. He ingeniously suggests 
that the origin of the distinction here made was imitation 
of the dtigueda, I confess I am not convinced and still 
think the Taittiviya Brihmene ond Aranyaka were 
supplementary works of a somewhat later date, 

Tt is undoubted that the Mantras contained in tach of 
the recensions of the Yajurveda are derived from a 
common stock, but it is clear that the Vijasaneyi Sumhaita 
was reduced to its present form later than the texts of 
the Black Yajurveda and, having been revised under the 
inereasing influence of the Rigveda, is less original than 
they are. It is also clear that among the Taittiriya texts 
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there are two branches, the Toifliriya Sambifa on the 
one hand and the archetype of the Nashoba, Kapisthale, 
and Maitniyint Samfitas on the other. But there seems 
to be no decisive eriterion of the comparative age of these 
two branches. The treatment of the Rigveda Mantras 
that they contain does not supply such a criterion, 
because the variants are of about equal value and 
significance, The evidence derived from geographical 
data as to relative age is not sufficient, because, though 
the Taittiriya school in later times was located in the 
Decean, there is no reasonable doubt that the Middle 
Land of Northern India was the original home of that as 
well as of the other Yajurveda schools, Nor does language 
supply any evidence of priority, because the general 
texture of all the Black Yajurveda Sambitis is absolutely 
identical. Professor Keith seems to me to be right in his 
conclusion that Professor L, v, Schroeder's arguments 
from language in favour of the priority of the Avithaka 
and Maitrdyant SamAitie are not decisive. 

Professor Keith's discussions on the relation of the 
Trittiriya Samhita to the Brahmanas of the other Vedas 
yield some interesting results. They show that the first 
five books of the Avfareya Brélimeane are older than the 
Brihmana portions of the Tattturiya Siumiita, and that 
the Paticurigaa Ardkmana, the early character of which 
is proved by linguistic evidence, is at any rate prior to 
the seventh book of the Torthiriya Samia, which is 
dependent on it. On the other hand, various points of 
contact show that the Nuwsifaki Brdhmene is later than 
the Tuittiriya Samhité and that the Gopatha Brahmana, 
the latest of the Brahmanas, is so dependent on the latter 
as occasionally even to borrow from it verbatim. 

As regards the details of the ritual, the author points 
Mut that they are not given in the Brihmana portions of 
the text, which assume that they are known. He adds 
that it will probably never be possible to determine with 
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certainty the actual rites which the Mantras were intended 
fo accompany when the Samhité was composed, though 
the Sitras when they agree may be taken to represent 
what was an early form of the ritual. 

What follows is of more general interest, especially to 
students of the history of religion. For here Professor 
Keith discusses the various forms of sacrifice critically 
with reference to their origin, In agreement with 
Schwab and Oldenberg he regards the Vedic sacrifice in 
general as essentially a gift offering, and this in my 
opinion is certainly its aspect in the figveda. According 
to the theory of Ludwig, Eggeling, and others, it is 
a redemption of self. This aspect, indeed, occasionally 
appears in the Toithiviya Samhita and later texts, but it 
is only secondary as a result of priestly speculation. It 
is here noted that the blood of the victim is not in Vedie 
eult (asin Greek ritual) used in the worship of the high 
gods, but is assigned to demons. As to the flesh of the 
victim, it was in part presented as a burnt offering to the 
gods, in part eaten by the priests, "There is nothing in 
the Vedie ritual to show that the victim Was regarded as 
divine, though later the cow came to be treated as a deity, 
but even then not on the ground of sacrificial nse. There 
is further no evidence that though the priests ate a part 
of the offering this implied « common feast with the god, 
much less a feast on what was permeated by the divine 
essence. There is no proof in the Vedic texts of the 
actual existence of a communion, nor any trace of the gift 
offering having been derived from the sacramental meal, 
It is thus likely, as Professor Keith remarks, that the 
“acramental meal was not an Aryan observance, but was 
specifically Mediterranean and was borrowed by the Greeks 
from a foreign faith in the Homeric ape, 

As to the Vijapeya sacrifice, the purpose of which was 
to confer paramount sovereignty, Professor Keith seems 
to me to show conclusively that Weber was wrong in 
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interpreting the word as “ protection (from pu, protect) 
of strength”, and that it really means “draught (from pa, 
drink) of strength”, sinee the drinking of Soma (as it 
if & Soma rite) was a part of this ceremonial, and in the 
view of the priests the most essential part. The evidence 
of the texts proves that this sacrifice was an ancient one, 
which, though it has been sacerdotalized, retains several 
popular features of a magical character. 

The Rajasiya, or “ inauguration of kings", is still more 
permeated with magical rites, The king is here sharply 
distinguished from the priests, “ This distinction shows 
that for Vedie India at least the connexion of royalty 
with priestly rank, if it ever had been a motive of the 
growth of the kingship, had long disappeared before the 
time of the Sanhitas.” 

Tn dealing with the Diksa, or consecration for the Soma 
sacrifice, Professor Keith points out that Hillebrandt's 
view of this rite having its origin in religious suicide finds 
no support in Vedie literature. That scholar's etymology 
of the word, obviously connected with his theory, as 
derived from dah,“ burn,” seems to me to be peculiarly 
baseless considering the fact that the desiderative of that 
root in actual use is dhifea” Of the possible etymologies, 
that of Oldenberg from dag, * worship,” seems to me the 
most likely. 

The essential character of the Soma sacrifice, which 1s 
here fully discussed, appears to be that it is the gilt, to 
lndra and the other gods, of the strong intoxicant, for the 
purpose of imparting to them mighty strength and of 
causing them to bestow liberal rewards on their wor- 
shippers. It is a somewhat peculiar feature of this 
ritual that Soma is not only the juice used as an offering, 
but at the same time a mighty god who is anthropo- 
morphized, Its position is parallel to that of Agni, who 


* Bee Macdonell, Vedic (frammar jor Students, p. 199, 0. 
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is both the element employed as a means of sacrifice and 
a great deity who is the object of worship. 

Passing over minor rites like the Sautrimani and 
Pravargya, we come to the A snicayana, the elaborate 
ceremonial of piling the fire-altars, It is of considerable 
importance to the student, because here, as the author 
says, “lies the most philosophic content of the Sanhita, 
for in it finds expression the chief doctrine of the 
sacrificial ritual, the sacrifice asa cosmic power of the 
highest potency.” In connexion with the speculations of 
the Tuittiriya on this subject, he suggests the probability 
that their insistence on the identity of the future life 
with that on earth ultimately led to the conception of 
transmigration. At the same time he points out that of this 
conception there is no hint in the Taittiviyu Samhita funy 
more than in the Rigueda. I quite agree with his con- 
clusion that there is no justification for seeing that idea in 
the half-dozen passages of the Riqveda where it has been 
seen by some Vedie scholars. It is not till the Satapatha 
Brahmane and the latest portions of the Twittiriye and 
Kausitaki Brakmanas that the germ of the doctrine of 
transmigration, the fear of repeated death, is found, 

It is noteworthy that the Aévamedha, or horse sacrifice, 
an elaborate rite to be performed by great princes, though 
known to the Riqeedw (i, 161, 162), is ignored in the 
Brihmanas of that Veda, and that, as indicated by its 
position in the text, it was slow in obtaining full 
admission into the canon of the Black Yajurveda, Itseems 
to have been a sacrifice intended to ensure the fultilment 
of a king's desires after a Sreat success, In origin it was 
not improbably a sacrifice offered to the sun, of which 
inany examples nccur in Greek literature, and which was 
also known to the ritual of ancient Persia, 

The Purusamedha, or human suerifice, is not alluded to 
5 4 ritual form in the failtiviya, Samhita, though the 
Brahmana and Samhita of the White Yajurveda enumerate 
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syinbolical human victims. There can be no doubt that 
the ritual was a mere priestly invention to fill up an 
apparent gap in the sacrificial system, and that a real 
human saerifice in the Brihmana period was regarded 
with horror. On the other hand, there is evidence from 
the literature of the later Vedic period of the widespread 
practice of slaying a human being to act a5 the guardian 
of the foundations of a building. 

The author now proceeds to an exhaustive discussion 
of the language and style of the Tatttiriya Samat 
(pp. exl-clix). This shows a gradual elimination of the 
old forms of the Rigveda, and such innovations as the use 
of dinan as a reflexive pronoun. On the other hand, the 
language of the Brihmana portions varies in grammatical 
form only slightly from classical Sanskrit as fixed by 
Pinim. But the subjunctive, though in very restricted 
usé, und the infinitive in fos beside that in fwm survive. 
The locative without the suffix 7 remains in an stems, 
while there is added the new use of (y)ai as the 
feminine ending in the genitive and ablative. The verbal 
prefixes, too, are separable. In style the language is 
still entirely free from long compounds, and the distinction 
in the use of the indicative tenses and of the moods is 
carefully drawn. 

The relative chronology of the Vedie Sambitiis is next 
gone into. The results emerging from this discussion are 
pretty clear, and are briefly the following. The Mantras 
of the Yajurveda Sambhitaés are later than those of the 
Samaveda as well as of the Migveda, but are: earher 
than those of the Atharvareda. The Mantras of the 
Black Yajurveda Sambhitis are on the same chronological 
level, but, as we have seen, are earlier than those of 
the Vijaseneyi Samhita. The Mantra portion of the 
Taittiriya text are alboutas much older than the Brihmans 
portions as the Vajasaneyi Samhita is older than the Sata- 
petha Brihmena, In this connexion Professor Keith 
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re-examines the evidence for the age of the Rigveda in 
the light of the inseriptions at Boghaz Kuei, which date 
from about 1400 n.c., and in which the names of some of 
the gods of the Rigveda occur. He arrives at the con- 
clusion, practically identical with that stated by me four 
years ago, that they give no cogent ground for fixing 
any date for the Rigveda earlier than about 1200 Be. 
As to the age of the Taithiriya Samhita in its totality, 
there ean be no doubt that it is earlier than Panini, 
Reviewing the evidence for the date of the latter, he 
shows that the grammarian could not by any chance have 
lived later than 300 B.c, and may have flourished as early 
as350 Bc. Yaiska also knew the Brihmana portions of 
the Taittirtya Samhita, for his Nirukia contains citations 
from it as well as from. the Kausitaki and Aitareya 


| Sralenanas, The name VYaska is mentioned by Panini, 


and the priority of the Nirulta is rendered highly 
probable by its much more primitive treatment of 
grammar in general and of the prepositions in particular, 
The Stitras of the Taittiriya branch appear also to be 
anterior to Panini, for they contain irregular forms 
throughout the whole text which could hardly he found 
in works composed after Panini’s grammar had reached 
its accepted position, 

We have seen that the doctrine of netenipsychosis js 
not alluded to in the Taittiriya Samhita. Since it was 
adopted as a tenet of faith by Buddha (who died about 
453 B.c,), its development must have taken place in the 
sixth century Bc, Thus 600 nc. is an approximate date 
for the Brihmana portions of the Samhita, and the 
Mantras, as we have seen, are earlier, 

This date does not depend on the age of the Buddhist 
texts of the Pali canon. the date of which Professor Keith 
regards 45 having been placed much too high, and about 
which I myself have long had serious doubts, though 


* Macdonell and Keith's Pedic Inder, preface, p. viii. 
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without having gone into the question carefully. 
Dr. Waddell seems to think that if it can be shown that 
the oldest Pali text was composed not earlier than 
200 B.c.,' the date of the Vedie period must ipse facto be 
lowered by several centuries. This is by no means the 
case. The only postulate required, as far as Buddhism is 
concerned, for the lower limit of Vedie literature is that 
Buddha's system is based on the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, the germs and full development of which are 
found in the later phases of that literature. It must 
therefore be proved that Buddha did not hold the doctrine 
of transmigration and that therefore the later Vedic 
literature in which that doctrine was developed need not 
be anterior to 500 nc, And that is not all. The date of 
Panini, who by the general consensus of Sanskrit scholars 
cannot have lived later than 300 b.c.* must also be 
demolished. It is not necessary here to go into the 
evidence for that date, because it has been adequately 
re-examined by Professor Keith (pp. clxvi-ix). If that 
evidence is not refuted, it is difficult to conceive how 
a reduction of several centuries is possible in the age of 
the extensive literature of the Vedas, in which many 
chronological strata can be distinguished, and which 
shows a long development of language, mythology, 
religion, and philosophy. I myself have always been 
inclined to be apologetic in placing the upper limit of the 
Higveda as late as 1200 nc. In support of his view of 
the lateness of Vedie literature Dr. Waddell adduces 
a linguistic arguinent, He says there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever to show that the Sanskrit language 
even in its‘ Vedic’ form was in existence before 200 n,c. 
at the very earliest. Not a single Sanskrit inseription 
lias been found before a.p. 150, either on monuments or 

) See TRAS. for 1914, p. 6H. 

S. K. Belvalkar, Syotema of Sanatrit Grammar (Poona, 1015), ph. 18, 


would plone him in the aeventh on bury mc, 
3 Asiatic Heri, April, 1910, p. 42. 
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eoins or anywhere else". With reference to the Besnagar 
Pillar inseription (175-135 nc.) here alluded to he eon- 
tinues ; “in this inseription ... the language is still 
only semi-Sanskrit, and has not yet reached even the 
stage of the ‘ Vedic’ type"; he further remarks! that the 
uppearance of the vowel ri in this imseription “ contributes 
to fixing the lowest date for the evolution of Sanskrit, 
one conspicuous difference of which language from the 
older Prakrit, from which it was evolved, being the 
tendency to insert this characteristic vowel”. This 
appears to mean that Sanskrit. is derived from Prakrit. 
With regard to such a view, I can only point ont that 
Prikrit is held by trained philologists to be descended 
from an early form of Sanskrit, its development from 
which must have required many centuries, With reference 
to the remark that “even Greek is entitled to priority 
over Sanskrit” 71 will only quote from a leading authority 
on comparative philology at the present day, K. Brugmann, 
the following sentence: “The oldest constituent parts of 
the Aigneda most probably reach back beyond the middle 
of the second millennium pc. and in the Rigveda we 
certainly have the earliest monument of the whole Indo- 
European family (des qanzen Indogerinanentume).” 

After Professor Keith's introduction, which extends to 
about 150 pages, the rest of the first volume is occupied 
by the translation of the first three books of the Tuithiriya 
Samhita; the second contains the remaining four books, 
and concludes with a general and a Sanskrit Index. The 
arrangement of the matter, as well as the ty porraphical 
Features, is excellent, as is indeed to he expected in a book 
published in a series of which Professor Lanman is the 
general editor. A clearly presented table of the contents 
of the Introduction (pp. vii-vill) is followed by another 

* TRAS, 1014, p. Lod, 

® Asiatic Review, p. 343, 

* Kurze vergleichende Grammatiz, 1902. p. 5. 
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of the Translation (pp. ix—xxvi) The Introduction is 
divided up into paragraphs and sections supplied with 
tithes, The convenience of the reader is further 
consulted by the contents of each page being indicated 
as far as possible by headlines. In the Translation the 
distinction between Mantra and Brihmana is made 
iinmediately recognizable by the former appearing as 
separate units, while the Brihmana portions are printed 
as continuous prose tilling the whole page. The footnotes 
are very copious, giving full explanations of the ritual 
application of the formulas, parallel passaces from other 
texts, and critical, mythological, liturgical, grammatical, 
and etymological elucidations. It would not be easy to 
detect any point on which adequate information is not 
supplied. In the translation of a snerificial text like the 
faittwiya Samhita full annotation as here supplied is 
very valuable even to the Vedie specialist. Without it the 
translation would to the general reader, who is unfamiliar 
with the atmosphere of such literature, be useless and 
even seem sheer nonsense, An insufficiently explained 
translation may also lend itself to serious misinterpre- 
tation. Thus I remember a learned lady onee made use 
of my Vedie Mythology in support of some astronomical 
theory and understood a Vedie passage there translated in 
a sense totally different from that which I intended it to 
convey. She was very indignant when I explained that 
the signitication which she attached to the passage was not 
the one that I had meant, and that the original could 
not bear the interpretation she put on it. 

The translation is very close and accurate, I have 
only noted a few slips while comparing the rendering 
with the original. ‘Thus, in i. 1, 2, 2, pitgdé te granthin 
qrathndiu, at te mad sthit cannot be rendered, at least 
according to Weber's text, “Let Pisan tie a knot for 
thee, that Knot shall mount me,” but must be literally, 
* Let it not remain for thee” (that is," Let it not impede 
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thee permanently"), because ad is accented and fe should 
be faken into account. The accent and the ending 
indicate that indragni wy asyatim (i, 1,13, 1) should 
more exactly be rendered “ may Indra and Agni seatter " ; 
similarly (ibid.), @ pydiyantim dpah, * may the waters 
swell” It is not Klemm who endeavours to show 
that pdthas means “food”, but Sieg? (p. 16, n. 2). 
Brhintah .. . devdh would more exactly be translated 
“Ye are mighty gods” (p. 16), and agnér vam addasi 
aitdaydmi should be, “I set you two (not ‘thee ") in 
the seat of Agni.” I have noticed a few trifling mis- 
prints, mostly due to loss of dinacritical marks, as 
Aranyoeka in several places and Pritisakhya for Pra- 
(p. xxxi); bhrittrmesya for -vydeya (p. clit) Cases of 
lapeus calami seem to be “head” for © body” (p, exxxix, 
|. 5), and “in” for “are” (p. eliii, |. 18), 

In thus supplying for the first time a translation with 
‘so exhaustive and valuable an introduction and such 
abundant and instructive notes, Professor Keith has 
produced a model work which will greatly lighten the 
labours of all students of the ancient sacrificial literature 
of India. This work, together with his previous publi- 
cations, shows that he has made this subject his own. 
His ability, industry, and thoroughness render him 
peculiarly well titted for a task of this kind. Tt is to be 
hoped, therefore, that he will take in hand other Ln portant 
works of the ritual literature which await translation. 
and which, though containing much that is distasteful 
and trivial, are nevertheless of rreat value in investiontions 
concerned with the history of religious thought and eult. 

A. A, MacCbDONELI. 


' S60 ny review of the Corupapikannriedl in 


the Gottingieche gefehrte 
Ancegen, 1594, p. 47 £. 
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PEKIN ET SES PALAIS 


Pexix Et SES Patats. Par Stayisias Minuor. Paris: 
E. Leroux, 1916. 

This is a pamphlet of 45 pages with 16 illustrations, 
extracted from the Bulletin de l'Association Amicale 
Franeco-Chinoise, It contains a narrative in diary form 
of a trip made by a French Naval officer to Peking in 
April of 1901. The Boxer madness had delivered the 
city into the hands of the allied troops, and not the least 
of the punishments the Chinese had to bear was to see 
their palaces overrun and plundered by the hated 
foreigners. Nota corner estaped. Information was then 
gathered that has provided material for many publications, 
and with characteristic thoroughness the Japanese seized 
the opportunity to make an architectural survey complete 
to the minutest detail. Again, too, since the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty, the Winter Palace and much of 
the Forbidden City have frequently been opened to the 
public. In short, the inner abode of the Chinese Court, 
that baffled so long the curiosity of Europeans, is now no 
more of a mystery than the royal apartments at Windsor 

or Versailles, 

Over this well-trodden ground Lieutenant Millot's 
account wanders in desultory fashion, and any novelty 
it might have offered had it been published in 1901 it 
ne longer has in 1916, Many of the photographs are 
excellent. 

WP 
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AUGUSTE BARTH 


THERE are scholars whose claim to fame rests on the size 
and number of their published books, There are others 
who gather students around and train them to be good 
and useful workers, stamped with the clear impress of 
their masters’ minds. Barth cannot be classed in either 
of these groups. A professor's career which would 
certainly. have been both brilliant and fruitful of good 
was closed to him by a deafness which afflicted him from 
early manhood; and as for his writings, if one set has 
finally assumed book form, or if another by its amplitude 
and importance is a work in itself, all first appeared in 
print as integrant parts of “Seleetions” or of Reviews. 
And yet few Orientalists have had so profound an 
influence on their own branch of learning as Barth, for 
many years to Indianism a spiritual director whose advice 
and judgment were rarely received with anything but 
respect and gratitude, Whence arose this authority, so 
influential that, from the seclusion of his study, he came 
to be regarded by his colleagues as their High Priest ? 

Let it be said at once that his influence was in no wise 
due to material wealth or to politieal position, He 
possessed modest but comfortable means which enabled 
him to live according to his tastes and to devote himself 
to science, to his friendships, and to those physical 
pastimes in which he excelled. The story of this studious 
and secluded life can be told in a few words. 

Marie Etienne Auguste Barth was born in Strassburg 
on March 22, 1834, of a Catholic father and a Protestant 
mother. His school days and his student days were 
spent J the Lycée and at the Académie of his native 
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town. He graduated successfully as Licencié és lettres in 
L856, and in the following year was appointed teacher of 
logic and rhetoric at the College of Bouxviller, a little 
town not far from Savern. It was there he began the 
study of Sanskrit. In 1861 he obtained rather more than 
ao year's leave of absence, and went to Paris to prepare 
there the thesis necessary for the degree of Doctorate on 
which his ambition was set. The following year he was 
elected member of the Socifté asiatique de Paris. Soon 
after his return to Alsace he published in the Revue 
Germanique his first work, a study on the Bhagavad- 
Gita (1864). 

In the Franco-Prussian War he fulfilled his duty—aye, 
and more than his duty—to his country, and fought 
gallantly at the head of a small number of “ franes- 
tireurs”. When the conclusion of peace brought with it 
the annexation to Germany of Alsace, he refused to live 
there longer, but, with his father and brother—his mother 
had died in 1869—he settled in Geneva. There lie 
remained six years, during which he sent numerous 
contributions to the Revue eritigue d'Histoire ef de 
Littérature. These articles firmly established his authori- 
tative position, and he began to be well known in the 
world of scholars. But soon he felt the need of o centre 
which offered him o life of greater scope. And so, in 
1877, he made his home in Paris, never again to leave it 
except for short journeys, or to spend the last months of 
summer at the seaside, Thus, at last, he divided his days 
between the capital and his favourite spot, the little 
Breton town of Audierne. Meanwhile the highest 
distinctions were conferred upon him as the reward of 
his constant labour. He was successively elected honorary 
member of the Genootshap voor Kunst- en Wetenshap of 
Batavia (1886); member of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres (February, 1893); honorary member of 
the Royal Asintic Society (May, 1892); foreign member 
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of the Konimklijk Instituut voor den Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde van Nederland-Indie (1896); associated 
member of the Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen of Amsterdam (1896); honorary member 
of the American Oriental Society (1898); membre 
correspondant de l'Académe des Sciences de Petrograde 
(1902). On March 10, 1894, he was appointed Grand- 
officier de l'ordre royal du Cambodge; on December 31, 
1895, Chevalier de la Légion d’'Honneur ; soon afterwards 
Commandenr du Dragon d'Annam. Finally, in 1909, 
Louvain University granted him the tithe of doctar, 
honoris cated, 

Unfortunately, there came, side by side with all these 
honours, an illness which forced Barth to restrict to 
a considerable degree his scientific activities, and his 
last years were darkened by a cruel infirmity requiring 
incessant care, After the year 1911 he published no 
further work, and on April 15, 1916, death came to free 
him from his long suffering. He was 82 years of age. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say that im the 
domain of Indology Barth had no teacher other than his 
own personality. Owing to his penetrating mind, his 
sharp sense of criticism, his decp and intuitive knowledge 
of history, the independent foundation of his learning 
brought no drawbacks, but, on the contrary, brought 
great advantages. His first impressions of India were 
derived directly from a close study of actual texts, and 
his views were shielded from those distortions which 
knowledge necessarily undergoes in a process of reflection 
from one mind to another. 

Both the importance and the origimality of the work 
on which Barth's reputation is founded are due to his 
innate vision of the subject before him. We know the 
sequence of events which led to his writing this work. 
M, Lichtenberger had asked him to write the article on 
India for the Eneyelopédie des Sciences religieuses. He 
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agreed, and for the first time an attempt was made to 
trace the immense development of beliefs and rites from 
Vedic origins to the most recent reformative efforts. 
Barth accomplished this dithcult task with the skill of 
a master mind. His exposition was temperate, closely 
reasoned and lucid; it was based on profound study, and, 
while throughout conveying broad, general views, was 
rich in ideas. So that, although written for a wide 
public, it proved of the greatest service even to Indianists 
themselves, The author, then, was not satistied to give 
his readers the results obtained by a succession of scholars, 
or by patient and detailed research, Having deeply 
meditated upon India, as it were from within, he had 
learned to understand that which can never be discovered 
by critical analysis, but is revealed only to sympathetic 
eare—the very life of the subject, And this life, complex 
and changeable though it be, was made known by Barth. 
The article in the Funecyclopedie Lichtenberger, enriched 
with numerous notes, soon appeared in book form (Paris, 
Fisehbacher, 1879). It was translated into English by 
the Rev. J. Wood (London, Triibner, 1882), and into 
Russian under the supervision of Prince S, Troubetskoi 
(Moscow, 1896). 

His critical works are even more important. Barth 
sent tothe Revue Critique, to Mélusine, and to the Journal 
des Savants innumerable notices, many of which have the 
completeness and importance of original works He 
excelled, indeed, in extracting the essence from new 
publications and showing in what respect they modified 
our views on Indian subjects, And often one touch of 
his incisive criticism was sufficient to destroy the bubble 
of some plausible though ill-founded theory, Even when 
concerned with the examination of books of small worth, 
his articles would teach a useful lesson on method. Yet 
he served the cause of Indianism more by the ten 
admirable Bulletins which he published between 1880 
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and 1902 in the Herne de [Histoire des Religions than 
by his isolated studies, In these Bulletins he traces and 
reviews, with an incomparable fund of information, the 
entire production of the science of Indology, almost from 
beginning to end. Texts religious and philosophic, 
archeology and ancient inscriptions, law and social 
Institutions, literature and science were discussed in these 
Sulletins; Thus, in the same way as in his critical 
articles, the civilization of India was considered in. all 
its aspects. The appearance of these pamphiets was 
always awaited with impatience; so well was the authors 
scrupulous exactness recognized, so well the soundness 
of his judgment understood. An eminent Orientalist 
wrote me only a few days ago that, whenever he was 
working out some problem of Sanskrit philology, he used 
to ask himself: “ Will my opinion meet with M. Barth's 
approval 7?” 

Even while engaged upon his eritieal studies, Barth set 
to work to increase the documentary resources available 
to Indianists. M. Aymonier bad sent to France repro- 
ductions cf a large number of epigraphic documents, and 
sometimes the documents themselves, written in the 
Sanskrit, Khmere, and Tehame languages, and collected 
in the course of his scientific missions to Indo-China. 
MM. Barth, Bergaigne, and Senart undertook to decipher 
the Sanskrit inseriptions,and to edit,translate, and annotate 
them, In the tirst distribution of the work of translating 
these difficult’ texts the most ancient fell to the lot of 
M. Barth. He published his own share of the work in 
1885 under the title of Jneeriptions sansecrites du 
Cambodye (Notices et extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, tome xxvii, lire partie; un 
volume in -4 de 177 pages, avee un atlas de 17 planches 
heliogravées). When, on August 6, 1555, Bergaigne met 
his death in an abyss on the mountains of La Grave, that 
part of the work which had devolved upon him was still 
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unfinished. Barth completed it and supervised the 
publication (Inscriptions sanacrites de Campa et du 
Cambodge, un volume in -4+ de 448 pages et un atins 
de 23 planches). After that he edited and published 
other epigraphic texts from Indo-China and from India 
in the Journal Asiatique, in the Comptes-rendus de 
[Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and the 
Bulletin de I'Kecole francaise d’Extréme-Orient. His 
wide knowledge of mathematics and astronomy was 
usefully employed when, in dealing with a large number 
of these documents, he had to calculate dates expressed 
only in terms of the longitudinal position of the seven 
planets. 

Then there is one side of Barth's life which, least of all 
others, the writer of this notice could ever forget. The 
great scholar was the most attentive, the most unselfish of 
guides to those who followed him in the same career, To 
how many young people has he given words of wise 
counsel and encouragement! When he had pointed out to 
some worker the direction in which there was research to 
be made, he would continue to help him, sparing neither 
time nor effort. For example, there is Fournereau, to 
whom he afforded valuable help by publishing the Siamese 
inseriptions in the first volume of his Siam Ancien, and 
whose work he completed when a premature death caused 
the pen to fall from the hand of the explorer. Another 
example is the Ecole Francaise d'Extréme-Orient, which 
partly owes to him its very existence. Though so far 
away, he took the keenest interest in its proceedings from 
the beginning. 

Barth's character was equally noble as man and as 
scholar. All who met him realized the true kindness of 
his nature and his devotion to others. He commanded 
respect by the dignity of his life, by his uprightness, and 
by the loftiness of his sentiments. He was too high- 
minded to allow his personality to be overruled by fashion 
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or prejudice. He was truly a man of enotlies age, with 
the faithfulness and charming courtesy of a knight, He 
remained faithful to his iaade: faithful to his “Alsatian 


homeland, faithful to the Royalist ideals traditional in 


his family. And the resentment he felt towards the 
victors of 1870 remained @ver collective, never individual. 
Barth gave a kindly welcome to the German scholars who 


came to visit him at his home, or who sought the benefit 


of his guidance. One of his last acts as a member of the. 
Institut was to vote against the proposal to strike off 
from the roll the names of some foreign scholars who 
were honorary members of the Academy. 

The French edition of the Religions de Inde was soon 
out of print, and it was found difficult, too,to make use of 


his other writings, buried as they were in about one 


hundred and fifty volumes of a dozen different periodicals. 
Was it possible that the fruits of such important works 
should be lost? Barth's friends in Paris said no, In 
honour of the eightieth anniversary of his birthday they 
decided to collect together the savant’s scattered writings. 
MM. Senart, Foucher, and Finot have given to this 
enterprise their devotion and their experience. They have 
already put two volumes into the hands of the workers, and 
have arranged the publication of the three others whieli 
willcomplete the collection. Owing to their diligent care, 
future generations of Orientalists will not forget the debt 
owed by Indianism to the good master whom we have 
just lost. No more worthy monument could be raised to 
the memory of Auguste Barth. : 
PauL OLTRAMARE, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


(Aprilslune, 1916) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS Of THE Rova. Asiatic Society 
April 11, 1916—Mr. M. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -—— 
Mr. Sih Gunj Cheng. 
The Hon. Chowdhury Mahomed Ismail Khan. 
Mr, A. Masters Macdonell. 
Mr. Paresh Nath Mitter. 
Mr. Oliver Wardrop. 
Thirteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
Mr. Pargiter read a paper on the Puranas, 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Vineent Smith, 
Dr. Thomas, Sir George Grierson, and Mr. Frazer took 


part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 9, 1916, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected members of the Society -— 
Dr. Anilanganath Banerji. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Chalmers, G.C.1. 
Babu Gajendra Lall Chowdhury. 
Dr. Carlos Everett Conant. 
Babu Nibaranchandra Das-Gupta. 
Babu Dharanidbar Datta. 
Mr. J, M. Farquhar. 
Mr. J. N. Mahant. 
Babu Sateondranarayan Roy. 
Mr. Mufti Muhammad Sadiq. 
Babu Jitendranath Sanyal. 
Babu Madan Mohan Seth. 
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Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 
The Seeretary then read the Report of the Council for 
1915-16 as follows :-— 
REPORT OF THE COUXCIL FOR THE YEAR 1915-16 


1. The Couneil regret to report the loss by death of eleven 
members :— 


Captain Binsteed. The Rt. Hon. Sir Claude M. 

Babu Haribhusan De. Maedonald. 

Mr. F. V. Dickins. Rey. J. E. Marks. 

Mr. ©. 'T. Gardner. Major Morton. 

Mr. Edgar de Montfort Mr. R. ¥. Russell. 
Humphries, Major Horace Hayman Wilson. 


His Highness Kerala Varma. 

Captain Binsteed and Major Morton were killed in 
action, and Mr. Russell and Major Wilson lost their lives 
in the sinking of the “Persia: their loss is much to be 
deplored. In Mr. Victor Dickins, Mr. Christopher Gardner, 
FLA. Kerala Varma, and Dr, Marks, the Society loses old 
and valued members. Sir Claude Macdonald was 2 diplo- 
matist who had held the distinguished offices of British 
Minister at Peking and Ambassador to the Court of 
Japan, and who played a leading part in the defence of 
oe Legations during the Boxer troubles in China. 

The losses by resignation include four Resident and 
ten So aaaiee members :— 


Dr. W. M. Aders. Mr. J. H. Master. 
Mr. Ghulam Ahmad, Mr. W. H. R. Rivers. 
Mr. H. M. Anthony. Bir J. G. Seott. 

Mr. I’. Conybeare, Mr. M. C. Seton. 
Rev. J. 5. Haig. Mr. M. Stevenson. 
Mrs. Hervey. Mrs. 8. A. Strong. 
Dr. J. W. Lowber. Mr. C. H. Tawney. 


3. Under Rule 25 (d@) the following nineteen persons 
cease to be members of the Society — 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din Mr. 5. M. Ameen. 

Khan. Mr. A. W. Battersby, 
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Babu G. Ch. Chakravurti. 
Pandit Uday Chand. 

Mr. 5. Ch. Gupta. 

Mr. B. Houghton. 

Mr. H. P. Karkaria. 

‘Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan. 
Mr. N. Kishore. 

Mr. Tien Cheng Kong. 
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Mr. Girdhari Lal Maheshwary, 
Bahn Kishore M. Maitra, 

Mr. R. N. Nandi. 

Mr. 5. N. Roy. 

Mr. Muhammad K. Sageu. 
Mr. Gur Prasad Sinha. 

Mr. M. N. Venketaswami, 
Maung Kyaw Zaw. 


4. Two persons who were elected as members, Sheikh 
Abdur Rahim B, Ellahi and Shafaul Mulk H. A. R. Khan, 


have not taken up election. 


5. Forty-seven new ordinary members have been 


elected, as follows -— 


Maulavi Bashir-nd-din Ahmad. 


Mr. V. Natesa Aiyar. 
Pandit Rati Lal Antani. 
Mr. Shreemat N. Ch. Banerji. 
Mr. H. BR. Bathoja. 

Mr. B. Ch. Bhattacharya, 
Pandit V. Bhatia. 

Babu Amalananda Bose, 
Mr. Hari Chand. 

Mr. M. Atul Ch. Chatterjee, 
Pandit Shiv K. Chaturvedi, 
Pandit J. P. Chaiurvedy, 
Babu Hemanga Chaudhuri. 


Babu Hirankumar Chaudhury. 


Dr. A. E. Cowley, 

Mr. J. Ghest Cumming. 
Mr. Amolak Raj Davar.. 
Raja 5. Tribhuban Deb. 
Mr. K. Lall Dey. 

Pandit Mannan Dvivedi. 
Mr. Banarsi Lal Garr, 
Mr. Mohendra K. Ghosh, 
Mr. Komud B. D. Gupta, 


Pandit Ram 5. Kanshala, 

Mr. K. J. BR. Kaviratna. 

Mr. Khan Mohamad H. Khan. 

Moulvi Mohammad Zaka Ullah 
Khan. 

Mr. G. 5, R. Krishnaiya, 

Miss Antonin Lamb, 

Mr. Moti Lal Manucha, 

Mr. Sarat Ch, Mitra. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland. 

Mr. Puran Chand Nahar. 

Lieut. W. R. Patterson. 

Prof. Jogindranath Samaddar. 

Mr. Lakshmana Sarupa, 

Pandit Maya Shankar. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh, 

Mr. Atul Ch, Som. 

Sir Harry Lushington Stephen. 

Professor C. A. Storey. 

Mrs. Zahid Subrawardy, 

Babu Kshitindra Nath Tagore. - 

Mr. Jnananjan Ch. Vidya- 
hinade, 

Mr. L. FP. Rushbrook Williams... 
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6. That the Society would suffer heavy losses in income 
during the year 1915 was expected and in « great measure 
provided for. Members subseriptions were less than in 
the preceding year by £50, subseriptions to the Journal 
by £76, and rents from tenant Societies by £30; total, 
£156. The most serious loss, because unexpected, has 
been the sudden withdrawal in October last of half the 
grant of £210 received annually from the India Office for 
over fifty years. The total logs in ordinary income has 
thus amounted to £261. 

7. An increase of £50 over the previous year in the 
sales of back numbers of the Journal saved the Society 
from a rather serious deticit.. It may be noted that the 
sale of Journals, which includes all Journals sold except 
those of the current year, is naturally uncertain ; it has 
been as low as £20, but normally it varies from £40 to 
£50, The receipt of just £100 this year is both un- 
precedented and in the circumstances remarkable. 

8. Losses in receipts can only be met by retrenchment, 
and unfortunately there is only one item, the Journal, 
on which any substantial saving can be made, rent and 
household charges being fixed and minor expenses being 
always rigidly kept down. As they feel that it is of 
Imperial importance that Oriental studies should not be 
neglected in this country, it was with the utmost regret 
that the Council decided to economize by reducing the 
size of the Journal, The saving on the publication of 
the Journal during 1915 was £140. 

9. The net deficit of expenses for the year over income 
was only £5. The Council fear, however, that this may 
be greatly exceeded next year, owing to various causes. 

10. The Catalogue of the pictures, busts, and other 
urt possessions of the Society has been prepared by 
Dr. Codrington, and a typewritten copy is available for 
use at the Society's rooms. All the pictures have been 
cleaned, and some of them reframed, and they have been 
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rehung and numbered to correspond with the catalogue. 
The loose paintings, engravings, and photographs have 
also been stamped, numbered, and arranged in portfolios. 
The printing of the catalogue is necessarily postponed 
until the financial strain is over. 

11. The separate publications of the Society, being 
self-supporting and not dependent on subscriptions, have 
not suffered in the same way as the ordinary work of the 
Society. Consequently two works have heen undertaken 
for publication in the Asiatic Society Monographs, viz, 
(1) a Monograph on Himalayan Dialects by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, a companion volume to his Languages 
of the Northern Himalayas published in 1908; (2) a 
translation of four of Professor Brandstetter’s Monographs 
on Indonesian Linguistics by Mr. Otto Blagden. The 
latter work will be ready very shortly. Members are 
allowed a discount on the published price of all the 
Society's book publications. 

12. In June, 1915, the Council wrote imviting the 
Director General of Archmology in India to utilize the 
balance of the India Exploration Fund, amounting to 
£218 10s. Od., for some Archeological work not included 
in the regular programme of the Department, and suggested 
that the work selected should be the Nalanda site. The 
Council are elad to report that the offer was communicated 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa and accepted by 
them, and it is understood that the work is now pro- 
ceeding. The Fund, therefore, is now closed. 

13. The Triennial Gold Medal of the Society was 
awarded in 1915 to Mrs, Lewis and Mrs. Gibson jointly 
for their combined work in Syriac and Arabic. The 
medal was presented by Mr, Austen Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State for India, on June 15 at the India Office, 

14. The Public School Gold Medal was won in 1915 
by H. A. Mettam, of Merchant Taylors’ School. The 
presentation was made by Sir Hugh Barnes on June 8; 
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at = 15. (a) Under Rule 30 Dr. Gaster and Dr. A. F. Hoernle 
retire from the office of Vice-President. 
The Council recommend the election of Sir George — 
Grierson and Mr, Pargiter. 
(b) Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Seeretary, and Hon. Librarian, 
The Council recommend their re-election. 
(c) Under Rule 32 the following ordinary members” 


retire :— 
i Mr, Amedroz, 
3 Sir G. Grierson. 
Mr. Hopkins. 

Le Mr. Legge. 

hy Mr. Pargiter. 

. Colonel Plunkett. 

; The Counetl has lost by death Sir Claude Macdonald, and 
7 Sir Perey Sykes resigned on taking up an appointment in 


India. 

There are thus eight vacancies this year and only two 
in 1917. The Couneil therefore propose to fill five 
vacancies only now, thus leaving five places to be filled 
next year, 

The recommendations of the Council are— 

- Dr, Gaster, 

i! Professor Leonard W. King. 

Professor Macdonell. 
Sir John Marshall. 
: Dr. Perceval Yetis. 

___ {d) ‘Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

= Mr. Waterhouse, 

_ are nominated auditors for the ensuing year, 
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Mr. ParGIrer, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that their losses from the War had been fonr—not 
perhaps so many as they might have feared. He supposed 
most of their members were hardly within the fighting 
age, otherwise so many would not have escaped. There 
were some names in the list of resignations he was sorry 
to notice, Mr. Tawney was a very old member of the 
Society, and it was to be regretted that he had found it 
necessary to sever his connexion, though no doubt he had 
good reasons for doing so. With respect to the persons 
whose membership ceased from non-payment of subserip- 
tions, they took the utmost care they could when electing. 
members to find out whether they were likely to be 
permanent, steady, useful members of the Society, but it 
sometimes happened that their best precautions failed. 
Two whom they had elected had not taken up their 
membership, On the other hand, they had gained the 
large number of forty-seven new members, and it was 
a remarkable feature in the list that many of them were 
Indians living in their own country, and not merely those 
who came here for their studies or who were permanently 
resident here. As far os he could make out, the Journal 
was attracting more and more attention in India, partly 
because the Archmeological Department with its many 
discoveries was stimulating the interest of many educated 
Indians in Oriental research. That interest was reflected 
in the very welcome feature of an increasing number of 
subseribers in Indian. The increased membership would 
to o certain extent help the difficult future they had 
before them in the coming year.’ The Journal had been 
reduced os much ns the Council thought necessary. He 
hoped it would not be necessary to cut it down still more 
in the future. Amongst the publications the Society had 
undertaken were the two works of very considerable 
interest mentioned in the Report. The Himalayan dialects 
were not much known, but the field was rich, as there 
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was an immense amount of variety of speech in those 
broken-up regions. He was glad they had been able to 
contribute to the commencement of archmological work 
on the Nalanda site, for there was no work better 
calculated to yield instructive results than further 
excavation in India. Scholars had rummaged most of the 
libraries for MSS., and had got practically all that they 
could give. They had also gone far in their investigations 
of Indian epigraphy, but there must be a vast quantity of 
material of immense interest in this and other depart- 
ments to be yielded by further excavations, It was 
generally held that writing was introduced into India 
seven or eight centuries before Christ, and it must have 
come into use near that time. There may be in India 
writings of the time of Buddha and even earlier, and if 
excavators could come across them it would certainly be 
one of the most extraordinary contributions to Indian 
knowledge they could obtain. 

Tue Rey. F. Pexwy, in seconding, referred to the work 
done in cleaning, identifying, and cataloguing the pictures, 
busts, and other art possessions of the Society. He 
wished to ask the Council whether in the coming year 
they could not turn their attention in a practical manner 
in connexion with the rooms. It must have been noticed 
by all that when that room was full of people it got very 
stuffy indeed, in the absence of good ventilation. He 
wished to associate himself with all that had been said by 
the proposer of the motion. 

Mr. VINCENT SMITH, ofter referring apprecistively to 
the services of the Secretary and the acting Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Frazer, said it was satisfactory to notice 
the formation from time to time of what were practically 
branch Asiatic Societies in the provinces of India. One of 
these was the Punjab Historical Society, which had started 
with a good Journal, and which had heard an excellent 
lecture from Sir John Marshall on the excavations at 
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Taxila. The newest province had followed suit by the 


formation of the Behar and Orissa Research Society, 


and he had had the privilege of being made an honorary 
member of both Societies. Two of the publications of the 
latter, which appeared in September and December last, 
had reached him, and there were some papers in both of 
quite high merit. He could not agree with Mr. Pargiter 
that we had pretty well explored the MSS, resources of 
the libraries of India. It so happened that one of the 
papers in the Behar Society's Journal was specially 
devoted to giving a summary of statistics of lakhs of 
unexumined MSS. existing in North-East India alone. 
There were enormous accumulations at Puri and else- 
Where. Mr. Smith went on to point out that within 
the last few years there had been three striking MSS, 
discoveries which had attracted very great attention— 
those of eight or nine plays attributed to Bhisa, one of 
the predecessors of the great dramatist Kalidasa, found in 
Travancore ; the writings upon statecraft, under the title 
of Artha-distra, of Chanakya, the great minister of 
Chandragupta; and the MSS. of the diary of Father 
Monserrate, who accompanied Akbar to Kabul as tutor to 
Prince Murad. Personally he saw no reason why other 
discoveries of equal interest and value should not continue 
to be made in India. It was notorious, for example, that 
the cnormons collections of MSS. in Jain libraries were 
most imperfectly known and catalogued. 

Proressor HaGopian said that in his judgment the 
work of the Society was becoming more and wore 
unportant, since one of its functions was to impress upon 
the people of the East themselves the importance of the 
study of their past, and of investigating their ancient 
literature by European methods and with the help of 
experienced European scholars, The end in view was to 
lead them if possible to a greater and nobler future 
worthy of the great past. In this way the Society had 
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done a very important and very noble work, and he 
hoped that the people of this country would recognize the 
service they had rendered and the State would give it 
a permanent home in a central place where audiences 
could listen with enjoyment to learned Jecturers. 

THE Prestpent ; It is always my pleasing task on these 
occasions to move a vote of thanks to Miss Hughes. I do 
so now with even greater pleasure than usual, knowing 
how this year the duties always so admirably performed 
have been rendered more difficult in consequence of the 
financial position. All I can say is that I hope that for 
many years to come the Society may be under the good 
pilotage of Miss Hughes. 

I need only make a few observations on the Report, for 
the remark “Happy is the country that has no history" 
is also applicable to a Society like ours. At the last 
annual meeting you were warned that the favourable eon- 
dition of the finances in 1914, when only the latter half 
was clouded by the War, could not be expected in the year 
1915, the year now under discussion, ‘This unfortunately 
has proved only too true. Instead of being able to put 
away £150 for future calls we had a deficit of £5. 
Without being unduly pessimistic, we must not however 
expect the next annual report to show so small a Joss. 
There have been during 1915 some unexpected additions: 
to income that cannot be relied on to continue, and these 
have helped to counterbalance the other heavy losses— 
the decrease of membership and Journal subscriptions, 
and the diminution by one-half of the grant from the 
India Office. It will be interesting to see what happens 
in other belligerent countries, especially in France, where 
60 much interest is taken in Oriental research, If they 
do not retrench by large curtailments of grants we shall 
have a strong argument for urging that what we can only 
really call a dole should be continued. 

Much as we feel our financial losses, we regret much 
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more the loss of our members, and this year many familiar 
names disappear. Four of them are directly attributable 
tothe War. Major Horace Hayman Wilson was on his 
way to take up an appointment in Egypt, and Mr. R. V. 
Russell was returning to his post in India after com- 
pleting his work on The Tribes and Custes of the Central 
Provinces, when the Persia was torpedoed and sunk with 
terrible loss of life. Major Morton was killed in action 
on July 14 last, and Captain Binsteed, as reported last 
year, was killed early in the War, Sir Claude Macdonald 
had lately joined the Council, and in him the country lost 
a distinguished diplomatist who was intimately acquainted 
with the Far East, Another member connected with the 
Far East whom we have lost is Mr, Dickins, the Japanese 
scholar, who was for many years attached to the London 
University as Registrar. He contributed to the Journal 
and had been a member since 1882. Mr. Christopher 
Gardner was a Chinese scholar, and his membership 
extended over thirty years. Another veteran member 
was the Rev. Dr. Marks, well known for his missionary 
work in Burma, dating from half a eentury ago, 
H.H. Kerala Varma, who became a member in 1890, was 
avery learned and cultivated man, We recently have had 
news of the death of one of our Honorary Members, 
the very distinguished French Orientalist, Professor Barth. 
Mr. C. H. Tawney, to whose resignation reference has 
already been made, lias been connected with the Society 
for over thirty years. Amongst his other literary works is 
a volume in our Translation Fund, The Aatha Hose, We 
regret too the resignation of a past member of Council, 
Sir George Scott, well known as “Shway Yoe”, and of 
Mr. J. H. Master, on old Indian Civil Servant. And 
here I would like to say how much we regret that owing 
to illness it is very dificult for Dr. Fleet to attend so 
frequently as he used todo. We feel his absence, because 
he is one of our most loyal and valued members, 
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A long-felt want has been that of a catalogue of the 
pictures and other art possessions of the Society. During 
the passage of nearly one hundred years it is only natural 
that such a Society as ours should have collected many 
interesting relics, by presentation and purchase, of its 
work and interests in the East. The great amount of 
work involved has included much searching through the 
old minute-books and archives of the Society to identify 
the giftordonor. For this patient and diligent search we 
are much indebted to our Hon. Librarian, Dr. Codrington. 
The Society once possessed a museum of no inconsiderable 
value, which was transferred to the India Office when the 
Society moved into its present premises in 1569, and 
twice have many of its possessions heen lost by fire. The 
first time was in 15866 at the Great National Exhibition 
at the Crystal Palace; the second time was in 1885, when 
the building of the Indian Museum at South Kensington 
was burnt, and some of the cases lent to the nation by the 
Society were destroyed. Diminished though our collection 
is, it yet contains much of interest, and the estalogue 
makes the information regarding it available to members. 

The Council hope that the publication of the two new 
volumes in the Monograph Fund will be of value and 
interest to the study of linguistics. The Himalayan 
dialects dealt with by Mr. Grahame Bailey are dying out, 
and in the near future would not be available for study 
unless collected now. The valuable essays on Indonesian 
Linguistics by the distinguished Swiss scholar, Professor 
Brandstetter, have been translated into English by 
Mr. Otto Blagden, and it is hoped that this will make 
them more generally known. In your name I offer our 
best thanks to these gentlemen. 

Some years ago, in 1902, the Society started a fund for 
archmological exploration in India, The interesting dis- 
coveries made on the estate of Mr. Peppé at Birdpur, 
where the Piprahwa stupa was opened, encouraged 
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Mr. Peppé and the Council to think that another spot in 
close proximity might yield some further Buddhist 
remains, So fresh work was undertaken, this time, 
however, without success, and Mr. Peppé kindly returned 
the Society practically all the money advanced for the 
work. The balance of the Fund is being used to start the 
preliminary excavations at the historic Nalanda site, 
under the able guidance of Dr. Spooner, and we shall 
await the result with great interest. 

This year's School Medal has been won by J. R. Hassell, 
of Denstone College, for a really brillinnt essay on the 
Kmperor Baber. Two years ago Denstone College 
competed for the first time, and then carried off the 
meal, We congratulate Mr. Hibbert, the head master, 
on the second success of his school, It shows how well 
advised the Council were when they enlarged the circle 
of competitors. 

The suggestion of the Council to fill only five vacancies 
will, I feel sure, meet with the approval of the meeting, 
When the new rules as to elections to the Council were 


passed a few years ago one of the chief ideas was to have 


as far as possible an equal number of new members of the 
Council each year, Various causes have made the retire- 
ments higher this year than the average, while next year 
they will be munch below it, If the present pee taaget i. 
accepted the difference will be duly adjusted.” We 

fortunate that, though the War affects us oaicsatty | " 
does not make very great differenee in the scope of our 
operations and our working arrangements. We are so 
situated that we do not depend, as do most educational 
institutions of the country, on the younger men. We can 
mobilize our “Old Guard”, and can appeal to them in 
these days of stress to make more strenuous efforts than 
usual. I believe the etfect of the War will be to increase 
materially the influence and importance of Societies like 
ours. There is no doubt that one result of the War will 
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be that the relations between India and ourselves will be 
of 4 much more intimate nature. The War has shown 
the extraordinary loyalty of India, Not that I ever 
doubted it. But certainly the way in which all classes in 
India have shown that they consider that the common 
cause in whieh we are engaged and which they might 
have considered, in other circumstances, as more our own, 
proves that they have understood that to them also it is 
a matter of life and death to maintain their independence 
as part of our great Empire. Consequently we shall 
have to show that we are fully aware of the fact that 
they are now in every way an integral part of the 
Empire, as much as Canada, Australia, or South Africa. 
Whenever our international relations are fixed the 
interests of India should be as prominently kept in view 
as those of any other part of our Empire. To show you 
how this works out, I may mention that a volume has 
been published quite lately that is not only one of the most 
remarkable literary productions of recent times, but. is of 
great significance. That is the Homage to Shakespeare. 
In that “ Homage ",in which almost all civilized countries 
participate, we have a very remarkable testimony by the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore, of which our members should 
take cognizance. I believe there is also a Burmese 
testimony to Shakespeare, That again shows that 
literary men in India wish to be considered as sharing 
in the heritage of our own literary great men, 

I was pleased to hear Mr, Vincent Smith express 
optimistic views on the MSS. treasures still to be found 
in India, This leads me to say that we have been pleased 
to weleome back Sir Aurel Stein, who is again in this 
country, after accumulating many treasures in further 
exploration in Turkestan. We shall be very much 
interested to hear from him what he has discovered. 

The Report was adopted, and the recommendations of 
the Council as to the election of officers were approved, 
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THE PRESIDENT announced his gift to the Society of the 
first bound volume of a publication regularly issued by 
the Maharani of Bhavnagar for the purpose of explaining 
the course of the War to the masses in Kathiawad; and 
he read the letter of Her Highness sending him the 
volume. 


PRESENTATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS GOLD MEDAL 

At a meeting of the Society on June 6, 1916, with 
Lord Reay in the chair, Mr. Charles Roberts, M.P. 
(Comptroller of the Household and late Under-Secretary 
for Indin), presented the Public Schools Gold Medal to 
J. R. Hassell, of Denstone College, and prizes to other 
competitors. 

The following were elected members of the Society -— 

Mr. Mohammad Narul Huq Chaudhury. 
Mr. Jagmanderlal Jaini. 
Lieutenant E, 5. Sowerby, B.A.M.C. 

Two nominations were approved for election at the next 
General Meeting. 

THe PRESIDENT, after paying high tribute to the great 
work and foresight of Earl Kitchener, news of whose 
death in the loss of H.M.S. Hampshire had just been 
received, welcomed Mr. Roberts, who had most readily 
responded to his invitation to make the presentation. 

Mr. Cuarces Rouverts, M.P., after associating himself 
with the remarks of the President respecting the loss the 
Empire had sustained by the death of Lord Kitchener, 
thanked the Society for the high honour done him in 
inviting him to present the Medal. He was not quite 
certain he would have responded with the promptitude of 
which Lord Reay had spoken if he had known how 
distinguished had been the speakers on previous occasions 
—administrators who had spent their whole lives in 
India or who had oceupied the most exalted positions 
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there. He had only breathed for a comparatively short 
period the ampler ether and diviner air of the India 
Office, and they must make allowances for any short- 
comings on his part. But he could at least claim to take 
a deep and permanent interest in Indian life, while long 
ago he did teach history, though the amount of Indian 
history he taught would not probably qualify him to 
speak according to the high standard of that learned 
Society. 

He must respectfully compliment the Society on the 
success of the Medal scheme, which seemed to him well 
devised for its purpose. There were some thirty Public 
Schools now included in the scheme, but having regard to 
the difficulties the schools were suffering at the present 
time owing to the shortage of statls, to the claims of the 
eadet corps, and other distractions of the War, they could 
not expect to have the same number of competing essays 
as under the peaceful conditions of earlier occasions, On 
the other hand, the Society had every reason to be satiated 
with the high standard of the essays which had been sent 
in. He wonld also like to congratulate them on the 
choice of a subject forthe competition. It was appropriate 
for times when we had much in mind the gallant part 
played by India in the War. He would like to have the 
pleasure of quoting again a saying of the American 
observer (Captain Mahan)—“The testimony to the 
uprightness and efficiency of Great Britain's Imperial 
rule given by the strong adherence and support of India 
and the Dominions was a glory exceeding that of pitched 
battle and overwhelming victory.” It was fitting that at 
such a time the attention of the competitors should be 
drawn toa great man not of our own race who played 
a signal part in Indian history. He noticed that on one 
previous occasion the Head Master of the successful 
school explained that he had very little difficulty in 
drawing and keeping the attention of his boys to the 
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achievements of men of our own race, such os Clive and 
Warren Hastings, But when it came to the tangled 
paths of Hindu and Mahomedan dynasties, and to un- 
familiar names difficult to pronounce, and to dates: which 
could not always be very precisely stated, it was not to be 
wondered at if schoolboys failed to be deeply interested. 
But it was only half the battle to know about Clive and 
Hastings; they must know about the people among whom 
they had worked. It was no doubt one of the aims of 
the Society to break down race prejudices bred of 
ignorance and to diffuse that knowledge which was 
necessary before sympathy and just appreciation could 
spring up, For that purpose it seemed to him that one 
very good way of clearing the path through the tangle of 
unfamiliar names and events was to study a great man 
and his personality, and to get it vividly and in detail 
before our eyes, 

From this point of view a better choice could not have 
been made than that of a study of the Emperor Baber. 
There was a very readable introduction thereto in Lane 
- Poole’s handbook, and in the translation of the Memoirs _ 
by Leyden and Erskine they had a storehouse of the 
personal details and incidents on which the life of history 
so much depended. Everyone who had looked into the 
Memoirs felt how vivid was the portraiture of events, and 
the secret of this was to be found in the advice which 
Baber addressed to his son to “write unaffeetedly with 
clearness, using plain words, avoiding the desire to show 
off his attainments”. The fact was that Baber had an 
eye for reality, a desire to see things as they really were. 
He would like to suggest to the competitors that now 
they had made the acquaintance of Baber as a man they 
should look at the series of paintings of the time of Akbar 
in manuscript at the British Museum referred to in 
Lane Poole’s introduction. That series of beautiful and 
tiost agreeable pictures brought him most vividly before 
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the eyes. By studying them the competitors might 
perhaps learn the lesson, which historians were coming 
more and more to recognize, that a larwe part of history— 
sometimes the most valuable part—was to be fonnd. not 
in the pages of printed books, but in pictures, in 
documents, in topography, and generally in what was 
called illustrative material. In those pictures they would 
see what Baber looked like: there was evidently a fixed 
tradition of his personal appearance, and he was repre- 
sented with attractive features and vivacious and very 
wideawake eyes. They saw him fighting in the cap of 
mail referred to in the Memoirs, the horses with war 
harness, the standards made of the tails of mountain 
sheep, the warriors carrying queer long matchlocks ; 
they saw curly trumpets and the Feringhi ordnance, 
which was fired as much as sixteen times in one day and 
carried 1,600 yards. They ‘saw Haber hunting the 
rhinoceros with bows and arrows—an unconvincing form 
of sport, but it seems to have occurred—they saw the 
planting of his gardens with beautiful flowering shrubs ; 
and they saw one of the famous wine parties, the painter 
having taken pains to remove the grossness which in one 
or two cases was frankly acknowledged in the translation 
of the Memoirs. They got pictures to illustrate the birds, 
plants, trees, and animals of which Baber spoke in his 
account of Hindustan; for instance, they had a portrait 
from life of the great bat which Baber describes as one of 
the birds of Hindustan. In all these pictures, in spite of 
the gap of 400 years, the great Turki or Tartar prince 
of the early sixteenth century was brought as clearly 
before our eyes as Henry VIII or Queen Elizabeth, : 

Baber was not only a very vivid personality, but was 
very human, Whatever might be the truth as to his 
giving up his life for his son, that story could not have 
got into currency except in reference to a man who had 
very warm affection for his family. The story of his 
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wine-drinking had also its human interest. They saw 
that he had a real struggle to get away from the straight 
path of his early upbringing. He gave way to the 
“strong lurking inclination to wander in that desert”, 
and his wandering was unedifying. He meant to give it 
up at the age of 40, but got a little belated in his good 
intentions. Yet in the crisis against Rana, Sanga—his 
formidable opponent from Rajputana—when his people 
were wavering and it was very necessary to stimulate 
them, there came a moral reforination. He had the will 
and self-inastery to abandon his habit of wine-drinking, 
to break up the illicit gold and silver goblets whieh his 
Firman describes us the “ornaments of the assembly of 
wickedness’, and to distribute the fragments to the poor. 
He owns that he had “much difficulty in reconciling 
himself to that desert "—the desert this time of penitence 
and not of indulgence—but he had the resolution never- 
theless to persevere, and he seemed to have done so to the 
end. Jt was easy to make strictures on a vice which was 
not uncommon in his time and in his race. But that part 
of the British public which in the greater crisis of our 
time had not lad the self-mastery to follow his later 
example were nob in a strong position to assert their 
moral superiority over the Tartar prince. 

Mr. Roberts next dwelt upon the vigour, active-minded- 
ness, and foree of character of this great man who from 
the unpromising vicissitudes of his youth rose to the 
signal achievements of his manhood. The story looked 
like one of mere good fortune coming at the end; but it 
had been well said that fortune was no more than the 
name of our hidden good or bad qualities, It might be 
difficult to remember how often he lost and won or tried 
to win the Chieftainship of Samarkand: but through 
these vicissitudes he wrote in one of his poems that he 
must put his trust only in his own soul, There was not 
anyhow anything else to trust to amid the seramble for 
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chieftainships that went on in what is now a province of 
Russian Turkestan. He advised his son to exert himself 
“strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs, for 
indolence and ease sit ill with royalty". He swam every 
river he came across, including the Ganges, and he spent 
Ramazan, the month of fasting, in a different locality 
every year of his life. As a soldier he carefully watched 
the diseipline and efficiency of his army. He was in 
advance of his age in the use he made of the new Feringhi 
artillery. He protited by his early defeats at the hands 
of the Uzbegs, who drove him finally south of the Hindu 
Khush, for he used the tactics which defeated him with 
good effect in the victories he won in India. And so 
when he finally started on his great adventure with his 
12,000 men to meet Sultan Ibrahim with his army of 
100,000 men and 1,000 elephants, he wrote in a well- 


known sentence that he “placed his foot on the stirrup of 


resolution and his hands on the reins of confidence in 
God". It is easy to see from the Memoirs that it was 
his own strength of will when everyone else was wavering 
which gave him his Indian victories, Again, he resisted 
the temptation to be a mere raider and plunderer. He 
does not seem to have loved the people he conquered. 
He has left unflattering comments on them, but, after all, 
he paid them the compliment of wishing permanently to 
govern them. That resolution fixed a great dynasty in 
the north of India, though it would have given him 
a shock to have known the name history would attach to 
it, considering his poor opinion of the Mongols. On the 
other hand, he was not an organizer of administration 
except in the Army; there is no trace of genius in his 
civil administration, though his organization of posts on 
the road between Delhi and Kabul may just be mentioned. 
Theirs was a learned Society, and he must not get on 
‘disputable ground. But when one read the story of some 
of the distinguished soldiers and rulers who had fought 
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and governed in India in the past he could not refrain 
from asking himself whether our military system in India 
did leave sufficient scope for the power of initiative and 
the soldierly qualities of the great men whom the peoples 
of the East and the peoples of India from time to time 
produced, 

In presenting the Medal Mr. Roberts congratulated the 
winner on his brilliant essay, and expressed a hope he 
would not be content with the prize, but would use the 
knowledge he had gained as a clue to carry him further 
into the fascinating world of the East, He also presented 
the book prize to Mr. F. P. D. Seott, of Eton, and 
Mr. C. J. Radeliffe, of Haileybury. The fourth prize- 
winner, Mr, C. G. Burge, of Shrewsbury School, being 
with his regiment, was unable to be present. 

Tue Rev, F. Hrmexr, Head Master of Denstone 
College, said that when he attended a similar function 
two years ago Lord Reay pointed out that it was an 
occasion of special interest, for it was the first year in 
which all the schools represented at the Head Masters’ 
Conference were permitted to compete, the privilege 
having been previously confined to a few of the great 
schobls. The great publie sehools of this eountry had 
very great responsihilities, educational, national, and 
imperial, and they deserve to have corresponding privileges, 
He believed that when the future gave its verdict as 
to the way in which they had carried out their work and 
had prepared for the supreme crisis of these times, the 
verdict would be that they had splendidly realized their 
responsibilities and splendidly justified their privileges, 
and had set the other schools a splendid example. Three 
years ago the Royal Asiatic Society decided in its wisdom 
to widen the scope of the competition, and he need not 


‘say how very much the schools concerned appreciated the 


great honour of inclusion, Referring to the eclamant 
demand for réform in the public school curricula, and 
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to a letter in the Times of that morning urging that 
more attention should be paid to history and science, he 
mentioned that both Hassell and his predecessor from 
Denstone two years ago were on the Science side of 
the school. The winner of two years ago applied for 
a commission on the outbreak of the War, and was at once 
accepted. He had done excellent service in France, where 
he was wounded, and now he was in service in Egypt. 
He was sorry to say that he was in hospital, but he 
was sure that his thoughts would be with them that 
afternoon. 

Tut PrResipext said that what they had just heard of 
the Denstone winner of two years ago reminded him 
of a saying attributed to Disraeli. Asked if he had read 
au certain work of fiction he replied: “No, I don't read 
novels, I write them.” ‘The winner of the Medal two 
years ago might also say: “I have not read lately historical 
works, but I have been helping to make history since 
joining the Army,” Allusion had been made to the strugele 
going on in the restless educational world respecting the 
perennial controversy between the classical and modern 
side. ‘The demand for Science teaching had been put 
forward very vigorously by Professor Ray Lankester, 
amony others, but he did not suppose that even he would 
impugn the right of the Royal Asiatic society to assist in 
promoting the study of the history of the Indian Empire. 
No one could deny now that knowledge of Indian history 
was absolutely essential for the rising generation. He 
hod read Hassell's essay with the greatest pleasure. The 
adjudicators must have had a difficult task in deciding 
between the merits of some of the essays. 

He fully concurred in the observation of Mr. Roberts 
that history ought to be taught by pictures and monuments 
and other illustrations as well as from books, It would 
be a good thing if the pictures to which Mr, Roberts had 
referred could find their way to the cinema sereen, The 
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cinema had become such a means of instruction that 
instead of having the very silly and sometimes by no 
means innocuous scenes depicted, it ought to be used 
to illustrate the history and work of our great Empire 
and for other instructive purposes. 

He could not conceive a more interesting study than 
that of Baber, who might be said to represent many 
human virtues as well as many human vices. In some 
respects his personality was very attractive, and when we 


think of the age in which he lived we cannot fail to 


marvel at his extraordinary career. He was quite sure 
that if Baber had been living to-day he would have been 
fighting for the British Empire in Salonica, Mesopotamia, 
or France with the greatest vigour, and he would certainly 
not have accepted the senseless invitation to enter upon 
a “Holy War” in the interests of Germany, Baber's 
action in destroying the gold and silver goblets in a time 
of crisis could not fail to remind them of the action of our 
King and Queen in deciding to abstain from the use of 
alcohol in the critical circumstances of these times. Their 
Majesties had been most strenuous in their response to 
the call of this great hour, and never had the rulers of 
any country carried out more fully the advice of Baber 
to his son to exert himself strenuously to meet every 
situation, since indolence and ease sit ill with Royalty. 
He agreed with Mr. Roberts that we must face the 
question of what we could do in every way to utilize the 
great military resources which were evidently latent in 
India. We had seen how readily the Princes and Chiefs 
of India had offered their swords and had joined with 
us in this great ficht. It would be our duty after the 
War to consider carefully by what means we could further 
develop that military capacity. 

Every year it gave him greater pleasure to be present 
at this ceremony. The times which were before us would 
make it incumbent on the younger generation to worthily 
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fill the place of those who were falling in the defence 
of the liberties of Europe. Of all the sad results of the 
War the most lamentable was the loss of so many 
promising young lives. The best homage we could pay. 
to the memory of the fallen would be that of strenuous 
individual effort on the part of their surviving comrades, 
For our great Empire a future was in store of the simple 
life and the religious life, with more spontaneous obedience 
to the decrees of God. Only in that way would Great 
Britain and the Empire emerge from the struggle 
regenerated and stronger than we had ever been before. 
He coneluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Roberts, 
which was heartily accorded. 
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XVII 
ON THE SARADA ALPHABET 
By Sm GEORGE GRIERSON, E.C.LE., M.B.A.S. 


HE earliest account of the Sarada alphabet with which 
I am acquainted is that contained in Leech’s 
“Grammar of the Cashmeeree Language “ in the JASB., 
vol. xiii, pp. 399 tf, 1844. Leech gives the forms only 
of the vowels and of the simple consonants, and does not 
deal with the combinations of consonants with vowels or 
with conjunct consonants. As the subject is one of some 
interest, I here give complete tables, showing not only 
the simple vowels and consonants, but also all possible 
combinations of these, as they oceur in this alphabet. 
The characters have all been written for me by my friend 
Mahamahdpadhyaya Pandit Mukunda Rama Sastri of 
Srinagar, and may therefore be accepted with the fullest 
confidence. Two plates illustrating the alphabet were 
published by Burkhard in his edition of the Kasmir 
Sakuntali (Vienna, 1884), but I think it will be found 
that the following tables are much more complete. 

The Sirada alphabet is based on the same system as 
that of the Nagari alphabet. It is most nearly related to 
the Takri alphabet of the Panjab Hills’ and to the Landd, 
or “clipped ", alphabet of the Pafjab, and through them 


} i See JRAS. LM, pp. 67 if 
mAs 1016. 44 
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to the Gurmukhi alphabet, but, unlike them, and like 
Nagari, it puts the letters ea and ha at the end of the 
alphabet, and not after the vowels, Kashmir is called 
the Sérada-ksetra, or holy land of the yoddess Sirada, 
and this is no doubt the origin of the name of the 
alphabet, although Elinslie, in his Kdshmiri Voeabwary 
(London, 1872), av. Sharadd, mentions a tradition that it 
is 80 called in honour of one Saradinandana, who is said 
to have first reduced the Kashmiri language to writing. 

In India proper, when the alphabet is written down, it 
is usually preceded by the invocation Oi namuth siddhazis, 
Om, reverence, established! In Kashmir a slightly 
different formula of invocation is employed, viz. Oi 
svasti ghar siddhari, Om, hail! one, established, As 
regards the word ékay, one, it is a curious fact that, 
while, in writing the invocation, the words dm, svesti. 
and siddhe. are fully written out—thus, @T, efe. 
and fa¥—the word ghar: is not written, Instead we 
have the mystic sign sre, which is named in Kashmiri 
ok™ sar gor, and is read as ékarn, So that what is 
written in the Saradé character is at efa -re fae 
read as dvi svasti #hami siddhami. The traditional 
explanation of this is as follows: In order to master the 
theory of mantras in Kashmiri Saivism, it is necessary to 
learn the meaning or power of each letter composing 
a mantra, or the mdirkd-cakra. Each letter of the 
alphabet represents some mystic object. The vowels 
represent the various suttis, the twenty-five consonants 
from ta to me represent the twenty-five lower fattves, 
and the other letters the higher tativas, while ksa 
represents the prdna-bija or Life-seed. In this way the 

‘Ch Bihler, On the Origin of the Indian Hrdhma Alphabet, p. 20 
(Vienna, 1805), and Hoernle, on “The * Unknown Languages’ of 
Eastern Turkistin", JRAS. 1911, p.450. Bahler translates siddham, 
auece sa. 


x A fall account of the Mdirbd-cakra will be found in Kettnarija's 
imMaitrorinarsins, ii, 7, translated in the Jndian Thowsht Series, No. UL. 
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letter a represents the jidna-sakti, It also indicates the 
Supreme (anuftara) and Solitary (aula = kwléttirna) 
Siva, The sign vm is composed of three parts, The 
horizontal line — represents the letter a, i.e. also Siva ; 
the two perpendicular strokes |! represent the other 
vowels, and also the duties; and the two curved marks 
~ ¢ represent a plough (fala), and henee all the 
consonants, which are called by grammarians “heal”. The 
whole sign therefore represents all the vowels plus the 
consonants, or, in other words, the entire alphabet. On 
the mystical side it also represents Siva plus all the 
faktis and tattvas, ie. Siva and all his developments in 
the way of so-called creation. 

In the Kashmiri name ok” sar gor, ok” means “one”, 
“non-dual"; sam is a contraction of sarivittva, or con- 
dition of para samvit, the Supreme Experience ; and gor 
is for gér#, it has been inquired inte (and therefore 
understood). With siddham added the whole means 
“the supreme monist experience has been mastered (for 
it has been established in the @gamas)". Ekari siddhavi 
has the same meaning. 

A less mystical interpretation has been kindly given to 
nie by Professor Barnett. He points out that the siddharn 
is probably derived from the first sifra of the Katantra, 
which runs siddhé varnasamamndayah, ie. “the traditional 
order of the letters is established (as follows)”, and that 
this grammar was, over 4 thousand years ago, the most 
popular handbook in Northern India! and the Buddhist 
regions of Central Asia. The mark ~me is evidently 
one of the sacred symbols used at the commencement or 
end of any important writing, such as are referred to by 
Btihler on p. 85 of his Indische Palaeographie, and has 
practically the force of a sign of punctuation. A not 

1 When I was in India its use in Northern India seems to have been 


confined to Eastern Bengal, where I studied it with the local Pundits. 
In the rest of Bengal the Magdhabodha was in general use. 
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very dissimilar sign will be found at the end of the plate 
facing p. 281 of vol. ii of Rajéndra Lala Mitra's Notices 
of Sanakrit Manuseripts (CBD. Taking this sign as 
one of punctuation, it would be natural to mark this first 
division-point by mentally interjecting ékari, as a distant 
echo of the numbering of the first sfitra of the Katantra, 
and in course of time the word @urh would hecome 
petrified, the meaning would be forgotten, and a new 
mystical meaning given to it. 

In those parts of Northern India with which I am 
acquainted there are, except in the Pafijab, no special 
names for the various letters. @ a is called a-hara, 
% ka is called ka-hara, and so on. In tho Gurmukhi 
alphabet, used in the Pafijab, it is different. Here the 
vowels have each its own name, Thus, initial @ a is 
called d@ird, non-initial T @ is called d-kannda, and so on, 
The consonants are also named by enunciating each twice - 
and doubling the consonant mentioned the second time. 
Thus @ ka is called kaka, @ kha is called khakkha. 
and $0 on. 

In the schools of Kashmir this Panjab system is carried 
much further. Every vowel form and every consonant 
has its separate individual name. Most of these names 
have no definite meaning apart from this connotation, 
and, as names of Ietters, do not seem to have been 
invented on any regular system. Even each syllable. of 
Or. svasti, and of siddhayi, and the sign “wre for deazii, 
has its own name. I give these names in the following 
tables, written in the Nagari and Sirada characters, 
with a transliteration into the Roman character, As 
these names are not Sanskrit, but are in the Kashmiri 
language, the system of transliteration followed jx that 
which is applied to Kiishmiri, and which differs slightly 
from the transliteration of the corresponding Niaeari or 


Sirada letters when used for Sanskrit. 
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When u is added to a conjunct consonant ending in ra 
it takes the follow: ing ¢ forms : — 


he 


[ | 
| Kishmiril name in ) | eee 
a] Nagari. ; Kiishmiri nome in Roman. 


si radii. 


| Nagar 





Roman 





¥ | aT4 a Zates ait W kde ka dutarikh khurt kr 
veal 3 | 7, afa gq qgatca qug khint kha dutarikh khiwrt 


ilieru 


| 
aT 7 gaica att WT gagar ga dutarikh bhiuri 


| qr 





And so on. 

Compare the forms for fora, dkra, gra below. Duturibh 
is the name of mm when it is the second member of a 
conjunct. 

The usual form of non-initial @ is a straight horizontal 
line, thus 9, suspended from the consonant, as in A/a in 
the table on p. 13, Other examples are Wf ghii and 3 ci, 
called respectively gis ga ar khiir® ghit and tsatuy tsa 
ar khiir tsi, the sign itself being called ar Mart, 
Those letters which take the lower part of the initial 
form of w also take the lower part of the initial form of 
initial @ GH, named wipal ba ti instead of ar khiir’. So 
also does the letter rw, Unlike the aksuras with 1, these 

[fo meat Meet pape 


When @ is added t to a conjunct consonant ending in rv 
it takes the following forms :— 





4 2 Kashmiri name (Nigari | Kashmiri name (Roman 
i 2 character). character), 














| a 

keri | oe alam afta wr hiv ka dutarikh ar khiivt 

| SSF pene 

kere | sf | my, afm y qgaica aT ; khint kha dutarikh oar 
| as q khitr® khra. 


| Nagart. 


And so on, 
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aksaras with @ have, except ra, no special name. The 
descriptive spelling out is a sufficient name. 'Thus— 









































I z = hishmiri name (Nigar Kashmiri name (Roman 
A = = character), character). 
ka | a Sila See Ae aT aT a lov kahas tal wopnel Od a 
gt) qf WI Tea a as aT SS gagar gahas tal witpal ba a 
pha 37 | afirs Se a4 204 = ciieh if zahas tal wopal 
| as bat tb 
ma % RH QT gfe req aa aH kidna phuti aches tal 
| | a &  wipal ba i 
dit | S| Q FS Fee Ae Te aT S| dud dahas tal wipalbad 
@ @ JF Waaeaaa aH ats tow talus tal wopal ba G 
oht| & | & arfa S84 A4 A0S ATS biiyé bakes tal wipal ba ti 
so) MY GWAC WE A aT TS slitkar shthas tal wipal 
| | ba 
ra | = FZ Tat ati & (Waza) ra ar khard rit 





Consuxct Consonants 

The following is a list of conjunct consonants. Their 
names are based on their component parts, the first 
member being put into the dative, governed by tal, below. 
Thus kha is ealled kav kahas tal kov ha, ie. kv ka under 
kéy ka, or ka under ka; hea is called kev kahaa tal tadiwe 
ted, i.e. tsdfuy tsa under kiv ka, or ca under ka; and so on: 

When ya is the second member of a conjunct consonant 
it takes the form «., which is named 7JaftT@ shutarikh. 
Thus, @ kya is written 3), and is called @1q a >Jafca 
hiv ka shutarikh kya, and so on for the others. 

When ra is the second member of a conjunct consonant 
it takes the form a, which is named gaft@ dutarikh. 
Thus, % Ara is written 3, and is named Slat & qafta = 

» dv ka dutarikh kra, and so on for the others. 
mas. 1916, 45 


ELE | 


| 


oman, 


Kefour 
Kelsua 
ievice 
hewn 
iene 
kta 
Aefayer 
Keira 
felrya 
ktva 
jet hc 
kethoaya. 
kevuca 
knvyen 
pa 
kena, 
Ieyer 
hey 
Fovnipee 
kia. 
Kew 
Keavaypee 
heart 
kana 
Reya 


aba 


A4daG9nndomg aA eae AMAM Had Gao Niigari. 


ay ES oe re 4 OH YA aH ay tH ca SM OY SH SH ah oy Sarnda. 
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Roman. 


Ieee. 
khra 


i7inen 
(pelea 
gehen 
(price 
cic 
qa 
fit 
gra 
grye 
qe 


gh 
gqhnya 
ghana 
ghya 
qhra 


tue 
nAte 
fukbyen 
nktya 
Titov 
Tuleipen 
ikea 
jikeve 


Nigar. 


ag ga940 AH Ane ada AagN A GQ 


dq 2 34 4 YY wt a 


| Romun. 


jilchve 
fuccla pet 
rekeha ya 


Tat 


ngya 


aaplee 


jeghe yen 


ighra 
ight 


veep rin 


‘Wie 
qu Tiel 


Ty 


cor 
cchut 
coer 
eva 
Cruel 

oye 


core 


cha 


charet 


jga 
ya 


14 ag «ad dud de Aaa ag a 4 


4232 om ty aay A at Wa B/E 3 Ove (OE Saga Ga Sarada, 





| Roman. 


pha 
jie 
pia 
yiya 
pre 
jya 
ra 


jud 


heat 
HOWE 
heyet 
Relies 

vipa 
win 


nye 


ffrt 
tii 
tthe 
tpa 
fy 


thya 


Hira 


cleper 
dg yet 


Nigar, 


daddddag 


CCR CHC: Cac Mm, Mie Uc Mesc Mc My e 


tia gaa o 


Ao of MY oy 


ja wy A 
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PF 
Silva, 








Roman, 


dah 
dephirie 
dja 
dja 
TT 
dda 
daha 
dane 
aya 
ret 


dhya 


dhva 


nga 


| fea 





Gers 49 00 (et ong ag nn 


nther 


mehiapes 


nthya 1 


net 
wel yee 
nadre 
neleryit 
nel lice 
wel fiat 

Nye 


PeAbOe 





Niiguri, 


wl AY Sal StH Malet] AY ol sel ail 


a 4 


4aq@adaddddada 


| Sarwdli. 


O3 AL Xf aipot pod God oh coh Od AL ok (Bt pon ten got ft eh got tan at 


| 


Homan, 


HIME 
ee 
Ame 
aye 


LUE 


thee 
thre 
tte 
Piper 
reyes 
Pevet. 
fPfece 
Pa 
fra yee 
put 
rpra 
fave 
Pyeyet 
Pict 
fra 
cry 
foe 
fave 


tere 


(siya 


aire 


APAAAHHARaAAAP HUA AH A aa D 24444 | Ninn 


| Sairacdii, ee 
Er] 


| 


696 


| Roman. 


lime 
thayen 


dga 
dghia. 
dghira. 
dd 
dd ya 
dadhua 
ddliya 
dna 
dha, 
clu 
dblvya 
cdma 
dyes 
ara 
arya 
diva 
dvya 


dina 
dhinya 
dhana 
dhya 
dhra. 
dhrya 
ttlva 


g§eGg9e HARM AKAM A A 4 faq | Nagari. 


Set yea 5d Oey a Oley ay (UM AM CET et a1 att get oft dnt an fins pay get ST SAT 2H SE 
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Siradil, 


| Roman. 


qian, 
nla 
niya 
wird 
nile 
nad 
quira 
mel teat 


| gelleret 


nna 
pa 
npra 
nphu 
Te 
myo 
nra 
n8c 
nec 


pia 

playa 
pm 
ppa 
pia 
rue 
pla 


Niigari. 


Aas MAaA AAA HANA AA DA Si 
AN aH gk yet py Pa BH 


add HF Au Bo 
Se SS 48 5 us 


5 rae 
SiLrieli, 


Homan. 


haha 
bna 
bha 
bb hic 

bbivye 
Frayen 
bra 


bua 


bhna 
bhya 
bhure 
bhva 


ETL 
mp 
TL 
TLEME 
mibhie 
mn 


Wi yee 


Nigar. 


Ayedgna Reeey aoe eame Ady Fas 


ih eae se AS Bey Joy (ey ot yy yyy py ats 45 ud | Sarada, 
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rpha th = reitil | | ate a 6 
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Be  « a ee eee 
moot: | oe) a 6 6 | A Ae 
sro A ¥y sma AW y : hina = 3&8 
ative | y | SIL YL Wy ac | wee = i 
athe S2 eet aH | ime @ & 
ariel a H aya. a i | feaypen c4 A 
nyo weH¥ | wa BW YF ira F&F & 
an eT OF" som | ¥, | hides = 5 
spin ey wher se 4 dies a 
NUMERALS 


= ie Bret cara) “Was ea] por 
Bonisa| Nagart. | Sirada rh Kashmiri | Kashmiri | Trans 




















(Nagart). | (Saradia), | literation. 
_— 4 ee 
alo | we ary | akh 
2 > 3 ae | ats| refi 
3 a Pl es tre 
4 y | * az Bf | tear 
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APPENDIX 
THE ALPHARET 18 Salva Mysticism 


As very little is known regarding the mystic character 
attributed to the letters of the alphabet in Kashmir 
Saivism, I have obtained the following account of this 
complicated subject from Mah&mshopadhy iva Pandit 
Mukunda Rima Sastri. It was written by him in 
Sanskrit, and it is so full of technical terms of and 
references to Saiva philosophy that only an expert in 
the subject could interpret it. Professor Barnett has 
most. kindly come to my rescue, and the following 
translation is from his competent hand. Everyone who 
is interested in this branch of mysticism will be grateful 
to him for the care and labour that he has expended in 
order to guide us Inymen through a maze of considerable 
intricacy. Additions and notes by Professor Barnett 
himself are enclosed between square brackets. 

The account is interesting from another point of view. 
It contains a quotation from a hitherto unknown treatise, 
the Mahd-naya-rakasa. The importance of this work 
consists in the fact that it was not written in Sanskrit, 
but in an old form of Prakrit from which apparently 
modern Kashmiri is descended, The passage quoted is 
tantalizingly short, but I am endeavouring to obtain 
a copy of the complete work, which promises to throw 
much light on the disputed question as to what form of 
Prakrit was current in North-Western India in ancient 
Limes. 


[ Vote, —According to the Agamas, Paramésvara hy the 
agency of his Sakti stirs up the Bindu (also called Siva- 
tattva, Kundalini, Suddha-mayi i, Kutila, Sabda-brahma, 
Sabda-tattva, ete.). The Bindu is the insentient material 
cause whence in consequence of this disturbance arise the 
six Adhvans (viz. the Mantra, Pada, Varna, Bhuvana, 
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Tattva, and Kalé Adhvans); and it is the real substrate 
of all differences of condition (e.g. rise and dissolution 
of the cosmos) which are described as upddiis to the 
unconditioned Siva, The Bindu is a parigraha-gakti or 
“possessed Power” of Siva, but is in no sense identical 
with him. 

From the Bindu there emerges the Pranava, and from 
the latter the letters, forming the Varnidhvan, of which 
the consonants are lifeless bodies and the vowels their 
life; the combinations thereof form eighty-one words, 
the Padidhvan, whence are produced eleven spells, the 
Mantridhvan. The Varnas, Mantras, and Padas together 
form the Védas and Agamas. 

The Tattvidhvan is composed of the Bindu or Siva- 
tattva, the Sadfdiva-tattva (an efflux from the Bindu 
without change in the equipoise of the Powers of Action 
and Will in Paramésvara), Mahéévara-tattva or Livara- 
tattva (when Will is depressed and Action intensified in 
the Bindu), and Suddha-vidyi-tattva (when the reverse 
is the case), 

Some identify the Siva-tattva with the Nada, and the 
Sakti-tattva with the Bindu. But the Pauskarigama 
states clearly that the Bindu is as described above, and 
that it is that whence the “complex of sound”, na@ddtmila 
yoqauh, arises immediately, in which it moves, and into 
which it dissolves (ii, 3).] 


THE UTTERANCE “ox? sair Gor’", AND ITS SIGN ~1re. 

The object of using this sign is this. In the first place 
the upper horizontal line — indicates the letter a, that is 
to say the Uppermost (anuffara), or Siva, transcending 
the Kula* and secondless (akula advaitasvaripa), The 


[' The Aula consists of Jira (individual soul), Prakriti (primal matter), 
space, time, ether, earth, water, fire, and air, The state of grace in 
which all these are conceived as one with Brahma or Siva is Kuldedra, 
On this basis is built up the Kaula or Kanlika cult, which differs from 





* af 
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two middle perpendicular lines indicate all the vowels from 


a onwards, while the two outer curved lines 9 ¢& represent 
a plough (ala), and therefore indicate all the consonants 
(hal), The whole sign me therefore indicates the totality 
of all the letters from a to A. 

Its utterance “ok* sam gér*".—olk", One, absolute, 
secondless ; savit, the principle of Consciousness (sarvit- 
fativa); ga, known by the Intuition of the Ego. Supply 
“by all”. This “One”, the Syllable indieating the 
peirndiice Brahma and ee as a unity, is established 
(siddha) in all mystic Agamas, The sense is: The 
Supreme Lord's secondless Power (Sakti), which consists 
of the Uppermost (Anuttara) and the Visarga, and (thus) 
begins with a and ends with da—which has the form of 
pure Consciousness, which contains in germ the whole 
universe, and in which the principles of being are perfectly 
comprehended—bestows transcendental power (siddhi), 
viz. enjoyment and salvation, 

In the various Agamas it is laid down that the Word- 
brahma (sabda-brahma), consisting of the ‘letters from 
a to ha,and having the form of a secondléas Consciousness, 
exists as the total universe. 

To this effect are two verses in the book Maha-naya- 
prokise, consisting of verses composed in very ancient 
vernacular, viz. : 


abla chutta vyapaka bédhdrani\ 
kulagata aheli atta quminat 

ganthi-cakka-ddidtra-vidhdirana | 
sinékariipa akkat vijay ine t 


the Sakta cult in being more gross (besides details of ritual, ete.). It is 
expounded in the Mahdnuirrdna-tantra, vii, 05 f., and elsewhere, ibid. :— 
and a plain unvarnished account of its ritual, in all ite nastiness, is given 
in Taronicarya's Aula-rehasyo, See alao the account in Vidvakdda, 
&¥. Auldedra, The speech of Bhairavinanda in Raéjattkhara’s Acrpiira-— 
maijari (Konow's tranal., p. 235) gives a good idea of the Kaula og 
others saw him. ] 
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The meaning of it is: akula, form transcending the 
Kula!; chutts, touching; vydpake, omnipresent ; biedfut- 
rani, seat of the rise of perception ; then /ulagata, 
éxisting in the Aula; ahali, ‘having the form of ahead, 
ie. of the consonants without a, this being a compound 
formed with the elision of the middle word (a-varyita-hal 
becoming a-hal), ic. being in the form of consonants, but 
being devoid of this a, which has the form of a definite 
line?; éatta, Power, the Power Ahala. 

Or again (we may derive ahalt thus): lati, she takes 
or pervades the letters a and fia, the first and the last 
sounds (of the alphabet), as she consists in utterance of 
the letters. 

Or again: ahal is she in whom there exists no hal, no 
eonsonant: seil. the Kundalini in the form of breath, not 
written down, only in the course of utterance. 

Gonthi-cakka-ddiutra-vididrana, shatterer of bonds, 
circles, and bases; qumina, murmuring, buzzing, as it 
were, let her make a noise, utter a sound. From her 
place the Ahala, scil. the Power consisting of the power 
of upward breath—shattering in her condition of uprising 
the bonds, cireles, and bases—opening a passage for herseli 
to rise aloft—shall reveal herself, becoming manifest in 
sound. [This refers to the Tantrie notion which identities 
Sakti with the Kundalini force resting coiled round the 
Linga in the mildid/itra of the microcosm.] 8d alclvat, 
although thus secondless in character; anétariipa, mani- 
fold: vijayiina, may she prosper! 

To the same effect (it is said) in the Amdivdsaya- 
trivsila, : 


yO ‘sou pordparak sintak sive earvagate mahain | 
apraméyo hy anantas ca vydpi sarvésvarésvarah 
lasydsli salud seltih sarvaesaltimayt para | 


! See the precoding footnote. 
[? Scil. the top horizontal line in the figure “PITRE. | 


= 
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wchayhanakriydivena sdivdika bahwalhd sthita w 
lasyd uditariipaya yé bhédah haryato gatah\ 
tin antas tu samdhrtya samarasyé fivé athita i 


“That Siva who is at once Higher and Lower, still, 
omnipresent, great, beyond scope of (logical) perception, 
and boundless, all-pervading, lord of all lords, possesses 
® congenital Higher Power which is constituted of all 
powers. Though One only, She exists in various forms as 
Will, Thought, and Action. The divisions which issue as 
products from Her when She is in the State of being. 
aroused, She when in equilibrium gathers together within: 
Herself, and (then) She rests in Siva.” 


The object of study being then the Power,as it is said in 
the Agamas: 


sthild visvatenur dévi sikema cinmatrarapini | 
pard nityédita Sinta brakmasattasvarapini i 


“The Goddess when gross forms the bedy of the 
universe; when subtile, She has only the form of spirit: 
Higher, Eternal is She called, still, essentially composed of 
the being of Brahma.” 


(The author of the Mayé-naya-prakiisa) thrice praises 
firstly the Goddess (mentioned) at the end (above) as being 
Higher, scil.in the words akula chutte vydpaka bodhdrani, 
next (the Goddess) in the subtile form, as both Higher and 
Lower, scil. in the words ulaguta ... vidhdrane > and 
then (the Goddess) in gross form, as Lower, scil. in the 
words anékaritpa : and (he means to say as follows): “She, 
though appearing in three forms, is one,” and “ may She 
be successful in Her essential nature of Selfhood, as 
identical with the Self: pervading the akula sphere; and 
acting as «rani (fire-stick), scil. mother, to perceptions, 
i.e, phenomena ; and manifold in form, though one, may she 
conquer! Essentially consisting in intinite manifestation, 








k 
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may She without check, by repulse of opponents, prosper 
insole monarchy, i.e. in empire ”," 

[The author then proceeds to expound in detail the 
theory of the revelation of the Power in the form of the 
letters, with which may be compared the Siva-sittra- 
vimarginf, ii, 1, 3, 7, and 19, ete., in the Kashmir Series of 


(! ‘The following extract from Shrinivas Ivengar’s translation of 
éca-sttra-rimariinl, in Indian Thought, vol. iil, p. 360, note, throws 
light on the subjects above dealt with, The spelling of Sanskrit words 
has been altered to agree with the system of transliteration used in this 
paper >— 

‘Para Sakti is the mother of the universe. She may ba conceived as 
Siva-dakti, the consciousness of Iivara. She is Consciousness, Pure, 
Universal, and Unlimited. Hence she ts Independence (svaceharnedia) ; 
she is the vibratory energy thatdrives the cosmos, Being consciousness, 
she is symbolized * by Light; as the light of the sun makes the whole 
world visible, so she makes cognition desire and muscular action visible 


to the man that exercises theee functions, ic, she makes him aware of 


them. Man in his own real nature is Siva, but attached to a body and 
mind, When these latter act, i.e. when cognition, etc., take place, she 
turne his attention on them and makes him identify himself with them. 
She is hence Maha-Maya, the great deceiver. She is also Mahi-Sakti, 
the driver of the cosmos; in this she is symbolized by Sound, the greatest: 
manifestation of energy outside us, As Sound symbolizes this aspect of 
her, individual sounds are the bodies, physical manifestations of parts 
of her, viz. ber attendant divinities, dévis, yOginis, Saktis, ete. By 
themselres, these sounds that constitute the mantras are merely, as it 
were, dead sound ; they become vitalized when one acquires mantravirys 
and makes the mantras charged with mystic power (Sakti). This is 
done by the “rousing” of Kundalint. Kundalini is Pari Sakti herself, 
or rather, a minified replica of her, residing in a man's body. In the 
ease of ordinary men, Kondalint is potential merely ; she resides in the 
shape of a serpent coiled round his heart, By the word ” heart.” is not 
meant the physiological organ, bat the centre of the body imagined 
os n hollow and filled with Akida. Akiéda is sound conceived not as 
sensation within the brain, but os an objective entity, Such an kin 
fills the inside of the body. In its centre, which is the heart, ‘the 
buddhi guba,' there isa dot of Light. It is the Siva, the representative 
of the supreme in the microcosm. As Siva's Saktisarrounds Him in the 
cosmos, so in man this dot of Light (bindu) is surrounded by the Sakti 
in the shape of the sleeping serpent. ‘ Churning” with the bindu makes 
the coiled serpent straight.”] 


* “Sembolized” is hardly adequate; ‘‘cosmically revealed, or 
embodied * would be nearer.—L. D. B. 
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Texts and Studies, with Mr. Shrinivas Iyengar's trans- 
lation (Indian Thought, vol. iii), and then he goes on to 
give the following account of the mystic significance of 
each letter, with which the curious reader may compare 
the exposition in Siva-sitra-vimarsini. p. 60 £,) 


A: the first element in the conception of the Uppermost 
Ego, perfect egoity essentially transcendental in 
hature. 

A: the sinking to rest in that same (perfect egoity), hence 


the Power of Joy, consisting in the combination | 


of two a's. 

I: the Power of Will, styled Aghora, consisting of an 
instinct towards external self-manifestation 
amidst the union consisting of the equilibrium 
of Siva. 

[: the same when mistress (iSitri) and. as it were, fallen 
to rest in the Self, henee composed of the 
combination of two i's. 

U: the Power of Thought in the form of an opening out 
(unméea) of a universe, while there is in (the 

‘ Power of) Will an instinet outwards. 

U: a condition revealing deficiency in the principle of 

Consciousness, owing to the excess of the object 

of thought, while this (Power of Thought) is still 

undivided like (the image) of a town in a mirror. 
the twofold Will reposing upon the realm of the 

Void touches the luminous principle (féjas) by 

the agency of the Power of Thought, it reveals 

itself in the sound like the lightning-flash and 
the lightning.* 

L,, L: when the same (Will) advances far in the realm of 
the Void, and owing to a certain deficiency of 
the Power of Thought assumes the form of wood 
and stone, it reveals’ itself in the same way 45 


' See note on next page. 
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the lightning-flash and lightning,’ by means of 
the sound JZ because of ite solid nature; hence 
these things (wood, ete.) are similarly eternal, 
because they sink to rest solely in the Self. The 
term “neuter” is applied, because (the | and ly 
are unable to generate any other radical letter 
(bija, a mystical letter forming the essential part 
of the spell of a deity), owing to their lack of 
instinet outwards. 

E: a triangular radical (bij) due to the predominance of 
the Uppermost whilst the Uppermost and Joy 
are proceeding in Will, (its triangular form 
being) because of the equilibrium of Will, 
Thought, and Action. 

Al: a prolongation owing to greater (vocalic ?) sound, as 
a result of the extreme extension of the same 
two (scil. the Uppermost, represented by a, and 
Joy, represented by @) in Will (the letter 7) and 
the Mistress (the 7), 

QO: having the form of an extension of the Uppermost 
and Joy, due to the desire for manifestation 
outwards, in the Power of Thought (when the 
latter is) in the condition in which the universe 
opens out into manifestation. 

AU: as this is an extreme prolongation of the same 
(vowel 6), it is a trident-radical letter (trisula- 
bija), because Will, Thought, and Action are 
distinct in it. 


(Ct, Siva-sdtra-cimeriial, p. 61, and n. 30, ibid. The note says: 
‘* As tho illumination (cidydtana) of the lightning-flash, io. the latter 
is slightly superior, so the same Will, taking the form of the letter Jf, is 
like the lightning-flash; the illumination of the latter, ie. a aligrht 
superiority (of the former), ia the #, and the sound A is the seed of 
Fire, consisting of radiance. ’ 

Similarly, Will when resembling the lightning-flash is 2; and 60 to 
speak tho illumination of the same, being slightly superior, is £, and the 
sound J, being solid of nature, is the seed of the Enrth.”] 
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AM: 4 Power-inspired intuition for the first time of the 
universe, 80 far (as it yet exists), as being the 
Bindu, because it consists of sensation. 

AHI: an intuition of the predominance of Power in the 
above-mentioned Uppermost (when the latter is) 
in unbroken union with the Power of Joy, (#0 
that the Uppermost and the Power of Joy are 
intuited) as being in the form of the Visarga. 


The Powers of the Supreme Lord are five; each of 
these Powers again is capable of a fivefold combination. 

Hence the A-series issuing from the Uppermost, the 
C-series arising from Will when in her essential form, 
the 7-series springing from the same Will when she is in 
the double form of being disturbed and not disturbed, the 
T-series, and P-series which arises from the opening out 
(of the Power so as to form n universe), have each tive 
members. Of these the presiding goddess of the A-series 
is Brihmi, that of the A-series is Mahésvari, and their 
essential nature is that of the five elements of primitive 
matter, scil, earth, water, fire, wind, and ether. Of the 
@-series the presiding goddess is Virahi, and they have 
the five subtile elements, seil. smell, fluidity, form, touch, 
and sound. Of the J-series the presiding goddess is 
Kaumiri, and they have the five organs of action, scil. 
penis, anus, foot, hand, and speech - organs. Of the 
f-series the presiding goddess is Camunda, and they have 
the tive organs of perception, seil. smell-organ, tongue, eve, 
skin, and ears, Of the P-series the presiding goddess is 
Carcika, and they have the five tattvas, soil. thought- 
organ, Buddhi, Ahathkira (personal egoity), Pralerti 
(Primal Matter), and Paorusa (individual sonal ). 

The semi-vowels have the four tattvas, Niyati, Riga, 
Kala, and Vidya [see Kashmir Shaivism, p. 75 ff, 153 ae 
and Maya and Kala are included in them [see ibid, ]. 
The letters ga, sa, and sa represent [évara, Sadagiva, and 
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Power; the ha is a grosser form of the above-mentioned 
Visarga. 

In order to show that in the pratyildra composed of 
the Uppermost and the letter ha (scil. ai, the Visarga) the 
whole universe, composed of objects and terms of speech 
and constituting the Six Adhvans! sinks to rest in the 
Uppermost, the £afa-hija (topmost radical) tga is shown 
at the end (of the alphabet), because it is a compound of 
the letter ka, which is the Uppermost,and of the letter aa, — 
which is composed of Power. Thus the determination of 
the letters. 

Similarly we have above explained the nature of the 
radical sre, which is composed of the Great Spells, and 
indicates Siva as identical with Consciousness composing 
the thirty-six Tattvas. 

[Regarding the above, see Siva-siitra-vimaréini, pp. 45 
(and note) and 101, with Shrinivas Iyengar’s translation, 
ut supra, The Sakti, by combination with objects, is 
divided into two (bijas or vowels and yénis or consonants), 
into nine (nine vargas of letters), and into fifty (letters in 
all). She thus becomes mélini or o series. From her 
issue, after the twelve vowels, bindu and visarga, twenty- 
five letters, ka-ma, corresponding to the universe (the 
ia-series coming from the Sakti of a, the ca-series from 
that of 2, etc.); then come the four letters ya, ru, la, va, 
which are called antastha because they are established in 
the Purusa as the sheath (kavicwka), consisting of niyatt, 
hald, viga, vidya, ete. (see Siva-sitra-vimargini, p. 62); 
then come &1, ga, sa, ha, called usma because they emerge 
(wumisita) when differentiation vanishes and unity of 
being is grasped (ibid.); then comes the kga or prana-bija, 
eomposed of Aa from Anuttara, and aa from ha, or Anihata, 
and hence = aham, the consciousness of all being in self, the 
universe formed by the Saktis Anuttara and Aniihata. ] 


*[Namely, the Mantra, Pads, Varna, Bhovana, Tattva, ond Kali 
Adhvana. | 


XVIII 
THE SUTTA NIPATA IN A SANSKRIT VERSION FROM 
EASTERN TUREESTAN 





By A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE 


Vj HILE preparing «a descriptive register of the 

manuscript fragments recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein from the sand-buried ruins of Khadalik in the 
course of his second tour of exploration in Eastern 
Turkestan, I have recently discovered a portion of the 
Sanskrit version of the Sutta Nipita. It is contained in 
fragments of five consecutive folios! According to 
Fausbill, in the reasoned statement in the Introduction 
to his Translation of the Sutta Nipaita (in SBE., vol. x), 
‘eertain portions of that work, including the Atthavagea, 
are “very old”, containing as they do “some remnants of 
Primitive Buddhism” (loc. cit., p. xi). It is just the 
Atthavagga which happens to be preserved in the 
fragments, and it is this fact which imparts a particular 
interest to the discovery. 

The fragments measure about 6 x 8 inches, and are 
corresponding parts of the middle of their respective 
folios. Their right and left ends are broken off, and with 
the left end the folio numbers and string-holes are lost, 
As may be seen from the first fragment (obv., ll. 5, 6; 
rev., ll. 1, 2, quoted below), the maximum number of the 
surviving aksaras in a line is 21-8, The text of that 
fragment is written in dloka verses; and that fact enables 
us, by comparing the surviving Sanskrit text with the full 
Pali text, to determine that the full number of akearas in 

' By Sir A. Stein they are marked Kha. 0012. b, and belong to those 
Khadalik finds which he purchased from the Khotunese trader 
Radruddin ; see his Aiina of Desert Cuthay, vol. i, pp. 230-7. In the 
Register they are No. 617. 

mas, 1916. 44 
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a complete line of the Sanskrit text must have been from 
about 56 to 60. It follows that the surviving fragments 
represent about one-third of the complete folios. The 
latter accordingly must have measured about 18 x 3 inches. 
The lower margin (looked at from the obverse side) is 
intact, but the upper margin is badly damaged, though 
marks of the full width of the folio having been 3 inches 
are left, showing that the page bears six linea of writing. 
The writing, unfortunately, is much sand-rubbed, so as to 
render it in some places only faintly visible, or even 
altogether illegible. In other places, especially in the 
better preserved bottom lines of the obverses and top lines 
of the reverses, the writing is well preserved and thoroughly 
legible, Moreover, in many places the faintly visible 
writing can be contidently restored on the basis of the 
corresponding Pali text, though in other places where the 
two versions differ, the identity of the faintly visible 
letters is very doubtful. The most severely damaged by 
sand-rubbing is the fourth fragment, 

In the subjoined romanized transcript the limits of 
the surviving text in the several lines are indicated by 
ringlets; illegible aksaras are shown by asterisks, and semi- 
legible ones are placed in round brackets, while missing 
aksaras which can be readily restored from the Pali are 
placed in square brackets, The Pali version is given in 
parallel columns, and such portions of it as actually 
correspond to portions of the surviving Sanskrit text are 
printed in italics, It is extracted from the Pali Text 
Society's “ New Edition", published in 1915. The verse 
numbers (shown in antique type), of course, are an 
editorial addition; neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit 
original has any continuous numbering of the verses. 
In the (now discovered) Sanskrit MS. there is no 
numbering of them even within each chapter (varya), 
such as there appears to be in the Pali MSS. The 
Surviving Sanskrit version corresponds to four suttas of 


_— 
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the Atthavagga, or the Fourth Section of the Sutta Nipata, 
viz. the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th suttas, printed on pp. 160-6 


of the New Edition, 


Fragment I, Obverse 
1. 1. *o madgibhito visva*° 
1.2. °pragnam = [prstavan' || 
Mai(thune)hy anu(yukta)® 
I. 8. “ttau ajiitirthas ca me 
érivak(a) bbavisya(nt)i 
Bfittrapadam ca° 
1. 4. [tabyam veliyam idam 
_ artthokavargiyam sitram 
bhisate sma *~ Maithu® 


“vo nisevate = 
yinam bhe(i)ntam yatha 
loke hina(m ahuh) prthag- 
janam?® 


lL. 6. ‘(ka/panam dbhyiiyato 
bata:* érntba dhirasya 
nigghosam’  mauin(kujr 
bhavati ta(dvi)® 


PTS. Edition, p. 160 


(S14) Methunam anuyuttassa, 
ete. 


(815) Methunam anuyuttassa 
mussat’ evipi sisanaim | 
mech ea patipajjati etam 
tasmim andriyam || 

[816] Eko pubbe  caritvana 
methunam yo nivesati | 


. 


ydnam dbhantam va tan _ 
loke hinam dhu puthuj- 


janam || 
[817] °Yaso kitti ea ya pubbe 
hiiyat' evipi tassa sa | 
etam pi disva sikkhetha 
methunam vippahitave || 
(818) Sathkappehi pareto 50 
kapayo tiya jhayati | 


sutvd paresam nigghosam 


mamku hoti tathavidho || 
(819]* Atha satthani kurute 
paravidehi codito | esa 


' Prose introductory narrative to the Tth varga, or the Ti ley ya- 
gutta in PTS. ec, p. 160. Verse 814 is included in it, similarly, 
e¢., to v. 450 included in the prose narrative of the Subbiisita-sutta 


in the Mahivagga, PTS. ed., p. 


73. 


* Prone comma and double dot as marks of interpunetion, here and 


elsewhere. 


} Verses 817, 819, lost in Sanskrit MS, 


‘ 






a 
= 
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khvy-assa mahigedho mo- 
sivajjum paguihati || 


Heverse (820) Pandito ti samaiiito 

Feat F "ta sarvbagah ckacariyam adhitthito | 

Sa ¢-A1va maithune yukto athapi methune tutto 
ma(ndava)t paridr(éyate*) mando va parikissati || 

ef (821) Etam fdmavan fatva 


muni pubhtpare idha | 
ekacariyam dalham kn- 
Yin na nisevetha metha- 


nat || 
[822] Vivekam yeva sikkhetha 
1. @. Spitervbal(pare)sadi ~ etad ariyinam uttamam | 
ten=finvam n=!nilva man- tena settho ne manietha 
yeta (ni)rvbina™* (ha bha)- sa we mibbdnasantike || 
vet"*? [823] ‘Rittassa munino carato 


kimesu anapekhino | og- 
hatinnassa pihayanti ka- 
mesu gathita paja || 
1, 8. °* (tam) ekasmim sama(ye bhagavat Sriva)styai var( sit 
atigato deva)*° 
I. 4.°rbhito bhagavataé sfirdham sa(mmoditya)"1 **(na puna) 
varsii®? 
l. §. “mi (dii)ya pitrncivaram ye° 
L. 6. °r*atha (pra)da"t*e? 
Fragment ID, Obversa PTS. Edition, p. 161 
1, 1. °***tya budldbalfara® 
1, 2, °*ya**"""buddha*(agura) 
*°*(rindm) pravealjli° (824) Idh' eva suddhi iti vadi- 
Yanti niifiesu dhammeru 


L 8. “su viéuddhim ihn} visuddhim dhu | yan 
yan ni(sr)itis taltra (éu)- nisilaé ftattha subham 
[bharn valda(nto) pra(tye- vadind paccekasaccesu 
aca)? putha nivittha || 


* Verses 521, 824, lost in Sanskrit MS, 

* Line 3 contains a part of the prose narrative which introduces the 
Sth varga, or the Pasdrasutta in PTS. ol, p. 161, and which extends 
down to obv, |. 2 of frag. II. The 7th varga must have concluded in 
the lost portion of 1. 2 


2 i i a ee 
— * ® ; 1 : 
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1. 4. “kitma'pi sado viga(hyas) 


Yuktah kathayam(sadnso 
hi madhye)*° 


1. 5. "(t pajridevate | batih LAr 
‘nuthayam (ynjto ‘sya 


v(a)dai (pa)ribt(ya)®™ 





(625) Te vadakima parisons 
vigayha bilath dahanti 
mithu affiamniifiam | va- 
denti te afifiasita kathoj- 
jam pasamsakimé kusala 
vadiinia |! 

[826] Yutto kathayam partsdya 
majjhe pasameam iecham 
vinighati hoti | apiha- 
tasmim pana mamku hoti 
nindiya ao kuppati vand- 
hamest || 


[827] Yam assa vadam parihi- 
nam ithu apihatam paii- 
havimamsakise | paride- 
vati socati Ainarddo upa- 


cecagéi man’ tianntthundti| 

1. 6. | “*ttin (828) Ete vivada shimaApesn sata 
étesu ¢=ddgh(a)tanigha- étesungghdiinighdtihots | 

tam. eti = etam pi disvi virame ka- 


Pracamsito vi punar attra 
bha® , 


Reverse 
]. 1. “bhaimir 
mAnitiméanam vudate ca 
miidhah evam hi drstbi 
na vighilta)* 


thojjarn na h'afiadatth’ 
atthi pasamsalabha || 

(829) Pasamsito vd pana tattha 
hott akkhaya vadam pari- 
siya majjhe | so hassati 
npyAMAti-cca tena pape 
puyya tam attham yathi 
mano aba || 


PTS. Edition, p. 162 
(830) Ya unnati sises vighita- 
Lbhiimi méndfiminam va- 
date pan'eso | etam pi 
disvd na vivddayetha na 
hi tena suddhim kusala 


vadanti || 
(831) Siro yatha rijakhadiya 
puttho abhigajjam eti 


patisiram iccham | ye- 
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L 2. - neva so tena palehi sire 
(dr)stitn co mana ca pubbevan'althi yad idam 
gametya moidhah yud haya. || 
Ye drstim idhahya ‘viva [832] Ye dijthim uggayha viva- 
da{yetha)** diyanti idam eva saccan 


ti ca vadiyanti | te tvati 
vyadassu na hi te’dha atthi 
vidambhi jite patiseni- 
katta || 

(833) Visenikated pana ye ca- 
ranti ditththi ditthim avri- 


1. 8. (tb)ad aviruddbyamana(h rujjhamdnd | tesw tvam 
te)sin nu ki(n tham) vada kim labhetho Pasira 
Stha(éu)ra (ye)sam hi? yes'idha n'atthi param 

nggahitam || 


[834] Atha tvam pavitakkam 
figami mannii ditthiga- 
tani cintayanto | dhonena 
YUPAM samigamé na hi 
tvam sagghasi sampayii- 


tavii || 
L. 4. “szftie Asta(mo va)rgah @)* (Evam maya) drutam 
ekaa miim sa” 
1. &, °(M)algaindi{ka) nama parivri® 
L. 6. “(bh)ih (s)artha® 
Fragment ITT, Obverse PTS. Edition, deeat 


L. 1. °na(ma) [jaeima® 

1. 2, °idam *** (Sayyaéa)yita ropam i? 

1. 8. sammyak'sambuddha sayyaéayiltaraj(pam idam ukte) eka- 
Puiirva® 


1 Read udarhya. 

* One expects rirddayanti, 3rd plur. parasm. ; but the dotted circle (3), 
indicating tA, preceded by ¢, which pointe to the 2nd sing, atm., is very 
fairly visible. 

* Here begins the prose narrative introducing the 9th varga, or the 
Migandiya-sutta in PTS. ed., p. 163, which extends down to obv. L. 4 
of frag. IV. It was the name Magandika which furnished to me the 
first clue to the identity of the text of these fragments, 
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‘1. 4.°kasya" patnt Magandikam parivrijakam tad avocatl) 


*Raktasya*° 

1. 5. “raktasva hi svid avakrstefayyi moidhasya é4ayyd eahas{a- 
nupl)*" 

1.6, padegu cakkrini sahasriini : sanibhikini sanemtka(ni}° 


Heverse 
I. 1."Migundikasya oparivrijakasya patni tasyim veldyim 
githim bhalsate)? 
1. 2. (drigas) padam Atha bhagavaln utkisanasabdam * ak/alrsid. 
a(tha) Magandika*® 


1.8. Uvellayaitn gatham bhasa(te sma) || Rakto (naro bhavati) bi 


(gadga)dasvaro (dvi}?* 


1. 5. ee ama = || (Rakto naro bha)®" 
L. 6. Uye)*ya"*? 


Fragment IV. Obverse PTS, Edition, p. 164 
1. 1. °na (G¢lista 9)?" | 
1. 2. (liyam) **** (arthnka)- 
(vargil(yam)  gath{im| 
(bhaéita ?)" || ****° 
1, 8. °Atha bhagavin asasmin 
nidine (alsmin pra(karane) 


anyam arthdtpla)? (836) Etadisaii ce ratanam na 
icchasi nirim narindehi 

l. 4. “bahujanyam prthodru- bahahi patthitam: | ditthi- 
tam yivad deva manusy(e- gatamn ilavatinujtvitar 


* Complete Meganditusya, 

* Sea Divyivadina, p. 617, L 18; also PTS., Comm. on Dhammapada, 
vol, i, pt. ii, p. 201; vol. iii, p, 195, 

* Complete sahasdnupiditd (Pali sahasdnwpiljita), 

4 See Divyiivadina, p. 517, Il. 25, 28, 

* Ibid., p. 518, 1 1. 

* Thid., p. 518, L. 12. 

7 Reading of faint traces uncertain ; might be airestha. 
© The traces, though faint, seem clear enough, but are not intelligible ; 
one expects bhdgafe ema, or such like. The githd in question, which 
stood on the lost portion of the folio, must have been v, 835 in PTS. ed., 


Pp. 168. 





te 


kel 
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bbyah) samyak(prirth?)°" 


Ls. °(gr)hitam 
drstba hi drstir vya(pa)- 
hiya sarvbi (hy a)dhy- 


fitmat(o)sa® 


1. 6. *(pra)vadanti santah 
Na drstato na érutfi)t(o 
na) c¢=ipi  sllavraten- 


(niva)® 


Heverse 
I. 1. “mando* py aba(tn) m(o)- 
mu(ha) eva dharm(o) 
(dristad = (i)hzailke) pir] 
(oti)[yalnlth éuddhi(m) 


bhavipapattii ca vadesi 
kidisam || 

(837) Idam vadimi'ti na tassa 
hoti dhammesnniceheyya 
samuggahitam | passat 
ca difthisu anuggahdya 
ajjhattasantim pacinatn 
fdassam |) 

(838) Viniechaya yani pakappi- 
tini te ve muni brisi 
anugeahiya | ajjhatta- 
santl’ ti yam etiam attham 
kathan nu dhirehi pave- 
ditam tant || 

[839] Na ditthiyd na sutiya 
na finena silabbatendps 
na suddhim aha | aditthi- 
yi assutiyil alhiniasilath 
nbbati no pi tena | 

(640) Ete ca nissajja anugen- 
hiya santo anissiya bha- 
vam na jappe | *[No ce 
kira ditthiyi na sutivi. 
na fagend slabbatendpi 
visuddhim aha | aditthiya 
assutiya aifiiind asilati 
ubbati no pi tena||] 


PTS. Edition, p. 165, 1.3 
nie m-aham  memy- 
ham eva  dhammari 
ditthiyd eke  paceenti 
sucddhins || 


* Line 4 clearly contains a paraphrase of v, 836, as part of the prose 


introductory narrative, 


bd cond lines, within aquare brackets, in the Pali rersion, would 
neem to be an interpolation. There was, apmirently, no counterpart to 
them in the Sanskrit version. See below, p. 720, 


* Read meanye, 
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L. 2. Satyam itly) e(va va)deta 
(brihms) (mrs=éti) va kim 
prava(detha ke)[na*] **** 


1. 3. girlime " na si * (puta ?) 


aaa nt 
tana gy *OSSC ORCC S 


1. 4. °*** (vicareta) loke vigrhya 


oon || teeeeeee o 


1. 5. °a(ndpa) ***** (nive)® 


(641) Ditthifi ca nissiya anu- 


pucchamino samuggahi- 
tesn pamoham jg | ito ca 
niddakkhi anum pi sai- 
fam tasmi tuvam momu- 
hato dahiasi || 


(642) Samo vises] uda vi ni- 


hino yo maiifiat! so viva- 
detha tena | tisu vidhisu 
avikampamino samo vi- 
sest'ti na tase hoti || 


[843] Saccan'ti 30 brdimane 


kim vadeyya musd "ti vd 
so vivadetha kena | yas- 
Iith samam Visamai capi 
n'stthi sa kena vidam 
patizamyujeyya || 


(844) Okats pahfya aniketasari 


gdmé nkubbam muni san- 

thavini | kimehi ritto. 
apurekkharinokatham nos | 
viggayba janena kayira |{ 


(845) Yebi vivitto vicareyya 


loke na tani nggayhe 
vadeyya niigo | elambu- 
jam kaytakam virijam . 
yathi jalena pamkena 
cantpalittam || [evam 
munt santivido agiddho 
kaime en loke ca anfpa- 
litto || | 


(846) No vedagi ditthiya na 


mutiyai sa minam eti 
nahi tammayo so | na 
kammank no pi sutenn 
neyyo andpanito so nive- 
sancsu || 


(647) Safiiaviratiossa na santi 


fantha paiidvimuttassa 








J 
Se 
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na santi moha | saiifian ca 
ditthii ca ye aggahesum 
te ghattayantéi vicaranti 
loke || 

lL. G. a) ) efi? 5 


Fragment Vo Obverse PTS. Edition, deest 
. "jagiima « (tadi bra)? 
-"lslya ** ga * kramatie Atha * (y)iga? 
- “tama vpksami(lam) niértya niganno divi vi)haraya ~ a® 
- *pasamhrty=aikinte nyasidat Eka(in nya)" Vaisala kulat 
(bhitva)" ya* 
1. 5. “(samn)hrty*“:mikinte nyasidat Eka(m) nyayena bhagavars 
te(n=iija)lim pranami? 
l. 6. °" (pr)echimo bhavantain Gauta(mati) kaiicid eva ppra- 
deda(in) saved avak(a)éam kra® 


= ES 
e 7 + a 
—_ oo be 


Reverse : 

1.1. °" nisthi na prthainistha na(nu) bhavin Gautamo nistha- 
Vidi Vayam api ni® 

1. 2.°°" (na)ra nigthfith sarmjina(ti) yaduta Goutamah naiva 
(sur )jfii(na)* " "© 

1. 3.°mah kity manyasi vi ni(stha) Mrgasirah parive(a)jako 
(nistha) **° 

1.4. “hi parivra(jnko) nisthaiprapta(h) evam ulktle bhagnvirn vi 
nilsthi)® 

l, 5, “(va) ** ye ** (ma) Mrga(sira no) *° 

1. 6. °(m ayam pa) * Mrgasi(r)arh? 


1. Comparing the preceding two texts, the outstanding 
ditference between them is the existence of prose narratives 
prefixed to the verses of the several sections (varga) in 
the Sanskrit text. Not that prose introductory narratives 


' Here ends the Oth and begins the 10th varga. A small surviving 
portion of a double concentric circle is the sole indication, ‘The last 
four lines are so badly sand-rubbed as to be practically illegible ; but the 
still visible aksnras in L 5 point to the last line of +, 845. 

* Apparently an error for mydyena; see |. 5. 

* The identity of these two akenras is quite uncertain. 

* Read sashytyc. 
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are foreign to the Pali Sutta Nipata, but they are practically 
restricted to its earlier sections, the Uragavagga (suttas 4, 
6,7, 10), Cilavagga (suttas 4,5,7,12,14),and Mahaivagga 
(suttas 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 9,10,12).. In its tifth, or last section, 
the Pirayanavagga, which comprises eighteen suttas, it 
is only the 18th sutta which has a prose introduction, 
and in its fourth section, the Atthavagga, none of its 
sixteen suttas is introduced with a prose narrative. It is 
just in this fourth section that the Sanskrit version shows 
prose narrative Introductions to the several rarga ( = Pali 
sutta), What is particularly noteworthy is that in two 
of these prose introductions, viz. those of the Tth and 9th 
vargas, there 1s a specific reference to the verses of the 
(Pali) Atthakavagga. Probably there was a similar 
reference to the introductory narrative of the Sth varga, 
which has disappeared with the damaged portion of the 
oby. Il, 1 and 2 of frag. Il. In the 7th varga (frag. I, 
obv. |. 4), when the prose narrative comes to the point of 
introducing the verses, it says, “at this time he spoke this. 
arthavargiya sitra,” Similarly,in the 9th varga (frag. IV, 
oby. |. 2) itsays, “ at this time he spoke this arthavargiya 
gatha.” Unfortunately the githa itself is utterly illegible, 
but no doubt it was a Sanskrit version of the 835th verse 
of the Pili Migandiya Sutta (PTS. ed., p. 163), for the 
Sanskrit text in |. 4 gives the purport of v. 836. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable that the Sanskrit text is 
& translation from some vernacular (not necessarily the 
existing Pali) original; and that the translator, observing 
the absence of an introductory narrative, himself supplied 
that narrative, and, pointed out the exact place where he 
came to the translation of the verses of his original text. 
It is significant that in this connexion he speaks of 
a “sitra”, nota“ varga”; for it shows that his vernacular 
original (just as the existing Pali text) used the terin 
stutta where the Sanskrit translator uses the term varga ; 
see frag. II, rev. 1. 4. 
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2. But there are also other more or less serious 
differences. To dispose of some minor ones first: we 
have in frag. I, rev. |. 1, ca sarvivsah ; in frac, IT, obv. 1. 4, 
pt sado, for Pali parisari, where a double sandhi must be 
assumed in kamajri (for kdmah api) and sado renders 
parisam ; ibid., rey, |. 1, we have viqhata for Pali vivada. 
thid., rev. 1. 3, we seem to have a more serious differents, 
The Sanskrit version seems to read ain an kin thar 
vada Sihagura (or Sihagira) for Pali tes tear hur 
labhetha Pastra, and to suggest a different name. Ibid., 
rev. |. 4, points to a similar difference in the use of varya 
in the Sanskrit version for sutla (sitre) in Pali. Far 
more important are some instances which show that the 
vernacular text underlying the Sanskrit version must, in 
some places, have differed considerably from the existing 
Pali text. In frag. IT, rev. |. 2, the last line of v. 831, 
drsfith ca maneazti ct snmelya midhas, has no counterpart 
in the Pali text, It would seem that the whole of that 
verse continued the description of the disputatious fool, and 
contained no advice to the non-disputatious wise, Again, 
4 comparison of the exceptional length of the blank 
interval in frag. IV between oby. 1. 6 and rev. |, 1, with 
the length of the blank in the same place in frae. IT, 
suggests that the original vernacular text, underlying the 
Sanskrit version, must have been much shorter than the 
existing Pali text. In the latter, both of the two verses 
439 and 840 consist of six lines (as printed in the PTS. 
ed., pp. 164-5), while the usual number is four lines. 
This shows that there must be four redundant lines some- 
where. Now four of the twelve lines of those two Verses 
are duplicated, viz. those bracketed in my transeript 
(above, p, 716, n. 2). Their excision not only reduces the 
two verses to four lines each, but yields a perfectly good 
text. It would seem, then, that such a shorter vernacular 
text was the original of the Sanskrit translation, Further, 
for 4 similar reason, it seems not improbable that in place 
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of the two Pali verses 841 and 842 the vernacular original 
of the Sanskrit version can have had only one verse. 
In some other eases it is not so much a difference in the 
text a5 in the sequence of the lines of the verses of the 
text. Thus, in frag. I, rev. |. 2, the remains of the Sanskrit 
version point to the lines of verses 89] and 829 having 
stood in the original vernacular text in the following 
order :— 
Ekncariyam dalham kayiri na nisevetha methunat | 
etam ddinavam flatva muni pubbapare sada |) 
Teniinyam néva mafietha nibbinasantike bhave | 
vivekam yeva sikkhetha etad ariyinam uttamam |! 

Again, in frag. IT, obv. Il. 4, 5, the order of the lines of 
the vv. 825-7 would seem to have been as follows :— 

Pasameakimié kusali vadinna vadenti te afifiasité kathojjam | 

bilam dahanti mithu siifiamafiam te vidakima parisatm 
vigayha || 825 
Yutto kathiyam parisiya majjhe pasatisam icchat vinighiti 
hoti || 
apihatasmim pana mamku hoti nindiya so kuppati 
randhamest || 826 
Upaccagi man’‘ti anutthupiti paridevati socati hinavado | 
yam assa Vildam parihinam ahu apihatath psihayimatmsa- 
kfise || 827 

In v. 827, moreover, the Sanskrit translation presu pposes. 
some variation in the reading and other peculiarities in 
the original vernacular text. The ¢ before paridevate 
points to the final ¢ of some preceding word; dinamand, 
for Pali hinavado; and anuthdydrh, a semi-vernacular 
form for Skt. anuwsthayari, “in the standing behind,” “in 
the inferiority ” of himself, “in his inferiority he bewails 
dejectedly,” 

3. Some readings involve curious seribal blunders: 
e.g. in frag. I, obv, 1. 6, na@gghosaii is clearly n lopstws 
penne for nwirgyhosam (Pali nigghosam), In frag. II, 
rev. |. 2, we have the perfectly clear reading drsfim 
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iidhdhya for the Pali ditthim uggayha. The former 
makes no sense, and I can explain it only as a thoughtless 


7 blunder of the copyist induced by the immediately pre- 
7. ceding mitdhah; udhahya should, no doubt, be udgriya. 


Again, in frag. IV, rev. 1. 2, we have the reading vadeta 
brakma. The Pali version shows that the reading should 
be Graimeano, and this is confirmed by the fact that the 
line as it stands is short by one syllable. The blunder 
-may be due to the initial m of the following word mre. 

4. Attention may be called to the very rare word 
madgibhaita in frag. I, obv. 1.1. The only other place 
where it is known to occur are two passages in the 
Divyavadina, p. 633, ll. 24, 27; and p. 636, |, 7, where, 
however, it has the form madgubhata, Its meaning 
must he “become confounded”, as may be deduced from 
the phrase vigea[ribiita], “ become soundless,” or (in 
the Divyfivadina) fusnibhata, “become silent,” with 
which it is joined. Its base is madga, which itself, 
however, has been found only once, in the name Pwrw- 
madga, apparently meaning “very languid”, and the 
etymology of which is unknown. If it should be a 
eompound of madd and ga, the alternative madgu would 
be a semi-vernacular form, similar to, ¢.g., Pali addhaga 
for Sanskrit adlvaga.' 

The word niga which oceurs in the Pali verse 845 (ante, 
p. 717) is found often in early Buddhist literature as an 
epithet of the houseless wandering monk. Its meaning 
is explained in the two verses 518 and 522 of the Sutta 
Nipata (PTS. ed., p. 96). Verse 518 asks ndgo ti kuthath 
paruceati ? “ why is he called ndga?" and v. 522 replies 
dgum* na karoti litici loke, ndgo tadi pavuceate tathaita, 





' The M. W. Sanskrit Dictionary, rather arbitrarily, takes madgubAata 
to be a false reading for manthubhdta. It appears to be connected with 
the y maud (mad), * be languid.” 

F Agw for digas, a8 sajju for sedyis, probably through intermediate o in 
igo, eajjo. See Miller, Pali Grammar, pp, 6-7. 
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“he commits nothing blameable in the world; for that 
reason such a one is called ndga.” Naga therefore means 
“blameless”, being derived from na and aga (for dgas, 
cf. stra for firas in Mrgedéira, ete). It must not be 
confounded with nage, “elephant,” which is sometimes 
used with the meaning “ eminent, chief", but in that case 
always at the end of a compound; the Sabdakalpadruma 
says, uttarapadaasthite Sres(hah, Naga, with the meaning 
“blameless”, occurs in the Sutta Nipata also in verses 421 
(nagé-sanigha-purakkhato, “attended by the congregation 
of the blameless” or the bhiksus),’ 573 (as an epithet of 
the bhiksus), 1058 (as an epithet of Buddha), See also 
Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. niga, where from the Pati- 
mokkha is quoted ele ndgi mahadpanid, “these blameless 
very learned (monks).” 

5. As it happens, the prose narrative introducing the 
9th varga, which is absent from the Pali Magandiyasutta, 
occurs in other Buddhist works, in a Sanskrit as well as 
in a Pali recension. The Sanskrit recension is in the 
Divyiivadina, where it forms, in the Cowell & Neil edition, 
the 36th section, on pp. 515-20 and 528 ff. In abstract 
it runs as follows :— 

Buddha, wandering in the Kuru country, came to the 
place Kalmasadamya. There lived at that place a brihman 
parivrijaka, called Mikandika, with his wife Sakali. 
They had a daughter who, on account of her extraordinary 
beauty, was named Anupama, “the Incomparable,” and 
whom Makandika had determined to give in marriage to 
none but one of equal or greater beauty. One day when 
Makandika was out to gather flowers and firewood, he 
saw Buddha, who was resting from his begging tour at the 
foot of a tree, and was struck by his attractive appearance. 


* In this verse Faushill (in SBE. x, p. 68) transintea by “chiefs”, as 
if the phrase referred to the king; but, as the technical “wnagha shows, 
it refers to Buddha, to whom, attended by his congregation of monks, 
the king promises to give wealth. 
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Returning home he told his wife of his discovery of the 
nan whom he considered worthy of his daughter. His 
wife proposed to have a look at him: so they both went, 
and seeing Buddha from afar she quoted to her husband 
i stanza to the effeet that such a holy man was not likely 
to be enamoured of a young woman. She suggested 
that they had better return home. Makandika, roughly 
disagreeing, opined that even a devotee was open to the 
sexual impulse, However, going home, Sikali dressed up 
her daughter, and all three went back to interview 
Buddha. The latter, in the meanwhile, had moved on 
to another grove of trees: Makandika. seeing him there 
in the act of preparing a spread of grass, suggested to 
his wife that he was preparing it for her daughter. 
Thereupon she quoted the following stanza (No. I):— 
faktasya gayyd bhavati vikopita dvistasya Sayyd sahasa 
niptditd | 
mighasya sayyd khalu pddato gata suvitardgena nisevitd 
nv dyam || 
ie., The bed of one in love is tumbled: that of one in hate is 
violently pressed down : 
the bed of a fool, aguin, is trodden by his foot; but this is 
a bed used by one quit of passion. 


She again suggested to return home, but Magandika, 
again disagreeing, and now noticing Buddha's footprints, 
said to his wife, “See, these are the footprints of thy son- 
in-law.” She now quotes another stanza (No, ITj}— 


Raktasya pumsah padam utpafam sydn nipiditams dvesa- 
ratah padam ca | 

padam hi midhasya visrstadehagh suvttardgasya padam tv 
ihédrsam || 


.€., The footprints of « man in love should be wide-spaced; and 
those of one in hate, pressed down ; 
the footprints of a fool point to an erratic body; but those 
here look like the footprints of one quit of passion. 
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She suggested returning, and he disagreed as before, At 
this moment there came from Buddha the sound of clearing 
his throat (uthisana-sabda), On Mikandika calling his 
wife's attention to it, she spoke the stanza (No, HI}— 

Rakto naro bhavati hi gadgadasvaro dvigto naro bhavati 
hi kKhakkhatdsvarah | 

midho naro fi bhavati samdkulascaro Ruddho hy ayam 
brdhmanadundubhisvarah: || 

i.@,, The voice of a man in love isstammering; thot of a man in 

hate is harsh ; 

the voice of a fool is flurried; but this Buddha has the 
drumming: voice of a brihmun, 

Again she suggests returning, and he roughly disagrees. 


Buddha now saw Magandika from afar, and Migandika, 


noticing that they were being observed, said to his wife, 
“There is thy son-in-law, he is looking our way.” Where- 
upon she spoke the stanza (No, [V}— 
Fakto naro bhavati hi catealéksano dvista bhujagagheraviso 
wathékgate | 
midho naras samtamastva pagyati dvija vitarago yuga- 
mitradarai || 
ie, Aman in love has an unsteady eye; « man in hate eyes 
one as does a poisonous snake: 
@ foolish man sees as one in a dark place; a dispassioned 
man, © brihman, sees only the length of a yuga. 
She suggests returning, and he roughly disagrees, as 
before. Buddha now walks to and fro. Magandika, seeing 
it, says to his wife, “'There, thy son-in-law is walking to 
and fro”; and she quotes the stanza (No. V)— 
Yathdsya netre ca yathdvalokitam yathdsya kale sthite eva 
gacehatah | 
yathawa padmam stimite jale ‘sya netram visisie vadane 
virdjate || 
1.¢., Asin the eye can be seen with what feelings one looks: as 
one who walks stops in the course of time; 
a3 8 lotus in still water, so the eye shines forth in # 
distinguished face. 


Jas, 1016, 47 
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Once more she suggests returning, and he roughly 
disagrees, quoting the case of the sace Vadistha, who 
succumbed to temptation. So now Magandika went up 
to Buddha and tempted him with the beauty of his 
daughter. Buddha, beholding her, reflected, “If 1 say to 
her civil words, she will on] y become excited with passion ; 
80 I will say to her rude words,” and thereupon spoke the 
following stanza (No, VI)N— 


Dr3jd maya Marasutaé hi vipra irsnd na me ndpi tatha 
ratis ca | 
chando na me kimagunesu kagcit tasmad ima mat rapuriga- 
pirndny || 
Prastum hi yattém api nétsaheyam | 
i.e., Miira's daughters I saw, O brihman; but there was no 
f desire in me, nor passion : 
hor any wish for sexual enjoyment: therefore her, a fill of 
urine and excrements, even if she were prepared for 
me, I could not endure. 


Mavandika replied with the following stanza (No. VII): 
Suldm imdm pasyasi kins madivyam hindiginim rapagunair 
vivukian | . 
chandam na wyendtra karosd cdrau tiviktabhdvesy wa 
kdmabihogi || 
it., Why dost thon look upon this daughter of mine as a vile- 
bodied woman, bereft of beauty’s graces, 
in that thou evincest no desire for this lovely object, like 
one (i.e. Vasistha) did who, in the midst of his 
abstraction, enjoyed sexual pleasure ? 


Buddha rejoined with the following three stanzas 
(No. VIIT}— 
Yasméd ihdrthi visayesu miihah sa prarthayed vipra 
sutdne tavémdm | 


ripépapanndm visayesu saktdm avilardgo "tra janah 
pramidhak || 
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Aham tu Buddho munisattamah krii prapta maya bodhir 
anutlara sivd | 

padmam yathd varikanair aliptam carami loke “nipelipla 
eve. || 

Nilémbujam kardamavarimadhye yathi ca parkena vand- 
paliptam | 

tatha hy aham brihmana lokamadhye cardmi kamesu 
tiviktah || 


i.c., Because it is » fool that desires sensual pleasures: he might, 

0 brihman, demand this thy daughter 

with her beauty and her skill in sensual pleasures: a great 
fool is he who is not quit of passion. 

Gut I am the Buddha, a sage true and learned: I have 
obtained knowledge incomparable and gracious: 

like a lotus with no drop of water adhering, even so 
I wander through the world undefiled. 

Like a blue water-lily in the midst of slimy water remains 
undefiled with mud: 

even 60, 0 brihman, I wander in the midst of the world, 
pure of sexual enjoyment. 


In consequence of Buddha's rude refusal, the affection 
of Mikandika’s daughter was turned into implacable 
hatred. Her father now took her away to Kauéambi 
(pp. 528 ff), and there married her to Udayana, the king 
of Vatsa, who, in return, made him one of his chief 
ministers, Now follows a long story — not relevant, 
however, to the Sutta Nipiita verses — describing an 
intrigue of Anupama, by which, as her revenge on 
Buddha, she contrived the destruction of her co-queen, 
Syiimivati, who was a devoted adherent of Buddha, in 
a conflagration of the royal palace in the absence of the 
king, though eventually she repented of her evil deed 
and became a convert to Buddha. 

The Pali recension is found in the PTS. edition of 
the Commentary on the Dhammapada, vol. i, pt. ii, 
pp. 199-203, repeated in a practically identical form in 
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vol. i, pp. 193-9. Aceording to this recension, the girl 
was the daughter of a brihman of the Migandiya sect ; 
her mother was known simply as Magandiya, or “a woman 
of the Magandiya sect’; and her father’s younger brother 
(ctlapita, lit. junior father, uncle) was similarly known 
only as eilamdagqundika, or “a junior Magandika man”. 
On account of her great beauty, the father determined to 
wed her only to a person worthy of her. One day, 
meeting Buddha on his begging tour, and deeming him 
worthy to marry his daughter, he went home to announce 
his discovery to his wife. In the meantime Buddha 
moved on to another place, Magandiya, on his return 
with his wife, missing Buddha, but noticing his footprints, 
pointed them out to his wife, who, seeing them, quoted 
the stanza (No. I[}— 


fattassa hi ukkujikam padam bhave dufthassa hati 
sahasinupilitam | 

milhassa hoti avakaddhitam padam tirattacchadassa 
idam idisam padam || 

L@., The footprints of one in love are wide-spaced; those of one 

in hate are violently pressed down - 

the footprints of a fool are dragging; these are like the 
footprints of one quit of desires, 


Magandiya roughly told her to “shut up”. Then, 
looking about, he saw Buddha, and going up to him offered 
him his daughter. Buddha refused her, and by way of 
explanation quoted the stanza (No. VI) about his earlier 
attitude towards Mara's three daughters, in the exact form 
as it stands at the beginning of the Migandiyasutta in 
the Sutta Nipita (PTS. ed,, v. 835, p. 163). On hearing 
it, Magandiya’s daughter, deeply offended with Buddha's 
rude description of her as “a fill of urine and excrements " 
conceived a violent hatred to him, and resolved to compass 
his destruction, but her. parents, becoming converts to 
Buddha, adopted the life of a pravrijaka, entrusting their 
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daughter to the “junior Magandika”. The latter, taking 
her to Koégambi, married her to king Udena, who made 
her his chief wife. Of Anupami’s subsequent revenge on 
Buddha, the Pali recension knows nothing. 

Of the two recensions, the Sanskrit one agrees much 
more nearly with what survives of the story in our 
fragment. While the Pali recension gives only one 
(No, IT) of the four stanzas which are quoted by 
Migandiya's wife, our fragment contains remains of all 
the four stanzas as given in the Sanskrit recension of the 
Divyavadina, The beginning (raktasya) of the first 
stanza is on |. 4 of the obverse of frag. IT]. The end of 
the second (“drisam padam for idréavi pa‘) is on 1. 2 
of the reverse. The beginning of the third (rakto naro 
bhavatt hi gadgadasvaro) is on |, 3, and the beginning of 
the fourth (rukto naro bhe*) on |. 5 of the reverse. 
Particularly striking is the mention in our fragment 
(rev. L 2) of the incident of the sound of clearing the 
throat (uthteanasabda), which was heard between the 
third and fourth stanzas, exactly as it is related in 
the Divydvadina recension (p. 517, Il. 25, 26), while the 
Pali recension makes no mention of it whatsoever. On 
the other hand, the word avakrsfa in our fragment 
(obv. 1. 5) agrees more nearly with the Pali avakaddhita 
than with the Sanskrit pddato gata of the Divydvadana. 

Also the name Magandiya, as our fragment has it, agrees 
with the Pali recension rather than with the Divyivadana, 
which has Mikandika, The latter would seem to be 
intended for a metronymie from Makandika, while the 
former seem clearly to imply a reference to the Magandiya 
sect, as to which see Professor Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of 
the Buddha, p. 220 (SBB., vol. ii), and whieh is much more 
probable. 

' There is, however, in it also something reminiscent of the comic 


wtory in the Kathisaritsigara (ed. Tawney), vol, i, p, 102, of the ascetic 
in the city of Maikandiki. 
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As regards the stanzas (Nos, VI, VII, VIII) which 
contain Buddha's conversation with Magandiya, and 
which form the contents of the Magandiyasutta in the 
Sutta Nipita, the evidence, unfortunately, is rather 
indistinct owing to the mutilations in our fragments. 
The stanza (No. VI) about Mara's daughters is in the 
Pali recension (loc. cit., vol. i, p. 202; vol. iii, p, 199) 
identical with the Sutta Nipata verse 835, while in the 
Divyavadina recension (ante, p. 726), though the same 
in substance, it is rather different in detail. Miagandiya’s 
reply is much mutilated in our fragment IV, oby. 1. 4, 
still it seems to have been substantially identical with 
the Sutta Nipaita verse 836, though differing in detail, 
while the Divyivadina version of it (No. VII) has only 
avery faint resemblance, and in the Pili recension it is 
absent altogether. Buddha's rejoinder in three stanzas 
(No. VIII), also, is altogether absent in the Pali 
recension ; but in our fragment IV there seems to be an 
indication that something like it did exist in the frag- 
mentary Sanskrit recension of our manuscript, For at 
the end of the obverse, 1.3, we have the mutilated word 
arthépa, which probably should he completed arthiipada, 
‘production of meaning, explanation.” The surviving 
context says: “Then the Blessed One, on that subject, 
on that topic, [gave] another explanation.” It may be 
suggested that this “other explanation’ was some state- 
ment (now lost) equivalent to those three stanzas of the 
Divyivadina, though more concise, beeause the missing 
portion of the folio is too small to admit three stanzas. 
Moreover, this hypothetical statement must have come in 
between verses 835 and 836, not after verse 836 as in the 
recension of the Divyfivadina. In the latter the sequence 
is as follows: (a) Buddha's refusal of Magandiya's 
daughter, and its justification by reference to his earlier 
treatment of Mara’s daughters (stanza V1), corresponding 
to verse 835 of the Sutta N ipfita ; (b) Magandiya's reply 
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(stanza VII), corresponding to verse 836; (c) Buddha's 
rejoinder in three stanzas (VIII), the contents of which 
virtually express the sentiments contained in verses 
837-47 ; accordingly the latter verses are omitted. The 
sequence in the mutilated recension, preserved in our 
fragments, may be suggested to be as follows: (a) 
Buddha's refusal, and justification, corresponding to verse 
$35, but missing in fragment IV, obv. 1. 2; (6) his 
further explanation (anya arthépada), corresponding 
probably to Divydvadina's (c), indicated in fragment IV, 
obv, 1.3; (¢) Maigandiya's reply, corresponding to verse 
$36, partly preserved in obv. |. 4; (@) Buddha's rejoinder, 
and exposition, identical with verses 8387-47, which are 
omitted in the Divyfivadina. This évidence, such as it 
is, gives one the impression that the introductory prose 
narrative about Magandiya is the Sanskrit translator's 
own composition, and is of very early date; further, that 
the recension of that narrative which we have in the 
Divyfivadana, is derived from that translator's composition, 
but with a somewhat altered sequence of its parts in 
order to suit the omission of the verses 837—47. 

6. On the tifth fragment there are the remains of 
& prose narrative introduction referring to a conversation 
between Mreasiras,a parivrijaka, and Gautama (Buddha), 
The only Mrgasiras who appears to be known to Buddhist 
tradition is a Thera, of whom two verses (sloka) are 
included in the Theragithi, viz. verses 181-2 (in. the 
PTS. edition, p. 24), Dharmapala, in his commentary on 
the Theragithé, the Paramattha Dipani, explains that 
Mrgasiras was a brihman of Kosala, who had his name 
from being born under the homonymous naksatra. 
Becoming tired of domestic life, he turned a parivrijaka, 
and made his living by the practice of the skull-spell ; 
that is, by professing to be able to tell the character of 
the rebirth of a dead person by tapping the latter's skull 
with his nails. Hearing about Buddha's activities, he 
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went to call on him, and told him of his divining power. 
They had a conversation on their respective “skill” 
(misthd). Buddha demonstrated to him the futility of 
his skill by asking him to exercise it on the skull of 
a deceased bhiksu. Of course he failed to do sO, and 
Buddha telling him that he knew he would fail, Mrgasiras 
asked him how that was; and on Buddha telling him 
that the reason was his knowing that the bhiksu was an 
arhat and as such not subject any longer to being reborn, 
Mrgagiras acknowledged the superiority of Buddha's 
knowledge, and consented to join his order. 

T suppose there cannot be much doubt that the narrative 
of our fragment and that of Dhammapala's commentary 
refer to the same Mrgagiras, And the further fact that 
both Mrgasiras’ verses 181-2 jn the Theragatha and the 
verses 846-61 which constitute the tenth sutta, the 
Puribheda-sutta, inthe Sutta Nipata (PTS. ed., pp. 166-8), 
are gslokas, may be taken as rendering it probable that 
the narrative in our fifth fragment is the introduction to 
the tenth varga or the above-mentioned Puraibheda-sutta, 
In that case our fifth fragment follows immediately upon 
the other four fragments, which contain the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth vargas; and we have thus fragments 
of five consecutive folios of a Sanskrit version of the 
Sutta Nipita. 

* Dhammapéila’s commentary on the Theragath’ is not vet published, 
The above given abstract is itself founded on an abstract by Mrs. Rhys 


Davids in ber Translation of the T horagathi, The Pealma of the Early 
Auedchista, val, ti, p. 138. 
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A NEPALESE VAIRA 
By L. DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN aso F. W. THOMAS 
HE three texts deciphered below appear on a vajra, 
the property of Mr, G, D. Sofoulis of Shanghai, 
a photograph of which has been lent to the Egyptian 
and Oriental Society of Manchester by Mr, F. Evans. 

According to the description received the vajra is 
$7 inches long and from 1} to 2 inches wide. It weighs 
about 5ib. The blade is made of steel, which is 254 inches 
long and is pointed and sharpened on both sides. The 
inscriptions and the handle are made of pure Chinese or 
Indian gold and with twenty-four pieces of red and blue 
stones (corals and others), some of which are lost, 

Texts I and II, front and back, contain five lines, 
Text III, at the end of the handle, written on both faces, 
contains eight lines. The inscriptions are in the old 
Nepalese seript, and their chief interest lies in the old 
form of the characters, several of which are wanting in 
Biihler's and Bendall’s tables. 

A vajra is an instrument of protection against evil or 
“angry ” deities; it must be provided with mantras and 
mystical syllables (rim, ete), which are not wanting in 
this picee, and with invocations to Buddhas and pro- 
tectors of every deseription, 


TEAT 
I Frost 
|] om’ vajratikena duhkhachedaprajiadjfianamirtaye ' 
jiinnk!a| (2) yn vigiévara arapacan/dlya te namah | | 
om he he tisthati|| (3) bandha bandha dhiraya dhiiraya 
virundha’ virundha yajna da(4)tta tron’ mani svi 1] wm 
masora” maseri" (6) ho parifa ye ham| |]... hum vai hol] 


! Perhaps dubkhaccheda", * The first viernes is doubtful. 
a 4 ahem? 
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Tl, Bace 
Onl sarvannksatravyikarani svihai|| om tare tu? tire tu(2)re 
sviha |] win pisdci parpnntabar sarvajvaraprazamani (3) 
svihi|| om vajrapint him um nllambaradhara vajrapal4 ni 


him phat|] om yamantaka ham phat || om 


vikrtinana hum phat |] 


Tt. Exp or 
(a) om 
fom) namassamantabaddhinim 
namas samantadharminim * 
namas salmantasa! 


Afigira vajra usnisa cakrivarti 
sarvalaukikabhalyn 

hlilte yena kena cit krtam tat 
sthantu chinda chinda [chil 


htm him hith hath phat phat 
phag| | om Srimabakaliyn (huin 


trayiya apakirin! 


Infra miira mira grhya® grips 
bandha 4 hana 8 daha $ dal 


valruniya kuverfiys iindya 
agnaye nailrrtiyal 


tilyn) sintisvapnayntam kf] 


(5) brth brih 


THE HaxpLe 
(6) htm 


fighinalm)* oin sititapatra‘ 
om vimale om dankare uit 


pra|tiyantramalakarmah lun - 
dhatim tulatém kilatim va 
a ma 


nda viri virt giri miri mira 
mira him hom hain hin 


phiat|] um Sri’ mahdkdliva 
Sisana-npaliiriyt 

lvl Jpratijiafm] simarasi dada 
idam dusiam khakhakhahil 


canam ekata miaraya him 
pha} |] uit indraya yalmiyn 


Viyave — prthivisiiryacandra- 
brabmayamamol 

win -suprntis! thi tavajriya 
sviailiai | | 


' There is little doubt that we have to read fare fire tdre tare, 


* dharma adi = dharmdnsion, 


* The space seems short for three aksnras. 


* sitditapatre ¥ 
* Perhaps grhud : of. dadd. 
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INTERPRETATION 

Text I.—The two first lines=Namasamgiti, v. 27 
(ed, Minsev, p. 140), A-ra-pa-ca-na is the mystic name 
of the tive heavenly Tathagatas. On, he, dni, Aim, vain, 
ho are mystical syllables of invocation. Muasora . . . 
are obscure, Hundha! do bind! dhdraya! do bear! are 
common in such texts. 

feet If,—Invocation to Tarai,“ who explains all con- 
stellations.” Invocation to the female Ogress with leaf- 
garments, who heals all fevers. Invocation to Vajrapini 
with blue garment, to the Destroyer of the Death-god, to 
Distorted-face. 

Text [72—Homage to all Buddhas, to all Laws, to all 
Churches. Invocation to the Goddess of the White 
Umbrella. Mantras and mystic syllables to incite this 
goddess (?) to bind, to strike, to kill enemies, Homage 
to Mahakala (=Siva), protector of the Law; may he 
destroy the enemies of the Law. Invocation to the 
familiar gods Indra, Varuna . . . to the Earth-Sun-Moon 
. « « Homage to this well-established vajra. 





xX 
THE CHINESE NUMERALS AND THEIR NOTATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 
FART I 
tr lL. C. Hf} PRINS 
Wits this Part we attack the series of the Normal 
Numerals, together with those characters which 
have been singled out, as homophones of more elaborate 
structure, to serve as Accountants or Bankers’ alternative 
forms, less liable to fraudulent alteration. 


ONE, — 4 

There can be very few characters in the Chinese 
dictionary, besides those for the first three numerals, 
that have never varied in appearance from the beginning, 
But — i, = erh, and = san have never changed. As 
they were in the days of Noé, or his Oriental contem- 
poraries, so they remain to-day, short lengths of one, two, 
or three horizontal lines, representing probably primitive 
notches on wood or bamboo, or perhaps, as we have alread y 
seen suggested, pieces of those materials used as tallies and 
counters, 

There would be nothing more to say upon this token, 
and we might pass on to the next numeral, were it not 
that it has been provided already in ancient times with 
two other representative symbols in — i and @ i. It 
must appear strange that the simplest and perhaps the 
oldest of all Chinese characters should have two alternative 
forms, not simpler ones, for that would have been impossible, 
but ampler and more elaborate, yet so it is. 

But in calling them "alternative forms" of — i. let me 
make clear what ia meant. Neither of these forms was 
composed in the first instance to be the written counter- 
part of the syllable i, one. They served as the graphic 
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tokens of quite other words, words having the same sound 
as i, one, but of different and unrelated Ineanings to the 
latter. 

The first of these characters is cited by the Shuo Wen 
dictionary as an “ ancient form” of 7, one, and appears in 
the Lesser Seal shape as +. Outside the Shuo Wen’s 
pages there exists almost no evidence of such a form, 
none of first-class authority that is, from bronzes or the 
Honan bones, and only about two examples are quoted in 
such works as the Liu Shu Tung + W% Wh and the 
Kuang Chin Shih Fin Fa Me <e 47 Bil We. Never- 
theless, we need not believe that Hsii Shan, the author of 
the Sliito Wen, whose good faith is established, though 
his judgment cannot always be accepted, invented his 
example. I suspect that —& i may be a mere variant of 
-€ i, though the former is usnally said to be a phonetic 
compound of -€ i. This last word has the meaning of 
“aiming at”, imaged originally as an arrow with a thread 
attached, so that a bird so hit could be retrieved. It is 
thus used both in the Book of Odes and, metaphorically, in 
the Book of History. And that such a practice did exist, 
certain forms on the Bronzes, and also on the Honan bones, 
seem clearly to show, We find there an arrow depicted 
with what is evidently meant to represent a thread un- 


winding from the shaft. Thus we have = on H. 769, 


and z in ME chil, pheasant, which occurs repeated] y in 
the Vin Heii Shu Ch’i of Lo Chén-yii, eg. ch, 2, p. 11. 
The difficulty is to reconcile the modern form of -& i, to 
aim at, with the modern form which should result, maututis 
mutandis, from the above-named components, and have 
given some such figure as m or &. But such hypo- 
thetical modern forms more nearly resemble 9 J, the 
barbarous neighbours of the ancient Chinese (a character 
really of quite other origin), than they resemble, or can 
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be made to account for, our character -%. In short, the 
form of this latter ill agrees with its best-known menning, 
For the character has another meaning, the only one 
mentioned by the Shuo Wen, namely a peg or perch, and 
it is such an object that the Shuwo Wen deseribes the 
character as depicting. Possibly in the main Hsii is 
correct, though his analysis of the strokes and their 
significance is unconvincing, 

The second alternative form of — is i. This is 
a well-accredited character, occurring with the sense of 
“one” or “once”, both in the Odes and the Li Chi, if we 
may accept their present texts as authentic. 

No one surely would ever guess the contours of its 
pictographic youth from the wrinkled ruin of its ultimate 
senescence. But the history of the character is, on the 
whole, clear. It is the outline of a lidded vase, on the 
body of which is added the character 7{ chi, good luck, 
Among the many revelations of the Honan bone inserip- 
tions, we have a perfect drawing of such a lidded vase, or 
i /itt, in a fragment illustrated by Lo Chén-yii in his Yin 


Heit Shu Chi, ch. 5,p. 5, where it appears as R. 


Now if we look up the character # i in the Shuo Wen, 
we find a most unsatisfactory explanation. It is (or it 
seems to be) one of those explanations that explain 
nothing, and especially throws no light upon the real 
meaning of this word i, which was thus betokened by 
a vase bearing the sign for good luck upon it. The 
definition in the text is & FF ay chuan i yeh, that is, 
“WF iis chuan i.” Now to one trying to learn what 
& certain word means, it is but a stony response to his 
appeal for intellectual nourishment to offer him a phrase 
of which that very word forms half. If a Chinese, 
ignorant of the meaning of the word “ buff", referred to 
a dictionary and found it explained by the words “ buff- 

coloured”, he too might nurse a grievance. 
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However, the phrase 9 FF, which is also written 
iE —, is a well-known one, and means “sole, exelusive, 
absolute”. It is therefore an illustration only of the 
borrowed or secondary sense of 4% i, not of its original 
meaning. Yet there was another sense which must have 
been, and we know indeed was, familiar to Hsii Shén, and 
by which we ean account for the form of the character. 
This sense is “ pent up, concentrated, condensed ", and is 
paralleled by our own colloquial metaphor “ bottled up”. 
Now we can see why the figure of a covered vase or jar 
was taken as the basis of this character. Why the 
addition of the character 7& cli, good luck, was made, is 
a more difficult point. It opens up more than one curious 
and interesting inquiry, but they are beyond the scope of 
this paper, 

Two, — erh 

This character, like the last, has never varied. Like the 
last also, there are alternative forms. Of these, the Shue 
Wen calls =t (a) “ku wen” form. So long ago as the 
thirteenth century, Tai T’ung, the author of the Lin Shu 
Ku, had disputed the statement. “In my opinion,” he 
saves under the character — i, “=f cannot be older than 
—, and besides, the construction with -® has no point.” 
Later Chinese authorities, however, have shown that 
Hsii Shén, in using the expression 7] Wu wén, ancient 
form, may have meant an ancient form, one of those 
which native archmologists have styled 4 # ZF sf ku 
wén ch’. iz, unusual or aberrant characters, And it is 
perfectly true that however far we go back in Chinese 
epigraphy, we shall find examples not merely of variants 
of one type, but oceasionally of actual variations in type. 
Moreover, what closes discussion is that I have had the 
good fortune to find in unmistakable shape, in my own 
collection of Honan bones, an instance of this ku wén 
scription, in the character X, on H. 757, 
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The second alternative form is JK er. It needs but 
little attention. The word involved, the word behind the 
character, is nothing but « special application of the word 
eri, two, double, or second. It is used both in the Odes 
and the Book of History in the senses of seconding, 
supporting, or backing, and in the dissimilar sense of 
division into two, double in aim, or doubtful, that is “ of 
two minds", As for the character itself, it is a compound 
of = plus Gl pei, a shell, This element was probably 
added to suggest the sense of “ value,resources”, for, however 
it came about, the shell wasin ancient China the recognized 
symbol for wealth, and the organs of wealth, money, or 
commodities. The" shell” is therefore here a pure ideograph 
and symbol, serving to contribute only a generalized idea, 
without the phonetic implications it would have if standing 
alone as an independent character and word-sign. 


bad ie to 


—_ll 
— 
A | =r 


THREE 

This is the last of the seriés of numeral signs that have 
never changed. 

As with One and Two, the Shuo Wen gives us an 
ancient variant form gt, which may, I think, be accepted, 
though no example can be cited from early Bronzes, nor, 
s0 far, from the Bones. 

There is also for this numeral an alternative and 
borrowed form 3, whose origin would not be guessed 
from this much sophisticated version. The latter is the 
modern accountants’ full and formal mode of writing the 
figure 3, but is itself a contraction of =. given by 
Kanghsi as the kw wén of the modern character #8, 
variously pronounced sién, isan, isdn, and san. This 
alleged ku wén represents an older $2, the shape in 
which 3 ehén appears in the Lin Shu Ku AL ge Rk, 


and Lin Shu Chéng O 7% #H JE @§ of the thirteenth 


century. So far it is Stak sailing, for the three circles 
Jnas. 1916, 48 
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in the upper part are the old symbol for hsing, stars, and 
the lower part is san, three, We shall see the bearing of 
that In a moment. But the form we have heen tracing 
is really a by-form, and not the main type of the character. 
This is in modern writing #€ shén, in the Shuo Wen's 


Lesser Seal it is B. and in three of the best attested 
ond best executed ancient examples from Bronzes it 
presents the variants $ wv and % And it is now 


we want a paleograpliic Sherlock Holmes to discover for 
us why this strange and complex shape has been chosen 
to write shén, the Chinese name for a group of stars, 
approximately our constellation of Orion. 

The Shuo Wen has no doubts. The character, it writes, 
is from Asing, stars, and 4 chén as phonetic. This may 
be the true account, and I should not criticize Any one 
who accepted jb as enough. But for my part I have 
long had the feeling that, though plausible, it is hardly 
satisfactory or adequate. I am about to examine the 
question, and to propose what I had supposed to be an 
entirely novel solution, but which since I reached it I find 
has been previously stated by that distinguished scholar 
Tuan Yii-ts'ni BE FE 4, in his edition of the Shuo Wen, 
sv. 2 shén. But I will give my own reasons in my own 
words. 

If we serutinize the Lesser Seal shape of the character, 


x shén, we tind the lower part consists of Q the 


Lesser Seal of 4 chén, which the Shuo Wen analyses as 
& compound of 3 shan with A jén as phonetic: The 
meaning of this compound character 4 chén is defined 
as “thick hair”, and a passage is quoted from the Odes 
in illustration,  § 4n Fe chén fa ju yin, which Legge, 
following the Chinese commentators, translates, “Her black 
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(sic) hair in masses like clouds." But the text of the 
Odes, as we have them, does not write 24 but fe chén, 
And except this, there exists in Chinese literature no other 
instance of the use of 4 as an independent character. At 
any rate Kanghsi cites none at all. Yet it is a common 
element in composition, as a phonetie. It looks as if Hsii 
Shén, the author of the Shuo Wen, being in presence of 
a form the true significance of which was unknown to 
him, assigned a sense to it out of his internal consciousness, 
as I fear he has done in a good many other cases. 

What has seemed to me a more likely origin for 4» as 
a character suggested itself partly from the fact that 
# shin, which it helps to compose, corresponds to our 
constellation of Orion, and partly that the older shapes of 
the component 4 require but little modification to become 
a true though uncompleted outline of the Orion star-group. 
This will appear from the two figures that follow. The 
first is an outline of Orion with the names of the stars 
involved. The second is my suggested original figure of 
“> chén. 





Fi, @ 





One point of criticism that may be raised at once is that 
the three stars of the Belt are not correctly represented 
in Fig. 2 asa collinear group, but as three parallel lines, 
meeting the outline, it is true, if produced, at the same 
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angle as the Belt does, Possibly this was not always so, 
In any case the three lines may well have been considered 
appropriate to suggest the Three Stars, perhaps also the 
name of the whole constellation, if shan or aan rather 
than shen were nearer the ancient sound. 

So far my own notes. I add the pith of Tuan Yii- 
teais note under #¢ shé@n. Quoting from chapter 27 of 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's Historical Memoira the words, “ Shén is 
the White Tiger. The Three Stars in a straight line are 
the Steel-yard,” Tuan comments, “for 2 represents the 
Three Stars, and what is outside [viz the Lesser Seal 


element a represents the boundary outline —A i§ 
chén aii.” 


Four, [9 ssi 


The Lesser Seal is QQ, a forin already occurring in the 
fourth of the Stone Drums. 

With Four we reach the point of transition from those 
numeral signs that in both senses tell their own tale, to 
those that need an interpreter; from those that are what 
they seem, to those that are not what they seem to be, 
nor mean what they seem to say; in fact, from self- 
explaining signs, to composite characters borrowed for 
their homophonetie value. But though in a general way 
this is known to be so, it is not always possible to decide 
the original graphic significance of the borrowed character, 
nor to isolate that precise word, or unit of the spoken 
language (being a body of sound vitalized by an inhering 
sense), to suggest and represent which the original character 
was designed. This is particularly difficult in the ense of 
the symbol [Q sai, early forms of which differ eonsider- 
ably, as may be seen below. Are these all variants of one 
type, or have we to do with two types? 1am inclined to 
think there is only one. 

Here are various recorded early examples from bronzes. 
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and old coins, and one, the first, found in the Shkuo Wen, 
where it is called a, or the ku weén, or ancient form. 
FoOORR OD 

No. 1 is probably a late Chou dynasty form, and is 
confirmed by a square-footed pu coin, illustrated in the 
Haiti Ch'tian Hui #{ §@ #E, Section 3G Yuan, p. 5, by the 
form FP. Of the same date seem to be Nos. 2 and 3, 
a single example of each of which has been recorded. 
They are obviously very nearly related to QQ the Lesser 
Seal, and the modern form, but have in one case one, and 
in the other two, extra strokes. Nos. 4 and 5 are found 
on certain coins of the Ming Knife series, and should 
perhaps be considered as crudely written variants, of 
No, 1. No. 6 is also from coins of the city of Lin Tzi in 
Shantung Provinee and is a simpler version of the 
modern character, It persisted at any rate into the Early 
Han dynasty, for we can see numerous examples on the 
wooden slips excavated by Stein, and illustrated in 
Chavannes’ monumental work2 I cannot fix a more 
precise date for any of these variants than “ somewhere in 
the Chou dynasty ”, n.c, 1122-255. 

What is certain is that, on the Honan bones invariably, 
and on the early Bronzes with only the two exceptions 
afforded by Nos, 2 and 3 of the variants above shown, the 
numeral four is denoted by four parallel horizontal 
strokes. We may aflirm, then, with little risk of being 
contradicted by future discoveries, that the sign [4 sx 
was unknown as a symbol for four previously to the 
middle of the Chou dynasty. ' 

What, we must now ask, is the graphic significance 
of the character [? What did its enrliest shape 
represent? This is a question I have put to myself now 

' Bee the plate in Mr. Ramelen's paper on “* The Ancient Coins of 
Lin Tzit", in the Numismatic Chronicle, ser, 1, vol. xv, 


? See e.g. on No. 45, plate iii, Documents Chinots décourerts par Aurel 
Stern, ‘ 
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for many years, without reaching a satisfactory answer. 
Three explanations have been proposed. One is that of 
the Shuo Wen, which may be called the official or received 
account. It is expressed in the words “ @ [ 3p 2 JE, 
hsiang ssit fén chih khsing, a picture (or symbol) of four 
quarters. The commentators have to explain the explana- 
tion. They say the rectangular outline is the four quarters, 
and the contained lines )( represent “division”, This is 
absurd. If you divide 4 by any number, the quotient 
is not, at any rate, 4. Moreover, would any people already 
having = to denote the numeral, abandon that simple and 
self-evident sign for an elaborate and muddling symbol of 
& square containing two curved lines which they might 
either read as “eight” or, ex Aypothesi, as " division” ? 
I trow not. 

Terrien de Lacouperie put forward a solution that was 
at least on the right lines, inasmuch as it was a search for 
a homophonous character. But Il am unable to concur in 
hia choice. He held in the essay previously referred to, 
that “the sign for rourR in its oldest shape is most likely 
an alteration of a character now written 4P tse, ‘ regula- 
tion of affairs.'” The character he refers to (radical 
No. 341 of the Shue Wen) is in the Lesser Seal written 
§?; its real sound is uncertain, and is variously described 
as ts: or k'ing. Lacouperie must have had in view, 
I imagine, a form §) cited by the Lin Shu T ‘ung From 
the Yan Tai Pei or Stele of the Cloudy Terrace, but 
under the character JQ esi; and he must then have equated 
this variant of ssi, four, with the form 4P ise, regulation 
of affairs”, 

But when Lacouperie wrote there was no evidence that 
this alleged character YP ever had an independent 
existence. It occurred only in composition, and was in 
fact not a character at all, but an analytic inference, or, 


The Od Numerals, efc., p. 21, n. 65, 
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to borrow a phrase from the folklorists, a “ projection” of 
lexicographical “ group-thinking ". 

A third solution was suggested by my late friend 
Dr. F. H. Chalfant, in his fascinating work Karly Chinese 
Writing, plate xxix. He there expressed his opinion that 
the Chinese numeral forms from 4 to 9 inclusive were 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, and 9 lines united. Iam unable to accept such 
a view for any of these. In the case of 4 he supposes 
an original |||] “gradually connected in cursory style”. 
It is perhaps the least unlikely of the whole group. 

We must, then, admit a total, if provisional, ignorance 
of the pictographie origin of [Y seit. 

Coming to the alternative or accountants’ character for 
Jour, we find ssi in use. This word ssi appears to 
mean “to display", ‘to set” or “lay out”, but various other 
senses (or perhaps other words) are found thus written, 
The significance of the character qud character ia obscure. 
It consists of two elements, neither of them phonetic, one 
being { ch’ang, long, and the other Jt yii, a writing 
pen, in the modern version, 3f tui, to overtake, in the 
Lesser Seal. But evidence that the word was thus written 
before the Ts'in dynasty seems wanting, 

It was the complex and darkiing nature of this 
character that attracted the favourable regard of fastidious 
accountants to whom the simple and the the obvious are 
unpleasing, 

FIVE, Fi, wu 

The prototype of the modern character J, is a diagonal 
cross contined above and below by horizontal lines, thus, 
&- It thus singularly resembles our Roman numeral 
X. All other early Chinese forms, eg. X, 3%, M4, and 
%, are contractions or modifications of this, with the 
very doubtful exception of 4, one instance of which is 
cited froma bronze, but probably does not stand for 5 at 
all. Perhaps it would be prudent to leave a loophole for 
myself by saying that what I call the hour-glass variant 
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way eventually prove to be even older than the x 
form, though it must be added that on the Honan bones— 
our most ancient original documents—5 is always written 
x or X, and never X or MH. With regard to the five 
parallel diagonal strokes given above, exactly similar 
symbols occur on the Bones, in most cases followed by 
the character —] jit, sun or day. It seemed natural, 
therefore, to read the two signs as J A we jih, five days 
or the fifth day. Further analogous combinations occurred 
with # and ¥ as the first member, These then seemed 
to be (] [] sei jth, four days, and = &f san ji, three 
days. It was odd, however, that nowhere else on these 
inscriptions were 3, 4, and 5 thus written, But Lo Chén- 
yii, in his Yin Heit Shu Ch Kao Shik Be &  # # Fi. 
p- 26, gives his reasons for thinking that these several 
groups of diagonal parallel strokes are all early forms of 
i yung, only found in the expression §2 Q yung jih, 
which is used in the Book of History as the supplementary 
or off day of a sacrificial festival. 

But whichever of the old shapes we may hold to be 
the most primitive, it is clearly based essentially on two 
diagonal lines, whether straight or curved, crossing one 
another, and the question we have to meet is, why should 
snch a design have been chosen to represent the numeral 
jive. 

Tai T’ung, the author of the Zin Shu Ku, writing at 
the close of the Sung dynasty, answered this question as 
follows: “From One to Four [numerals are written] by 
aggregation of strokes; above that number this method is 
insufficient, and Five being the half of the numeral series 
(% 2 FF shu chih pan), « stroke from the left and 
a stroke from the right were made to cut each other cross- 
wise as the sign of the lesser integer (iJs AQ isiao ch'éng). 
At the present day country folk in weighing things, and 
carpenters in taking measurements, when they reach the 
half of the series [viz. Five], make a cross-notch thus, x.” 
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But if is the older form this explanation will not 
do, as it leaves out of account the upper and lower 
boundary lines. 

Lacouperie, in the essay already referred to (p. 21, 
n. 55), thought that the sign “for FIVE was adapted 
from 4f ngai, grass cut". But we and ai or i are not 
homophones and never were, so that one of them could 
not have been borrowed to write the other. 

The following is an attempted explanation of the 
normal form Ff, wu, anciently X, and is based on one of 
Wu Ta-ch'éng's researches in Tt Shuo & ff, or Characters 
Explained, 

There has always been a word wh (mutatis mutandis 
in the different dialects), meaning “cross” or “ across”, 
“thwart” or “athwart”. This word is now written 46 
wt in such expressions as 3 46 chiae ww, crossed, or 
4—- HB wu kuan, crossed horizontally, Here ¢¢, which 
was originally the figure of a pestle, ia “borrowed” to 
write the word “crossed”, becnuse it was a convenient 
homophone. 

Now Wu Ta-ch'éng in his Ts Shuo, p. 14, gives his 
explanation of another word {ff Aw. He first quotes from 
an old seal an inscription in old characters, which in 
modern seript would run, as he thinks, 7H [bh 4 4 Al 
Hu-yang-tu (so asii-ma, or Left Controller of the Horse 
of Hu-yang-tu. The first character is written 4%. This 
eharacter, but in the form ¥%, is given in the Shuo Wen 
as meaning “cheval de frise", Wu Ta-ch’éne quotes from 
the Chou Li the phrase 7% #5 iA Fi Ht sid pi hu 
tsi ch'teng, which Biot, vol. i, p. 115, translates, “ils 
placent les barriéres et les doubles barriéres.” (Wang 
Yiin = #§ in his edition of the Shuo Wen remarks that 
whether singly as itt, or doubly as pi-hu, both expressions 
mean "cheval de frise".) Wu Ta-ch'éng remarks that & 
“exactly represents two ends crossing each other”, and 
again, “ two eross-pieces.” The same author in this note 
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further suggests that # we was the original scription in 
the above passage, and he considers that in the several 
phrases now written #4 fh wu el iu, #§ # i wu, 
and ie #8 chi, wu, all the syllables written #8 should 
have been §§ and gives his reasons. He also adds the 
following observation: 7 FR Ti. F {EF % white BH BW 
2 it Ww 7 UB & Hen li we ted tro wu ku hai wu wei 
wuerk we toi fei i, “When the modern writing of the 
Han changed the numeral five into %, then they changed 
@% [in the characters of the above three phrases] into 
%, and the old character gf hu [in some dialects wu] 
became obsolete.” 

This statement of Wu Ta-ch’éng will be seen to imply 
(1) that there was once an old character ¥f hw, which has 
become first f%, and then #7 ; (2) that the original shape 
of the character J, wu, tive, was two pieces of wood 
crossed diagonally, 

Such was my own belief, and here I might have 
stopped, having shown reasons for tracing the character 
wi wu, five, to «a picture of a cheval de jrise or some 
similar arrangement of twisted wood, such as a hurdle. 

But it will be noticed that Wu Ta-ch'éng mentions in 
the above passage that % was changed into &. He 
certainly cannot mean that the latter character did pot 
exist before Han dynasty times, as will at once be seen 
by consulting another work of his, the Shue Wen Ku 
Chow Pu Ht KX HH A. There we find an ancient 
variant of # wn (cited from the well-known Mao Kung 
Ting, or Caldron of Duke Mao), which is thus written 
=: another from the Stone Drums, in combination, =; 
another, also in combination, 3%. Henee I think, on the 
evidence of the bronze inscriptions alone, we must have 
concluded that a fuller form of 3% wu was =, which 
would give % as the oldest form of the hurdle or cheval 
de frise, and henee the most primitive scription of the 
numeral five, 
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And here I ought really to pass on to the next numeral, 
siz. For what I desire to add does not concern the 
numerals at all. But having reached a discovery of 
a curious kind, I trust the natural instincts of a pioneer 
may be pardoned if I now proceed to publish it as an 
excursion by the way. 

1. There isin the Shuo Wen, under its 374th radical, 


Se clo, a character written in the Lesser Seal ££. Heaii 


Shén states that itis pronounced “like & Asieh”, probably 
in his time su, and that itis the name of a beast. Wu 
Ta-ch'éng in the Appendix to his Sino Wen Au Chow Pu, 


p. 14, gives two forms, the first of which is # composed, 


he says, of = cho, plus Fz wu, plus RF yu. He thinks it 
ig an ancient form of the Skwo Wen's character given 
above. Note that this involves the equation of 3 with 
FF uu, 

2. There appears as a place-name on the Honan bones 
a remarkable character, It fills space equal to that 
occupied by two or three ordinary characters, I have at 
least ten examples and Lo Chén-yll has others. It is thus 


written 5%, and would strictly answer, as Lo transcribes 


it, to a modern z. But there can be no doubt that it 


corresponds to the character just quoted from Wu Ta- 
ch’éng’s Appendix. If it does, we have in the lower part 
of it an older form of # wu, which now appears as 
& wine-Vase, §f yu, with a curious top, possibly meant for 
no wickerwork handle. Tle vessel is shown both in the 
compound character above, and once alone, in Lo's Fin 
Heit Shu Ch'i, ch, 6, p. 39, 08 3. This form, then, I hold 
to be a very early phase of the character # wu, Above 
it, as the upper element, is the protile outline of some 
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animal. Now #E lu, deer, is often written = on the 


Bones, agreeing, except for the horns, with the upper 
half of this new character from the Bones, ‘The lower 
part of lu, deer, and of the upper element of the new 
character, is perverted (or pervertible) into the character 
iE pi. There remains the head gy. It wants very little 
alteration to turn this into EJ. We should then have 


Ee as the modern form of our tall compound of the Bones. 


But (3) Bo WB Ww funace yuan eli yeh is the 
definition of the character @¢ jw, vase, given in the Shue 
Wen, This is usually taken to mean “a round vessel of 
K’un-wan"; and K’un-wu is said to have been a semi- 
legendary personage, who first made pottery. But Wang 
Yiin 7 $4, one of the latest editors of the Shao Wen, is 
not satisied with this explanation, and makes two sentences 
of the words, thus; “ K'un-wu; a round vessel.” He snhys 
that ACwn-we is another name for iu, vase, but that he 
is ignorant where the term came from. In support, he 
quotes a recent writer (jf A chin jén), a certain Ch’'én 
Pin fil 3€, who in a book called the Heiao Hai Chang 
hs fe writs, BB A fh BE Kun-wn pu ju dew, 
“Kun-wiw are not as good as Jeu,” but, adds Wang-Ytin, 
*T do not know the allusion,” 

My suggestion is, accordingly, that e, written thus 
vertically (as Hsti Shén wrote his explanatory text, under 
the Lesser Seal character of each entry word in the 
original), 1s the erroneous transcription in modern form 
of the & character, which, as we saw, he said was 
“pronounced like 2§ isieh", but which, according to the 
Tsi Yiin Dictionary, was also pronounced wu (or ngw) or 
wi. It must not be forgotten that Hsii Shén wrote 
everything but his entry characters (and any old forms 
he cited) in the current writing of his time, the Han li 
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mm 2. Thus he might well have written z. meaning 


the single word Asieh (or wt), and his editors might easily 
have supposed he had written, or meant to have written, 
the two words /’wn-w. 

Assuming, then, that in his definition of # Aw he 
actually wrote /isieh (or wu), what did he mean by that ? 
On the Bones this character is always found as a place- 
name, and I suggest that the true definition of hw, vase, 
was really, “The round ware of Hsieh (or Wu).” 

Six, vc leu 

The Lesser Seal form $f is so like the allezed hee wen 
shape of [Q ssi, four, that it differs only by the little 
stroke at the top, Wang Yin, in his edition of the Shue 
Wen, under the 402nd radical, ff ta, great, says that the 
Lesser Seal form of 7¥ (iu, six, first appears in a weight 
of Wang Mang the Usurper, the Han scholars desiring to 
avoid confusion with 77, the chow wén form of %& ta. 

The more ancient forms of this numeral are fairly 
numerous, Lo Chén-yii (Yin Asi Shu Chi Kao Shih, 
p. 16) cites FS, Th, A, 4, and () from his collection of 
Bones, and I can add (>, 7+. >, and J{ from mine. 

I think there is no cause to doubt that Terrien de 
Lacouperie was right in his guess as to the ancient figure 
for siz, thus illustrated above. He says (Old Numerals, 
ete., p. 21, n. 55), “for sin it [viz. the sign for siz] was 
the primitive character for ‘mushroom’, now fixed into 
4e lol: by the addition of the determinative \Y ‘a sprout’.” 

The Shwo Wen detines the former character by two 
synonyms, Fa A chin lin ond #@ fA & Asin, both 
referring to mushrooms', 34 is an exact homophone of 
7y and is said to consist of Y ch’é plua Fy lin. ‘The Shuo 
Wen gives the chow wén form of 5 as ree which Tuan 
Yll-ts'ai in his edition considers as “ depicting their shapes 

' Sco Bretechneider’s Bofanicon Sinicum, vol. ii, pp. 87-8, 
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growing in quantities. All would be well with these 
explanations, which indicate some ideal form <~, but for 
the upper \, which seems an integral part rather than an 
addition, and, if so, is not accounted for. None the less, 
on the whole I have long been a convert to Lacouperie’s 
theory. 

The alternative form f (uw or lin represents a word 
meaning & high plateau or tableland, and is composed of 
(5, the combining form of 4. fou, a mound, plus % Ju, 
apparently meaning full of clods, It serves well as an 
accountants safeguard. 

SEVEN +5 ti or ch’i 

This figure -— has a strange history, The Lesser Seal 
is re and the Stone Classics in Three Scripts (= 9% 4 3 
San Toit Shih Ching) preserve the following variations 
of that scription, 9-, +5, and +. 
| Wu Ta-ch'éng in his Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu cites. the 
following forms for the numeral {s'i, and the Japanese 
Choyokoku Ji Kan cites them from him without comment. 
They are fo, Y, “Ts, and —. These, it should be noted, 
are all from old coins, and until Lo Chén-yii's work had 
appeared had been necepted as variants of - ts’i, seven. 
The latter author, however, had now better tell his own 
tale. He writes (YHSEKKS., p, 16):— 

“--. The ancient forms of 45 ('si are all written -4, 
none are identical with the Seal form 4, In the 
inscriptions on ancient bronzes the character seven is 
extremely rare, Buton the reverses of the Small Pointed- 
foot pu coins, the numeral seven is always written --, 
exactly the sume as in the oracular sentences (pV §F pt 
fs, this is Lo's invariable term for the inseriptions on the 
Honan bones), So itcontinued straightonto the inseriptions 
of Han times, where we find in the }} [2 4 Fén-yin ting, 


+ 
Caldron of Fén-yin, the characters +-, The Sung scholars 
i 


—— 
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erroneously read these as — ++ erh shih, twenty. The 
Grand Secretary, Yuan Yuan, fell into the same error in 
transeribing the inseription on the — #F $9 # Ta Kuan 
tung hu, Bronze Vase of Ta Kuan. In the oracular 
sentences, wherever fen occurs it is written | (so if is on 
the Small Pointed-foot pu coins: original annotation by 
Lo); wherever seven occurs it is written -, quite 
unmistakably. The Han writers, however, wrote ++ for 
ten (usually 4 on ancient bronzes: Lo's note), and + for 
seven, distinguishing between the two by the relative 
length of the cross-stroke, Governor Wu Ta-ch'éng 
inserts in his Shuo Wen Ku Chow Pu the forms ¢, , 
‘P, and =, from ancient coins, and treats them as seven, 
thus mistaking nine for seven.” 

In the main, I gladly accept Lo’s opinion, with reserva- 
tion as to certain details. To Lo belongs the credit of 
finding an explanation of the apparent total absence of the 
word seven from the Honan bone inscriptions, and of 
reducing the numeral fen therein from a seeming duality 
of -- and | to the upright simplicity of the latter symbol. 
I would here call attention to an observation by Chavannes 
on p. 22 of his Documents Chinois découverta par Aurel 
Sten. He there observes, “On remarquera la graphie du 
mot 4¢ qui, A Vépoque des Han, ne se distingue du 
earactere -F que par la plus grande largeur du trait 
horizontal par rapport au trait vertical.” 

But I am obliged to take exception to two points in the 
above note of Lo Chén-yii. In the first place, I do not 
think the statement that on the Small Pointed-foot pu 
coins seven is always written -- will bear serutiny, 
I have made a careful examination of this series in the 
Ku Ch'tian Hui, and T agree with its editor that -—- often 
stands for fen. I will cite three examples. In vol. iii, 
section 3g 5, p. 3, we have sy, )(, 34, and +f, viz., as the 


' Ihave copied these four forms from the original shapes in the work 
hamed, 2nd ed., because they are printed slightly differently by Lo, 
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editor transcribes, 7, 5, ,and 10. In vol. iv, section 3¢ 7, 
p. 2, we have A, Se and -+{-, viz. 7,9, and 10. In vol. iv, 
section JE 6, pp. 14-15, we have s complete series, with 
>, <<, , and -, standing for 7,8, 9,and 10. —~ 
Moreover, I believe my collection contains two instances 
where +- does represent fen. One is an isolated couplet, 
+. Owing to an apparent want of context, certainty is 
not possible, but it seems to stand for eleven. The other 


(H. 714) is a very clearly cut = If this is not -- ae 
shih wu lao, fifteen victims, what is it? 

Lo's statement of the case, then, appears just a little too 
sweeping. It is true for, say, 95 per cent.of the -- found 
on the Bones, but there seems to be « miserable remnant 
where the cross stands for fen, 

The second point where I must differ from Lo Chén-yii 
lies in his criticism that Wu Ta-ch'éng has “ mistaken” 
the trident forms for seven, whereas they ought to be nine. 
Lo's own collection appears to contain no examples of this 
type. I have four in mine, ¢¢, 4, >, and f=, followed 
in each case by A yueh, moon. But it is hard to make 
sure of the equation as between 7 and 9, On the whole, 
I beheve that wherever the short arms are not curved the 
form is seven, where they are curved probably nine. 

As to the pictographic origin of this character, I can 
make no suggestion. I incline to think, however, that 
the trident type is the older. 

The alternative accountants’ character is $8 te’i. 
Except as used for seven, it is very rare, apparently one 
of the phonetic compound class, based on 7K mu, wood, 
and ¥G ti for the phonetic. Kanghsi cites the Kuang 
Ytin Dictionary of the eleventh century as stating that it 
is & Vulgar scription of #§ tsi, varnish, Kanghsi then 
quotes from a work called the K’ai Shan 7" () yj Bl, or 
Pioneer's Chart, that there is a brook to the west of 
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Ch’ang-an (otherwise Hsi-an-fu, the capital of Shensi) 
known as the 7s'i Ch’ 32 if. Finally, a passage from 
the Shan Hat Ching is extracted to the effect that “on 
the Kang Mountains the 3 7 Ts'i-mu crows abundantly”. 
Bretschneider in his Botanicon Sinicwm, vol. ii, p. 339, 
may have referred to this passave when he wrote of 
“#2 AK Tsi mu, a tree mentioned in the Shan hai king”, 
that he had not found this term. Perhaps his # should 
be 
EiGHT, 7, pa 

The writing of this numeral has remained essentially 
the same as far back as we can trace it. ‘The Lesser Seal 
is ){. In the Stone Classics in Three Seripts we have 
two slightly varied forms, ?§ and ){. But on the early 
bronzes and on the Honan bones the earliest shapes are 
24, JL IG 2. 

This very ancient and hopelessly simple character is 
symmetrical and probably symbolical. It seems to have 
as its artistic objective something split intotwo. Perhaps 
in primitive times it represented the same word that is 
now indicated by jy pa, to break, split, divide, used 
by accountants as its alternative form. This was first 
thus used by fF JG Heit shih, who, as 1 am informed by 
Professor Giles, is the Elder Hsti, or  @ Heil Hetian, 
A.D. 916-991. 

Kanghsi under the entry #j has the following important 
note, which Lacouperie translated imperfectly in the paper 
already referred to, p. 23. It should, however, ran, “In 
the inscriptions of the Ts'in dynasty, only = i, — erh, 
and = san are altered. From and including PJ ssi, four, 
upwards, they still employed the original characters. 
Mr. Hsti was the first to add #] pa [os a-numeral]. The 
modern, fully altered series from 1 to 10 [our ‘alternative 
forms ’] has not the antiquity of the Ts'in dynasty,” 

What we can say of these alternative forms, however, 

amas. 1916, ath 
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is that the T'ang dynasty documents, e.g. Nos, 969 and 
970, reproduced in Chavannes’ Docwments Chinois 
découverts par Aurel Stein, plates xxxiii and xxxiv, 
furnish examples of them ail. 


NINE, JL chiu 
The Lesser Seal form is #,, but when we regard the 
earlier and rather chameleon-like variations of the old 
bronzes and the Honan bones, we see that they all appear, 
in a stylized and linear manner, to represent the hand 
and bent arm. The following are the main variants: 
>, &, A, 2, 2, and ep These are from 


the Bronzes, 


From the Bones we have: ~), >, S, e; S, jh -L, 
9%, Ay, and 7. Let us note that in the early Han 
period, first century B.c., we find such shapes as 4) and 
7) atill in use." 

(For certain dubious shapes see what has been said 
under SEVEN.) 

Lacouperie thought that the old form of nine “ was an 
alteration of A chiw [he calls it Mu], ‘ancient’", It is 
possible, but the early firms of the latter character are 
obscure. 

On the whole I incline to the conjecture that a more 
likely explanation is that JL was a very early mode of 
writing what is now written $} chiu, a homophone, 
meaning among other things "to control”, “ regulate”. 

The alternative or accountants’ character is A, chiw, 
apparently the name of a sort of quartz, 

TEX, -- shih 
The Lesser Seal is 4-, but on the older bronzes we find 


the forms 4 and #, of which the first is a stylized con- 
traction of the second. 


* See Chavannes, whi snpra, Nos. 71 and 03, plates 4 and 6, 
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On the Honan bones, however, we have already seen 
that Lo Chén-yii lays it down that ten isalways (I should 
say nearly always) written with a straight vertical stroke, 
thus|. Exeept in special cases, the enumeration of things 
more ins: number than 10 and less than 20 can be shown 
either vertically, as | = eleven, s* = jifteen, Q = sirleen, 
or horizontally, as XJ] = fifteen, The special exception is 
in the dating of months, where there operates a temporary 
gravitation of two or three characters into an apparently 
integral group. Thus » is ehih yweh, the tenth month. 
But this may also be written | or $j. The eleventh 
month may be jg or Oj. The twelfth month is found 
written 7g, or Td, or jf, or Bl. And we also find an 
intercalary month, called the thirteenth, written 7 OF 
pi: | have verified all these examples cited by Lo. 

Assuming that of these three variants ¢, |, and 4, the 
latter is the oldest, for the first two would easily flow 


from the third in practice, but the third, being more 


difficult to write, is most unlikely to be a derivative of 
either the first or the second, what can be the explanation 
of such a sien to express the numeral fen } 

I believe the clue to be followed is furnished by this 
spindle-shaped sign, I interpret this as an outline of 
aleaf. The term for a leaf is yeh, now written 9§. This 
word, though normally in all modern dialects, except the 
Annamese, commencing with the semi-vowel y, or the 
vowel 1, still preserves an older pronunciation in the sound 
shé (Pekinese) or ship (Cantonese), retained in the name 
of Shé hsien #€ 8%, a District of Honan, 

In the rhymes of the Odes, -- shih, ten, HE yeh, leaf, 
and ff} shih, to collect, are all included in the entering 
tone of Tuan Yii-ts'ai's seventh category, They were not 
only rhymes, but homophones, all having the approximate 
sound ship or shép, and the picture of a single leaf would 
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consequently have suggested itself as a natural form to 
represent fen, a word having in Chinese the same sound, 
though etymologically (it may be) quite unrelated. 

The alternative or accountants’ form is 3} shih, to 
collect, pick up, a character evidently of the suggestive 
compound class, for neither of its halves supplies the 
sound, so that we must regard it as intended to suggest 
the action of the verb, the closing (4 fo) of the hand 
(=f show) over some object. 

It seems quite possible that the true and original sense 
of -- shih, ten, and #} shih, to pick up, are identical, and 
that fen in Chinese was a mere nown of multitude, and 
meant a handful. If so, we have really one word written 
in two ways, one (#}) of much later date than the other, 


We have now examined the notation of the Chinese 
numerals from one to ten. There remains a short 
supplementary list in the characters for twenty, thirty, 
jorty, a hundred, a thousand, and ten thousand, 

The signs for the first three of these differ from all 
others by consisting of a single complex to represent in 
each case two words. Thus, {f stands really and originally 
for erh-shih, “two-tens,” and so with ++ for san-shih, 
thirty, and {i asi-shih, forty, Why, then, are these 
three dissyllabie words spelt in Kanghsi's Dictionary 
(under the radical -[-) as if they were monosyllables, 
thus, 0 9f yil-siap = yap = 20, % # asih-hop = sop 
= 350, and 96 Wo sintap = sap = 40 (1 use the less 
corrupted and more illuminating Cantonese sounds) ? 

It is because, owing to the elision of the initial sibilant 
of shap, ten, in each case, the respective combinations of 
iap = 20, san or sa-ap = 30, and esti-'ap = 40, have 
become welded together, with hardly any further change, 
into three single syllables. But in truth these are merely 
vulgar colloquial corruptions, and may in this paper be 
ignored, 
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TWENTY, erh shah 

Notice the junction of the two ++ tens at the foot. We 
shall see that this is no innovation, but appears in the 
oldest forms of thirty and forty also. Such a union 
would be natural if my supposition that ++ fen was 
originally the picture of a leaf is correct, For then 
4 spray of two, three, or four leaves would logically 
represent the numerals 20, 30, and 40. 

The Lesser Seal form is practically the same, +4, and 
this shape goes back unexpectedly far, for in my collection 
of bones (H. 433) we have #=27, and #=24. We meet 
it again in the early part of the Han dynasty; see, for 
instance, Nos. 63 and 92 of the Stein documents, 
plates iii and v. 

A still simpler construction oceurs in (J, which is 
sometimes found on old bronzes (see Wu Shih-fén’s Chiin 
Au tu Chin Wén 98 & 4 4& H, vol. viii, p. 57, and 
vol. ix, p. 48), and on the Honan bones (see Lo Chén-yii's 
Vin Heit Shu Chi ME gE de 3, vol. ii, p. 19, and vol. iii, 
p. 23). But a more common ancient variant found on the 
Bronzes, but not yet, I think, detected on the Bones. seems 
to support my theory of the leaf, and to explain also 
how | and -F have both flowed from the same contour. 
This variant is } or {J or ¥/, which point, I hold, to 
a primitive YY, which first became stylized into 4y, and 
was then either more cavalierly altered to (7, or gradually 
reduced to two simple straight strokes, U. 

There have existed also as early as the Ts'in dynasty, 
and later, in the Stone Classics of T'ang times, the forms 
+ for 20 and +4 for 30. 


THirty, qr san shih 
The Lesser Seal is written ##. The Stein documents of 
early Han date show + and WY (see Nos. 68 and 93 
on plates 11 and v), 
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On the early bronzes we find the forms lJ, J. W, ¥@. 
and (js, while ||) is the sole variant on the Honan bones 
(see the Yin Hatt Shu Chit, vol. i, p. 35). These all appear 
to point back to, or to be reconcilable with, an archaic 
pictogram of a spray of three leaves, yg. And I may 
observe parenthetically that from this same pictogram of 
a spray of three leaves was derived, I am convinced, the 
character {it shih, a generation, the oldest forms of which 
are virtually identical with the old forms of the numeral 
30. Why this should be so is not clear to me, unless it 
could be shown that the etymological sense of this word 
shih is spray or shoot. 


Forty, 4 ssi shih 

This character is not given in the Shuo Wen, but in the 
Stein documents it occurs, practically as above (see, for 
instance, Nos. 41,71, and 95 on plates iv and v). These 
examples are of early Han times. 

On the bronzes the forms lJ and WY are found, and on’ 
the Honan bones we find the same two variants in the 
Yin Heit Shw Ch'i, 48 and 227, These modes of writing 
20, 30, and 40 are always employed, as Lo Chén-yii points 
out,’ on the bones for numerals between 20 and 50. 
Thus, AU is erh shih jén, 20 men; Y is erh, shih wu, 25; 


My is ast shih i, 41; and v is sei shih pa, 48. 
HvuNpRED, Fj pe 

A beginner at Chinese would, if asked, analyse this 
character as made up of — i, one, and fy pé, white, for the 
phonetic. It is difficult to disbelieve such an account of 
it. But it is not the one given by the author of the Shue 
Wen. The analysis in that work seems much less 
natural, but like other unsatisfactory statements therein 
must not be hastily distmissed, 

' See his Fin fail Shu Ch'i K'ao Shih, p. 16. 
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There are in the Shuo Wen two of its radicals, 
Nos. 104 and 284, both of which in the modern shape 
would be represented in the same manner, as &, In 
practice, however, no confusion can exist, as one of the 
characters is never found alone. The Lesser Seal forms 
of these two are @ fei (No. 104) and G pe (No. 284). 
The latter means “white”, but it is not under this radical, 
but under & fi, that we find §, the Lesser Seal phase of 
A pé, hundred. This analysis has not passed unchallenged 
by later Chinese palmographers. Further, Hsii Shén 
added under W pé an alleged ku wén form G, apparently 
a combination of — i, one, and the full form of i tri, self. 
A single example of this has been found elsewhere, and is 
cited in the Choyokaku Ji Kan, ch. xvii, p. 23. Now let 
us see how the “ documentary ” evidence stands. 

In the first place, there are many examples of the word 
hundred in the inseribed wooden slips of early Han date, 
excavated by Stein (see e.g. Nos. 68, 71, 79, 92, 93, 95, 
on plates iii, iv, and v of Docwments Chinois déeouverts par 
Awrel Stern), where we have D,G, 5, 2, 8, G, B. 
These are all plainly — i, one, plus €y pé, white. 

Going back to the evidence of the ancient bronzes, it is 
strange to find only three examples in Wn Ta-ch'éng's 
Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, 8, GF, and BW. These seem rather 
to support the Shuo Wen. But neither Wu nor the 
Choyokaku Ji Kan cite any examples from the bronze 
known as the Yii Ting, & 4B. The inseription on this 
will be seen in facsimile in the Chiin Ku Lu Chin Wen, 
vol. ix, p. 33, and is remarkable. Besides the coalesced 
combination @, viz. 7) Wf liu pé, 600, in one passage, 
there occur the groups % sit pé and @ erh pé, in each 
case followed by A. jén, men. These are, stroke for 
stroke, nothing but 8 and = GQ. seemingly “ four 
white” (men) and “two white" (men), but are of course 
used to express the homophone pé, hundreds, and Wu 
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Shih-fén so transcribes them in the modern version 
supplied by him. There seems no escape from the 
conclusion, then, that it was a matter of indifference at 
that date whether the word hundred was written with the 
homophonous characters for “ white”, or with the special 
character @ or & devoted to this numeral. A curious 
variant found on some ancient bronzes has two horizontal 
strokes above, thus @ and #, but they do not represent 
= erh, as might at first be supposed. This same variant 
occurs in two slightly differing versions, on a fragment in 
my collection of bones, H. 742, thus, in one case, §, and 
@ in the other. But caution is advisable here, and it is 
possible that the first of these, at any rate, may stand 
for — A erh pé, 200 (see what Lo eays below). 

Let us now turn to Lo Chén-yii's entry on 7 pe, 
on p. 17 of his Fin Heit Shu Ch'i K’ao Shik. Lo first 
cites the two forms @ and 6, from the plates of the first 
part of his work, and continues: “In the oracular 
sentences, in enumerations, one hundred is written as 
hundred (32 %— G f€ fi), from and including two 
hundred, a line is added above B pé, with which it is 
combined, thus: — Fj erh pé, 200, is @ (on p. 4 of chiian4), 
J00 1s G® (on p. 81 of chiian 3), 500 is @ (on p. 9 of 
ehiian 7); so also on the old bronzes.” 

Can we discover the pictographic origin of either 
8 oor G@? 

The only possible origin I can suggest is connected with 
the character now written #4 pé,in which I conjecture the 
element “ wood ” is a later addition, ‘The meaning of $f 
isa tree of the cypress kind, perhaps the Thuja arbor-vite, 
- and the ancient form of ¢ being 9 or 6, may really be 
the curtailed sketch of a cone with its scaly surface and 
stalk above, perhaps pointing back to some such earlier 
shape as 4. Such an origin would serve to account for 


6, Q, and a. 
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The alternative accountants’ form for hundred is {G pe. 
and is applied specially to a sum of a hundred cash, but 
it 1s also used as the head of a hundred soldiers. Obviously 
it is only pé, hundred, with a differentiative augment. It 
seems to appear first on Han dynasty seals. 

THOUSAND, =f ts'ien or chien 

The Lesser Seal is fp. but in the rather later wooden 
slips of the Stein excavations, those I mean dating from 
the early part of the Han dynasty, say B.C. 100 to a.p, 1, 
the shape is nearly the same as the modern form, as we 
see in 4, +; and 4 (see Nos. 434, 60, and 62 on 
plates i and iii of Chavannes’ Documents Chinois, ete.). 

From an old seal of the same dynasty, reproduced by 
Se Hl Gk Wes Shih-fén in his $$ JE He Féng Ni K'ao 
Lio, vol. i, p. 45, we recover the nearest approach to the 
Lesser Seal type in the form ee Tsien in the older 
bronzes is written 2, A. and Mt, 

On the Honan bones we find it reversed in % (H. 760 
and 773), and in n (Yin Hsii Shu Ci'i, ch. 6, p. 46), and 
normal in 2 (YHSC., ch. 8, p. 5). 

As Lo Chén-yil points out (Fin Hsia Shu Chi K’ao 
Shih, p. 17), when multiples of thousand are to be 
expressed, the numeral indicating the multiple is so 
written as to form a combined character with fF ts'len, 
and this both on bronzes and bones. Thus, on the Yt 
Ting (Chitin Ku Lu Chin Wen, vol. ix, p- 42) the number 
S051 is written + . On the bones we have 3000 written 


both 2 (Yin Heit Shu Ch'i, ch. 6, p. 34) and £ (ch. 6, 
p. 38), and in ch. 7, p. 15, occurs the complicated compound 
x for 5000, I can propose no pictorial origin for =- 
sven, The alternative form is fF, which follows the 
example of 4ff pé in being applied to a thousand cash 
and to the head of a thousand troops. 
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Tex THovsanp, i won 
With this we enter the last stage of the numeral 
characters, the examination of which has been the aim of 
the present paper, But “the sting is in the tail“, and we 
shall feel the irritant point of it in our terminal study. 
Let us follow first the character backwards from its 
present shape. 


The Shuo Wen gives its Lesser Seal Version as 8. and 


defines it as @% tf! ch’ung yeh, an insect, and states the 
composition thus: 9 32 ff ty Asiang hsing isung jou, 
“a pictogram ; composed with jou.” 

Owing to the borrowing of this character at an early 
date to express a homophonous and very common word 
wan, ten thousand, we find large numbers of examples in 
early inscriptions on the bronzes, but the following are 


the essential variations of type: (1) ¥. (2) 9 » (3) 8 


(4) B ) B ) Y. (7) BW. 8) B09) ¥, arranged 
purposely on a scale of diminishing complexity of the 
cross-piece in the lower part, for a reason that will appear, 
They are taken from Wu Ta-ch'éng's Shuo Wen Ku Chou 
Pu, vol. ii, p. 87. 

When we turn to the Honan bones examples are by no 
means common. But I can quote from my own collection 
(H.) and that in the British Museum (C.), the subjoined 
instances: Y (H., cowrie B), Compare this with 
(SWKCP., vol. ii, p. 87). 16) (HH. 223 in combination), 
Compare with No. 5 above. ‘of (H. 568 in comb,), Com- 
pare with ¥¢ (SWKOP,, vol. ii, p. 87). W (H. 310 in 
comb.), & (C. 1994 in comb), 

The succeeding four variants occur in combination with 
the radical 7k shui, water, and compose a character cited 
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in Kanghsi from the Stone Drums, and said to be 
a scription of 7% man. They are shown in the Vin Heit 
Shu Chi Ka’o Shih, p. 9, and in chiian 2, p. Ll, and ch, 4, 
p. 31,ofthe Yin Hai Shu Ch'i, where they occur as place- 
names. They are Y ¥, y. and nis and it should be 
noticed that they are without the characteristic cross- 
piece of the bronze examples, They lead directly to the 
only form cited by Lo Chén-yii under @ wan, viz. 


8. This occurs as a place-name in his ch, 3, p. 20. But 


a closely similar form in my collection (H. 471) is y, and 
seems to occur as a numeral. 

And now two questions present themselves for solution. 
What is the graphic significance of this pictogram—as it 
evidently is; what does it aim at representing ? And 
secondly, why is the thing thus represented selected to 
write the word wan, meaning ten thousand ? 

On the first point let us hear what Lo Chén-yii has to 
say. He writes (YHSKKS., p. 17), after quoting the 
Shuo Wen's entry that wan is an insect, and that the 
character is composed with [jou (usually rendered 
“a beast’s footprints”), and is a pictogram: “It is not 
said what insect, but in the oracular sentences, and on the 


ancient bronzes, the forms % 8. ete, all depict a scorpion, 
Sh fsich, and are not ‘composed with jou’. On the 
bronzes sometimes written B. On the Stone Drums 
first appears as f having lost its primitive shape. Tuan 


Yii-ts'ai writes (in his edition of the Shuo Wen), ‘ com- 
posed with TJ] jou, a beast’s footprints, for this insect's 
four feet (sic) resemble those of a beast,’ which is all 
based on the later shape of the character, — an explana- 
tion very wide of the truth.” So, then, Lo has no doubts 
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as to what the figure depicts. It is a scorpion; and 
certainly he must be ri¢ht, the curving tail especially 
betrays the vicious little arachnid. Presumably, then, 
wan, ten thousand, having no other means of writing 
itself, borrowed a homophone to do 80,08 happened in so 
many other cases. But here comes the difficulty, one that 
is quietly ignored by the native scholars. There is no 
trace of any such word for scorpion as wen or man in the 
records of Chinese literature or the vocabularies of any 
existing dialect, The only possible explanation seems to 
be that was, or probably man, represents an obsolete word 
fora scorpion. This must, presumably, also be the view 
of the author of the Choyokaku Ji Kan. 

This excellent authority, under the entry BW ch'ai, 
& Scorpion, first cites several examples alleged to be éarly 
instances of that character, The first of these, from the 
Pé ku tu, is a striking pictogram, which I reproduce, 


y (But there is no context in this or the Choyokaku Ji 


Kan's succeeding example. The pictogram may stand 
for chai, but it might also be wan.) The author then 
goes on to cite a number of other forms, the first of 


which is g. and observes that this and the remaining 


examples were “ borrowed” to write MW won, adding that 
we have here JE 2% fg lif hsing chih chia chieh, the 
“borrowing of a shape”. By this, of course, is meant the 
borrowing of the character of a word with one sound, to 
write a word with another sound, but with the same 
sense. Hence the Japanese author must believe that wen 
had onee the meaning of scorpion. 

I must not omit to mention another suggestion as to 
the origin of this character, whieh is tentatively put 
forward in the Jiu Shu Ku. The author, Tai Tung, 
recalls the existence of the word i fan, a bee, and 
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wonders whether M{ wan was not perhaps the original 
scription of the word afterwards written i% fan, And 
certainly a“ swarm of bees” would be most appropriate 
to suggest a very high number such as ten thousand. 
But apart from the discrepancy of the rhyme, and of the 
tone-series, between wan and fan, which do not agree in 
either point, it would be almost certain that a swarm 
would be symbolically suggested by the triplication of the 
character, as so often elsewhere in analogous cases, And 
& final, and it seems to me a fatal. objection to this view, 
is the characteristic and vivid curling of the tail in the 
pictogram, which does not suit for the bee, but to those 
who have seen how an angry scorpion behaves, is 
unmistakable, 

There remains an element in the character. which is 
written Ji] in its Lesser Seal development, but in most 
of the variants shown in the earlier bronzes appearing as 
j2, 3, , >—, and finally —. Lo Chén-yii seems to 
dispute this as a separate eomponent, but I cannot quite 
concur with that view. Is it, I wonder, an attempt to 
represent the sting in the tail symbolically, and rather 
superfluously? At any rate, I ean suggest no other 
explanation, 

The following interesting passage is translated from 
a note in the Choyokaku Ji Kan, under the character Wf 
wan, in illustration of a curvilinear version of « swastika 
found upon a Chinese tile of early Han date. It throws 
some, but not to myself enough, licht on the problem why 
the Buddhist symbols swastika and sawwastike should 
have been introduced into Chinese writing as synonyms 
of the word wan, ten thousand :— 

“oP. From ao Han dynasty tile. The wen of -+ 
T FF toi sun chien wen, ‘posterity in thousands and 
myriads, is thus written. The formation of the character 
is archaic (7 FH chi kw), and without doubt this [tile] 
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must be an object of the Western Han dynasty date 
[a.c. 206 to a.p. 23). 

“In the Fan I Ming I Toi Gh i 4% # 4K [published 
about a.p. 1151] we read: ‘4)), the word 7] wan in 
western lands (7G 3% Asi yi). According to the Hua Yen 
Ching Yin] # i {2 F@ MM, “Sounds and Meanings of the 
Vatamsaka Sutra,” 7p is not really the word 4]. In the 
second year of the regnal period — #% ch'ang show of 
the Great Chou dynasty [viz. ap. 695, in the reign 
of the Empress Wu Hou], the sovereign designed this 
character [7], placed it over the Imperial Portal, —% 4 
Hien ch'u, and declared its sound to be wan HE” According 
to this explanation, FL seems to be considered a Chinese 
character (ff Jt # (1 £1 2B MF #). However, 
[the same work] also quotes from the Kao Tsfng Chuan 
to ff (&€. or Record of famous Buddhist Priests, the 
following passage: ‘Of the four rules for translating, the 
second is to translate the sounds without translating 
the characters, for example, yy [thus here printed; 4 
swastika ig meant], in the Hua Yen Ching # & #2, 
Vatamsaka Sutra. By this method, the word 3 wan is 
used to translate, but the structure of the character is 
still in Indian script (LUk FR Fos hi +R E 
x H). 

“According to this explanation, we can tell that the 
character pt first appears in the chapter Siddha [of the 
1 He Fon Chang, * a syllabary in twelve parts attributed 
to Brahma, see Eitel's Handbook of Buddhism, p. 126], 
We have been told that Buddhism entered China about 
the end of the Ts'in and beginning of the Han dynasties. 
Now, on the evidence of this tile, it is abundantly credible 
that at the height of the Han dynasty Buddhist works 
were already current. But if so, then the Empress Wu 
also received this as an existing character. The story 
that she invented the symbol rv is altogether erroneous. 


—— 
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ms pews t r, also written 4.” Thus the author of the Choyokaku 
pas this last symbol, the swastika, I suppose %, the 
_ vulgar scription of § wan, to be derived, 
. These notes have grown under my hand in such 
unexpected : measure, that I can only hope they may not 
| prove correspondingly tedious to the reader. ‘. 
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THE EIGHT IMMORTALS 
Br W. PERCEVAL YETTS 


NE of the subjects beloved of Chinese artists 1s 
a venerable figure in an attitude of profound reverie 
shown as part of » wild and romantic scene of forest, 
crag, and torrent, Sometimes below his rocky hermitage 
there stretches a plain with far-off shadowy outlines of 
ordinary mortal habitations, of which the faint remoteness 
suggests the gulf separating him from mundane cares and 
vanities. Looking at such a one, instinct tells us that he 
feels, to use the words of Shelley, “as if his nature were 
resolved into the surrounding universe, or as if the 
surrounding universe were resolved into his being.” He 
belongs to a strange race, variously named by Western 
writers Fairies, Immortals, Genii, Rishi. And here may 
it be remarked in parenthesis that neither “ fairy” nor 
“immortal " is a term that exactly fits them; nor, indeed, 
does Arabic jinn or Sanskrit rishi. They are a race 
peculiarly Chinese and apart. Henee it would seem most 
appropriate to call them by their native name Asien, now 
commonly written {jjj, a pictogram representing perfectly 
the essence of their cult—the primitive contact of man 
with Nature typified by the mountains. Hsien. therefore, 
they will be termed in these pages. 

The painter's motive in using this figure might be 
explained by desire to symbolize the untarnished thought 
and feeling of early Taoism—something near akin to 
that passionate love of Nature instinctive in the Chinese 
mind. Perhaps he seeks thus to convey a hint of the 
emotion that inspires his brush; yet maybe he is conscious 
of no loftier purpose than to complete the scheme of 


~ composition, Whatever the reason, the frequent presence 
Jnas. 1916. FA 
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of this figure in landscape as an integral part of the 
picture is a characteristic and significant feature of a form 
of art adjudged the highest achievement of the national 
genius, 

Now, while jsien may be depicted without personal 
attributes merely as types of their kind, more often they 
appear as endowed with definite individuality, They are 
made recognizable by some distinguishing emblem (pao 
pet PF HL) or peculiarity, so that the place of each in the 
legendary lore of Taoism can be identified. The number 
of Asien whose lives and exploits are recorded in the 
standard works on the subject reaches a formidable total : 
but for the purposes of popular representation a com- 
paratively small throng of several score has been selected 
by common usage Among these latter the favourite and 
by far the most ubiqnitous are the pa hsien 7 fll, so 
well known to Western students and collectors under the 
title of The Eight Immortals, The purpose of this 
article is to give the generally accepted tradition sur- 
rounding this group of eight as exemplified in the works 
of Chinese artists and craftsmen, To do so within the 
space of a few pages it seems best to combine the writer's 
notes upon a large number of objects of art with extracts 
from some single widely known and representative book. 
Such a hook is the Lieh hsien chuan Bi {lt fF. Its title 
is the same as that of a famous collection of short 
biographies attributed to the statesman, author, and 
magician Liu Hsiang* $i) fj of the first century ne. 

‘Study of this still sufficiently numerous body in its relation to 
Chinese art has for many years pleasantly occupied the writer's leisure 
hours. What follows ian fragment of the results, publication of which 
has of necessity been postponed owing to the War. Tho exigencies of 
military service would hava rendered revision of even this Short article 
impossible bat for the help of my friend Dr. Lionel Giles, who, though 
faced with similar difficulties, has kindly found time to make many 
Valuable corrections, I wish also to acknowleloe indebtedness to 
Mr. Chu Ch‘l 3 Jt, with whose ald some time since in Peking the 
translation of Chinese texts wns first made. 

* See Giles, Biog. Dict,, No, 1300, 
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The book translated here was compiled by a Taoist 
called Huan-ch‘u jg 3, probably towards the end of the 
Yiian period (a.p. 1206-1368). Unlike its older name- 
sake it is illustrated, the fifty-five ksien whose lives it 
eontains being portrayed in a corresponding number of 
woodents. The quality of the illustrations suggests that 
they, like the text, were derived from different. sources, 
for they are of unequal merit, Some show skill and 
imagination, while others are poor affairs. The text is 
carelessly put together; many passacres that can be traced 
to their origin are found to be misquoted or mutilated, 
and typographical errors are frequent. Perhaps these are 
suificient reasons why it is not included among the 1,464 
works comprising the official canon 3# #€ described by 
Wieger.' What is most important for our purpose is the 
fnct that this Lich hsien chuan seems to have provided 
& sort of handbook of Taoist mytholory to which 
reproducers of such themes have turned for information, 
Its convenient size, small price, frequent editions, and 
many illustrations explain its popularity and wide 
eirculation.* 

The names of The Eight Immortals, according to the 
generally accepted version, are as follows: Chung-li 
Chitian, Ho Heien-ku, Chang Kuo, Lii Tung-pin, Han 
Hsiang Tz, Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu, Li T’ieh-kuai, and Lan Ts‘ai- 
ho. It should be mentioned, however, that one or two in 
the list are occasionally replaced by other fsien, 

Just when the Eight came first to be grouped together 
seems to be as great a mystery as the reason why these 
particular Asien should have been picked out for special 
honour. According to a passage quoted by Mayers, the 
tradition that establishes them as a definite unit is traceable 
to no higher antiquity than the Yiian period.? One of them, 

| Taoiame, vol. 1. 

* A translation by Dr, Laloy of nearly all the first chien was published 


in the Bulletin de f Association amicale Jrance-chinoim, vol. v, No. 4, 1913, 
* Chinese Reader's Manual, pt. ii, No, 251. 
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Ts'ao Kuo-chiu, is said to have lived as late as the Sung. 
On the other hand, it seems certain that some group of 
pa kheien was recognized at a much earlier date, for in the 
dictionary Pen tot lei pien Bf 4 #4 Hj there is mention 
of a Ttang book entitled AV {| (fh; and besides, the famous 
“Eight Immortals of the Wine Cup” fi Ff A\ fi) belong 
to the same period. It is a fact that single members of 
the group were painted as early as the T’Ang—witness 
the masterly ninth century drawing of Lii Tung-pin 
reproduced in the first volume of Ars Asiatica, of which 
the authors remark that the date of the picture warrants 
the supposition that here we have an actual authentic 
portrait. At the present day it is rare to find representa- 
tions of our group that can be attributed beyond doubt to 
a period earlier than the Ming; certainly I have never 
seen one. 


CHUNG-LI CH'UAN 
oo Me ie 

This Asien is generally bearded and corpulent, and is 
often shown half-naked. Artists do not as a rule attempt 
to reproduce all the curious physical features attributed 
to him in the following biography. He is to be recognized 
by his distinctive emblem, a fan §4, which may be one 
made of feathers, as in the accompanying woodcut, or one 
roughly quadrangular with rounded corners and concave 
edges, made from the leaf of the fan-palm. The latter 
type of fan is often combined with a fly-whisk fixed to 
its distal end, Occasionally he appears with a two-edged 
sword, the pao pei of his pupil Lit Tung-pin (see p. 789). 


Biography from Lieh hsien chuan, i, 34 seq. :— 
Chung-li Ch'tian was a native of Yen Tai i Wy. 
In later life he assumed the name (ming) of Chiich 4B. He 





CHUNG-LI CH‘UAN 


(From Tech daiem ¢han.) 
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was also known by the style (fs) of The Taoist Hermit 
#@ ii, and by the pseudonyms (hao) The Philosopher 
Wang-yang 3 & -F and The Master Yiin-fang 
% ig oc 4. 

His father was one of the small princelings of the 
second rank {, and he ruled his fief from the town of 
Yiin-chung # mh 

The birth of this sage was accompanied with strange 
phenomena in the shape of rays of light, scores of feet in 
length, whereat all those in attendance were much amazed. 

The babe had a high dome-like top to his head JA ff, 
a massive brow Sf My, large ears HT [, elongated eyebrows, 
deep-set eyes, a prominent nose £& @, a square-shaped 
mouth, a large jaw, and lips and cheeks the colour of 
cinnabar. His nipples were set far apart, and his arms 
were as long as those of a three-year-old child.* 


| Now Ta-t‘ung Fu Je [5] AF, in Shani. 

* Instances are numerous of distinguished persons exhibiting strange 
abnormalities at birth, The peculiarities credited to Lao Txt, for 
example, make a formidable list, Obviously several of them refer to 
the aged appearance he presented when born, “* His hair was white; 
his complexion yellow ; his ears long $2 FT ; his eves Inrge and wide 
ti A" (probably 9 used for BP or $f); “his nose had o double 
bridge, and each ear three orifices; he had a fine beard and o brond 
forehead ; his teeth had gaps between them ; and his mouth was equare- 
Shaped, The soles of his feet were inscribed with characters, three on 
one and five on the other, and the palm of each hand hadten & PG 
= cn = iin -}- x” (Leeh Asien chun, i, 1 seq.) Compare also 
the account of Li Tung-pin (p. T&)), and this passage from the book Shur 
ching chi FC @R HK: “Li Tai-po had a figure like a tortoise on the 
soles of hisfeet, On the breast of Confucius were inscribed the characters 
mM fe fe TE fF, and on that of Sikyomuni o swastika.” 

The fact that several parallels to the above are to be found among the 
“Eighty Lesser Points of Beanty" J, -F ff EF possessed by 
a Buddha perhaps pointa to an Indian influence in these Taoist: tales. 
For instance: ‘A massive brow, round and full BY RG Gl HG: ears 
thick and long AY ife [XR 4%; a prominent nose fy dk; arms 
reaching tothe knees 3 ME fds FA; hands, feet, and breast marked 
with lucky emblems 3 # fig I& F WE” (see De Harlez, Pocahulaire 
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Day and night he never uttered a sound till he was 
seven days old, when, springing to his feet, he exclaimed : 
“My feet have wandered in the purple palace of the 
hsien! 3= Ae, 
My name is recorded in the capital of the Jade 
Emperor* 3 #.” 

On reaching man’s estate, he was given command of an 
expedition sent by the Han Emperor against the Tibetans: 
but, having suffered defeat, he became a fugitive riding 
alone through wild and mountainous country, Lost in 
a dense forest, he came upon a foreign priest with unkempt 
locks hanging over his face and garments made of straw. 
The priest led the way for several [i till they came within 
sight of a village. “This is the abode,” he said, “ of 
The Master Tung-hua Wi af 96 4E, who has attained To? 
You ean get a lodging here.” Then, making a bow, he 
departed. Chung-li Ch'iian did not venture to knock on 
a door for fear of startling the Villagers, but after some 
time he heard someone say, “This must be due to the 
blabbing of that blue-eyed foreigner,” 

Bowldhique Sanscrit-Chinoia, p. 15 seq.). It might be as well to remark 
that in oriental iconography the term “long ears” refers specially to 


the size of the lower part of the finna. The Chinese have a proverb: 
“ Ears hanging to the shoulders, a most illustrious person," 

' The celestial shode of good Taoists. + 3 KF fy te it) The 
purple mansion is the same as ‘the palace of the Genii ’,"—Lockhart, 
Manual of Chinese Quotations, p. 471. 

* The supreme deity in the pantheon of later Tacism, 

: hilt iL or {F iil is a0 expression often occurring in these 
biographies. It is also used in Buddhist literature for attainment to 
that moat exalted plane of enlightenment which constitutes Buddha- 
“0 To quote Chuang Tx, Tao is without heginning and without 
ead,” and hence it follows that those who become ane with Tmo attain 
immortality, in other words become Asien. This is no place to attempt 
a discussion of the meaning of Tao, even if there had been anything 
left unsaid by the many distinguished sindlogues who have dealt with 
the subject. The reader iw referred to the writings of Rémusat, Julien, 
Chalmers, Watters, Legge, H. A. and L. Giles, Halfour, Parker, ani 
De Groot. To indicate the elusive nature of Tao it is sufficient to 
quote the well-known words attributed to Lao Tea himself: “Those 
who know about itde not speak, thase who speak about it do not know,” 
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Then there appeared an aged man, clad in white deer- 
skins and leaning upon a blaekthorn staff, who addressed 
him in a loud voice. “Are you not the Han General 
Chung-li Ch'tian 7" cried he, “and why have you not 
found a lodging with the foreign priest?" Hearing these 
words Chung-li Ch'tian was amazed, and recognized that 
this was no ordinary man. He reflected that having 
made his escape from deadly perils (lit. from the lairs of 
tigers and wolves pF §f & se), now was the time to direct 
his thoughts to the mysteries of immortality (lit. ideas of 


the (xan? and crane? i 2 81), 


' This fabulous bird seems to be interchangeable with the phenix, ffny 
9, . both in pictares and literature. It combines the physical character- 
istics of the pleasant and peacock. The Juan ia associated in Taoist lore 
with ideasof immortality. It figures among the retinue of the mysterious 
fairy queen Hsi Wang Mu Fy =e $F, and some accounts describe an 
azire ‘wan 18 heralding her approach to the Em peror Wu Ti of the Han 
i FP, when she brought him the gift of seven magic peaches of 
immortality.—Pétillon, Alfusions Sitéraires, pp. 178, 510. Bee oleo 
H. A. Giles, ddversaria Sinica, i, p. 2 seq. Mel Fu Ky i, one of 
the Aaten, was carried up to heaven on the back of a fucn.—LieA Asien 
chuan, ii, p. 10, 

* Regarded as the patriarch among birds, for according to popular 
trailition it lives toa fabulous age. It ia not surprising, therefore, that 
the crane is associated with Asien, anc constantly makes its appearance 
in pictures with Taoist motives. Indeed, it is often called fil) #8. 
Tung Wang Kung JE FE 2} and the God of Longevity 2 34 
are seldom portrayed without one in attendance ; anda frequent theme 
is Wang Tei-ch‘ino 3 -f 9% being carried heavenwards upon the 
back of a white crane. See also Lan Ts‘ai-ho ip. 807). Perhaps the 
commonest representation of the crane in the class of picture we are 
considering shows the bird holding in ita beak a red or tally = , as, for 
example, it does in the accompanying woodcut of Chung-li Ch*ian, 
Such a combination is usually described by the phrase $j e i #. 
which means “Heaven lengthens the span of life", An explanation of 
how it comes to have this meaning involves several classical allisions. 
In the first place « crane may be regarded a5 synonymous with heaven 
on account of this passage in the Canon of Poetry : i is) Ty? JL is 
Ee [i] # FE. Then the idea of longevity conveyed by 3 is derived 
partly from the structure of the character itself, and partly from a well- 
known andcdote illustrating the endless life of Asien. This little tale has 
several variations, but the one in the Ch'ou ch'tA pi chi fit, th Se FE 
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And so his heart returned to the contemplation of Tuo. 
He earnestly begged for the secret of transcending mortal 
limitations from the old man, who thereupon imparted to 
him not only an infallible magic process for attaining 
longevity, but also the degree of heat required to produce 
the “ Philosopher's Stone " 4 Ff, and the Green Dragon! 
method of sword-play.2 As Chung-li-Ch‘iian was about 
to depart, having taken leave of the old man, he turned 
round for a last look at the village, and lo! it had 
vanished, 

By and by he came across the Taoist adept Hua-yang 
HE GS OL A? and received from him a pinch of the Great 
Monad* -—& &, 4 fire charm, and some of the spiritual 
drug of immortality jy F}. 


ig expressed in aa picturesque terms as ony. Thus: “Once upon 
& time there were three ancient men met together, and someone 
asked of them how old they were. One replied: ‘My memory fails me 
in counting the years, but this I do remember, that in my youth I had 
duties to perform under the direetion of an Ku #2 "ta mythical 
being concerned in the creation of the world. Sea Mayers, Chinese 
Reader's Manual, No. 558). * Another said: *Each time the sea hos 
qurned into a mulberry orchard I have thrown down a slip of bamboo 

fo mark the event, and now I have ten rooms full of these tallies," 


epochs of time. Cf. Lich Asien chuan, ii, 21.) “The third said: "My 
tutor ate one of the peaches of immortality QF Wt, and threw the stone 
down to the foot of the K'un-lun Mountains fi i (in other words, 
the peach came from tho gardens of Haj Wang Mu), ‘and now the tree 
that has sprung from it is os tall as the mountain iteelf.’" 

‘The Green Dragon is one of the Four Supernatural Creatures 
PQ WF, and is associated with the eastern quadrant of the vault of 
heaven, Perhaps here it hos some astrological significance. 

* The two-edged sword i still forms part of every Taoist magician's 
eyuipment, 

2“ A sobriquet of the famous Taoist magician Tao Hung - ching 
il GL St. Bee Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, pt. i, No. 711, and 
Giles, Hiog, Diet,,No.1806. The fact that historically he lived a.p. 451-36 
in no way convicts the author of the Lich Asien chun of an anachronism : 
for Asien, of course, are independent of time, 

* “A cosmogonical term alloding to the condition of all things as one, 
before the evolution of the Fin and the Yang, the interaction of which 
Fave birth to the phenomena of nature."—Giles, Dict., No. 5241. 
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Chung-li Chitian wandered about in haphazard fashion 
till he reached the State of Lui {, and dwelt for a while 
in the city of Tsou §§. Later on he retired to the K‘ung- 
tung #2 $4 Mountains? and took up his abode on the 
Red-gold 38 4 Peak, where the Four Grey - heads? 
fg had lived. There he found a jade casket containing 
the areana of Taoism, and, having attained hsienship, 
departed this world, 


HO HSIEN-KU 
fT fll) 44 
Ho Hsien-ku is shown as a comel y girl sometimes dressed 
in elaborate robes, but more often Wearing over a simple 
garment the leafy cape and skirt affected by the jisien. 
A large ladle f€ gf is her recognized emblem, Its bowl, 
made of bamboo basketwork, is often filled with several 
objects associated with Taoist immortality, e.g., the magic 
fungus’ @& 2 and peach® 3 jt; sprigs of bamboo and 


' In modern Shantung. Famous as the birth-place of Confucius, 

* “In Kansuh."—Giles, Diet.. No. Bai7. 

* Four worthies wha, to escape the troublous times at the end of the 
third century H.0., retired toa hermit life. See Mayers, Chinese Rearer's 
Manwal, pt. ti, No. 83. 

‘This, the most ubiquitons object in Chinese art, has received 
Various botanical names, (See Eretschneider, Fotanicun Sintcum, 
Journ, Chin. Br. R.A.S., vol, xxv, Ps 40, and vol. xxix, p. 418.) Its 
branches expand into fattened umbilionted extremities with scolloped 
edges. It is probably largely becanse of the resistance its wood-like 
substance offers to decay that it has been adopted as the emblem par 
‘xeeilence of immortality. There are records of its supernatural qualities 
having been recognized as early as the thind century B.c. (see Chavannes, 
AMfcm. Hiat., vol. ii, p. 176 seq.}, and to the present day it is sold by 
native apothecaries asa drug capable of prolonging life. 

* Any representation of the magic peach is a covert allusion to that 
enigmatical figure, Hsi Wang Mu, the Queen of Taoist Fairyland. 
See note, p. 770. Among the wonders of her mountain domain was the 
tree that bore but once in 3,000 years peaches the taste of which pare 
immortality. 
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of pine!; and flowers of the narcissus? AK ih #E. The 
place of the ladle may be taken by the more picturesque 
long-stalked lotus bloom: and sometimes she holds just 
a fly-whisk or the basket of wild fruit and herbs gathered 
for her mother. 


Biography from Lieh haien chuan, ii, $2. 33 -— 


Ho Hsien-ku was the daughter of Ho Tai fy #, of 
the town of Tséng-ch‘éng Jf dg 3%, in the prefecture of 
Canton. 

At birth she had six long hairs on the crown of her 
head. When she was about 14 or 15 a divine personage 
™ A. appeared to her in a dream and instructed her 
to eat powdered mica? SE 4} #) in order that her hody 
might become etherealized and immune from death 
% © OF &% $F. So she swallowed it, and also vowed 
to remain a virgin. 

Up hill and down dale she used to fit just like 
@ creature with wings. Every day at dawn she sallied 
forth, to return at dusk, bringing back mountain fruits 
she had gathered for her mother. 

Later on by slow degrees she gave up taking ordinary 
food." 


' Bamboo and pine, being evergreen, are emblems of longevity, 

* The name the narcissus bears is sufficient reason why it should be 
included in this eategory. ; 

* For the meaning of ae {ik see note by De. Laufer in Toung Pao, 
vol. xvi, p. 192. Perhaps a parallel may be found here between the 
alchemy of China and the West. Tale, # mineral often confused with 
mica, figures prominently in the writings of medineval alchemists, anil 
as late ns 1670 it was advocated as a mysterious preservative of youth 
ani beauty by the Apothecary in Ordinary to the English Royal 
Household, N. le Febure by name, in-his Compleat Hedy of Chymiatry, 
pt. ii, p. 100 seq. 

“One of the first steps on the road to hsienship, Toists are often 
said to have given up the ordinary diet of cereals. Some gradually 
reduce their food till they dit of starvation. So emaciated is their 
condition that their bodies after death become mummified, and thus they 
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The Empress Wu! 3 fF dispatched a messenger to 
summon her to attend at the palace, but on the way 
thither she disappeared, 

In the ching lung period (about acp, 707) she ascended 
on high in broad daylight? and became a Asien A A FF ti. 

In the ninth year of the tien pao period (ap, 750) 
Ho Hsien-ku reappeared, standing amidst rainbow clouds 
over a shrine dedicated to Ma Ku f& 4G. Again. in the 
ta {y period (about a.p. 772) she appeared in the flesh on 
the Hsiao-shih Tower J, 7 # at Canton. 


do aetunlly attain a kind of corporeal immortality. Particulars of this 
aspect of Chinese eschatology are to be found in an article by the writer 
in JRAS, for July, 1911. 

* The notorious woman who, through the possession of an extraordinary 
personality and a genius for intrigue, rose from obscurity to become the 
supreme ruler of Chinn during the latter partof the seventh century. 
See Mayers, Chinese Neader's Mannal, pt. i, No, $62; and Giles, Hioy, 
fiet., No. 2331. 

"ie. Ho Hsien-ka eluded the tnuvoy. Chinese legend abounds in 
instances of summonses to Court being sent to hermit sages and others 
who had cut themselves off from worldly affairs, The recipients have 
altos: invariably shown a consistent contempt for mundane honours by 
refusing to comply, and imperial curiosity a5 to their reputed wisdom or 
powers of magic has remained unsatistled. 

* The actual period of the day or night when emancipation from 
earthly ties takes place and the final stage in becoming a Asien is 
completed is considered in Taoist lore to have a determining influence 
upon the subsequent career of the Asien, See, for example, the following 
passage from the Chi hsien du 46 fil) $8: ‘ When (after death) the 
body remains like that of a living man, the condition is that of release 
from the flesh, shih chick FA f+ when the legs do not become 
discoloured nor the skin wrinkled—that ia ahiA chich + when the eves 
remain bright and unsunken, in no respect differing from those of 
% living taan—that is shiA chieh ; when resuscitation follows death—that 
is eA chick; when the corpse vanishes before it is encofiined, and when 
the hair falls off before the mortal body soars (to heaven}—both of these 
are ath chick, Most perfect is the release that tales place in broad 
daylight, but less complete is the release that occurs at midnighe, 
When it takes place at dawn or at dusk, then the Persons concerned are 
rélegnted to a terrestrial abode" (i.e. they will not reach the celestin! 
paradise, but remain in haunts of the Asien on earth, such as the K*andun 
Mountains Fl #4, the Isles of the Blear = {i} UW, and the Five 
Sacred Hills Fy 36). 


| tae 
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CHANG KUO 
ie Fe 

This member of the group is easily recognized by his 
pao pet, a curious object which to Western eyes resembles 
a diminutive golfer's bag containing two clubs, Actually 
it is a kind of musical instrument called a “fish-drum ” 
Hi Gi, composed of a cylinder, often of bamboo, over one 
end of which is stretched a piece of prepared fish or snake 
skin. What look like two projecting golf clubs are the 
ends of long slips of bamboo used as castanets. They may 
be carried in his hand. Another attribute, distinctive 
of this hsien, is the white donkey upon whose back he 
rides. The association existing between the two is so 
close that frequently when Chang Kuo is represented 
unmounted (his ass presumably being tucked away in his 
cap-box),a miniature image of the animal may be seen 
amid « curling wreath of vapour emitted from the open 
end of his drum, or from the mouth of the calabash that 
forms part of the outtit of every jisien. 


Biography from Lieh hsien chwan, ii, 28 seq, :— 

Chang Kuo lived the life of a hermit on Mount 
Chung-tiao "1 ¢% |i) in Héng Chou! 4f 4], and used to 
wander, to and fro, between the River Fen 2 iW and the 
Chin * € territory. | 

He acquired the magic art of prolonging life 7} E 
“Ef. It was his custom to ride a white ass, travelling 
tens of thousands of liaday. Whenever he stopped to 
rest, he folded his donkey up, when it was no thicker 
than paper, and slipped it into his cap-box. Then as soon 

‘ Corresponding to part of the modern prefecture of Ta-t‘ung Fu 
HK lal MF, in Shansi. 

® The chief river of Shansi. 

* A state, which ceased to exist about the middle of the fifth century 


K.C., comprising parts of the modern provinces of Shank, Honan, anil 
ChihiL, Tt is still used aaa literary name for Shanaj 


HANG KUO 





(From Lich heen chon.) 
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as he wished to ride again he squirted water from his 
mouth over it, and transformed it back into a donkey. 

The Emperors T'ai Tsung - 32 (ap, 627-49) and 
Kao Tsung 9% 4 (A.D. 650-83) of the Tang summoned 
him to Court, but he refused to go.) The Empress Wn? 
aiso sent for him to leave his mountain retreat, but he 
feigned death in front of the Tu-nii Shrine an te ay. 
The season then being blazing hot, in a very short while 
his body gave forth the odour of putrefaction and berot 
worms, Whereupon the Empress was convineed that he 
was really dead. Subsequently someone saw him again 
on the Héng Chou mountain. 

In the twenty-third year of the kai yilan period 
(A.D. 735) the Emperor Ming Huang? § & commissioned 
a eunuch secretary, by name Pei Wu 9% §%, to ride post 
haste to Héng Chou to fetch him. Chang Kuo went to 
the Eastern Capital, where he was installed in the 
Chi-hsien Palace 4% 9 BE, and treated with all possible 
courtesy and respect, The Emperor plied him with 
questions about the hsien, but he gave no reply. 

He was an adept at regulating the breath ® B. fl. 


* Bee note, p. 783. 

* See note, p. 783. 

* Sixth Emperor of the T'ang dynasty, during whose reign from 712 
At first a beneficent ruler and patron of arts and literature, later he 
neglected affairs of state to indulge in dissipation, becoming a mere 
tool in the hands of his concubines and eunuchs, 

‘Loyang 7 ie the modern Ho-nan Fu ji] ial Ne. 

| Breathing exercises form an important part of the physical training 
followed by Taoists in their quest for longevity. As described to the 
Writer by # certain aged man, who certainly bore in bis person testimony 
to their efficacy, they consist in a series of deep inspirations alternating 
with periods during which the wir is held in the lungs. The old Taoist 
explained how the air followed a route comprising the entire circuit of 
the body, The practice of regulating the breath is, of course. not 
peculiar to the cult of Tao, and it may have been borrowed from 
Buddhism, or at any rate from India. For a note on this aubject 
containing references to Burdhist literature, see Ro F, Johnatan, 
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and for days together would go without food, drinking 
frequent potions of wine. The Emperor having bestowed 
upon him some wine, he declined it, saying, “ Your servant 
is able to drink no more than two pints, but he has 
a disciple who can manage ten.” Ming Huang was 
pleased and gave orders for him to be summoned. All 
of a sudden a small Taoist priest 9{ -—¢ flew down from 
the-roof of the palace. Aged about 15 or 16, he had 
& handsome face and on engaging personality. The 
Emperor having ordered him to be seated, Chang Kuo 
protested, “My disciple should remain standing while in 
attendance upon Your Majesty." This pleased the 
Emperor still more, and he presented some wine to the 
disciple, who managed to drink off a small tow’ >} of it. 
Chang Kuo then called a halt, exclaiming, “ Pray give him 
no more, or it will exceed his limit.” Nevertheless, Ming 
Huang insisted upon presenting him with more, the 
result being that he became drunk, and the wine welled 
up out through the crown of his head, dislodging his eap, 
which fell to the ground. Instantly he was transformed 
into a golden wine-cup. The Emperor and the imperial 
concubines alike were amazed and amused to see the 
Taoist disappear and nothing left in his place but a golden 
enp. On examination it proved to be one belonging to 
the Chi-hsien Palace, and just capable of holding a single 
low of wine 

The Emperor addressed Kao Li-shih*® i Jy --. saying: 

1 The fou is a measure containing 10 pints, 

* This magical performance on the part of oor Amen wos doubtless 
intended to have an allegorical significance, and goes to prove that he 
was tactful enough to adapt himself to his surroundings. Considered 


in the light of his bilalous history it suggests an interesting feature of 
the Taoist cult. 

* Chief of the palace eunuchs. He was given the post of Prime 
Minister by the dissolute monarch. Kao Li-shih appears as frequently 
in pictorial art as he does in historical anecdote. He was the high 
official whom the Emperor compelled to go down on his knees and pull 
the boots off Li T‘ai-po, after the poet had delighted the Court with 
same verses penned in a fit of alcoholic inspiration. And he it was who, 
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“J have heard it said that he who can drink aconite* 
without suffering harm is a marvellous being. Since the 
weather now is cold, let Chang Kuo have some in his 
wine.” They did so, and having drunk three lots Kuo 
collapsed, exclaiming, “ This wine is not good.” He then 
lay down to sleep. Presently his teeth were observed to 
grow black and to recede into the gums; whereupon 
he looked round, and, taking a ju-1* #0 it from one of 
the bystanders, he knocked them out and wrapped them 
up in his girdle. Then he brought out some ointment 
which he rubbed upon his gums, and slowly a new set of 
teeth appeared as white and glistening as jade. 

Whilst the Emperor was hunting at Hsien - yang* 
FA fi} he killed a large deer, and was about to tell his 
chief steward to have it cooked, when Chang Kuo said : 
“This is a supernatural {jl deer; it is fully a thousand 
years old, Long ago in the fifth year of the period yuan 
shou (s.c. 118), during the reign of the Han Emperor 
Wn I was with the imperial retinue when they were 
at the time of the Emperor's downfall, had the lot assigned him of 
strangling the famous beauty and chiet imperial concubine, Yang Kuei-fei. 

i it ia written here in error for 3g. 

+ The real history and significance of this object remains shrouded in 
mystery. The earliest known representations of the type 40 familiar 
to all acquainted with Chinese art are to be found in paintings of the 
T'ang period. In molern times the jw-t has been used as a gift in token 
of good will, conveying the wish that the recipient may realize all his 
desires, Professor H. A. Giles considers that the jut was originally 
a kind of blunt sword (CAinese Pictorial Art, p. 160; Adverearia Sinica, 
vol. i, pp. 320, $71, 325). Dr. Laufer has written & comprehensive 
survey of the subject (Jade, p. 335 seq.), and suggests that the ju-' may 
have grown out of one of the early emblems of the Chou period, and that 
in the beginning it was a symbol of light, generative power, and fertility. 
Of the three ju-i appearing in plate Ixviii of Dr. Laufer's book, fig. 1 has 
‘os handle decorated with the emblems of our Eight Immortals ; and 
the object described by the author as “the sacrificial vase tin" is 
surely no other than the * fish-dram " of Chang Kuo. 

3A Asien city in the prefecture of Hsi-an Fo (¥ $e FF, capital of 
the empire under the T’ang, and now the eapital of Shonsi. 

4 Notoriously credulous and easily imposed upon by Taoist cranks and 
magicians, A keen sportsman, he enlarged the Shang-lin Hunting 
Park, which had been begun in the third century Bc. 
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hunting in the Shang-lin Park | #. We caught this 
deer and let it go again.” The Emperor remarked; “ Deer 
are plentiful, and it was a long while ago. How could it 
possibly have survived such a long succession of ares 7" 
Chang Kuo replied, “At the time when Wu Ti had the 
deer released he caused an inscribed bronze plate to be 
attached to the base of its left antler.” Thereupon an 
examination of the deer was ordered; and, indeed, it did 
have a bronze plate, more than two inches long, only the 
characters had become obliterated. 

The Emperor inquired of Yeh Fa-shan? it: £ 
whether he knew who Chang Kuo was. “I do know,” he 
replied, “but death might be the penalty of my telling, 
therefore I dare not speak. If Your Majesty is willing to 
protect me (by pleading on my behalf) with your cap 
dotfed and your feet bared,* then I will venture to tell 
you. The Emperor having consented, Fa-shan said, “At 
the time when cosmos was being evolved from chaos, the 
spiritual essence of a white bat .. .”; the sentence was 
broken off unfinished, for blood gushed from his seven 
channels of sense, and he fell prostrate upon the ground. 
The Emperor hurried to Chang Kuo's abode, where he 
removed his cap and bared his feet, and declared that he 
himself was the one to blame. Chang Kuo calmly replied : 
“That young fellow talks too much. If I allowed him to 
go without punishment, I fear he might divulge the secret 
of the universe,” The Emperor having again and apain 
implored forgiveness, Chang Kuo squirted water from his 
mouth over the face of Fa-shan, who forthwith came to 
life again. 

After that the Emperor treated Chang Kyo with still 
greater honour, and decreed that’ his portrait should be 

* One of the magicinns largely patronized by this emperor. 

* The notion that on an important occasion the hair should hang loose 
and the feet should be bare is possibly based on the feur that any knot 
of constriction, whether on the head or feet, might impede the attainment 
of success. Cf. Frazer, Golden Hough, Srd ed,, pt. ih, p. 310 seq. 
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placed in the Chi-hsien Palace, He also conferred upon 
him the tithe Master of Taoist Mysteries 9 2 JE 4p. 
But Chang Kuo repeatedly submitted that he was old and 
in failing health, and at length his prayers led to his 
being sent back to Héng Chou, 

At the beginning of the (ien pao period (about 
A.D. 742) Ming Huang sent # messenger to summon him 
to the capital again, but immediately on receiving the 
news he died, His disciples buried him. Subsequently, 
when the coffin was opened it was found to be quite 
empty.! 

The Emperor had a shrine built, called the Ch'i-hsia 
Kuan {2 2 WW, in which votive offerings were made in 
his honour. 


LU TUNG-PIN 
Ss i 


The Patriarch of Hsien 4) gf, best known as Li Tung- 
pin, is represented a dignified elder! ¥ man generally clothed 
in the dress worn by the scholarly class. His emblem is 
the magic two-edged sword @y, which he carries in his 
hand or slung on his back. He is the literary member of 
our group; and, while in some localities regarded as the 
patron saint of jugglers and magicians,* he is more widely 
looked upon by barbers as their special protector? In the 
Inst capacity he is ealled in Peking the Patriarch Lo 
Mil. So far as my observation goes this Asien occupies 
the place of chief importance and popularity among The 

q Hight Immortals, He is portrayed more frequently than 
* Any other single member of the group; and, in addition 

* Chang Kuo being immortal, death of course was merely feigned as 
a subterfuge to escape returning to Court. 

* Grube, Zur Pekinger Volkakunte, p. GR. 

" See De Groot, Lea Fétes Annuelies 4 Emoui, vol. i, p. 170, for some 
interesting remarks on this subject. 

* Grube, loc. eit, 

Jkas. 10111. 51 
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to innumerable notices of him to be found in general 
Taoist literature, there are at least two large works 
entirely devoted to his life and doings. Shrines in his 
honour are to be found all over China—a statement that 
does not apply to any of the other seven. 


Biography from Lieh Asien chin, ij, 29 seq. :— 

Lii Yen & iB, whose literary name (tzi) was Tung- 
pin, lived under the Tang dynasty, and was a native of 
the town of Yung-lé je i He. in the prefecture of 
Pu-chou! ff #4. He was also called (hac) Shun- 
yang #1 f}. | | 

At the moment when his mother gave him birth an 
unearthly perfume pervaded the house, and strains of 
celestial music were wafted from the sky, and a white 
crane from heaven flew down between the curtains of her 
bed and was seen no more. Even when a newly-born 
infant his frame was strong as metal, and his muscles hard 
as wood. The crown of his head formed a high dome 
resembling a ecrane's: his back was arched like that of 
a tortoise ; his eyes were as brilliant as those of a phoenix ; 
and his eyebrows extended on either side to meet the 
hair round the temples? 

While still a child he was very quick at learning, being 
able to memorize thousands of lines a day. His language 
was fluent and couched in classical terms. In height 
8 ft. 2in.,? he resembled Chang Tzi-fang * ik -F ip. 
At the age of 20 he had not yet taken unto himself a wife. 

* In Shansi. 

* Cf. the following from Shui ching chi 7 Pity $: “ The Patriarch 
LA's eyebrows stretched back as faras the hair round the temples, and” 
his cheek-bones were high and prominent fi iy 48 3." 

* The foot of ancient China is reckoned to have been about eight of 
our inches. 

* Another name for Chang Liang of Bi, 4 prominent figure in the 
history of China of the third century nc, In his latter years he renounced 
the world and became a Taoist, See Giles, Fiog. Diet,, No. BR. 

* The customary age for men to ket married being 19, 
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The Patriarch Ma! BS ji] saw him at the beginning of 
his career, when he was still in swaddling-clothes, and 
exclaimed: “His bodily frame is that of no ordinary 
mortal, Eccentric in character, he will hold aloof from: 
worldly affairs; whatever hovel he happens upon he 
will make it his home; whenever he sees a goblet of wine 
he will partake of it. Mark well my words.” 

By-and-by Tung-pin wandered to the Lu Range? 
Hi i, and there met by chance the Taoist adept 
Huo-lung 4& ff RA, who instructed him in acquiring 
supernatural invisibility by the magie sword method 
EK i BW zz. 

During the hwi ch'ang period (ap, 841-6) of the 
Tang he went up twice for the third or doctor's depres, 
but failed. At that time he was 64 years of age, 

Once having wandered into a tavern at Ch‘ang-an 4 
dz #, he watched a Taoist priest 94 ++, dressed in 
a black cap and white gown, scribbling without apparent 
effort the following stanza upon the wal] :-— 


“ Whenever I would rest I grasp a cup of wine, 
Oblivious of ull else in this great capital. 
So vast are heaven and earth that I remain uniuown, 
An old man wandering by himself among mankind.” 


Impressed and attracted by his strange appearance 
and extreme old age, as well as by the grace and 
sponthneity of his poem, Tung-pin made him a bow and 
inquired his name. The old Taoist replied; “I am The 
Master YViin-fang (alias Chung-li Ch‘tian, q.v.), and my 
home is upon the Crane Ridge $i} 44, of the Chung-nan 
#¢ Fi Mountains, Can you accompany me in my 
wanderings ?” 


' See Giles, Biog, Dict., No. 1488, 


* These benutiful mountains are close to the Treaty Port of Kiukiang 
on the Yangtse. 


* At that time the capital of China, 
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Without actually agreeing to this proposal, Tung-pin 
put up at the same inn with Yiin-fang. Now, while 
the latter was with his own hands attending to the 
cooking of a meal, Tung-pin, reclining on a pillow, soon 
became oblivious of his surroundings and fell into a deep 
sleep.' He dreamt he went up to the eapital as a candidate 
at the triennial examination and passed at the top of the 
list. Starting his career as a junior secretary to one of 
the Boards, he rapidly gained promotion to the Censorate 
and the Han-lin College, and eventually reached the 
position of Privy Councillor, having occupied in the 
course of his unbroken success all the most soucht-after 
and important official posts. Twice he was married, and 
both wives belonged to families of wealth and position, 
Children were born to him: and he witnessed his sons 
take to themselves wives, and his dauchters leave the 
paternal roof for their husband's homes. And all these 
multitudinous events had happened before he reached the 
age of 40. Next he found himself Prime Minister for 
the space of ten years, wielding immense power, and it 
corrupted him. Then suddenly, without warning, he was 
accused of a grave crime. His home and all his possessions 
were confiscated, and his wife and children separated, 
He himself, a solitary outeast, wandering towards his 
place of banishment beyond the mountains. found his 
horse brought to a standstill in a snow-storm, and no 
longer able to continue the journey. : 

At this juneture Tung-pin with a heavy sigh waked 
out of his dream, and lo! the meal was stil] being prepared, 
With a laugh Yiin-fang sang these words :— 

“The yellow millet simmers yet uncooked 

While you have journeyed to the Realin of Dreams.” * 

' Here follows the famous Yellow Millet Dream He i #. Asimilar 
story is related of Lu Shing JT 4E. See Giles, Fieg, Dict, No, 1430. 

* ZH] ME FH. This is an allusion to the inbulous land visited by 


King Mu 7% of Chou as described in the third book of Lich Tzi; see 
L, Giles, Taoiat Teachinys, p. 58 seq, 
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Whereat Tung-pin was much astonished, “Sir,” asked he, 
“pray, what can you know about my dream?" The other 
rephed: “In that dream of yours just now you climbed 
not only up but also down every rung in the ladder of 
worldly glory; you both plumbed the uttermost depths of 
misery and sealed the dizziest heights of splendour. 
Fifty years were past and gone in the twinkling of an 
eye. What you gained was not worth rejoicing over, 
what you lost was not worth grieving about. Some day 
there will be a Great Awakening, and then we shall 
know the truth.” 

From a pedlar of copper ware Lii Tung -pin once 
brought some pots, which when he had taken home he 
found all to be made of gold; yet such was his un- 
worldliness that he went in seareh of the pedlar in order 
to return them to him, 

[During the period of probation as to his fitness to 
become a Asien Tung-pin underwent a number of ordeals 
or tests.) Of these the eighth! in order of time occurred 
when he bought some magic drugs from a crazy professor 
of Yao, who used to wander about selling them in the 
streets, muttering to himself that whoever partook of his 
wares would instantly die, but would attain Tao in some 
future existence, The Taoist warned him: “The only 
thing for you to do now is to make speedy preparation 
for your death” Yet Tung-pin swallowed the stuff 
withott more ado, and no harm befell him. 

The ninth ordeal to which Tung-pin was subjected 
happened one spring-time when all the country round 
was flooded, and he in company with the rest of the 
inhabitants were seeking safety in boats. Just as they 
reached the middle of the waters a violent storm burst 
upon them, and the waves rose high, lashed into fury by 


' The order in which they appear in the text of the Lich Asien chuan 
is adhered to in this translation, though their sequence is perplexing. 
The first teat is described below, p. TH, 
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the wind. All were in a panic except Tung-pin, who 
remained in his seat calm and unconcerned. 

On the tenth oceasion Tung-pin was sitting alone in 
his house, when without warning there appeared to him 
an innumerable host of demons in weird and terrifying 
shapes, all seemingly determined to beat him to death. Yet 
he was not in the least dismayed. Then a sharp word 
of command came from the sky, and the whole crowd 
of devils vanished. The voice was followed by some one 
who, descending from above, clapped his hands and laughed 
with delight. This turned out to be Yiin-fang, “1 have 
subjected you to ten ordeals,” said he, “all of which have 
left you unscathed, There ean be no doubt you will 
succeed in attaining Tao. I will now disclose to you the 
mysteries of alchemy 9 2 7%, in order that the 
knowledge may enable you to benefit mankind. When 
for 3,000 years you shall have carried out this meritorious 
work for the sake of others and thus completed your 
period of probation, and shall have spent in addition 
eight centuries in researches on your own behalf, then. 
and not till then, will come your salvation,” Tung-pin 
asked: “ Pray, when! will my conversion take place 7” 
“Only after 3,000 years shall have passed,” the other 
replied, “ will you be restored to the state of your original: 
physical purity.” At which Tung-pin coloured up with 
vexation and exclaimed: “Alas! with the prospect. of 
having to wait 3,000 years, how can I maintain my zeal 
all those ages?” “ Your courage,” Yiin-fang rejoined with 
a smile, “will carry you not only over 3,000 years but 
3,800." | 

Next he took Tung-pin to the Crane Ridge, and 
imparted to him there the profoundest truths and 
mysteries of Taoism, including the secret of supernatural 


* Tho text has Sir oe These two Kk “F serve as time marks to 
denote the season when the element metal starts its annual reign, i.e. the 
beginning of autumn. See Forke, Lun-Adug, ii, p. 467, 
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power. Also he presented him with a small quantity of 
the “ Philosopher's Stone” @ J}. While these two were 
thus engaged there arrived upon the scene two hsien, 
each reverently bearing in both hands a golden tablet 
fij, the emblem of his office #f 7. They announced to 
Yiin-fang an edict of the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
E @, nominating him guardian of the Golden Gate of the 
Ninth Heaven; and they added that the world of mortals 
was but one vast dream (i.e. illusory and impermanent). 

Impressed by this incident, spiritual enlightenment came 
to Tung-pin. So, falling on his knees before Yiin-fang, 
he entreated him for the magic secret of transcending the 
limitations of this earthly sphere. To try him still further 
Yiin-fang answered: “ Your character is not yet fully 
established. Before you can bring salvation to mankind, 
many generations shall come and passaway.” And having 
uttered these words he straightway vanished. 

After that Tung-pin abandoned his semi - official 
position as one of the literati for a life of retirement, and 
it was during this period that Yiin-fang subjected him to 
the ten ordeals. 

The first occurred when Tung-pin had returned home 
after a long journey to find all his household stricken 
with mortal sickness. Nevertheless, instead of giving 
himself up to vain sorrow, manfully he set about making 
preparation on a lavish scale for the funeral, when lo! 
and behold! they all rose up alive and well. 

The second time Tung-pin was put on his trial he was 
negociating the sale of some of his belongings, and had 
come to a definite agreement about the price. This 
notwithstanding, the dealer wished to cancel the bargain 
and pay only half the stipulated sum. Tung-pin acquiesced, 
and handing over the goods, walked away, without showing 
anger or even engaging in dispute. 

The third ordeal took place at the time of the New 
Year, As Tung-pin was leaving his house he was accosted 
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by a beggar demanding alms, to whom he handed both 
coin and gifts in kind, But the beggar remained dis- 
satisfied, with threats demanding more and making use 
of the most abusive terms; yet Tung-pin with a smiling 
face again and again gave him what he asked. 

The fourth time Tung-pin was put to the test, he was 
looking after some sheep in the mountains. A hungry tiger 
came upon them, with the result that the flock seattered 
in all directions, But Tung-pin interposed his own person 
between the tiger and the terrified sheep. The tiger gave 
up the chase, and slunk away, 

The fifth ordeal took place while Tung-pin had retired 
to a mountain retreat to study books, with no other home 
than a simple hut of reeds. One day there came to his 
door a very paragon of feminine grace and loveliness, who 
seintillated with such beauty that she was positively 
dazzling. She explained she was a newly married bride 
on the way to visit her parents, but had lost the road. 
, Would he allow her to rest a short while in his hut? 
Tung-pin granted her request, and she then tried in 
endless ways to tempt him from the path of virtue; but 
all in vain, 

Tung-pin’s character was put to a test the sixth time 
when on returning home from a walk in the country he 
found that during his absence thieves had carried away 
all his goods and chattels, and left the house bare, Not 
even then was his equanimity disturbed, He just set 
himself to earn a livelihood by tilling the ground, and 
one day when at work with his hoe he unearthed gold 
pieces to the number of several score. Yet he took not 
& single one, but quickly covered them all up again, 

The seventh trial of Tung-pin was on the oceasion of 
his meeting the Asien Yiin-fang, who addressed him thus - 
“In obedience to the summons of the Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe I am on the way to present myself before 
his throne. If you behave virtuously during your abode 
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among men, and thus acquire merit, you will in time 
reach a plane similar to mine.” Bowing again Tung-pin 
answered: “My aim is not only to emulate yon, sir, but 
to bring salvation to every living creature in this world. 
Only when this end has been achieved shall I be willing 
to ascend on high.” Yiin-fang then gradually rose in the 
air till he passed out of sight among the clouds, 

After Tung-pin had succeeded in mastering Tao as 
tanght by Yiin-fang, and the magic sword method of 
becoming invisible as practised by Huo-lung Chén-jén, 
he took to wandering along the banks of the Rivers 
Yangtse and Huai 7ff, and testing the power of his magic 
two-edged sword in order to rid the country of the evil 
wrought by the ehiae dragon! ®%, at times becoming 
invisible to mortal eyes, During the constant journeyings 
of his last 400 years of life on earth he visited, without 
being recognized, places so far apart as Hsiang-t‘an* 
fl mm, Yo" #, O* %, Liang-ché* fg Hy, Puen* #:, and 
Chiao #f@. He used to call himself Hui Tao-jén fe] 3 A, 
“the man who reverted to Tao.” * 

During the chfng-ho period of the Sung (a.p. 1111-17) 
there appeared in the palace demons even in broad day- 
light, who plundered the treasury of gold and silver, and 
also kidnapped some of the imperial concubines. 

The Emperor purified himself by fasting, and humbly 
offered supplications to heaven for the space of sixty days 
without ceasing. One day he fell asleep and saw in his 
dream standing outside the Tung-hua WE Gate of the 
palace a Taoist adept 3M -[, wearing upon his head 

' In causing inundations, 

* Now the capital of Hunan, 

* Yo-chou Fu, at the entrance of the Tung-t‘ing Lake, Hunan, 

‘ Now the capital of Hupeh, on the hank of the Yangtese, just opposite 
Hankow, 

* Now the province of Chehkinng. 

* Now the capital of Honan. 

? This is a pun, the character [OB] being composed of the same two 
elements that make up the first character of his name, La &. 
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4 green lotus-cap,' and upon his back a dark crane's-down 
robe. In his hand he carried a crystal ju-i? Bowing 
to the Emperor, he said: “ Your servant has been sent by 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe _£ ir to control 
these demons.” Then he summoned an officer resplendent 
in golden armour, who seizing the demons tore them in 
pieces and swallowed them till none were left. In Answer 
to the Emperor's query as to the identity of this gallant 
warrior the Taoist replied: “He is no other than Kuan 
Yti? @ 4, whom Your Majesty invested with the title 
Revered and Immortal Prince # # JU &." The Emperor 
thanked the officer repeatedly, and then asked him where 
was Chane Fei‘ #8 #. Kuan Yi replied: “ Every 
generation Chang Fei becomes reincarnate in the person 
of some male child. At the present time, in order to serve 
Your Majesty, he is being reborn in a family called 
Yo 7%, living at Hsiang Chou® 44 44." 

Asked by the Emperor what was his name, the Taoist 
replied: “ Your servant is called Yang ff$, and was born 
on the 14th day of the 4th month.’’é 

The Emperor awoke from his dream. and having 
looked up the records, knew that the Taoist was really 
Tung-pin, Henceforth the demons remained permanently 
expelled from the palace, An imperial ediet ordered that 
in all the shrines dedicated to Tung-pin throughout China 
he should be known by the title The Pure One of Subtle 
Intellect 2p ih HL A. 


* A kind of small coronet made to represent a lotus-bloom. 

* See note, p. 787. 

* The most renowned of China’s military heroes. Died in a.p, 219. 
Countless shrines exist in his honour throughout the country, where he 
is worshipped as God of War. See Giles, Miog. Dict. No. 1000. 

* He, together with Lin Pei 3 ffi. shared many of the exploits of 
Kuan Ya. See Giles, fieg. Diet., No. al, 

* In Honan. 

* This day is still kept as the anniversary of Li Tung-pin.—Grube, 
Zur Pekinger Volkakunide, p. 68, 
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(Prom Lich haien chun, ) 
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To enumerate all the supernatural powers and magic 
deeds of Tung-pin is an impossibility. 

Some years later the father of the future Yo Wu-mu* 
fe HA, HH bad a vivid dream, in which he learnt that it 
would fall to the lot of this son to be the reincarnation of 
Chang Fei, and therefore he afterwards named him Fei. 


HAN HSIANG TZU 
me il + 

The recognized pao pet of The Philosopher Han Hsiang 
is a flute 9§. ‘Sometimes he is represented carrying 
a pair of long castanets, and sometimes a small furnace 
or crucible 3} $9 in token of his skill as an alchemist, 
Pictures often show him garbed in the leafy cap and deer- 
skin kilt worn by Asien; and generally near by is to be 
seen the peach-tree from which he fell and so ended his 
mortal existence, With obvious desire to keep on good 
terms with the Confucianists, Taoist writers and painters 
have made the most of his relationship with Han Yii 
$a #, and it is not uncommon to find the famous scholar 
depicted in close proximity to The Eight Immortals, 
holding a seroll on which is written his protest against 
the extravagant honours paid to one of the Buddha's 
bones by the T'ang Emperor Hsien Tsung 9f &3. 


Biography from Lieh hsien chuan, i, 27 seq.:— 

The Philosopher Han Hsiang, also known (fz) as The 
Pure Sage #2, was the nephew of Han Wén Kung? 
% 4 2. His disposition was wild and irresponsible. 
He used to wander about in company with The Master 
Shun-yang? 

} Posthumous nome of Yo Fei, another famous soldier. See Giles, 
Biog, Dict., No, 2501. | 

* Prince of Literature, the posthumous title of canonization given to 
Han Yii. 

? One of the names of Li Tung-pin, q-¥. 
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It was through a fall from a peach-tree that his 
mortal body died, and he was freed from the bonds of 
earthly existence (that is to say, became a Asien). 

When he paid his uncle a visit, and the latter urged 
him to apply himself to study, Han Hsiang replied, “ You 
and I have different ideas of study.” And in order to 
make his meaning clear he composed the following 
lines :— 

“In a cave mid mists and torrents by green-clad peaks I live 
f sip the dew at midnight that stars the earth like ema, 
I make my food the rosy clouds that flush the coming dawn, 
f play the Green Jade Melody upon a seven-stringed lute, 
And melt in fiery alembics fine-powdered pearls and white : 
Within my Precious Cauldron the Golden Tiger dwells ; 
I grow the Magic Fungus to feed the Snow-white Crows, 
With Nature's creative powers my bottle-gourd is stored, 
f slay the evil demons with my magic three-foot blade ; 
Wine fills the empty goblet when I speak the wizard word, 
And flowers spring wp and bloom in the twinkling of an eye; 
Show me the man who doth these things in the way thet 

I have told, 

And I will gladly talk with him of the hwten who ne'er 

grow old.” + 

' This poem resembles in many ways the writings of mediaeval 
alchemists, Both schools, Eastern and Western, use the same fantastic 
jargon, and I venture to think that it is os difficult. perhaps as 
impossible, to give an adequate rendering of Han Hsiang as to unravel 
the mysteries of —say Paracelsus. Having made this statement I offer 
the following remarks for what they are worth. The pearl is closely 
exaocinted with yin ee, the female principle in nature, because of the 
well-known relationship existing between the pearl and the moon—an 
ancient idea not confined to the Chinese. See De Groot, Lee Fees 
Annuelles & Emoui, p. 127 seq. It is for that reason that the pearl is 
chosen as a talisman against fire, for fire is merely an active display 
of the opposing principle yang FR}. Pearls, as well as jade and gold, 
taken internally are said to confer immortality, Sco De Groot, Religious 
System of China, vol, iv, pp. $91, 432. The Precious Cauldron y GH 
is said to represent the mortal human body. The Golden Tiger & 
perhaps stands for the male or creative principle in nature, Gold is 
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Having read the poem Wen Kung exclaimed, “ What! 
can you usurp the creative powers of Nature?” and then 
handed him an empty goblet, which Han Hsiang 
successfully caused to become full of excellent wine. 
Next, a small heap of earth having been scraped together, 
in a very short time there shot out from it a cluster of 
blue flowers, from the midst of which was extruded this 
couplet written In characters of gold :— 


“ Lost on the far Ch'in Mountains # 7q, I cannot find 
my wey ; 
Snowdriftis cover the Lan Pass EW, and my horae 
can do no more.” 


To Wén Kung, who read it without understanding its 
meaning, Han Hsiang remarked, “Some day you will find 
- these words come true,” 

Not long afterwards Wen Kung was banished to a post 
at Ch‘ao-chou' #4] 434, in punishment for the violent 
remonstrance he addressed to the Emperor about the 
Buddha's bone* While on the road thither a snow-storm 
overtook him. All at once someone approached, struggling 
through the storm, who turned out to be Han Hsiang Tai. 
“Do you remember the couplet in the flowers ?” asked he. 
Wén Kung then inquired what the name of the place 
was, and was told “the Lan Pass”. This struck him 


associated with the sun a5 opposed to pearls with the moon, and of course 
the transmutation of other metals into gold waa the chief aim of 
alchemystical researches in China as elsewhere. Tiger, the King of 
Beasts BE Fz =F, is an emblem full of significance. ‘“ He in seven 
feet in length, because seven is the number appertaining to Yany, the 
masculine principle, and for the same reason his gestation endures for 
seven months.” —Mavers, Cimese Neader's Manwol, pt. i, No. 182. Tt is 
rather disconcerting to find, however, that the sister paeudo-science of 
Jéug-ahut regards the tiger as representing yin, The three-legged crow 
if an ancient symbol for the sun. 

! Near Swatow, 

® This polemic, famous as a literary composition, ia called Fo fu giao 


th te. 
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dumb with astonishment ; and after a while he exclaimed, 
“I will complete that poem for you,” 
Han Yii's lines run thus -— 


“At dawn a sealed memorial presented to the 


throue, 
. + te, ete.” 


They may be found in the published collection of his 
works! 

That night they both stayed at an inn beside the Pass, 
and Wen Kung satisfied himself that Han Hsiang was no 
charlatan, At parting Han Hsiang handed the other 
a calabash full of a drug, one single grain of which, 
he declared, would, when swallowed, counteract the 
malarious vapours of the place to which he was journeying. 

Wen Kung appeared downhearted, so to cheer him up 
Han Hsiang told him, * You will soon be back again, not. 
only in good health, but also reinstated in your former 
office.” Wén Kung asked, “Shall we two ever meet 
again after this?” “That I cannot foretell,” replied Han 
Hsiang Tz. 


TS A0 KUO-CHIU 
# 

Ts'ao Kuo-chiu is represented as an old bearded man 
Wearing a cap, and, as a rule, carrying a pair of clapper 
castanets ffi] #£, his distinctive attribute. The tradition 
that credits him with royal birth and allots him to 


The complete poem, included in many anthologies of Chinese verse, 
is as follows :— 

At dawn a sealed memorial presented fo the Throne, 

At eve condemuedl to banishment eight thonaand fi army, 
To end an evil preetice for the Emperor'a sike J fried, 
Nor did J treasure dearly my fen renining years, 
Lost on the far Ch'in Mountains, J cannot find my way, 
Snow-trifta cover the Lan Pass, and my horse con do na more. 
Thonghtful wes the motine that browghe you from afar, 
To bear my body homewerds from these malarious stresma, 








TS'aAG KRUO-CHIU 


iFrom Lich hsien chan.) 
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the eleventh century is considered to be of doubtful 
authenticity.’ 


Biography from Lieh hsien chuan, 11, 36 -— 

Ts‘ao Kuo-chiu was the younger brother of the mother* 
of one of the Sung emperors. He was so deeply ashamed 
of the conduct of his younger brother in illegally putting - 
people to death that he sought concealment in a mountain 
cavern, where he engaged in spiritual meditation and the 
study of Taoist principles #4 {2 3f Bf. He wore rustic 
clothing and a cap of grass-cloth. Frequently he would 
vo without food for ten days at a time. 

Once he happened to meet the two Asien Chung-li and 
Shun-yang, who questioned him, saying: “Sir! we have 
heard you are going in for cultivation, What is it you 
are cultivating?" He replied: “I am cultivating Tao.” 
They asked: “ Where is Tao?" Kuo-chin pointed up 
to heaven. “ Where is heaven?” they said. Kuo-chiu 
pointed to his heart. The two hsien remarked, laughing : 
“ Your heart is one with heaven, and heaven is one with 
Tao. You have indeed arrived at a profound under- 
standing.” Then they imparted to him the secret of 
reverting toa condition in perfect harmony with nature 
3@ BL, and induced him to join the company of jsien. 


LI TIEH-KUAI 
= & th 
The Master with the Iron Crutch @ 3% 4¢ 4 offers 
a striking contrast to the other members of the group. 
Hideous, hairy, deformed, and scantily elad in filthy rags, 

t Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manwal, pt. i, No. 703. 

2 The empress referred to is famous as one of the women who ruled 
China successfully, She acted as regent during the illness of her eon, 
the fifth emperor of the line (a.m. 1004-7). 

3 Sea pp. 775, 799. 
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he is the type of that repulsive legion haunting to the 
present day every city in China, and preying upon a long- 
sutfering public, which is moved to the giving of alms not 
so much by pity as by feelings of horror and fear. His 
recognized emblem is the bottle-gourd or calabash 2) 7 
that forms part of the equipment of every hsien; and to 
the gourd is generally added a more distinctive object, his 
eruteh. A mysterious vapour—a kind of Jata Morgana 
—tloats upwards from the mouth of the gourd, and in its 
midst is seen the image of the sages hun 2, which may 
appear in nondescript shape as in our woodcut, or in the 
guise of a miniature double of his bodily self. Sometimes 
the hun is replaced by a spherical abject representing the 


“Philosopher's Stone" {i Jy, s J}, or 3 FH. 


Biography from Lieh Asien chuan, hi i2s— 

In the form with which nature endowed him, the sage 
Li Tiieh-kuai was a fine man of imposing presence. 

While yet of tender age he heard Tuo. Choosing 
& mountain cave for his abode, he set himself to the 
cultivation of mental and physical purity as taught by 
the Taoists fe IL. Li Lao Chiin 2% 2 B (Lao Tai) 
and The Master Wan Ch'iu ya fr 3c 4 used often to 
come down from heaven to visit his rocky hermitage in 
order to instruct him in the subject of his studies. 

One day T'ieh-kuai was going to meet Lao Chiin by 
appointment on Hua Shan?! WE {l], and so he rave a pupil 
of his the following instructions + « My p'o Mf,” said he. 
“will remain here while my hun*® goes upon a journey. 

‘In Shensi. The western ont of the Five Sacred Hills, 

* These are the two parta which the Chinese believe together constitute 
eeety Persona soul. The p'o is the visible personality indissolubly 
attached to the body, while the Aun is its nore ethereal complement also 
interpenetrating the body, bat not of necessity always tied toit, ‘The 
Aun in its wanderings may be either visible or invisible + if the former, 
it oppears in the guise uf its original body, which actually may be for 
away lying in a teance-like state tenanted by the p's. And not only is 











LI T‘IEH-KUAI 


iFrom Dish heden chan. 
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If by chance in seven days' time my un has not returned, 
you may then burn the p's.” 

The pupil received an urgent message to visit his 
sick mother, and, impatient of delay, burnt his master’s 
body on the sixth day. The following day in due course 
Tieh-kuai returned to find his p'o gone, and no habitation 
left for his hum, till he espied lying near by the corpse of 
one who had died of starvation. Into it the wandering 
soul entered, giving it new life; and that is the reason 
why Li Tieh-kuai, instead of his original handsome 
appearance, has now the loathsome shape of a cripple. 


LAN TS‘AI-HO 
fc * A 

Legend relating to this Asien is so uncertain that even 
the question of sex seems to be left to the fancy of the 
artist. Lan Ts‘ai-ho is variously portrayed as a youth, 
an aged man, or a girl; in modern pictures generally as 
a girl, The accompanying woodcut seems hardly consistent 
> with the biography it illustrates; for the text suggests 
a male, and such, therefore, we will call him, His distinctive 
emblem is a flower-basket 7£ #, often carried slung on 
a hoe over his shoulder. The basket contains various 
flora associated with ideas of longevity, e.g., the magic 
fungus*; sprigs of bamboo, of pine,* and of flowering 


the body duplicated under these conditions, but also the garments that 
clothe it. Should the Awn stay away pormanently, death results, This 
abject was discussed in a moat interesting paper by Professor H. A. 

Giles, rend before the China Society in 1907, and published in Adversaria 
Siniea, vol. i, pp. 145-62. See also De Groot, Aefigiouws Sytem of China, 
vol. iv. 

' This story has many points of resemblance with that of Hemotimus 
of Clazoménne. See Pliny, Natwral History, vii, #2. 

2 Bee note, p. 751. 

i See note, p. 782. 

amas. 1916, a 
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and leafless plum ;! chrysanthemums ;? and a red-berried 
plant* called “myriad years green” JX 4¢ Wf. Some- 
times Lan Ts‘ai-ho is drawn as described in the Lich heien 
chuan—a ragged unkempt being with one foot bare," 
carrying castanets and a string of cash. 


Biography from Lieh haien chuan, ii, 16 seq. i— 

Where Lan Ts‘si-ho came from is not known. His 
usual garb was a single ragged gown with six black 
wooden buttons and a waist-belt more than 3 inches wide ; 
on one foot he wore a boot, while the other went bare 
In summer he had his gown padded with cotton-wool, and 
in the winter he used to sleep in the snow, and from him 
there arose clouds of vapour like steam. 

Whenever he begged for alms in the public thorough- 
fares he carried hanging by a string a large pair of 
castanets more than 3 feet long. When he was drunk he 
used to sing and caper, so that old and young alike 
followed to watch him. In a half-crazy way he sang 
songs, which he improvised as he went along, all of which 

* Because it shows extraordinary vitality in producing in early spring 
fowers from apparently lifeless branches, 

* Being one of the last flowers to flourish in late autumn they are 
credited with nousual vitality, Chrysanthemum seeds enter into the 
composition of several Taoist nostrume. 

* Other plants with red berries also used in this connexion ore the 
“heavenly bamboo" JE ff and kow-ch'i #] AP, the former because 
of the spiritual significance conveyed by its name, the latter because it 
is used of a drug for the prolongation of life, 

* In view of possible confusion it may be mentioned that a popular 
representation of the Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma shows him also 
with one foot bare. The patriarch, however, has curly hair ond beard 
indicating his Indian origin. 7 

* Possibly there is here something more than a mere record of the 
careless ways and disregard for ordinary conventions characteristic of 
Asien. The statement may have a hidden and symbolic meaning. Bare 
feet may have beon regarded as helping in some magic way towards 
freedom of the soul—a parnilel to the motive underlying « custom in 
ancient Greece, descriled by Sir J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough, Grd ecl., 





LAN Ts'AI-HO 


(From Eieh hadew ehwern,) 
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had meanings relating to hsienship #p {jj #€, and were 
therefore unintelligible to ordinary mortals. On receiving 
money he used to string the cash upon a piece of cord, 
which he trailed behind him as he walked. At times the 
cash would get scattered and lost, leaving the cord bare; 
but he paid no heed. Sometimes he gave his money to 
the poor, sometimes he spent it with fellow-tipplers. 

He roamed all over China. People when they reached 
hoary old age noticed that his face and general appearance 
remained just the same as when they had seen him in their 
childhood. 

Many years had passed, and Lan Ts‘ai-ho was drinking 
wine in a tavern at Hao-liang §% 8, when suddenly the 
sound of reed-organ 2£ and flute was heard, and in 
a trice he soared up into the sky mounted upon a crane, 
Having dropped down his shoe, gown, girdle, and castanets, 
he gradually rose till he passed out of sight. 





SALIVAHANA AND THE SAKA ERA 
Br J. F. FLEET, LC.8. (Rero.), Pu. D., CLE. 


[NSCRIETIONAT. records show that from some time 

in the ninth or tenth century a.D. the era of B.c, 58, 
the chief reckoning of Northern India, became known by 
such names as the time called Vikrama, Vikrama-kaAla, 
Le. “the time or era of Vikrama,” Vikrama-sathvat, the 
years of king Vikrama, the years founded by Vikrama- 
ditya, the years elapsed since the time of king Vikrama.’ 
The same source of information shows that, at a later 
time, the Saka cra of a.D. 78, which, though it too 
was of northern origin, became the chief reckoning of 
Southern India, came to be known by such names as 
Salivahana-Saka, ic. “the Saka or era of Salivahana,"” 
the Saka or era of the glorious and victorious king 
Salivahana, the years of the Saka or era established by 
Salivahana? And the popular belief, as presented, for 


' Bee Professor Kielborn'’s examination of this question in the Jn. 
Anf,, vol, 20 (1801), p. 404 ff His earliest instance of the word riframa 
being used in connection with the era, in a not quite clear sense, namely, 
in the expression méram-kAya isifa, ** the time called ritrama," is one of 
the year &04, in a.p, S42, from on inscription at Dhdlpir(p. 406, No, 10). 
His earliest instance of the era being plainly attributed toa king Vikrama 
was a literary one of the year 1050, in a.p. $09 (ibid., No. 40). An 
earlier instance is known now from the Ekliigji inscription, which is 
dated in the year 1028 of king Vikramaditya, in a.p. 971: JBBRAS, 
vol, 22, p. 166. 

? The exact expression Silivahana-Saka is mostly confined to dates 
recorded in proge. In dates in verse, other ways of introducing the 
name Silivihana were followed, and the shorter form Séliviha was 
sometimes used, to suit the metre: see, e.g., Professor Rielhorn's List 
of the Inscriptions of Southern India in Hpi, Fned., vol. 7, appendix, 
os. 465, 475, 503, 510, 1004, 1005, This clipped form is also found 
occasionally in prose: see, eg., ibid., No, 527. Compare Sitaviha as 
the shorter form of Sitavihanna: see p. 817 below, note 5, 

It seoms very likely that, when the expression Silivihana-Saka was 
introduced, the word sata had already acquired its secondary meanings 
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instance, in the introductory passages of some of the 
Pafichings or Hindi almanacs from which I have given 
extracts in this Journal, 1911, p. 694, is that the Vikrama 
era was founded by a king Vikrama reigning in B.0. 58 at 
Ujjain, in Malwa, and the Saka era was founded by 
a king Salivihana reigning in A.D. 78 at Pratishthina, 
which is the present Paithan, on the Godavari, in the 
Nizam’s territory. 

This popular belief is fiction. But there are, of course, 
grounds of some kind for this use of the name Sélivahana: 
and the object of this paper is to bring together clearly 
what we can determine as to the time when the name 
first became connected with the era of AD. 78: the 
circumstances in which the connection was made; and 
the detail in the history of India on which it rests. 


Professor Kielhorn had this matter under consideration 
in 1897, and, in respect of one point, arrived at the con- 
clusion that “the name of Saélivahana, as that of a personage 
famous in Southern India, was prefixed to the ordinary 
Saké and Saka-varshé, ‘in the Saka year, simply in 
imitation of the name of Vikramaditya in the Vikrama 
dates.” With this conclusion we agree. 

As regards the time when the name Salivahana was 
thus introduced, Professor Kielhorn had before him, as 
giving the earliest known instances, six dates, as follows:— 

1,2. A stone inscription from Kurgod of the time 
of the Western Chalukya king Soméévara IV, dated in 


of ‘ern, vear", the first of which it has, for instance, in the term daka- 
tdrakdh, ‘founders of eras: sea JRAS, 191), p, 694. 

In the present, day, the usual style of dating is, for the era af nc. 58, 
Sameat 1973, ** (in) the year 1973," and for the era of a.p, 78, Sake 1838, 
without the use of either name, Vikrama or Salivihana: jt is doubtfal 
whether, in the latter expression, the word dxka conveys to most people 
any meaning beyond that of * year’. | 

* See his remarks in Ind. Ant., vol. 24, p. 150. 
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A.D. 1173 and 1181; the dates in which were given by 
a Pandit to Col. Colin Mackenzie and were published 
by Colebrooke as being— 

1. “The year of Salivihan 1095, in the Vijaya year of 
the cycle,” ete. ; and— 

2. “The year of Salivihan 1103, of the cycle Plava,” ete. 

3. A copper-plate record from Thina of the time of the 
Dévagiri-Yidava king Ramachandra, dated in a.p, 1272; 
the date of which was given by a Pandit to Mr. Wathen 
and was published by the latter as being— 

fri-Sdlivahana-Saké 1194 Argiri-nima-sarhvatsaré, ete. 

4. A stone inscription at Sravana-Belgola, dated in 
a.D, 1278," the date of which, according to the published 
version, 13— 
éri-vijay-abhyudaya-Salivahana-Saka-varsharh 1200neya 

Bahudhinya-sathvatsarada, ete. 

5. Another copper-plate record from Thana, also of the 
time of the Dévagiri-Yadava king Ramachandra, dated in 
A.D. 1289," the date of which was given by Mr. Wathen's 
Pandit and was published as being— 

éri-Salivahana-Saké 1212 Virddhi-samvatsaré, ete. 

6. A copper-plate record from Harihar of the time of 
king Bukkariiya I of Vijayanagara, dated in a.p. 1354,° 
the date of which is— 

Sri - jay - abhyudaya - nripa -Silivahana-Saka 1276neya 

Vijaya-sathvatsarada, etc. 

The dates 1 and 2 were rejected by Professor Kielhorn as 
suspicious ; and very rightly so, as we shall see. Accepting 


1 For references to publication, etc., sea Professor Rielhorn's List of 
the Inseriptiona of Southern India, Api. Jaet., vol. 7, appendix, No. 253 ; 
the reference there to Cofebrooke's Easays, vol. 2, should be to p. 240 
(2nd ed.), 

* Kielhorn's Southern List, No. 370. 

7 Thid,, No. 976, 

* Thid., No. 379, 

* Thid., No, 455, 
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the others, he had a.p. 1272, from No. 3. as the earliest 
established instance of the use of the name of Salivahana 
with the era. And with referenee to the point that it is 
in records of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, of the eleventh 
and following centuries, that the earliest most plain use is 
found of the name Vikrama with the era of nc. 58, he 
expressed the conelusion that “the addition of the name 
[Salivahana] to the current phrases [Saiz and Saka-vershé] 
was especially suggested by the dates of the Chaulukyas 
of Anhilvad, with whom we know the Yadavas of 
Dévagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Sali- 
vihana, to have been in close contact.” 

This conclusion, however, so far at least as it traces the 
introduction of the name of Salivahana to the time of the 
Yadava kings of Dévagiri, is now capable of improvement, 
in the light of a better knowledge of the bases of it. 


The facts about the six dates on which Professor 
Kielhorn based his views are as follows -— 

1,2: the Kurgod dates of a.p. 1173 and 1181. The 
original stone bearing the record which contains these two 
dates is in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. The actual 
wording of the dates is— 

1. Saka-varsha 1095neya Vijeya-sathvatsaradha, ete.: 
and— 

2. Saka-varsha 1103neya Plava-sathvatsurada, ete! 

The name Salivihana does not oceur in either of them, 
but was introduced gratuitously by Col. Mackenzie's 
Pandit. Accordingly, these two dates, set aside by 
Professor Kielhorn as suspicious, go out of court 
altogether. 

4: the Thina date of a.p. 1279. Ink-impressions of 

‘ I quote from ink-impressions which I had made inany years ago. 


Dr, Barnett is editing the record from my ink-impressions, with 
Biacsimile, in the Hpi. fnd., vol. 13 or 14. | 
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the record containing this date, made by or for Mr. Wathen, 
came to light some years ago;! and we know now from 
them that the actual wording is— 


fri-Saké 1194 Arbgira-satavatsard, ete? 


Here, also, the name Salivahana does: not really occur, 
but was introduced gratuitously, along with the word 
nama, by Mr. Wathen's Pandit. Accordingly, this date, 
also, goes out of court. 

4: the Sravana-Belgola date of ap, 1278. I learnt 
about a year ago from Mr. R, Narasimhachar, Officer in 
charge of Archwology in Mysore, that the published 
reading of this date is not correct, and that the true 
wording is— 

Sri-jay -Abhyudayas=cha Saka-varushath 1200neya 

Bahudhanya-sarnvatsarada, ete. 

Here, again, the name Salivahana does not really occur, 
but was introduced gratuitously by the person who 
supplied the reading of the record. Accordingly, this 
date, too, goes out of court. 

5: the Thana date of a.p. 1289. The original plates 
bearing the record which contains this date have long 
been lost sight of; and no ink-impressions of them have 
come to light. In view, however, of the facts in the case 
of No. 3, the Thina date of a.n. 1272, and of the point 
that there is no extraneous evidence carrying back the 
use of the name Silivahana in dates to the time and 
territory to which the record belongs, we can hardly 
doubt that in this case, again, that name did not stand in 
the original text, but was introduced gratuitously by 
Mr. Wathen's Pandit. Accordingly, we dismiss this 
date, also, 


' The record is being edited from these impressions, with s facsimile, 
by De. Barnett in the Epi. Jue. vol. 13 or 14. | 

* We have here the derivative Aika, ‘ot or belonging to the Sakas’, 
which afterwards acquired the meaning of * year': see, eg., note 2 on 
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6: the Harihar date of a.p. 1854. As can be seen in 
the photograph from which I edited this record,’ the 
actual wording is as given on p. 811 above, and the name 
Salivihana really does stand in this date. 

This date of a.p. 1854, in « record of king Bukkaraiya I 
of Vijayanagara from Harihar in the Chitaldroog Distriet 
of Mysore, is, as far as I am aware, the earliest known 
certain instance of the use of the name of Salivahana in 
a date.* And though it is of course not the case that this 
style of dating was used in all of the Vijayanagara records, 
still it is found in a large proportion of them; and the 
entliest instances of it come from this series of records, 
It may be added that nearly all of these instances come 
from the Kanarese parts of the Vijayanagara territories; 
These facts seem fairly conclusive as to the time and 
locality in which the use of the name Salivihana in this 
way had its origin. 





It remains to consider the personal idea which underlies 
this connection of a king Salivahana with the Saka era ; 
a point which Professor Kielhorn did not go into, 


‘ Pali, Sanskrit, ane Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No, 22: or Dixon's 
collection of photographs (1805), No. 2. 

* It may be noted that the given year is Vijaya, Salivihana-Gaka 
1276 (current), = a.p. 1353-54; and the given tithi is Migha dukla 15, 
falling in February, a.m. 1354 Another copper-plate record of 
Bukkariya I, from Poétaginahalli in the Tamkér District of Mysore, 
seems to give the next instance, slightly later in the same Year A.D, 
according to the published text, Epi, Curn,, vol. 12 (Tamkér), Pr. 74, 
it in dated in the year Jaya, Silivahana-Saka 1277 (current), = 
aD. 1434-55, with the details Vaitikha babula 10, falling in May, 
A.D. TAH. 

r Among ninety-these records of the Dynasties of Vijaynnagara 
included by Kielhorn in his Southern List of Inscriptions, Nos, 454 to 
S46, ranging from asp, 1340 to 1003, thirty-five (including the record of 
AD, a4, No. 455) are dated in this way; and nearly all of them are 
of the class of official records, Of miscellancous records dated in the 
same Woy, there are eighteen in the same List, ranging from a.p, 1552 
onwards: see No. (2 and nearly all of the following entries as far as 
No. 1013: these, again, are almost all from the Kanarese districts. 
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Epigraphie research has shown that the connection is 
certainly not based on the existence of a real king named 
Salivahana reigning in a.D. 78, any more than is the 
connection of the name Vikrama with the other era based 
on the existence of a real king Vikrama reigning in 
p.c, 58: also, that there is no reason for thinking that it 
commemorates any real king Salivihana of later ‘times! 

lt is certainly in Southern India that we must look for 
the origin of the connection; if only because the earliest 
instances of the use of the name Salivahana in dates 
come from the south.* And we find the elue in the point 


1 No such ruler has been traced in any of the records of Southern 
India: and in Northern India the name Salivahana, or anything like it, 
haa been found, as the name of real persons, only in— 

(1) a copper-plate record from the Chamba State, of about the middle 
of the eleventh centary, which mentions a king BAlavihana os the father 
of the then reigning king Sémavarman; see Kielhorn’s List of the 
Inscriptions of Northern India, Epi, Jnd., vol. 5, appendix, No. 593; 
and now see also Vogel's Antiquities of Chamba State, p, 192: and— 

(2) 2 Rohtisgarh inscription of s.p, 1631, which mentions a Tomara 
prince Sélivihana who flourished at Gwalior in or just before that year; 
see Rielhorn’s Northern List, No. 318. 

® In fact, the only inseriptional instances quotable from Northern India 
seem to bo four, as follows :— 

(1) A Détguih inscription of a.v. L424, in which the date is given a4 
the expired year 1451 of king Vikramaditya and Saké éri-Sdlivdhandé 
$244: Rielhorn's Northern List, Api. Jnd., vol. 5, appendix, No, 285. 

(2) A Chamba inscription of a.p. 1860, in which the date is given as 
the year 1717 of king Vikeamiditya, the Sastra year 36, and #i-Sali- 
ofhane-Sub? 1582: ibid., No. 320. 

(3) An Udaypar inscription of a.p. 1713, in which the date is given os 
the year 1770 since the time of king Vikramiditya and Saber. eashdaryen 
(read more probably carshasya) Silivithana-bhipateh reas: ihid., No. 323. 

(4) A Jaisalmér inseription of a.p. 1707, in which the date is the year 
4898 expired from the time when Yudbishthira ascended the throne 
(i.e., Kaliyuga 4898), the year 184 from the reign of Vikramirka, and 
Silinihana-Sdkdf ddké 1725: see TRAS, 1011, p. GM. 

Professor Kielhorn has given in dnd. Ant., vol. 20, p. 152, No. 7, 
a literary date of a.p. 1675, apparently from Kashmir, which runs ;— 
Sri-Vikramadi{tya*|- haifa} 1732 érimad-Chhilivahana-dakih 1597 
érimal-Auranga-sl hh 19 éri-Saptarshi-chiira-matena samvat 5). 
_ In addition to presenting the use of the name Salivihana, this date 
" illustrates well the use of the derivative #iba in the sense of ‘year’: as 
aleu does the Jaisalmér date, No. 4 above. 
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that Hémachandra (12th century) in his Prakrit Grammar, 
I. 211, as an instance of the change of ¢ to teaches the 
niine Salavahana as a later form of Satavaihana? We 
cannot doubt that Hémachandra had in mind, in his 
Sitavahana—Salavahana, the family-name of the kings 
whom we mention in the next paragraph” And we can 
hardly fail to recognize in Salivahana another later form 
of that name, attributable very likely to some influence of 
the Sanskrit word Sli, ‘rice’, 

We thus derive the name Salivahana from the family- 
name, Sitavahana, of a branch of the great Satakarni 
kings, who ruled over the Dekkan for some four and 
a half centuries with the limits of about ne. 995 and 
A.D. 225, and one of whose capitals was Pratishthana, 
Paithan. We must note, however, that the Satakarni 
kings had nothing to do with the foundation of the Saka 
era, which had its origin in the western parts of Northern 
India, and did not even use the era in their records. 





We must make here, in passing, some remarks on the 
correct spellmg of the personal and family names of 
these kings. 

The forms Satakarni, Sitavihana, with the palatal 
sibilant, used by some of our writers on Indian history 
and antiquities, are wrong. There is no question of an 
original Sanskrit 4 represented by s in Prakrit. In 
Sanskrit texts the forms are distinctly Sitakarni, with 


‘He also teaches, under 1. §, Sélihana aa a contracted form of 
Silavihana. Regarding Hémachandra, compare Sir R(t. Bhandarkar's 
remarks in his Luriy History of the Dekkun, in the Garetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. 1, part 2, p. 160: bot it is Sitavihana, 
Sélavihana, that the grammarian teaches; not Satavihana, Silivihana. 

* In his Abhidhinachintimani, verse 712, Hémachandra gives Hala 
ne B® synonym of Sadtavihana; and in his Dedindmamila he gives 
Hilo os 2 synonym of Salahana in 8, 66, and Kuntala and Chatirachindha 
aa synonyms of Hila in 2 afand 3.7. The names Hala and Kuntala 
are instructive, since they are given in the Puranas in their liat-of the 
kings in question, but as the names of two separnte persons; see - 
Pargiter's Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 36, 
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the dental s, in the Junigadh inseription of Rudradiman 
of ap. 150," and in the Talgund inseription of hakustha- 
varman of the period a.p. 500-5507 and Sitavahana, 
again with the dental s, in Bana’s verse.* 

We could not have a better guide than these instances : 
especially instructive are the two inscriptional passages, 
—one of which comes from the time when the Sitakarm 
dynasty was still reigning,— becanse the readings in 
inscriptions remain, and cannot be tampered with by 
copyists as in the case of literary works. But the original 
spelling was preserved in much later times, too; as is 
shown by some of the literary references which I give 
just below.’ It was also followed in Kashmir, where, as 
we learn from Kalhana's Rajataratgini (A.p. 1148-49), 
the family-name Satavihana was borrowed as the personal 
name of an ancestor, five generations before about 
A.D, 1000, of the Lohara dynasty® And Jinaprabhasiri 
(about a.p. 1800) emphasizes it by deriving the first 
component of the name, sita, from the root san,‘ to give’, 
and explaining the name as meaning “he by whom 
conveyances were given.’ * 


1 Epi. Ind., vol. 8, p. 44, line 12 

* Thid., p. #3, line 14. 

* Seo p. $15 below, and note. 

4 Except in the case of the Purinas and Vateyiyana, I give # or # just 
n8 itis in the texts, translations, etc., which I use. In the Raghavasia, 
13, 38, mention is made of a saint whose name according to published 

‘texts was Sitakarni, with the palatal #: but certainly Kalidiikn 
himself onnnot have written it in that way; and 5. P. Pandit in his 
edition noted « various reading giving the name os Maninkarni, which, | 
supported as itis by the Ramiyana, 3 (Aranya-k.), 11. 11 (Bombay text), 
seems much more probable. 

* Text, 6. 307; 7. 1283, 1732: see Stein's translation, vol. 1, pp. 266, 
$88, 402, and the table on introd., p. 145; but in the first passage the 
name woes osed in the clipped form Sdtaviha (compare Silivihana, 
Silivile ; see pare S00 above, note 2). It appears that one manuscript 
gives the name in 6, 307 as Sdlavaha, with | instead of £, 

» © 1 quote this writer from V. N. Mandlik, loc. cit. na below, p. 132. 

‘ Another fanciful derivation of the nome ia given in the Rathisaritsdigara 
(trams., vol. 1,p. 37), which explaing it as meaning “he who rode on 
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Not only has the memory of these Sfitavihana-Sitakarni 
kings been preserved, under the name of the Andhras, in 
the Puranas, which give a list of thirty rulers in the 
dynasty,’ but also it has lived in general literature: * 
thus :— 

Vatsyfyana in his Kamasutra tells of Kuntala, a Sata- 
karni, a Sitavahana, who killed his queen Malayavati by 
striking her too hard with a pair of scissors by way of 
showing his love 

Bana in one of the introductory verses to his Harsha- 
charita (about a.p. 610) says :—* Sittavihana made an 
immortal refined treasure [kééa] of song, adorned with 
fine expressions of purest character like jewels,” and 
speaks elsewhere in the same work of king Sitavihana, 
“lord of the three oceans.” 


(a Fakeha named) Sata (in the form ofa lion). The real etymology is 
not known. Jf the two names are of Sanskrit origin, we should look for 
some meaning of sdf which will go with both rdhana, ‘a conveyance, 
Vehicle’, and apparently Earne, “an ear’. But they may be Sanskritixed 
forms of vernacular names: and it ja perhaps worth noting that Albérant 
(4.0. 1031),in a very short abstract of the story in the Rathfsariteipara, 
has the curious form “ Samalvihana, ie. in the classical language 
Satavihana:" trans, by Sachau, vol. 1, p. 16. 

' See Purgiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 36. The Puninas do not 
seem to mention the family-name Satavahana. They give the name 
Sétakarni with the palatal sibilant : but this eannot have been the form 
- in the early texts, 

* Regarding some of these literary references, seo also remarks by 
Sir KR. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit. os above, p. LOGif. 

* The passage is near the ond of chapter 7; trans. (1883), 70. The 
words, as given by Bhandarkar (op. cit. as above, p. 172, note) from 
Aufrecht, are :— Kartarya Kuntalah Satakarnih Siitavahand mahadevish 
Malayaratiih [jaghina], It is, however, not possible that Vateyiiyana 
himself can have used the palatal sibilant in these toro noumes, 

* See the translation by Cowell and Thomas, pp. 2,252. The reference 
to the three oceans in the second passage does not moan that Sdtava- 
hana ruled J ambudripa, Plakshadvipo, and SAlmalid vijm, ac was uniler- 
stood by the translators, but, a4 we koow from many inseriptional 
passifes, implies that he reigned over the wholo of Southern Indin to 
the shores of the eastern, the southern, aud the western peas, In the 
firat of these two passages, the text has the words akarit = SdtandAanah 
(Kashmir ed., p. 10), where the saadAd (fat, not chchAd) marks the pame 
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Sdmadéva in his Kathisaritsigara (about a.p, 1070) 
gives a story of king Satavahana of Pratishthina, 
“sovereign of the whole earth,’ whom he represents as 
a patron of literature and himself an author: at first, 
indeed, he did not know Sanskrit; but, incited to learn 
that language by one of his queens, eventually he wrote 
init “the book named Kathipitha”, apparently embodying 
the adventures of Naravihanadatta as told by Gunidhya 
in the Paisichi language in the Brihat-Katha.! 

Mérutunga in his Prabandhachintaimani (4.p. 1804-5) 
tells of king Sétavihana of Pratishthina, also mentioned 
according to the published text as Satavihana, Salavahana, 
Salivahana, and Saélihana, who “devoted himself to 
collecting the compositions of all great poets and wise 
men: he bought four gdthds for forty million gold pieces, 
and had a book made, which was a treasury [kisa] of 
qathie that he had collected, named Salivahana, containing 
seven hundred gathids,”* 

Jinaprabhasiri in his Kalpapradipa (about a.p. 1800) 
tells of Siitaviihana, born at Pratishthiina, who repulsed 
an invasion by king Vikrama of Ujjain, was anointed as 
king at Pratishthina, subjugated the whole country as far 


clearly as having the dental «, not the palatal 4. A note by the translators 
tells ws that there is here o various reading, giving the name as 
SiHvihana: this, however, can only be a late substitute. 

1 See the translation by Tawney, rol. 1, pp. 26-49: for mention of 
king Sitavihanns, see also pp. $2, 51. The statemont about the Kathi- 
pitha (p. 49) seems not very intelligible: Kathipltha is the name of the 
first book of the Kathisaritsdgara iteelf, containing chaps. | to 8; the 
story of Bitavihana is in chaps. 6 to 8; and the story of Naravahana- 
datta does not begin till hook 4, chap. 23 (trans., vol. 1, p. 190). | 

* See the translation by Tawney, pp. 14-16. In the text as given by 
Ramehandra Dinanatha (Bombay, 1858) the forms of the name are 
Silivahana, p. 24, Ll, p. 26, L$; Sitevahans, p. 24, L 2; Sétavahana, 
p #4, L 4, p. 95, IL 5, 8; Sailavihana, p. 24,1 15; and Salahana, in 
Prikrit verses; p. 26, 1. 7, p. 41, L & The form Silivihana occurs in 
the title of the story, Sdlivahans-prabandha (against Sdétavihanna-koatha 
in the story itself), and a8 the name of the anthology of gdthda, Inei- 
dental mention is made of probably the same king as Siitavihanna, text, 

p. 308, 1. 15, or Sitavahana, trans., p. 194. 
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as the river Tapti, introduced his era, and became a convert 
to Jainism. 

And one of these kings, Hilla by name, is thought to be 
the Hala who is claimed as its author by a collection of 
verses, mostly of an erotie kind, written in the Maha- 
rishtri dialect of Prakrit and known as the Salivihana- 
Saptasati, which is very likely the work that Mérutuiga 
had in mind, and possibly that, too, of which Bina has 
spoken.* 


Our conclusions, in the light of the evidence set out 
above, are as follows :— 

The name of the supposed king Silivahana was intro- 
duced in connection with the Saka era in imitation of the 
association of the name of the supposed king Vikrama 
with the era of pc, 58, 

The name is based on Sitavihana as the family-name 
of a branch of the famous Satakarni kings of the Dekkan, 
who, however, had nothing to do with the foundation of the 
era, and commemorates perhaps the dynasty itself, vacuely, 
as 4 Whole, or quite possibly some individual member of 
it, whether Hala or another, who was a great patron of 
literature; but, in the latter case, of course without any 
effect of really placing him in or about a.p. 78. 

The name was thus introduced in the first part of the 
fourteenth century by the Court Pandits of the Kings 
of Vijayanagara, who rose to power, in the person of 
Harihara TI, an elder brother of Bukkaraya I, closely 
about A.D. 1335, 


) See the abstract of this story givan by V. N. Mandlik in his paper 
“Silivihans and the Silivahana-Saptaiati,” JBBRAS, vol, 10, p. 131 

* About this work, see V. N, Mandlile, loc. cit. as above, p. 136; and 
Bhandarkar, op. cit. as above, p. 171. 


es 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


“PROFESSOR RIDGEWAYS THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF THE INDIAN DEAMA"™: A REPLY 

Professor Keith's note on the Origin of the Indian 
Drama as discussed in my Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-European Kaces may at once be described 
asa rearguard action of the cuttlefish type to cover the 
retreat of the Vegetationists. This he essays to 
accomplish by charging me with inaccuracy, want of 
scholarship, and by a series of misrepresentations not 
only of my views, but of my actual statements. I will 
first give a few samples of these and then proceed to deal 
with the real point at issue—Was Krishna (in whose cult 
Professor Keith, like other Sanskrit scholars, sees the 
origin of Indian drama) a vegetation spirit or some other 
abstraction, or was he, as all Hindu tradition declares, 
once a real human chieftain ? 

1. Dr. Keith (p. 335) says that “it is a fixed principle 
with Professor Ridgeway that all religion is to be traced 
to the reverence shown to the dead, and that all drama is 
born from such reverence”. | have never held any such 
doctrine, and in everything that I have written or taught 
about religion I have most carefully guarded myself from 
any such charge, always pointing out that the Sky-God 
or All-Father must be carefully discriminated from 
the rest. 

2, Next he represents (p. 337) me as denying “to the 
Aryans of the Rqaveda all contact with magic rites and 
beliefs". I challenge Professor Keith to point out any 
passage where I have done this, Dr. Keith when he 
wrote this statement knew very well that I accept 

has. 1016. al 
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(Dramas, ete, p, 156) his own explanation of the Frog 
Hymn in the Rig-Veda as “a rain-spell”, in other words 
asa piece of magic, 

3. He says (p. 338) that when I develop my view that 
“the original home of Rama was at Mathura, where he 
was superseded by the aboriginal Krsna"; “for this 
remarkable theory, on which much of the reasoning 
depends, not a scrap of evidence can be or had been 
adduced.” In the first plnce, I nowhere state that the 
worship of Rama at Mathura (Muttra) has been ever 
“superseded ” by that of Krishna. On the contrary, in 
more than one passage (p. 132, ete.) I emphasize its 
importance to this hour, In the next place, he strangely 
omits to combat my argament given on the very page 
(152) that he cites, that as the Brahmans of Mathura 
regard Rama as the seventh avatar and Krishna as the 
eighth avatar of Vishnu, they evidently hold Krishna to 
be later than Rama, not to speak of the fact that Krishna 
is not known to the Buddhist sutras, Dr, Keith is bound 
to explain why Krishna is made the eighth rather than 
the seventh avatar. 

4. Again, he alleges that I make “all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead, such as 
Rama or Krsna". But I nowhere have stated that 
either in India or any other country “all drama” crew 
out of the cult of the dead. My appendix on the Origin 
of Comedy, which Dr, Keith has read, makes my position 
on that point perfectly clear, One side of comedy— 
the burlesque of tragedies on heroic themes—certainly 
has such an origin. But there is also that other and 
larger side of comedy which springs out of the natural 
love of mirth and seurrility. 

5. He says that my theory “seems to be summed up at 
p. 172", and proceeds to deal with what is only a pro- 
visional stocktaking of the results up to a given point as 
if it were the complete summary of my views. But he 
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omits to deal with my real summary on pp. 206-11, where 
I give my arguments under fourteen heads. 

6, Again, he characterizes my argument from the 
known back to the less known by working backwards 
from the dramas of modern India through mediaeval and 
so to the earliest period as “the most feeble argumentation 
possible”, and urges that because “in the nineteenth 
century plays are performed with persons like Buddha, 
Viéviamitra, Candragupta, and Asoka as heroes, that in 
earlier days the same thing may have taken place, sheds 
no conclusive light on the origin of tragedy or drama” 
(p. 359). But once again he misrepresents vital parts 
of my arguments. I argue (1) that since in modern 
times the most popular dramas in India are those com- 
posed on real personages such as Nanda the pariah saint 
and Hakikat the young Hindu martyred in 1734, the 
sine process has been going on right back to the earliest 
period, men even in their own lifetimes, such as the Chola 
emperor Rajaraja in the eleventh century, having their 
own exploits commemorated in dramatic performances ; 
and (2) that as all attempts to popularize plays with 
non-historical characters have failed completely in modern 
India, and (3) that as when we work backward from the 
present day through the centuries, the most popular songs 
and drainas have been those based on historical personages 
such as Buddha, Asoka, Chandragupta, Visvamitra, ete., 
we may justly infer that from the very beginning of 
drama its subjects, Krishna for instance, were also real 
human personages and not mere abstractions. 

7. Dr. Keith proceeds : “ No one doubts that the Indian 
drama after its first beginnings developed, like the Greek 
drama, a wide sphere of interest, and that it could treat 
of the lives and feats of famous persons." But Dr, Keith 
assumes with a delightful natveté that his particular 
notion respecting the crigin of Greek drama, even though 
opposed to all ancient Greek evidence, is one of the 
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sternal truths of nature. But to this we shall soon 
return. 

8. He says that “no attempt is made to exhibit the 
principle [ie. the worship of the dead] as being carried 
out in the early Indian dramas preserved to us, except in 
so far as it is asserted that, Rama and Krena being really 
men, any plays based on their lives and deaths were really 
funeral plays in their ultimate origin”. But I do not 
make an unsupported assertion, as Dr, Keith suggests, in 
holding that, Rama and Krishna were human beings. The 
whole of Hindu tradition is unanimous in stating that 
these two were real personages, and we shall soon find nn 
interesting admission by Dr, Keith on this vital point. 

9. Dr. Keith says that “it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other than some facts about funeral 
rites among the Tangkuls, that the actors originally 
were representatives of the spirits of the dead and 
performed the ceremony as a means of propitiating the 
dead. But such an idea js wholly unknown to Indian 
drama, and no trace of it is even suggested hy Professor 
Ridgeway. This is an important matter” (pp. 839-40). 
Nothing could be more misleading, Not only do I cite 
the mimus, who at Roman funerals represented the dead 
man and imitated his gait and speech, but also the Veddas 
of Ceylon (p. 211), the mediums of the Burmese Nats 
(p. 241 sqq.), the actor who in the ancient Chinese ritual 
represented the ancestor, and the Japanese dancer in the 
Shinto ceremony in honour of the dead out of which 
Japanese tragedy arose, whilst (pp. 205-803) T do suggest 
that the same was the case in India on the ground that 
the actors in the religious dramas are regularly Brahmans 
because “for the time being they are taken to be 
equivalent to gods". 

10. Again, Dr. Keith writes (p. 347): “It would ha 
pleasant to hold that the primary thing is the belief in the 
immortality or durability of the soul, and that belief in 
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vegetation, tree, corn spirits, spirits of rocks, mountains, 
and rivers are all dependent on this primary belief [whilst 
in a footnote he admits ‘that totemism is so dependent’). 
But unhappily the proofs offered by Professor Ridgeway 
are sadly Incking: it is idle to assure us that such 
a condition of religion as is now found in Uganda, 
according to the authority whom he adopts, explains 
all religion, This is the old fallacy of thinking that 
one modern tribe is a key to all religion, whereas modern 
tribes present us with most remarkably different religious 
pictures, apart from the fact that no two investigators ever 
agreé in the view taken of the fundamental character of 
their beliefs.” I can only assume that he has not read 
even the Contents of my book. So far from basing my 
doctrine that the belief in the immortality of the soul is 
primary, and that vegetation and other such spirits, as 
well as totemic phenomena, are secondary and dependent 
upon Uganda or any other single community, region, or 
continent, it is founded, as Dr. Keith well knows, if he 
hos read my book, not only on the evidence of ancient 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt (respecting whose fundamental 
beliefs in this respect there is no dispute), but also on an 
examination of the beliefs of the modern populations of 
Western Asia, Hindustan, Burma, China, and Japan 
(respecting whose doctrines of the soul there is also no 
dispute), as well as on those of the great islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia, West 
Africa, and North and South America. In other words, 
so far from my conclusions being based on the reported 
belief of a single tribe or community, ancient or modern, 
it is based on a worldwide induction, not one element 
of which Dr. Keith has dared to impugn. 

11, Let us now turn to the vital matter in dispute—the 
origin of Hindu sacred drama. Professor Keith says 
(p. 339) that “no attempt is made to exhibit the principle 
lie. the propitiation of the dead as seen in such cases 
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as those of Nanda and Hakikat, supra] as being carried 
out in the early Indian dramas preserved to us, except in 
so far as it is asserted that, Rama and Krsna being really 
men, any plays based on their lives and deaths were 
really funeral plays in their ultimate origin.” In the first 
place I have never termed them funeral plays, which 
would imply that such plays were performed at the actual 
funerals, whereas such plays are rather to be deseribed as 
commemorative and propitiative. But I do not make an 
unsupported assertion, as Dr. Keith suggests, in holding 
that Rama and Krishna were human beings, The whole 
of Hindu tradition is unanimous in holding that these two 
personages were real human beings. Dr. Keith himself 
admits that “the view that Krsna and Rama were 
originally men was no doubt often held in some form or 
other in India", but he endeavours to break the force 
of this confession by adding that “the persons who held 
this view were quite unaware that performances of plays 
based on their history were in any way intended to 
appease their souls". But why are portions of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata recited or performed in 
temples at the great festivals of Rama and Krishna, 
Just as plays are performed in China to please gods 
who were admittedly human beings ? Moreover, it is 
useless for him to attempt to pooh-pooh the mass of 
facts on which Sir A. Lyall based his conclusion that 
with but very few exceptions all the members of the 
Hindu Pantheon were once human beings, amongst whom 
Rama, Krishna, and Siva undoubtedly fall. 

But Professor Keith, prefers to follow a doctrine which 
has no support either in India or anywhere else. It is 
that which has been evolved from no basis of fact by 
the Germans, and which has been adopted in various 
forms in this country by Sir James Frazer, Professor G. G. 
Murray, Dr. Farnell, Miss Harrison, and Mr. Cornford. 
Dr. Keith (p. 345) writes: “In the ense of Krsna we 
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have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of a 
representative of the spirit of vegetation.” What are 
his grounds for this simple and undoubting faith? 
His main, really his sole, argument, is the following: 
The slaying of Kansa by Krishna was the subject of the 
earliest dramatic performance recorded for us in Hindu 
literature. In this performance the Granthikas divided 
themselves into two parties, those representing the 
followers of Kansa, Krishna’s uncle and persecutor, 
having their faces blackened; those of Krishna had 
their faces red (but be it remembered that their leader 
Krishna himself was black), and they expressed the 
feelings of both sides throughout the struggle from 
Krishna's birth to the death of Kansa. “The mention 
of the colour of the two parties,” Dr. Keith writes, 
“js most significant; red man slays black man: the 
spirit of spring and summer prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter. The parallel is too striking to be 
mistaken; we are entitled to say that in India as in 
Greece, this dramatic ritual, the slaying of winter, is the 
source whence drama is derived.” But it is truly 
astonishing to find Krishna the black made “the spirit 
of spring and summer” that “prevails over the spirit of 
the dark winter", ie. Kansa. Dr. Keith still shuts his 
eyes to the fact that red men led by black man slay 
black men, which on his own principle can only mean 
that winter aided by the spirit of spring and summer 
slays winter; in other words, winter is divided against 
himself and commits suicide. Now, as at the date of 
this, the earliest Hindu dramatic performance known 
to us, there were two elements in the population of 
Hindustan, the light-complexioned Aryan invaders and 
the dark-complexioned aborigines, | naturally suggested 
that in this historical fact (admitted by Dv. Keith himself) 
lies a simple explanation of the colours of the two sets 
of actors. Dr. Keith makes merry over certain difficulties 
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involved in this suggestion by the form of the story as 
known to us) But he forgets that in India, as in Greece, 
there were variants of the same story. Now, strange as 
it may seem, Dr. Keith himself dares not assume that 
the Hindus of the second century n.c, regarded this slaying 
of Kansa as a vegetation ritual. On the contrary, he 
admits that “it wasa human drama to the actors under- 
stood in purely historical sense, the slaying by Krsna of 
his wicked uncle”. But as the actors, and we may 
presume the spectators, regarded the performance as purely 
historical, they evidently found no difficulty about the 
colours assigned to the actors, If they were satistied with 
their historical accuracy and fitness, why should Dr, Keith 
be dissatisfied 7 They probably had one version of the 
story, Dr. Keith has access only to another. 

Dr, Keith can find only two other supports for his 
theory, neither of which is Indian. He asserts that the 
Greek drama originated in a Vegetation cult, though he 
knows perfectly well that this theory depends wholly on 
the assumption that from the earliest times at Eleusis 
there had been a dramatic representation of the marriage 
of Zeus and Demeter, an assumption which I have shown 
(p. 35), and which is now admitted by Sir James Frazer 
himself, to be without foundation, sinee Zens does not 
appear at Eleusis until after the Christian era: Finally, 
he still clings with the clutch of despair to the paper of 
the German Usener, on which Dr, Farnel] and Professor 
G.G, Murray have also based their particular modifications 
of the same theory, Because in that paper Usener cites 
some flimsy late folk-tales (not one of which is from 
India) in which there “occurs a mimic fight intended 
clearly to secure sunlight and proper vegetation ", 
Dr. Keith imagines the slnying of Kansa to be a 
vegetation ritual, Bnt as Dr. Keith has not been able 
to cite a single scintilla of evidence from either ancient 
or modern India to show that the Hindus ever regarded 
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Krishna as a vegetation spirit, and as he has admitted 
that the Hindus in the second eentury B.C. who acted 
the slaying of Kansa regarded Krishna and Kansa as 
purely historical persons, he has admitted the truth of 
the conclusions to which I was led by the various lines 
of evidence, that Krishna, whose cult plays so large a 
part in Hindu sacred drama, was a real historical person, 
So little, then, can sophistry avail against the Inductive 
Method. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWaY. 


SOME NOTES ON THE PERIPLUS OF THE 
ERYTHER.ZAN SEA 

The writer of the Periplus was an Alexandrian sea- 
captain (he probably called himself a pilot, «u8epry7ys), 
who in the course of his voyaging up and down the Red 
Sea and to India did some trading on his own necount. 
It was the custom not only of his time, but of all time 
until steam had banished sailing ships. The captains of 
our East Indiamen were entitled to so many tons of cargo, 
twenty or more, on their own account; and one of the 
officers who had accompanied Vaseo da Gama round the 
Cape, on his return drew up a list of articles good for 
export to or import from India, precisely as our author 
does, To this goodly company of sailormen the author of 
the Periplus belonged. His object was purely practical. 
He notes the distances, the anchorages, the prevailing 
winds, and the seasons at which they blow; what articles 
are in demand at each port, and what it is good to buy; 
and he mentions various Eastern potentates, either because 
these gentlemen had o monopoly of the most valuable 
goods, or because, in the absence of a custom-house, it 
WAS necessary to secure permission to trade by means of 
a present. Thus his work is a handbook for the trade— 
half a sailing directory and half Baedeker. The language 
he uses is the common speech, not the literary Innguage. 
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Of this common speech we have not many literary examples 
in Greek: none like the Cena Trimalchionis in Latin ; 
the Shepherd of Hermas is perhaps the best. But the 
Greek inseriptions of Syrian and Egypt supply a fair 
number of specimens, and I have jotted down a few 
instances which have their parallel in the Periplua. 

1. Our author uses Latin words common in the trade. 
Fabricius has given a list of them in the Introduction to 
his edition of the Periplus! Latin words in Greek 
inscriptions are not uncommon, The nameless Axumite 
king who set up the inscription copied by Cosmas at 
Adouli, gives us an example from the Red Sea, He uses 
the Latin annona, drvova, and drywpevtaBains good Greek. 

2. In c, 23 the Periplus says that Charibael was 
a friend of the emperors, didos tap auToxpatapaw, It 
Was customary at one time to take the plural as an 
indication of the date, and to say that the Peripliis could 
not be earlier than M. Aurelius and L. Verus. But in 
the Decapolis we have several inscriptions of the first 
century 4.D., dedications in which the expressions tcrég 
THs Taw LeBactay cwrnpias and urtp tis tod SeSactoi 
cwTppias are used indifferently. In one instance we have 
both the singular and the plural applied to Tiberius. 

8. Agrippa I and Agrippa I] were clients, or rather 
subjects, of Augustus—as Charibael was not—but they 
call themselves, or rather are called, @ikccaraap and 
PtLopunjsaias,* 


‘ p, 29 ad fin, 

* Coamags, ji, 143, Migne. Cf. Letronne, Journal dea Sorana, 1825, 
Pp. 265. M. V. de Saint-Martin says that these Greco-Egvyptian sailors 
knew the constellation of Canopus by a Latin name. 

* Briinnow & Donaszewski, Provincia drat, iii, p. 208. Other 
amples pp. I-10, 

' Op. eit., iii, pp, 308-10, for examples, 1 may remark that the 
cxpression PAdeaurep supports the Manksoript reading of cueep in a. 2h, 
Agrippa IT calls himself BariAch weyar, the Arumite kings take the tithe 
“king of kings", and we have an Arab strufegos under the Nabatoan 
king Dabel (a.p. 75-105). Sakas, Kushans, Nabatmans, Axumites, all 
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4. The reading xotcar for oteav in ec. ist ” confirmed 
by a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiv, 2: “ Malchus 
Podosacis nomine phylarchus Saracenorum ‘anacoltaciral 
famosi nominis latro, omni smvitia per nostros limites diu 
erassatus,” etc., where it is proposed to read Ghassanid= 
for Assanitm. 

5. “Epyacia and ¢pyafoua: are the ordinary words in the 
Periplus for business dealings. In later times we have 
wpayuata and wpaypsartevTys similarly used: roi Pawaioug 
TPayRaTevTAL Govs alTovroyers olxen THY wiproy.* 

6. Traders and soldier adventurers in the East who go 
abroad to make their fortunes, usually come from certain 
towns or villages which maintain a regular connexion 
with them and keep up the supply. A town in the 
Shahjehanpur District (United Provinces A. and O.) has 
for generations supplied the Gwalior Army; Sir Aurel 
Stein found that the Indian traders in Kashgar came from 
one or two towns in Sind; Chang Kien aheorued that 
certain Bactrian villages kept up 4 constant supply of 
traders abroad; and we have an example of the same thing 
from the Hauran in the first century a.p. <A funereal 
inscription from Sir is in memory of a Sir trader who 
had lived abroad thirty years; another a few years later 
(A.D, 69) records the death of another native of Sir who 
died in command of the Gaulanite Horse. 

7. Azania is said (Periplus, c. 16) to be “subject by 
- some old standing right to the kingdom which has become 
the First Arabia”: «ata tt dixatov dpyatoy tronittoucay 77) 
Bucthela tis apartys ywoperns “ApaSiag. Strabo? uses 
& somewhat similar expression: apyy 6¢ tis "ApaSias amo 


living on the fringe of the Greek world, take their titles from the 
Greeka; and the Axvumite farikein trae Border is still perpetusted in 
the Abyssinian Negue Vegnahi, 

: JRAS. 1913, p. 128. Cf. Dr. Thomas, ibid., p, 420. 

’ Briinnow & Donaszewski, op. cit., tii, pp. 245-2. Ch. p. 220, 
Smeal wpeyperevral rit iepar wAaTedt, in an inscription of the year ap. 185. 

* Strabo, xvi, p. 767. 
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78 BaSv\wviag dativ 4 Maen. At first sight we 
naturally incline to interpret the words the “ First 
Arabia” as a geographical expression, and so it is usually 
interpreted. Fabricius says, for instance, that whereas 
the Egyptian fleet used formerly to go straight to Aden, 
the first port it now touched at was Muza! But neither 
Aden nor Muza was a kingdom, Saot\eia; and c 31 
shows that by the “First Arabia” the Homerite kingdom 
is meant. We read there that Socotra was subject to the 
king of Hadramaut as Azania was to Charibael and his 
vassal of Maphar (Ma’‘fifir), Azania was a dependency of 
the Homerites, and the word yirouerns implies that the 
Homerites had risen to the hegemony of Southern Arabia 
no very long time before the days of the Periplus, But 
the expression is obscure. 

8. C. 26 tells us that Aden had formerly been the 
place where ships from Egypt and India met; but that 
“Cesar had destroyed it not very long before our times”, 
and it was now a seaside village belonging to the Homerite 
Charibsael.2 As no other author mentions the destruction 
of Aden by a Roman fleet, the editors have supposed 
a mistake in the MS, Miiller proposed to read Elisar ; 
others read Charibael. Mommsen? upholds the manu- 
script reading, and his arguments are sound. After 
Augustus had put down the pirates and policed the sea, 
the Romans took over the entire control of it. They had 
a custom-house at Leuke Kome (c, 19), and the story . 
told by Pliny of the freedman of Annius Plocamus who was 
blown off the Arabian shore, and carried by the north-east 
monsoon in fifteen days to Taprobane, while collecting the 


‘pp. 135-8, 

* NepBaqk = Karilil. Three kings of this name are known from 
their coins or Inscriptions, and it is uncertain which is the Charibael of 
the Periplus, Hill, Ancient Coinage of Southern Arabia, p. 13, 

* Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, Eng. trans,, vol. ii, 
p. 204. nm. 1. 
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dues of the farmer of the revenue,’ shows that the Imperial 
treasury levied duties on Roman traders even beyond the 
Straits of Babel Mandeb. Ocelis, Aden, and Kane were 
the only trading stations on the southern coast of Arabia 
visited by Romans, according to the Periplus, before they 
‘stood across the bay. This freedman must therefore have 
been voyaging between one or other of these ports, when 
the wind caught him and carried him out to sen; and at 
these ports the Roman farmers must have taken toll from 
Roman subjects. The policing of the straits must always 
have been necessary for the security of the Indian trade; 
and a Roman fleet must have been maintained for police 
purposes. Sometimes a fleet was employed on a much 
larger seale. Trajan had reopened the old freshwater 
canal between the Nile and the Sinnitie Gulf and, 
according to a well-known story, Trajan said that had he 
been younger he would have visited India in person. 
He evidently took much interest in the Indian trade, Now 
Eutropius (8. 3), copying some older writer,* says of him: 
“tn mari rubro classem instituit ut per eam Indim fines 
vastaret.” It is possible that the templum Augusti at 
Muziris mentioned in the Peutinger Tables may be 
a monument of this expedition, for the coast of India in 
the neighbourhood of Muziris was infested with pirates, 
and Trajan’s expedition may have been sent to chastise 

' Pliny, #7. vi, 84: “ Anni Plocami qui maris Rubri vectigal a fiseo 
redemerit, libertus ciren Arabiam navigans, Aquilonibus raptus preter 
Cannaniam, xv, die Hippuros portum ejus invectus," ete, This happened 
either in the reign of Claudius or immediately before, beeause the 
emiussy from Ceylon, the first of its kind, came *Claudi principatu™. 
It is important to note this because it proves that Hippalus had not yet 
male the direct passage from the straits to the Tamil coast. 

* Letronne gives a full account of the Amnis Trajanus in his: Reemeil 
dea inecripfions grecquea ef fotines de (Egypte. The canal wns in full 
working order down to the time of Septimius Severus, and until 
Caracalla's massaore of the Aloxanilrians put an end to the direct trade 
between India and Egypt. 

* Jerome aod Evuseb, Chron, 2118, repeats this statement verbatim, 
Evidently both Eutropius and Jerome used the same authority. 
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and putthem down. Muziris (Cranganore) was not much 
frequented by Roman merchants, or a likely spot. for 
a temple to the emperor except as a memorial of some 
such expedition, There is nothing surprising, therefore, 
in the destruction of Aden by a Roman fleet. Mommesen 
infers from Pliny, H_N. ii, 168, that Augustus sent a fleet 
to patrol the Arabian Gulf (Arabicum Sinum) when Gaius 
Cmsar was preparing to invade Arabia (n.c, 1); and he 
thinks Aden was destroyed then, or if not then, by one of 
Augustus’ immediate successors, But the words of the 
Periplus, zpo ob wood tay ETE pan Yporwy, seem to 
imply something more recent. If a Roman fleet destroyed 
Aden, it did so in the interest of Roman trade. Now as 
long as Roman ships followed the coast from Bab el Mandeb 
to Syagros (Cape Fartak),) Aden was a necessary port of 
call, and its destruction would have been a great blow to 
the shipping. But when Hippalus had proved that India 
could be reached by a direct course from Rab el Mandeb, 
the importance of Aden was gone, And with this decline 
came the temptation to make it a pirate stronghold. 
I therefore think that the destruction of Aden must be 
put down to the end of the reign of Claudius, or to the 
time of Nero. Nor need we wonder that none of the 
formal historians of Rome notice it. Such an event, if 
known at all, would excite no more interest at Rome than 
the bombardment by English ships of a pirate mest in 
Borneo or Java excites in London, Charibael was anxious 
to keep on good terms with the Romans, and the reason 
may have been the lesson his tribesmen had received. 
For a similar reason an Indian embassy to Rome 
anticipated or followed on Trajan’s punitive expedition.® 

' Pliny, ALN. vi, 101. Pliny tells us that the route was infested hy 
Pirates, and all the ships had to carry a guardofcrosshowmen, “Quippe 
omnibus annia navigatur, sagittariorum cohortibua impositis, etenim 
Pirate maxime infestahant," 


* It came in asp. 107, welt hi thy Teaapde dr chy Peune dMéera wAsieras 
fv: sper Beir wapd BapBdpey Byker t4 cal ‘Sar ddicorro. Dio Cassius, 
lxviii, Trajanus (Xiphil. epitome), «. 15; ef. ibid., c. 29: Wasi, Ti da 
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® The date of the Periplue was long a subject of 
dispute, and is a question of interest for Indian history. 
C. Miiller put it between aD. 80 and 89; Mommsen in the 
reign of Vespasian; and the general opinion now seems 
to be that it was written about a.p, 70, The chief clue is 
the mention of Malichos, whom the author of the Periplus 
(c. 19) calls the king of the Nabatwans. “King Maliku 
or Malchus, the successor of Aretas, fought under Nero 
and Vespasian in the Jewish War as 1 Roman vassal, and 
transmitted his dominion to his son Dabel, the contemporary 
of Trajan,and the last of these rulers.” So says Mommsen.' 
A Nabatwan inscription from Dmér, on the road between 
Damascus and Palmyra, enables us to date the accession 
of Dabel or Zabel. The inscription “dates from the month 
Ijjar of the year 410 according to the Roman (1c. Seleucid) 
reckoning, and the 24th year of king Dabel, the last 
Nabatwan one, and so from May, a.p. 99°" Dabel 
therefore succeeded his father in a.p, 75 or ap, 76. This 
provides us with a limit before which the Periplus must 
have been composed.” The anterior limit 1s much more 
vague. It was Hippalus, the pilot, says the Periplus, 
who first ventured to cross the ocean with the south-west 
"Wilor wAdew idee, elev [ri wdrres by wal de) robs "[efobs, ei vies Fri Gr, 
drepastyy, ‘ldots te yap drerdn, aa) ra decker wpdypera drokumpequdre, 
vde ce "AXdfaxSpv duardpife, The erection of a temple to the emperor at 
Muziris is a parallel to the altars erected by Alexander in the Panjab, 

1 Mommsen, Province: ofthe Roman Empire, Eng. trans,, vol, ii, p. 151. 

® Tbid, ii, p, 149, n. 1. 

* T formerly was inclined to date the Peripiv after ap, 50, chiefly on 
the ground that it must have been considerably later than Hippalus. 
But I had overlooked the inscription from Dmér, which settles the 
question. The dates given by Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 685-6, for 
the Nabatwan kings who issued coins are these : Malchus I,c. wo. 145; 
Obodas I, ¢. nc. 07-85; Aretas IL] (PAidAellen), ¢. nc. §5-62; Obodas II, 
eo .c,. 30 (T}-7 ; Aretas IV (Phifodemoa), c. 2c, 7-a.D. oD; pie ep ai III, 
oat. 67; Zabel, date uncertain. Obodas If was the reigning king 
when Adlices Gallus made his unfortunate expedition in a.c. 24 against 
the Sabeans, and Malchos [11 is the king mentioned in the Periplus. 
He succeeded Aretas IV in a.p, 39 and reigned till a.p, 75 according to 
Mommsen's evidence ; and the date of Dabel or Zabel is settled by the 
Dmér inscription. 
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monsoon ; and both the Periplus and Pliny? tell us that 
this monsoon wind was locally called Hippalus. Hippalnus- 
must have been a man of mark on the quays of 
Myoshormos and Berenice, but our author had evidently 
never seen him. Probably he was dead before our author 
went to sea, We must therefore allow a considerable 
period to elapse—twenty-five or thirty years—between 
the first direct voyage across the Indian Ocean and the 
work of this retired sea-captam, Unfortunately, of 
Hippalus we know nothing further. But the story of 
Annius Plocamus’ freedman shows that before the reign 
of Claudius (4.p. 41-53) the possibility of crossing the 
ocean with a monsoon wind had not oceurred to anyone, 
otherwise the lucky termination of the freedman’s 
adventure would not have created so much surprise, 
In Claudius’ reign came the first embassy from Ceylon, 
and from his time we remark notable increase in the 
great Indian trade. Dr, Vincent puts down Hippalus’ 
exploit to ¢ a.p. 50. Tt may have been a few years 
earlier, and this would bring us to the years A.D, 70-75 
for the composition of our Periplus, 

The difficulty lies with the Indian data, We read in 
¢, 38 that the lower Indus valley was ruled by Parthian 
chiefs, who were perpetually at feud with each other. 
This describes a state of things after the death of 
Gondophares, and the last known date of Gondophares 
18 AD. 46. So far everything is clear. Next we have the 
ruler of Ariake? but the MS. is so illegible that it is 
impossible to restore his name with any confidence. 
Tt has been read as Manbaros, Mambaros, and Mambanos. 
Fabricius says that only the final letters (Sapou) are 

Periplus, c. 87, Pliny, HUN. vi, 100, 104. Pliny does not mention 
Hippalus by name as the discoverer of the direct route. He simply says 
01): “conpendia invenit mercator " | | 

* MS, dpadiegs, but the omendation ‘Apaciy seems certain (Peripina, 


e, 41). For different readings of the name of the king v, Fabricius’ 
notes to this chapter, p, 92. | 
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certain. Boyer proposed to read Nambanos, and in an 
essay full of learning and acuteness! identified him with 
Nahapina, who possibly came to the throne as a young 
man in AD, 78, Nahapina’s predecessor was Bhumaka, 
but this also does not fit, and it is probable that we have 
here a dynastic or a tribal name, not a personal one. 

Glaser and others contend that Pliny must have used 
the Periplus in his immense undigested encyclopedia, the 
Natural History. Pliny finished his work in A.p. 77; 
he was probably at work on it when the Periplus was 
written. But that he had ever seen the Periplus seems 
to me a far-fetched idea. Pliny usually gives a list of his 
authorities, and he quotes “nostri negotiatores” for the 
Persian Gulf? There was no reason why he should have 
omitted to mention the Periplus, or at least its author, 
for the Erythrean Sea. And if he used it, he omitted all 
that was most striking and novel, the account of Axum 
and Azania, of the Homerites and Aden, the freshwater 
snakes seen swimming in the sea at the mouths of the 
Indus, the “bore” at the mouth of the river below 
Barygaza, and many other details. Where Pliny and the 
Periplus agree, they agree only in those well-known facts 
which were common property. 

J. KENNEDY. 


' Borer, “* Nahapdna et l'ére cake"; Journal Amatique, July-August, 
1897, pp. 120-51. 

2 The Periploe mentions four other Indinn potentates: the elder 
Saraganos (Sitakarni} and Sandanes in c. $2, and Kerebotros (Ker-ali- 
putra) and Pandion in c. S44. With the exception of the. unknown 
Sandines none of these is a personal name, and we should therefore 
expect the rulerof Ariake to bo mentioned by some general designation, 
The reading Sasudanes, by the way, is certain. 

* Pliny, ALN. vi, 130: “Nostrique negotiatores qui inde venere,” 
i.¢. from Charax Posinow. So in 146: ** Nostri negotiatores dicunt 
[Durmatham) Characenorum regi parere.” 
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THE NEW ASOKA EDICT AT MASEI 

A discovery of great interest is that of the new Asoka 
edict at Maski, in the Raichir District of the Nizaim’s 
Dominions. The fortunate discoverer is Mr. W. R. C. 
Beadon, F.G.S., a mining engineer, who came upon it in 
January last year while examining old gold workings in 
the village. But it was not fully cleared and exposed 
to view till July. It is engraved on a boulder. about 
9 x 5 feet, lying at the mouth of a envern, and contains 
eight lines. The services were obtained of Rao Sahib 
H. Krishna Sistri, who is acting as the Government 
Epigraphist, to examine and report upon it, This he has 
done in the Hyderabad Archeological Series, 

The inseription proves to be another version, somewhat 
curtatled, of those at Brahmagiri, Siddapur, and Jatinga 
Ramesvara, discovered by me in the north of the Mysore 
State, and at Sahasrim, Rapnath, and Bairat, in Bengal, 
Central Provinees, and Rijputana. There are several gaps, 
due to the loss of letters, but on the whole it apparently 
bears the closest resemblance to the Ripnath and Sahasram 
Versions, 

The distinctive feature of this inscription is that it sets 
at rest once for all any doubts as to the identity of 
Deviinampiya, in whose name the majority of the edicts 
are issued. For the first line proclaims the record to he 

Devinampiyasa Asokasa. 
No other of the numerous edicts supplies this information. 

Then follow the statements that “ during the two years 
and a half that I was a lay disciple "—but the remainder 
of the sentence is effaced until we come to his joining 
(upagate) the Sangham with zeal, The result of which 
was that “those who were formerly (ptre) gods in 
Jambidvipa have now become false (misibhatay”. 

The record ends with the advice that this result may be 
obtained even by the lowly who applies himself to Dhama:! 


‘Apparently spelt with ane m. 
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Both small and great should be informed of this. Here 
follows a sentence containing the word fambhe, pillar. 
It will thus endure and prosper, and increase one and 
a half times. 

The edict does not proceed to the further exhortation 
given in the other versions, which is attributed to the 
Vyiitha, nor introduce the “256° used in connexion there- 
with. These figures and statements therefore receive no 
further elucidation here. 

The expression pure, used with reference to the action 
of the king in regard to the gods in Jambidvipa, seems to 
imply that he was the first to prove them false. The 
various interpretations that have been proposed for the 
corresponding passages are too perplexing to be understood. 
And one cannot avoid the suspicion that translations that 
are unintelligible cannot really be correct. If the meaning 
be that those who were supposed to be gods (ns the 
Brahmans) had been found to be rather god and man 
“mixed " (the accepted rendering), this conveys some idea 
that can be grasped. But it isa question whether this 
can be regarded as so profound and vital a discovery as . 
the king claives the credit for. 

The locality in which the present inseription has been 
found, taken in connexion with the occurrence of the 
three in the north of the Mysore State, confirms the view 
that Asoka’s empire extended over the Dekhan—in fact, 
over the province later known as Kuntala, which in at 
least four records, more than 700 years old, it is 
affirmed was ruled even by the Nandas, the predecessc 
of the Mauryas. The dispatch of Buddhist missionaries 
in Asoka's time to Mahisa-mandala, or South Mysore, and 
to Vanavisa, or Banavisi, on the Mysore—Kanara frontier, 
equally bears witness to the southern and south-western 
boundaries of his empire. 





L. Rice, 
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PROPOSED ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ARABIC BOOKS 
OF TRADITION 

1, Whoever has oceupied himself with the study of 
the Arabic books of tradition, will have experienced the 
difficulty of gathering from them with some completeness 
the traditions relating to any particular subject. In the 
different books of tradition the materials have heen 
arranged according to different principles, none of which 
provés to be a sure guide for us when we have to consult 
these works. 

2. The chief objection to the composition of a com- 
pendium containing the contents of tradition reduced to 
a smaller bulk by the omission of repetitions would be, 
that in such a work the copious varia lectiones, which 
often possess great value, scarcely would occupy the place 
they deserve. 

3. An alphabetical index would be the only adequate 
way of preparing the vast domain of Arabic tradition for 
scientific exploration. This index would have to contain 
all characteristic words occurring in the traditions, 
“accompanied by so many of the preceding or following 
words as are necessary to characterize the subject. It 
goes without saying that the bulk of an index of this 
sort will be enormous and that its composition will require 
much time. 

4. Moreover, it would be useful to prepare indices: 
(1) of the personal names in the ienads; (2) of the 
personal names in the mains; (8) of the geographical 
names; (4) of the quotations from the Ko'ran. 

The composition of an index of the personal names in 
the tandds, however, involves so many difficulties that 
they seem to outweigh the utility promised by it. It 
seems therefore better to abandon the idea for the present. 

5. The indices will have to include the six so-ealled ¢ 
canonical collections of tradition, the Mosnad of Darimi, 
the Mosnad Almad, the Mowatta’, and the old traditional 
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matter contained in the commentaries by Kastallini, 
Nawawi, and Zorkani., 

6. OF the collections as far as printed, the following 
editions would have to be used: for Bokhari the edition 
by Krehl, continued by Juynboll; for Moslim the text 
printed together with Nawawi's commentary (Cairo, 1283, 
5 vols.); for Aba David, the text printed at Cairo, 
1280, 2 vols.; for Tirmidhi the text printed at Cairo, 
1292, 2 vols.; for Nasi the text printed together with 
Soyiiti's commentary (Cairo, 1312, 2 vols.); for Ahmad 
the text printed at Cairo, 1313, 6 vols.; for the Mowatta’ 
the text printed together with Zorkfni’s commentary 
(Cairo, 1279, 4 vols.); for Kastallini the text printed at 
Bulak, 1288, 10 vols. 

As regards the works of Darimi and Ibn Madja, which 
have not, or not sufficiently, been printed, Professor Snouck 
Hureronje has promised to edit them, if the attainable 
MSS.should prove to provide a sufficient basis for an edition. 

7. The most practical way to quote the six canonical 
collections and the work of Darimi would be according to 
the chapters and the numbers of the bibs, or traditions, 
as it is often done with Bokhari. The other works would 
have to be quoted according to volumes, pages, and lines. 

8. It would be advisable to use the same system of 
transcription as in the Eneyelopedia of Islam. 

9, Dr. Th. W. Juynboll has promised to undertake the 
fourth part of Bokhari; the present writer will begin 
with the first part of this author, Probably other 
students of Semitic philology and religion will be found 
for other parta of the work. 

10, The completion of the whele work will probably 
take some ten years. But as soon as the indices to any 
author are completed, they will be made available for 
consultation, on application to the compiler, 

Remarks and suggestions relating to this communication 
will be gladly received by 

Luipex. A. J. WENSINCE. 
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Tue History or KaTHiawab From THE Earniest Times. 
By Captain WILBERFORCE-BELL. London: William 
Heinemann, 1816. 


Kathiawad, the ancient Saurashtra, is the peninsula 
on the west coast of India, between the Gulfs of Cuteh 
(Kachh) and Cambay, It has an area, according to the 
Gazetteer, of 23,900 square miles, which is distributed 
among 193 Chiefs and the Gaekwar of Baroda. The 
Chiefs are independent of one another, with their own 
rules and traditions, a few wealthy and important, the 
majority insignificant. They have been divided by the 
British Government into seven classes with graduated 
powers. The Chiefs of the first and second classes, in 
number seven and six respectively, have unlimited civil 
jurisdiction, and almost unlimited criminal jurisdiction. 
All control entirely their revenue administration. The 
population is of mingled ancestry, the descendants of 
famous Rajput clans and of Mahommedan invaders, side 
by side with the Kathis, who are believed to be of Scythian 
origin, and the remnants of the aborigimes. 

To compile o readable account of a small province of 
the huge Indian Empire from a hotehpotch of material, 
so deficient in important particulars, so varied and diffuse 
in its stories and legends, is a task that might well have 
daunted an experienced historian, To have accomplished 
this in a short time and under circumstances of some 
difficulty is a remarkable achievement, Captain Wilber- 
foree-Bell's History of Kathiawad is both an interesting 
book and a valuable work of reference, which will be 
appreciated by the chiefs and all friends of Kathiawad. 

One may well ask the question why successive invaders 
were attracted to Saurashtra, There does not appear to 
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be an entirely satisfactory answer in these pages. The 
author points to the fertility of the soil and the value of 
the seaboard trade. Mr. Hill in his preface considers ° 
“this western promontory ” to have been utilized as “the 
doorway to the promised land" of India. There seems to 
‘be an inaccuracy here. All the invasions into Kathiawad 
eame from the north or east. The modern Gujerat, which 
in earlier days was included in Saurashtra, was and is 
undoubtedly fertile; parts of Kathiawad, too, are fertile, 
especially near Junagadh, but not by any means the whole. 
The trade with Southern India, with Persia and more 
distant countries was no doubt profitable, countries where 
the rich merchandise of the East would be readily absorbed. 
But the fame of the shrines of Saurashtra, Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jain, their sanctity as well as their wealth, gripped 
the Imagination, it is probable, and directed the movements 
of inland races more powerfully thantales of thesea. The 
earliest of these shrines were in existence, we may con- 
Jecture with some certainty, long before the reign of Asoka 
(nc. 272-31). 

The close connexion between Sind snd the Saurashtra 
of early history is remarkable. Whether or not the stretch 
of inland water known as the “Nal” marks an outlet of 
the River Indus, as Captain Wilberforce-Bell suggests, it 
is well known that the great river once followed the 
direction of what is now the canalized Eastern Nara River 
in Sind, and it is possible that part of the flood from the 
melting of the Himalayan snows may have been carried 
beyond the outlet afforded by the Rann of Cuteh, and 
through what is now the Nal to the Gulf of Cambay. 
‘A ship's anchor has been found embedded in the Nal. 
The desert which now intervenes between Gujerat and Sind 
was probably a less formidable obstacle to communication 
than it now appears. Even now a not incousiderable trade 
passes between Cutch and Hyderabad, Sind, and cattle, 
often stolen property, are regularly brought from Thar 
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and Parkar in Sind into Kathiawad. The nomads from 
the Jaxartes who invaded Saurashtra in the first century, 
and established themselves with the title of Kshatrapas, 
probably followed the course of the Indus. The Arab 
horde which blotted ont the Walabhi dynasty (approxi- 
mately a.D. 500-800) seems to have had the same origin 
as the Marri tribe, which still inhabits the Sind—Baluch 
frontier. The Jethwas and Chaoras, Mers, Ahirs, Rubaris, 
and Chudasamas, who gradually entered the province 
during and after the Walabhi rule, all hailed from Sind. 
The principal chief in Kathiawad of the Jadeja clan, to 
which belong the ruler of Cutch and three first-class chiefs 
in Kathiawad, adopted 500 years ago the title of Jam, 
a title which is also held by the ruler of territory in 
Southern Baluchistan, and by a wealthy zemindar in Upper 
Sind. Jhalas were in Sind before settling in Rajputana, 
and thereafter in the north of Kathiawad, and the Gohels, 
too, perhaps, who occupy the southern corner. 

It seems improbable that much more than is now known 
will ever be discovered regarding the origin of the Kathi 
people mentioned first in the eleventh century, from whom 
is derived the name of the provinee used by the Marathas. 
They appear to have been remarkably brave, but wholly 
unstable, and they have been slow in adapting themselves 
to the changed circumstances introduced by British rule. 
One Khochar Kathi Chief has a small compact State in 
the centre of the province which has been saved from 
disintegration by the adoption of the custom of primo- 
geniture, entirely foreign to them and distasteful. The 
Wala Kathis oceupy a tract of fertile country split up 
and subdivided amongst numerous petty Talukdars, their 
villages and shares of villages scattered and intermingled 
in inextricable fashion. A large and well-organized State 
might be formed if they would consent to place themselves 
under one authority. 

It will be seen from the tables in the Appendices that 
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the founding of the principal States coincides roughly 
with the beginning of the sixteenth century. The history 
of Kathiawad since the time of Akbar is to a very great 
extent the narrative of the gradual evolution of these 
States, The Moghul Viceroyalty in Gujerat was a period 
of chaos out of which emerged three prominent men, 
who did much to raise the three principal States of 
Bhavnagar, Junagadh, and Jamnagar to their present 
eminence, though in position, character, and methods of 
procedure they were very unlike. With the rise of the 
Maratha power during the eighteenth century the Gackwar. 
of Baroda obtained a footing in the province. The exercise 
of their authority by the Marathas otherwise consisted in 
sending an armed force annually, or as often as was 
convenient, to levy the tribute, The Mulkgiri Army, as 
it was termed, was an unmixed evil, leaving desolation in 
its wake. The prospect of its visitation kept land un- 
tilled, and made the accumulation of agricultural wealth 
impossible; If British intervention had effected nothing 
more in Kathiawad than the removal of this curse, it 
would have been welcomed. 

With the establishment of British rule in Western India 
and the overthrow of the Marathns at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the history of Kathinwad assumes 
« different aspect. Captain Wilberforce-Bell seems to 
have realized a difficulty in dealing with it. In 1807 
a famous officer, Colonel Walker, was sent to Kathiawad 
is representative of the British Government with the 
Maratha army, to fix the tribute payable by the States. 
and to determine their boundaries. This difficult task he 
accomplished with great ability, so that Colonel Walker's 
settlement has become a date behind which it is inconvenient 
and not permissible to pry in case of disputes. A Political 
Agent was then appointed, and though a d iaplay of military 
force was occasionally neeessary and outlaws from time to 
time gave trouble, the subsequent history is a peaceful 
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tale of the gradual adoption of improved methods of 
administration in the States, followed by the substitution 
of struggles in courts of justice for struggles in the field, 
a species of fighting for which the British judicial system 
afforded unrivalled facilities. It seems to the writer of 
this review that Captain Wilberforce-Bell might have 
devoted more space to explaining how and when the British 
Government found it necessary to interfere in the affnirs 
of the province, and how part of it became merged in the 
Ahmedabad (or, as it was originally, the Kaira) District ; 
and after specifying the immediate results of their 
intervention might with advantage have concluded his 
history at the Mutiny. This tremendous upheaval found 
Kathiawad so staunch that the briefest reference only is 
made to it. 

The following mistakes in dates have been noticed : 
B.C. 201 (p. 12) and a.p. 1551 (p. 79) are from the context 
clearly erroneous, and like the date of the abolition of the 
Rajasthanik Court (p. 231), A.p. 1890 for a.p, 1899, may 
be due to printer's errors. 

J. SLADEN. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN IXDIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 
FROM THE Earnest TIMES TO. THE Fatt. or Roe. 
By H. G. Rawninson, M.A. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1916. 

The object of this little book is set forth in the Preface; 
it is an attempt to furnish « succinct account of the inter- 
course between India and the Greco-Roman world— 
a subject which, Mr. Rawlinson says, has never been dealt 
with as a whole, so far as he knows, in any English work. 
The book, he adds, is “ very largely based ~ on MeCrindle's 
six volumes of translations from the classical authors; 
but he says that he has “in nearly every case" referred 
to the original text. 
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The subject of the book is one of perennial interest 
both to Hellenists and Orientalists; and much learning 
and ingenuity have been expended on it. For India the 
West means chiefly Persia; and Persian influence has 
always been the chief extraneous factor in the history of 
Indian civilization. But for the Greeks of Alexander's 
day the discovery of India was like the discovery of 
a new continent. Alexander had crossed the Indus, and 
erected his altars by the Hydaspes, where they stood to 
challenge competition with the exploits of Herakles and 
Dionysus ; and his soldiers brought back wonderful tales 
of the strange habits of the people and the marvellous 
animals and plants to be found there. The kingdom of 
the Seleucids was coterminous with that of the Mauryas ; 
and it was from the ambassadors of Seleucus Nikator and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to the court at Palibothra that the 
ancients learnt whatever of accurate information they 
possessed regarding the lands east of the Ganges, But 
this intercourse was short. In the decline of the Seleucid 
power the Greco-Bactrians made themselves masters of 
the Indian borderlands and Northern India as far as 
the Jumna. But they were little better than military 
adventurers ; and although Eukratides and perhaps some 
of the others had the good fortune to attract artists of 
genius from Athens (or more probably Asia Minor) to 
their court, they did nothing to promote a wider know- 
ledge of India among the Greeks. The real work 
accomplished by Alexander and the Seleucids was, not 
the diffusion of knowledge, but, in Plutarch’s phrase, the 
sowing of Asia with Greek colonies. The foundation of 
colonies went on even to Greco-Bactrian times; and after 
the foundation of royal colonies had stopped, the stream of 
immigrants to India did not entirely cease, as the story 
of Endoxus, happily narrated by Mr, Rawlinson, shows. 
These colonies created a commercial intercourse between 
India and the West, which never ceased until the Arab 
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conquests ended it; and with this commercial intercourse 
areek became the lingua franea; so that up to the com- 
Inencement of our era Greek was understood in the bazars 
from the Straits of Hercules to the banks of the Jumna. 

Next came the turn of Rome. From the annexation 
of Egypt by Augustus in 30 pc. to the time of Caracalla 
(A.D. 211-17) Romans and Hindus carried on a lively 
commerce with each other by way of the sea and 
Alexandria. The trade was the most valuable in the 
empire. The largest ships were employed in it, and much 
Roman capital; while Rome and all her provinces formed 
the market. After Caracalla’s time the intercourse was 
less direct, but it increased in importance, chiefly through 
the Christian communities of the Sassanian Empire and 
the visits of learned Brahmans and others to the West. 
It is this later period which was most fruitful in results. 
It came to an end with the Huna invasion of North- 
Western Indin and the Arab conquest of Syria and of 
Egypt. 

This is the story Mr. Rawlinson has undertaken to 
narrate. He has a facile pen and an agreeable style; 
also a flair for obseure and recondite subjects, and the 
courage to attack them. The result is a book which will 
give the general reader, for whom it is designed, a useful 
introduction to a little-known departinent of history, 
Unfortunately Mr. Rawlinson's courage is greater than 
his wealth of learning. His knowledge is deticient, but 
more especially in matters which lie outside India proper, 
and the book is disfigured by numerous mistakes. Some 
of these are doubtless mere slips, such as 329 B.c, for the 
date of Alexander's invasion of the Panjab (p.32). Others 
are more serious and cannot be accounted for thus. His 
ideas of geography are generally hazy. We are surprised to 
learn at the outset (p. 1) that Hekatompylos was between 
Ctesiphon and Antioch, It is still more surprising to learn 
on p. 147 that Adulis or Adule, the modern Massowah 
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and the chief port of the Axumite kingdom, was in 
Southern India. Had he studied his Periplus, a part of 
which he summarizes, with more care. he would have 
known better. Nor could Moses, the otherwise unknown 
Bishop of Adule, have been a Nestorian; he might have 
been an Arian; he was probably orthodox: but a Nestorian 
he could not have been. Chronology forbids. ‘There are 
many other instances of similar mistakes in reography or 
history. I shall cite only one because it is less noticeable, 
and more likely therefore to mislead. On p. 116 he anys 
that Aristotle knew much more of silk and its origin than 
Virgil did. This is an error exploded by Pardessus three- 
quarters of a century ago. Silk was unknown either in 
Parthia or Greece until the first century B.C.; and Pausanias 
is the first Greek to mention the silkworm. 

The chapter on Megasthenes and the Mauryas seems to 
me the best in the book. Here, of course, the author lind 
an excellent guide in Vincent Smith's Barly History; but 
he has added fresh matter from later sources. Chapter i, 
which deals with the period before Darins Hystaspes, is 
the poorest. The author revives various etymological 
speculations which ought to have been consigned long ago 
to limbo. How could the Greeks have derived Kara iTepoy 
from the Skt. kastira, when India has no tin, and never 
had a Bronze Age? It passed directly from copper to iron, 
Ivory was known in Mesopotamia and Egypt centuries, 
or rather millenniums, before the Aryas entered the 
Panjab, As late as the fifteenth cen tury 6c. Thothmes ITT 
hunted the elephant on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
the figure of an elephant is a hieroglyphic sign, The 
West had no need to borrow from India in the matter, 
The idea that Homer's “ blameless Ethiopians” were 
Indians is pure absurdity. Down to Herodotus’ time the 
only Ethiopia the Greeks knew was Nubia; and the 
Ethiopians of whom vague rumours reached the Greek 
mariners Of Menelaus and Odysseus were the “vile 
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Cush” whom the Egyptians habitually cursed. If the 
word Itiopyavan, by which the Abyssinians designated 
themselves, is derived from afyob, incense, as Glaser 
conjectures, it can have nothing to do with the Greek. 
But considering the strong Egyptian Greek element in 
Abyssinia, and the fact that the Abyssinians in the time 
of the Axumite kingdom were a congeries of tribes, it 
is possible, I suppose, for the Abyssinian name to have 
been derived from the Greek—otherwise the resemblance 
in sound must be accidental. 

The book has no claim to original research, and the 
only two original suggestions thrown out by the author 
are unfortunate. He says (p. 167) that art was decadent 
in Syria in the time of Trajan and Hadrian, and he thinks 
that the Gandhara sculptures are the work of Syrian 
sculptors (p. 16), or artists from Asia Minor (p. 165), 
whom the Kushans of c. a.p. 100 fetched from the West. 
As Trajan and Hadrian employed Syrian artists for their 
greatest works, the bridge over the Danube, Trajan's 
Column, the Pantheon at Rome, and so forth, we can 
hardly call Syrian art decadent. And we now know since 
the publication of Mr. Minn’'s great work that the quasi- 
Roman elements so visible in Gandhara art are not Roman 
but Scythiec. 

The second suggestion of the author applies to a reading 
in the Periplus, The sole MS, of the Periplus, c. 26, 
says that the port of Aden was destroyed by Crsar. As 
no other writer mentions this expedition, Miiller and 
later editors and translators have conjecturally amended 
the name. Miiller read Ilisar; others Eleazos; Schoff. 
following Schwanbeck, Charibael. Now Mr. Rawlinson 
says (p. 113, n. 1) that “the Periplus always reads 
avroxpaTap, never xaicap, for the Roman emperor (e.g. § 23). 
Hence the reading must be corrupt". The italics are his. 
Now the Periplus only once uses the word attoxpdrup, 
and then in the plural to signify Roman emperors in 
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general (ec. 23). There is therefore no “must” in the 
question, Nor need the reading necessarily be corrupt. 
Mommsen (Provinces of the Roman Empire, Eng. trans., 
vol. ii, p. 294, n. 1) defends the manuscript reading and 
adopts it, and most of us will attach weight to Mommsen’s 
opinion in such a matter. In the same note Mr. Rawlinson 
informs us that Eleazos, “king of the A:farwrodepar,” 
reigned a.p. 20-65. This is weleome intelligence, since 
Mr. Hill in a recent paper on the Himyaritie coinage, 
lamented that no fixed dates could yet be found for any 
of these Sabean kings. 

I am tempted here to turn aside for a little to remark 
on another liberty which some have taken with the text 
of the Periplus. The MS. habitually reads Aiuupixn for 
the Tamil const, while Ptolemy reads dipipixn. Now 
Dimirike, or Damirica as Schoff puts it, is undoubtedly 
the true name. Eut did the author of the Periplus 
write Limyrike or not? and if he did, is an editor or 
translator at liberty to correct his text? (the notes are 
another matter), The Greeks were bad linguists; their 
mistakes are often instructive; and Ptolemy ((reoy., 1, 
e. 17, § 3, MecCrindle, p. 29) gives a similar example 
from this coast. He says that the port called Timoula by 
the natives was called Simylla by the Greeks. It seems 
to me that in tampering with the text by way of bringing 
it up to date we lose a good deal of sidelight. If one 
were to amend all the dog Latin in the Cana Trimal- 
chionis, what a mass of information regarding the growth 
of low Latin we should lose! We have nothing quite 
corresponding to this in Greek, but I hope that Sir G. 
Grierson will one day give to the world the result of his 
studies regarding the Greek transliteration of Indian 
words and names. In this matter Schoff is the worst 
offender: like a true American, he is anxious to bring 
everything up to date. 

I am glad to see from Mr. Rawlinson’s notes and 
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bibliography that Dr. Vineent’s goodly volumes can be 
eonsulted in India. That portly and rubicund divine, 
whose portrait hangs in the Deanery of Westminster 
Abbey, is an admirable specimen of the learned Georgian 
prelate, in the days when Rennell and Sir W. Jones first 
attracted the attention of scholars to Indian questions; 
and his writings are pervaded by an air of courtly dignity 
and large and leisurely learning which makes it a pleasure 
to dip at will into his spacious and handsome tomes. For 
me they are redolent of salt breezes when mariners took 
months to round the Cape of Storms,and the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Indian Ocean were rarely visited and only 
half explored. Alas! our modern explorers have left no 
terra incegnita, no land of imagination and romance, for 
the fancy of the stay-at-home Briton to dwell in. There 
is no longer any El Dorado or “ fairy land forlorn” ; our 
maps have no vacant spaces and empty seas to be filled 
with pictures of galleons and caravels and cannibals and 
inns; and the glamour has departed from Bokhara and 
Samarkand, 
J. KENNEDY. 


1. SAsTRaADARPANA oF AMALANANDA. Sri Vani Vilas 
Press, Srirangam, 1913. 

SASTRADIPIKA, with two Commentaries. Edited by 
DuarMapaTrastri. Nirnayasigar Press, Bombay, 
1915. 

3. TatrvarrapipikA or CitsukHa Must, with Com- 
mentary, Edited by Pandit Kasiarna Sasrrt. 
Bombay, 1915. 

1. Students of the advaituvade are well acquainted with 
the helpful series of commentaries—the Bhdmati, Kalpa- 
fava, and Parimala—contributed by Viacaspati Misra, 
Amalinanda, and Appai Diksita respectively; and they 
will therefore welcome the publication of the Sastra- 
darpana, a hitherto unknown work on the same subjeet, 

jmas, 1916. oo 


ie 
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by the second of those three authors. A copy of it was 
brought to light by the late Sri Jagadguru of Sringeri; 
and further inquiries led to the unearthing of additional 
palm-leaf MSS, of it in other libraries of South India. 
The book was eventually published in Srirangam under the 
editorship, presumably, of Mr. J. K. Bailasubrahmanyam, 
the writer of the preface, who describes it as "an inde- 
pendent treatise on the Brahma Siitras . .. a masterly 
treatise consisting of learned lectures on ench adhikarana, 
expounding forcibly its meaning and its purport in a way 
hitherto unrivalled in the field of Sanskrit literature ". 
Turning, however, from this somewhat bombastic language 
to the author's own statement regarding his work, we find 
that so far from claiming originality for it he calls it 
a reflection of the views of Vaeaspati Misra. Here are his 
exact words ;— 


2sbS.Abel Sal ON UTAUT BATA AAT | 
ifaanredt WITH faHAA li 
The worthy editor must have overlooked this, To quote 
the preface once more: “The author of this master- 
piece has in the course of his lectures versified the 
substance of the Pirvapaksa and the Siddhainta of each 
adhikarana into Slokas, thereby showing how facile his 
pen was.” There are 495 of these verses, but 20 of them 
are found also in his earlier work, the Aalpataru, whilst 
76 were composed by Vacaspati Misra for his own treatise. 
Amaliinanda’s indebtedness to the latter is unmistakably 
manifest throughout to anyone who has read the Bhamati ; 
but though this extensive borrowing is in no case acknow- 
ledged, it is of course covered by the general statement in 
the opening verse. When reading Nariyana’s commentaries 
on the Upanisads many years ago, 1 was surprised to find 
in some of them very numerous, but wholly unacknow- 
ledged, passages from the bhisyas of Sankarfcdrya ; and 
it was not until the colophon was reached that I found 
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his acknowledgment of the debt in the expression Sun- 
Laroktyupajtivin. In other cases, when relying on his 
own resources, he styled himself Srufimatrepajivin. 
Though unable to use such rapturous language as 
Mr. Bailasubrahmanyam indulges in when deseribing the 
Sdstradarpana, one must admit that itis a work of real 
vValie 84 & concise exposition of the doctrines of the 
advatanidins. The get-up of the volume, too, is 
admirable. 

2. “A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” says the poet, 
and those who possess the handsome tomes issued by the 
Nirnayasigar Press will endorse that sentiment. What 
a relief it was, for instance, toreceive the two fine volumes 
of the Foguvdsistha as a substitute for the four unwieldy 
oblong-shaped ones which were alone available up to that 
time! One of the latest issues is a beautifully printed 
edition of Parthasfirathi Misra’s Sdstradipikd, accompanied 
by the tika Vudtisnelaparant on the first pada, and the 
Maythhamalika of Somanitha on the rest of the work. 
In addition to these, the original verses found at the head 
of each adhikarana in the Nydyamdldvisiara are inserted 
in the same position here. I believe that the two com- 
mentaries are now printed for the first time. 

3, Another important work published last year by 
Mr. Tukaram Javaji was the Tuttvapradipika (or Citsukht), 
with the commentary Vayoenaprasddini. It was greatly 
needed, for though a first-rate edition was brought out in 
fragments in the Pandit during the years 1852-4, it was 
hever reprinted in a separate volume, and was difficult of 
access, The new-comer, however, is extremely disap- 
pointing, As iar as the printers art is concerned the 
volume is excellent; it is the editor's part of the work 
that is at fault. Inthe old edition the karikis and poetical 
quotations stand out clearly and boldly from the vritti; 
in the new, they are indistinguishable from the Intter. 

G. A. Jaco, 
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Ax Ixtrropuction ‘ro THE GRAMMAR OF THE TIBETAN 
Lasatace. With the texts of Situhi sum-rtags, 
Dag-je sal-wai mé-long, and Situhi shal-liin. By 
Sanat Coanpra Das, C.LE, 4to; pp. 12, xxvii, 
62, 57, 88, 28,35. Darjeeling, 1915. 

The title of this work scarcely gives an adequate 
notion of the variety and extent of the contents, ‘The 
introduction itself is based, as the author tells us,on the 
Grammar of Csoma de Kéris, but the material which he 
has collected and edited is likely to be epoch-making in 
the history of Tibetan grammar. 

The Si-tuli-swm-rtags consists of the Sum-cu-pu and 
Rtags-kyi-hjug-pa of Thon-ml Sambhota (the introducer 
of the alphabet and grammar into Tibet), together with 
a commentary on both works by Situ Panchen. The 
study of Tibetan grammar in the West began with an 
attempt to classify all the words of this agglutinative 
language according to the grammatical categories of 
Latin. This at first unavoidable method has gradually 
been relaxed, and the study of the native grammarians 
ought to free the grammar still more from the incongruous 
classifications imposed upon it; although, as Sambhota 
learnt his grammar through Sanskrit, we cannot hope to 
find « grammatical system as free from foreign influence 
os we do in the case of Greek or Arabic. 

The only previous study of the Tibetan grammarians 
appears to be Schiefner's Tibetisehe Studien in 1851," and 
Foucaux's analysis of some of the verses of Sambhota, 
based upon Schiefner's work. 

The preface of Situ Panchen contains a passage of great 
interest in connexion with Dr. Hoernle'’s recent conclusions 
as to the particular country where Sambhota acquired 
his alphabet* This was in Kashmir from a Brahmin 

! Bulletin ‘de la classe hist.-philol, de W'Académie impérinte des 
solonces de St.-Péterabourg, vol. viii, pp. 211 £6 

* Manuscript Kemoina of Boddhie Literature found in Eastern 
Turkestan, rol. i, pp. xvii ff. 
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named Li-byin, “ Blessing of Khotan,” and this means, 
says Dr. Hoernle, “ that the alphabet, as introduced into 
Tibet, is the alphabet of Khotan, Li being the well-known 
Tibetan name of Khotan.” But according to Situ 
Panchen the teachers of Sambhota were the Pandit 
Lhe-rig-pahi-ser-ge (Devavid Simha, according to Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das) and Gram-ze-li-bi-ka-ra, “the 
Brahmin Lipikara.” Evidently if fipitara is correct, 
Whether it is a title or merely “writer”, the evidence 
for Khotan becomes less complete, The Tibetan tradition 
that Sambhotn based the four vowels d/i (4, @ ©, ) 
on @, referred to by Dr. Hoernle (Le., p. xx), can now be 
verified, as it occurs in one of the verses of the Sum-eu-pa. 

The two other grammatical works in the volume are 
the Dag-byed-qeal-bahi-me-lon, a metrical treatise on 
spelling, and Si-twhi-zal-lun, a simplification of the work 
of Situ Panchen by the Lama Dharma Bhadra. This last 
is in large type, but the Si-tuAi-swm-riags is in small 
type, which though clear is not nearly so satisfactory as 
that employed by the editor for the edition which was 
partly printed, though not finished or published, at 
Darjeeling in 1895. The delay was due, as the editor 
tells us, to the lack of a second copy to collate the text. 
This has been supplied by the Japanese scholar Ekai 
Kawaguchi, who has also compiled the index of 
grammatical terms in the present edition. 

The value of the author's introduction is greatly 
increased by the use and explanation of the Tibetan 
grammatical terms, and by references to the text 
throughout. There are also ten appendices containing 
various documents with translations. 

E. J. Tuomas. 
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Assyrian PersonaL Names, By Kxyur L. Tacigvist. 
(Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fenniem, tom. xlii, 
No. 1.) 12x52 inches: Helsingtors, 1914. 

In all probability there is no more attractive subject in 
the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions than an examination 
of the personal names which many texts contain; and 
there have been but few Assyriologists, in all likelihood, 
who have not been smitten with the study, but have 
found it impossible to make a complete list. The wide 
range of languages which the subject embraces, and the 
fact that the proper names in Assyro-Babylonian have 
contemporary vocalization at least roughly indicated, add 
greatly to their value. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that the author details the way in whieh this 
companion to his Babylonisches Nanenbuech, which was 
published in 1905, came to see the light. It was owing 
to the fact that the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, the Master of 
Catherine's College, Cambridge, passed on to Dr, Tallqvist 
the MS. of the Assyrian proper names which he had 
eompiled. This, with the additions which Dr. Tallqvist 
was able to make, forms the nuclens of the work, which 
is very appropriately dedicated to the English Assyriologist, 
It is a matter of satisfaction that, though the volume was 
printed in Germany, the language in which the work is 
written is English. 

For the general reader the Introduction will probably 
prove to be of greater interest than the book itself, as it 
not only gives, in the eighteen pages which it OCCU ples, 
a description of the system used, but also speaks of the 
Innguages to which the non-Assyrian names belong, and 
the sound-changes and transliteration-methods notice- 
able therein. Especially interesting in this respect are 
Dr. Tallqvist's remarks upon Aryan names on pp. xx ff. 
His disenssion of these elements is sufficiently long, and 
in the course of his remarks he mentions the work in that 
line of several members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The question of the true nationality of the Aryan names 
in the Tel-al-Amarna tablets is dealt with, and the bearing 
of the Hittite, Mitannian, and Kassite names on the 
question of the languages of these nations is discussed. 
From what he says we see how needful it is that further 
texts should be made available, not only for the 
determining of the question, but also to furnish material 
for satisfactory renderings of the Mitannian and Hittite 
inscriptions in wedge-writing already known. 

A classification of the elements of non-Semitic names 
done in the sume way as in the Aryan section of the 
Introduction would have been a convenient, if not an 
important, addition. Also, in the matter of at least one 
name-list, the reference to W. Asia Pnseriptions, vol. ii, 
where it is published, might have been inserted. Thus, 
for Putranu the only reference put is “ K. 241, x11, 8, 
spec.” (Where does the explanation of this last word 
octur?) Another example, from the same list, 15 
“Qal (?)-lu-su, K. 241, xii, 2, spec.", but when one looks 
at W. Asia Inscriptions, vol. ii, pl. 64, one finds, in line 2 
of the extreme left-hand column, not Qal(/\iusu, but 
Ta-lu-su, It would be useful to know why this suggested 
correction has been made. In line 5 of the same list 
of names Dr, Tallqvist rightly has the correction It-tab-sl, | 
and he reads the character which follows, ts, as [[téi7']. 
This is probable, as the whole (/ttalsi-isir) makes a good 
second and third component, the omitted first being the 
name of the deity to which these verbal forms refer—* he 
(it) exists, may he (it) prosper,” or the like—but a word 
upon the reading seems to be needed, In col, iii of the 
same list, line 44, | have corrected, whether rightly or 
wrongly I know not, Vulii-ammara-ulla, “ Nebo, I shall 
see the rejoicing (7),’ instead of Nabd-ambwra-ulha. In 
another list of names, of which I seem to have copied 
parts of two columns (twenty or thirty years ago), my 


copy has, in that corresponding with Tallyvist’s col. iii 
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(see the first three lines on p..105): (1) Erihanni-ili, 
“God hath increased me,’ or the like; (2) /imanni-n, 
“God hath heard me,” and (5) HAL-anni-ilu (HAL is an 
ideograph, and the reading is uncertain—perhaps we may 
render the name as Jhbarinni-ilu, “God watcheth over 
me,” or the like). The names ending in ilu are all more 
or less interesting, and the author has greatly benetited 
the study in including them. 

Dr. Tallqvist and the Rev. C. H. W. Johns are to be 
congratulated on the production of a most useful list. 

T. G, Pixcues, 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE BABYLONIAN Section. Vol. IV, 
No. 1, Historical Texts; Vol. V, Historical and 
Grammatical Texts; Vol, VI, No. 1, Grammatical 
Texts, By Arno Porren. 14 x 7j inches. Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 
Second Notice 
The legendary and semi-historical inscriptions contained 
in this work were noticed in the Jowrnal of the RAS. for 
April last, pp. 400 ff. After the King-lists, transcriptions 
of other interesting texts are given. The first is the 
History of the Tuwmmal of Ninlil at Nippur, which is 
described os “a certain quarter of the city or of the sacred 
precinct of Nippur”,as is implied by the determinative 
suffix fi. In all probability the distriet in question was 
that where the 74 tummal, which is explained elsewhere 
as the élipp. Ninlilla, “ship (ark or shrine) of Nin/il,” 
was kept. If the reading be correct, and the word consist 
of the two roots fum and mal, it may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the place where “(pious) deeds were 
performed”. The tirst person mentioned in the text, 
as now preserved, is the renowned hero Gilgamed’, who 
restored the shrine, | 
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Passing over the inscriptions of En-’akus-anna, and the 
events of E-anna-du's reign, we come to the “ Inseriptions 
of the Kings of Agadé", The first mentioned is Sarru-kin 
or Sargon the Ancient. Besides the tithe “king of 
Agade", he calls himself “ vicegerant(?) of Istar, Anu's 
anointer, king of the land, and Enlil'’s great viceroy”. 
He smote Erech, destroyed its wall, and battled with its 
people. He claims to have captured Lugal-zaggi-si, king 
of Erech, and battled “ with the man of Ur” (lu Uviaa-edir), 
When, in his victorious course, he reached the sea 
(apparently the Persian Gulf), he washed his weapons 
therein, in accordance with the common custom, and then 
routed “the men of Umma” (for the name, see The 
Babylonian Tablets of the Berens Collection, pp. vii, vill). 
He claims to have vanquished in all fifty viceroys (i#4ak2) 
of the land. 

Many texts are included in the record, and the seribe, 
aiter reproducing those of Sarru-kin, presents the reader 
with the records of Uruwus (identified by Professor 
sayee with the Horus of Pliny), whose name Poebel 
reads as Rimué This king was victorious over Ur and 
Umma, and quelled a revolt at Kazallu. “Among his 
other conquests were Barahsi and Elam, The tablet, 
which 1s in twenty-eight narrow columns, finishes with an 
inscription of Man-istu-su, king of Kis, who smote Anéan 
and Sirihu™, and then, navigating the “lower sea”, 
attacked the kings of the cities on the other side, 
defeating thirty-two of them. The colophon is a note 
by the compiler of the inseription stating what the 
contents of the tablet are, 

Another and similar text has copies of the inseriptions 
of Uruwné and Narim-Sin, the king of whose renown 
Nabonidus so often speaks. Unfortunately, the text here 
is too mutilated to give any real historical information. 

Interesting and valuable notes on all these texts are 
appended, and the author translates his material well. 
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The photo-lithographiec plates include, besides the Creation 
and Flood tablet, and the lists of kings, the history of the 
Tummal, some Sumerian epies, and the texts referring 
to the three and the two kings. There are also texts 
dealing with the reign of Samsu-iluna, the son of 
Hammurabi. 7 

Of special importance in their way are the grammatical 
inscriptions published in Dr, Poebel’s work, for these 
furnish material wherewith to improve our knowledge of 
the Akkadian and Sumerian languages, thereby rendering 
our knowledge of the literary works more thorough, and 
our comprehension thereof more perfect. Incidentally, 
too, they throw light on the nation (or nations) which 
produced them, and the gtammatical analysis of which 
the scribes of 2,000 years nc. or earlier were capable, It is 
not, probably, going too far to say that these tablets from 
Niffer are the oldest grammatical inseriptions in the 
world, and that the more they are studied the greater will 
their importance appear, 

These, however, are by no means the first inscriptions 
of their kind which have come to our notice. as there 
isa large nimber of similar texts in the British Museum, 
some of which have already been treated of in the Journal 
ol the Society, both by Sir H.C. Rawlinson, Mr. George 
Bertin (JRAS, vol. xvii, pt. 1, 1885), and myself (ibid., 
vol. xvi, pt. 2, pp. 301 if, 1884). In these the system had 
been already worked out, so that the new inscriptions do 
not furnish us with any really new view of the structure 
of the Sumerian languare. The great value of the new 
material lies in the fact that it fills gaps 
and gives many explanations of points and details which 
were obscure. Notwithstanding these wdditions, however, 
our knowledge does not by Any mMetns approach finality— 
we have still very much to learn. 

What strikes the render of these grammat) 
is the number of alternative forms whieh. in 


in its grammar 


eal paradigms 
certain cases, 
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could be used. Thus the phrase which Poebel translates 
“itis (was) with this one that ” the inscription numbered 
152 gives the following forms: (u-ne-da-loam, lu-ne-(21)E- 
med-da, lu-ne-da-(nji-mea, and ki-lu-ne-tadm. For the 
plural only two forms are given: /u-ne-da-mel-am and 
Ju-ne-modsda-(n)ji-mea, but it may be supposed that some 
of the other combinations, with the addition of the plural 
element mei, could be used. For the simple phrase “ to 
this” person or thing (Sem. ana annii™), we have the 
following examples: lu-ne-ra, lu-ne-ir, [u-ne-a, and 
fu-ne-4u, plural lu-ne-med-ra. Whether, upon the model 
of the other three, the Sumerians could also say 
lu-ne-mes-ir, lu-ne-mes-a, and li-ne-med-fu, the list does 
not indicate. The literal order and meaning in the 
above phrases, in the singular, is “man + these + to’, 
but lower down another demonstrative, ¢ for ne, “ this,’ 
occurs: fi-ne-a, (u-ne-ir, and (-e-ra, translated by the 
aceusative annidm, plural du-e-mes-a and (u-ne-medg-ra, 
translated by aunwutim, 

In connexion with the pronominal forms, certain very 
interesting particles are treated of—nammw, translated, 
doubtfully, “why”; ee, rendered “of course”, or “thou 
grantest (thou hast granted)". U, pretixed to reduplicated 
pronouns, and rendered, in Semitic, by the lengthening of 
the final vowel of the second reduplication, 1s translated, 
with the same reserve, by “we (you, they), each of us 
(you, them)”, or, perhaps, “ we (ete.), one after the other,” 
“we (ete.) one another.” On p. 33 the interesting particle 
gi®en, Semitic man, in mendé-gi(sen, mencen-qilsen, 
enene-qi(#)-en, is left untranslated, but appears, on p. 62, 
with the suggested meaning of “is it not”. This negative 
rendering is apparently owing to the fact that it comes 
at the head of a list of negative particles; G. Bertin 
translated /u-man, which immediately follows, and renders 
the Sum, au-ws by “no one", Applying Poebel’s 
rendering of man to the bilingual proverb, where the 
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expression occurs twice, we should have the following 
rendering :— 


Dialectic Sumerian. Babylonian. Rendering. 
Ganam ga-uggaennen Pigd mit man Though one have to die, 
gils)-en ganku lnkul ; shall I not eat? 
ganam ga-bilinen pigd bailut though one revive, 
gils)-en ganepgar luskun. shall not work ? 


Adopting an old idea of mine, that man means 
“still”, “nevertheless ", this would work out somewhat 
as follows :— 

“ Though mortal, nevertheless I must eat ; 
though immortal, I must work.” 

It is noteworthy that man occurs in the Semitic 
rendering in the first section of the proverb only, and is 
understood in the second. 

In view of the sufferings experienced by our troops in 
Babylonia on account of the heat, the phrases containing 
references to the cool hours of the day or night are 
interesting : 


éé-s4-clamn kazdattamma whilst it is (was) cool. 

ge-da-ta ina kazaati™ during the cool time. 

a-ti-te-gé-ba mus-kazdat during the cool time (of the 
night). 

ge-zal-sat didi kazdati™ until the cool time (of the 
night), 

nim-st-bt kazdatam & during the cool time (of the 

liltatem morning) and during the 

evening. 

i-MA-LOUM-e-gia kazdatu™ the cool (of the morning), 


A paradigm of Sumerian verbal forms is given, and will 
be found useful on account of their classification according 
to the particles with which the roots are combined. 
Unfortunately the transcription does not indicate which 
portion of the strings of syllables composing many of 
the forms is the root—a point which is of much greater 
importance in the transeriptions than in the original 
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text-forms. The roots are indicated in the Analysis of 
the Sumerian Verbal System (pp. 92 ff), but students will 
find this just as much needed in the tables as elsewhere, 
especially as LAL, “to weigh,” “pay,” appears as /a’ on 
pp. 70th The elasses of verbs included are the simple 
conjugation, without intixes, and with infixes (see the 
Journal of this Society, vol. xvi, 316 ff.); the same 
classes of the “/-conjugation , and the “ n-conjugation ”. 
Why there should be the sub-heading “Theme (n)i-LAL” 
to the paradigms of the verbal root si(g) (pp. $2 ff) is 
nat clear. 

Notwithstanding want of contrast, which makes them 
exceedingly difficult to read in many cases, the photographs 
of these grammatical tablets in vol. v are exceedingly 
useful, and their defective preservation and writing m 
some cases (they seem to be students’ exercises) show that 
Poebel has copied them with much acumen. An example 
of this occurs on pl. Ixxii (col. 3, 1.10), where he gives 
al-qar-qar (the al is not very well reproduced) glossed by 
qu-ga-ra, Now according to the photograph of the 
original, this gloss, which is written low down and very 
small, is not very distinct: nevertheless his reading seems 
to be right. From it we learn that a/-gar-gar was 
pronounced al-gagara. It is translated by the Babylonian 
nupuh, “it is kindled,” and of course we have to read, 
in the succeeding lines, wu-gagara, “it is not kindled,” 
he-gagara, “may it be kindled,’ and nan-gagera, “ may it 
not be kindled.” Poebel transcribes gdqd instead of 
gqagara, however, throughont. Have we to neglect the 
indications of the glosses / 

At a time like the present, when the War has so greatly 
disturbed communications, Dr. Poebel was unable, as is 
pointed ont in Dr. Gordon’s (the editor's) Prefaces, to 
revise the work, Had things been otherwise, defects 
would in all probability have been reduced and the work 
rendered more perfect. The above remarks must not, 
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therefore, be taken as criticisms, but simply as notes 
for the guidance of possible students. As to the work 
itself, it is to be noted that it is of the first importance, 
and as far as it has progressed it has been well done, 
If, as is hoped, Dr. Poebel is, safe and sound, he is to 
be congratulated upon what he has done, and the 
Eabylonian Section of the University Museum of Penn- 
sylvania deserves all thanks for the speedy publication 
of the texts notwithstanding the disadvantages under 
which they appear. May the continuation be under 
happier auspices for all. 
T. G. Prscues. 

Mawerpi: Les Srarvets GoUVERNEMENTAUX ov REGLES 

DE Droit Peatic er ApMinistratir, Traduits et 

annotées par E. FaGxan. pp. xiii, 584. Alger: 

A. Jourdan, 1915. 

This excellent translation of the Alkim Sultiniyya 
will be of the greatest value to students of Moslem 
institutions, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
M. Fagnan should have held that any claim by Count 
Léon Ostrorog as translator of the work was barred by 
lapse of time. The second volume of his translation, 
Lreité de droit public musulman, appeared as long ago 
5 in 1906, and the two volumes covered but a quarter of 
the work ; we now possess the whole in one conveniently 
sized volume. And some of Count Ostrorog’s mistakes 
are rectitied, ¢.g., his rendering of dha ‘iyal, vol. ii, p. 9, 
a5 “les malades”, is here, p. 73, “avec enfants”: and the 
false prophet Tulaiha’s imaginary victim “ Wassab”, 
ib., p. 116, is here, p. 113, “et avoit fait des captifs” 
(wa-subd). Nevertheless the subject of the work, 
constitutional law, is one that lends itself to some 
vagueness and uncertainty, apart from the inherent 
difficulty of correctly reproducing Arabic ideas, and 
AM. Fagnan’s rendering of one passage, p. 136; 1. 3, seems 
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to be open todoubt. The appointment as Kadi of a person 
unskilled in the law, although sanctioned by Abu Hanifa 
on condition of his relying for his law on outside help, 
was generally held invalid. The reason given for so 
holding is, that for the purpose of applied law it is 
essential to adhere to a legal system, “ce qui ne. peut 
exister valablement que chez le justiciable, et non chez 
celui quia @ faire respecter le droit.”' This seems 
inconclusive, nor is it true to say that the person amenable 
to the law is subject in a greater degree to the tenets of 
the school to which he belongs than is the judge, May 
not the meaning be that one who submits to be bound by 
authority answers to the condition of following precedent 
(tukiid) better than one who originates rules. The 
process of Jjfiidd, in fact, is needed only where there is 
no existing rule, and this is illustrated by the Prophet's 
dictum which follows in the text. As was to be expected, 
M. Fagnan considers the two forms of riba, declared 
reprehensible in the Misha chapter, to represent methods 
of procuring Interest on money loans, a view which 
I have ventured to question, ewpra, p. 209. Riba 
al-nakd he renders (p, 541) “V'intérét réalisé par suite 
de VTanticipation dun paiment stipulé & terme”, and 
ri al-nasia, “l'usure par paiment différé,” that is to 
say, that the former, viz. “the discounting a debt”, is 
conducive to future payment of interest. The law-books, 
as I have endeavoured to show, do not seem to me to 
support these interpretations, and I have lately come 
across a statement by a Hanbali jurist which seems to 
bear on the question. Ibn Taimiyya deals with the Aisha 
jurisdiction in his Kitih ma'drij al-wusil (ed. Cairo, 
1323, printed with his Jajméi'-rasa'il), and on p. 41 he 
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gives a list of prohibited transactions of which the 
material part is appended.’ It will be noticed that the 
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two forms of rif are included, with other acts, such as 
forcing up market prices, etc., as being, all of them, forms 
of fraud. Tbn Taimiyya then proceeds to specify certain 
ribawiyya transactions which have the object of making 
money breed money, generally at a deferred date, the 
transaction being either between two parties only 
(thund iyya) or with an added intermediary (fhulathiyya), 
and the method being te combine with a loan (Lard) the 
sale or letting of goods, or a stipulation for service, 
This is very much the same as the ‘ina contract (see 
Lane, 2217¢, and also the Mobsat of Sarakhsi, where it is 
declared to be a common trade practice),’ but in the case 
of the intermediary it is not apparent that the “eater of 
riba” gains any profit by the transaction, What does 
seem apparent from the passage is that Ibn Taimiyya 
regarded riba al-fadl and riba al-nasi'a as mere methods 
of overreaching, not as devices for procuring interest 
on loans. 

In the Preface, p. viii, M. Fagnan deprecates the 
suggestion that Mawardi’s presentment of the law is 
rather ideal than actual; he assimilates the work's 
authority to that of the Maliki law-book, the MukAtasar 
of Sidi Khalil. But the law of State adininistration must, 
as compared with that governing individuals, be deticient 
in precision, and deficient too in sanction, for Quis 
custodiet custodes, Some of Mawardi's rules for the 
proper working of the machinery of State can be tested 
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(Mabsat, xi, 211, L 10). Similarly, an agreement to accept part 
payment of a money claim in satisfaction of the whole is vitinted by 
a condition that the payment should take the form of a sale of goods or 
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by recorded instances of the machine at work—instances 
which, having regard to their comparatively recent date 
and to Mawardi’s official eminence, may be taken to have 
heen within his knowledge. For example, in describing 
the incidence of land-tax he lays down (p. 376, text 307) 
that a contract to farm out this tax is void, bifil, on the 
eround that its collection is a fiduciary act, and excludes 
the idea of personal liability, or of profit, in the contractor. 
This he illustrates by a story how Ibn ‘Abbas, when ‘Ali 
was Caliph, visited the mere offer to take such a contract 
with punishment. A less remote illustration was at hand 
in the careers of the notorious Baridi brothers, the 
revenue farmers at Basra and Ahwaz, for they flourished 
in the generation preceding Mawardi’s birth. Their 
doings fill a large space both in the annals of the declining 
Caliphate and in adab works of the period; in their 
contests with the Caliphs their farming contracts were 
repeatedly modified and renewed, but each renewal was 
made with the fullest official sanction, and it is evident 
that such contracts were ordinary acts of administration. 
The Baridis' case represents actual practice; Ibn ‘Abbas’ 
antique virtue, if it ever was practice, had long passed 
into theory, 

Again, in the chapter on the Diwdn, p. 456, text 365, 
Mawardi detines the powers of an inspector of revenue, 
mushrif, over its collector, ‘dmil, and says that, unlike 
the sdhib al-barid, he is entitled to check a collectors 
wrongdoing. He gives no instance of an inspector at 
work, but Hilél al-Sabi provides an instructive one 
(Wuzard, 319-21). 

Some half-century before Miwardi's birth the ex-vizier 
‘Ali b ‘Isa was sent to Egypt as inspector of the revenue 
of which, since the recovery of the country from the 
Talin family, Abu Zunbir al-Madarii had been collector, 
(Kindi, ed. Guest, 257), One day 'Ali on returning from 
a tide alarmed his staff by exclaiming “robbery!” He 
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had passed by a bridge whose yearly upkeep he had put 
at ten dinars, whilst the sum officially charged for it he 
had found to be 60,000 dinars. Abu Zunbir, who was 
present and invited to explain, kept silent, but later he 
told ‘Ali privately that his silence had proceeded from 
consideration for himself. He went on to say that his 
monthly stipend was 3,000 dinars (‘Ali himself had 2,000, 
see Wusard, 309, 1 8), whilst his outlay, apart from his 
establishment and the claims of hospitality, involved 
items for buying off the governor's interference, and for 
yearly gifts to the Caliph, his relatives, and high officials 
—ineluding their viziers, something on their appointment, 
and something towards the fine laid on them when 
dismissed, “Ali himself and his dependants had received 
certain sums (this ‘Ali admitted with gratitude); more- 
over, ‘Ali held land in Syria and Egypt on which the 
annual State dues were some 10,000 dinars: had these 
been paid? (‘Ali professed his ignorance); then either he 
had the sum or his agents had robbed him, but at all 
events these various claims could scarcely be met by his 
3.000 stipend, ‘Ali agreed that in the case of high 
officials a good deal must be winked at, and he ceased 
all interference in revenue matters. 

‘Ali was admitted even by his enemies to be the honest 
statesman of the age; in the immediately preceding story 
in Wucard he detects an accounting official (also a revenne 
farmer) trying to bribe him by money concealed in a gift 
of fruit, rejects it, and enforces the official's liability to 
the full; but some complimentary presents he had 
received as of course, and these had now come home 
to roost, 


H. F. A. » 
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Pirkk pe Ranet Evtezer (the Chapters of R. Eliezer the 
Great), according to the text of the MS. belonging 
to Abraham Epstein of Vienna. Translated and 
annotated with introduction and indices by GERALD 
Friep.anper. pp. lvii and 490. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 


This book is a welcome addition to the small budget of 
Jewish pseudepigraphical literature now available in 
English translation, and we certainly agree with the 
translator that it has a better claim to be translated than 
the so-called Fragments of a Zadokite work, round which 
many doubts still cling. If the “Chapters of R. Eliezer” 
secured a prominent place in Jewish literature for 
themselves, it is not because they were attached to 
a popular name, but on account of their intrinsic merit. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that Maimonides, 
in his Guide to the Perplexed, devoted a whole chapter 
(ii, 26) to what he considered a puzzling philosophical 
utterance, but what was in reality but a homiletic 
metaphor. The whole book is a collection of homilies, 
allegories, and legends of a religions character. In his 
excellent Introduction Mr. Friedlander has given a survey 
of the sources upon which the author has apparently 
drawn, or with which he runs parallel, as well as of later 
works in which the “Chapters” are quoted. The most 
important question is that of the time in which the book 
was composed, a question which was first broadly 
discussed by Zunz, who did not think that it could have 
been written prior to the middle of the eighth century. 
Our translator gives the second or third deeade of the 
ninth century as the approximate date, but admits that 
most of the material disposed of may belong to an earlier 
period, This seems to be the correct view, and is upheld 
by ch. xxx, which contains several references to conditions 
prevailing in the empire of the Abbaside Caliphs towards 
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the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
centuries, The author alludes to the conquest of Palestine 
by the Arabs in The Abrogation of the Mosaic Law. The 
allusion to paper calls to our mind that just at this period 
rag-paper was introduced into the Moslim empire (see the 
urticle in this Journal 1905, p. 663 seq.) There are 
also other points of contact with matters Arabic, The 
description of woman as a field occurs in the Qoran, 11, 223. 
The remark that “sword signifies only war” (p. 223), 
with the reference to Isaiah xxi, 15, is peculiarly illustrated 
- by the fact that the same word which stands for “ sword” 
in Hebrew means “war” in Arabic. <A large mass 
of lewendary material was transmitted to the Hadith 
literature by converted Jews, of whom several are known 
by name, A collection of such legends is given in Weil's 
Biblische Legenden der Jfuselmanner, as well as in 
Rehatsek’s translation of Mirkhond’s Rawwzat-as-Safd 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1892), A certain amount of 
material is also to be found in al-Tha‘alibi's all sles 
(Cod. Brit. Mus, Add. 9558), which is a kind of encyclo- 
predia of aphorisms. The earlier part of the work (which 
deserves to be edited in full) deals with Biblical subjects 
as far as they are mentioned in the Qoran, supplemented 
by legendary embellishments. Jewish influence is visible 
in the legends handed down on behalf of Wahb b. 
Mumabbih, s converted Jew who lived in the earlier 
half of the eighth century. He transmitted that Noah 
lived a thousand years, conveying his message to his 
people at the age of 950 years, as stated in Qor, xxix, 14. 
There is apparently no trace of this in any Jewish source, 
and it isalso at variance with Gen. ix, 28. Other passages 
in al-Tha‘ilibi's work speak of “the tire of Abraham”, 
Le. the legendary furnace into which he was cast, the 
wolf which was alleged to have devoured Joseph, and of 
Moses smniting the angel of death who approached to take 
away his soul. The lust-named legend is to be found in 
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the Midrash Rabbah, v, 11, but there Moses chases Sammacel 
away with his staff on which the name of God was 
written. 

In his discussion of the relation of the Chapters ~ to 
other pseudepigraphical and apoeryphical books Mr. Fried- 
lander inclines to the opinion that the Palestinian 
Targum known as Pseudo-Jonathan as well as Targum 11 
to Esther were dependent on them. As these Targums, 
especially the latter, are strongly agadic, the points of 
contact with the “Chapters” are naturally numerous. 
It is, however, highly probable that these Targums are 
of older date. Possibly they all drew upon o common 
source, using the same material independently, and this 
view is even strengthened by our translator's theory— 
which we may readily adopt—that the “Chapters” are 
likewise of Palestinian origin. 

Mr. Friedlander's digest of the parallels of the 
“Chapters” with the Talmud, the various Midrashim, 
the Jewish liturgy, the Book of Jubilees, the two Books 
of Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, thie 
Fourth Ezra, the Books of Wisdom, and Adam and Eve is 
exhaustive and correspondingly valuable. Even patristic 
literature is not forgotten. The student of all these relies 
of a great spiritual movement who is not readily 
conversant with the original language of the “ Chapters © 
will derive much help from the translation for comparative 
research. The translation reads fluently; the notes are 
full and show how deeply the translator is versed in 
agadic literature as well as in other works which have 
even a remote bearing on the subject. The very elaborate 
indexes render the finding of any detailed topic an easy 
task. The text is also singularly free from misprints, 
In fine, the translator has earned the ungrudging thanks 
of theological students of every denomination. 


H. HitkscuFrecn. 
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A Votume or THe Book or Precerts ny Heres 8. Yasutan. 
Edited from an Arabic MS. in the library of the 
Dropsie College, translated into Hebrew, and provided 
with critical notes and an introduction by B, Harren, 
M.A., Ph.D. pp. 278. Philadelphia, 1915. 

Most ancient literatures contain names of authors who 
are only known through being quoted occasionally by 
other writers, and it is always a triumph of research 
when the whole or part of such long-lost work is suddenly 
brought to light. A feat of this kind is the publication 
to which these lines are devoted, and the author is to be 
congratulated on his achievement. He has discovered 
a large fragment of an Arabic “ Book of Commandments ” 
by Hefes b. Yasliah, who he believes lived at the turn of 
the eleventh century. : 

Conflicting theories, however, cling round the names of 
this author, and even this fragment of his work does not 
remove the doubts as to his personality. In 1895 the 
late Dr. Neubauer published an article on Hafs al Qdti 
(REJ, xxx, p. 65 seq.), the supposed author of a rhymed 
Arabic version of the Book of Psalms. While Steinschneider 
maintained the identity of Hefes. and Hafs (the one being 
the Hebrew, the other the Arabie forms of the name), 
Neubauer separated them, averring that Hafs was an 
Arab or Syrian Christian, basing his opinion in an ‘wryaza 
handed down on behalf of Hafs. Unless we assume that 
this line is an interpolation, these names seem to belong 
to two different persons, and Dr. Halper, who does not 
seem to have noticed Neubauer’s article, rightly leaves 
the question open. 

Equally complicated is the question as to the time when 
our author flourished, because no indication concerning 
it is to be found in the fragment. His terminus ad quem 
is given in quotations from his writings by authors of 
the earlier half of the eleventh century. It is not, 
liowever, advisable to regard him as a contemporary of 
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Sa‘adyah. Dr. Halper refuses to commit himself in this 
respect, and rightly also leaves this question undecided. 
He places passages of Hefes' Arabic Pentateuch translation 
side by side with such of Sa‘adyah to show the great 
similarity which exists between them, but this would 
rather prove that the latter was the earlier translator. 
We mast agree with Dr. Halper that Sa‘adyah’s was 
not the first Arabic version of the Bible. There exists 
positive evidence that the Jews in Medina interpreted the 
Qorin in Arabic (Bokhari, ed. Krehl, iii, p. 198), If this 
be so they must also have had some translation for the 
instruction of the young. Not only Jewish but also 
Christian translators had a share in early versions, as we 
gather from the MSS. brought to Europe by Tischendort 
(see ZDMG., vol. viii). There exists in the British 
Museum a large fragment of an Arabic translation of the 
Book of Job, written in Arabic characters, dating from the 
ninth eentury (see Fleischer in ZDMG.,, xviii, p. 256 seq.). 
When Sa‘adyah set to work on his own translation he 
must have had ample material before him, and it is very 
likely that he (chiefly as regards the Pentateuch) embodied 
the traditional translations in his work, while yet finding 
suticient scope for the display of that originality by 
which his work is distinguished. The treasures of the 
Genizah contain numerous fragments of Arabie Bible 
versions which obviously are not Sa‘'adyah’s. These may 
have been the work of Qaraite translators who took pains 
to make their translations differ as much as possible from 
that of their hated opponent. These, as Salmon b, Jerdham, 
Yepheth, and others, are later than Sa‘adyih. Further 
investigation of this matter is sure to yield interesting 
results. 

Now as regards Hefes, he simply adopted Sa'adyaih's 
standard translation without much demur, because he 
merely wanted it as a fulcrum for legal diseussions. Here 
Ishould like to mention another point of some importance, 
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viz. that Hefes, as far as I can ascertain, is never referred 
to by Yepheth. We may gather from this that Mefes was 
a younger contemporary of his. Had his book been in 
evidence it would have offered much scope for polemics to 
this prolific and pugnacious Qaraite. 

In Judah b. Barzillai's commentary on the Book of 
Creation we find a long quotation from Hefes’ work which 
secured him a place among early Jewish philosophers, 
Dr, Halper has done well to reproduce this passage (which 
is missing in his fragment) in the original as well as in 
the English translation. On the basis of this quotation 
Hefes is credited with having influenced Bahyah b. 
Bagiidah’s proof of the existence of God, derived from the 

order of the four elements. Both, however, were in this 
respect forestalled by Sa‘adyih, who, in his Pentateuch 
commentary and elsewhere, argues the existence of God 
on the basis of the “firmly established” arrangement 
of the four elements (see JQR., 4.5. vi, p. 361 seq.) 
Dr. Halper himself points out that no treatise on 
philosophy by Hefes is known, and it is therefore probable 
that he simply borrowed his theory from Sa’adyah. 

Dr, Halper gives a careful description of the MS. used 
by him. It shares the characteristics both of style and 
spelling of most Jewish-Arabic MSS., characteristics 
frequently taken for mistakes and injudiciously corrected 
by editors, Now, although the case endings are regularly 
dropped the tanwin is frequently expressed by }, or even 
IN for all cases. Thus REqY (fol. 4b, 1. 20) stands for 


35, NINYT (fol. 124, |. 12) for Jam, NTWD (fol. 15a, 
|. 14) for F2., STINTS NET ta 176, |. 22) for 
So eh, ees) (fol. 46, 1. 14) for aS ace (fol. 2la, 
|. 28) for gatas, NMINN (fol. 22a, 1 11) for yl, 
FINI NWN (fol. 36, 1. 25) is oS by : Thus NINIWP3 
(fol. 14a, |. 23) is not a mistake, but stands for wes 
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and not in sfatue consfr. (see Mutassal, p. 47). In 
jS8 (fol. 18a, 1. 20) the aun is mot radical, but the 
word stands for 4 (stone of a wild date) Finally 
NHS (fol. 295, 1. 4) is G4. A classical instance of 
the freedom with which the final nin was treated 
occurs in Gor, xevi, 15, lec) for Sau. In Jewish- 
Arabic texts we also find the tanwin expressed by 
a detached JS for all cases, e.g. JN WMS for ini (see my 
Chrestomathy, p.17, 1.7). On fol. 286, 1. 21, SN is not 
Jt but the definite article, although standing at the end 
of a line, This is very frequent (see JQK., Le, p. 365, 
three times). In “BRYSON (fol. 165, 1 15) the * is 
mater lectionia to mark the genitive. The word should 
be —tl. 

In his treatment of the text Dr. Halper displays 
& sound knowledge of the Arabic language, albeit he only 
had one MS. at his disposal, and the loose spelling as 
well as the numerous vulgarisms require an extensive 
experience in dealing with them. Placed between the 
dilemma of reproducing the text as he found it, or furnish 
it with diaeritical pomts, he chose the former style. It 
seems to me, however, that he would have been well 
advised to provide them, Editors of ancient texts owe 
it to the readers to render the reading as smooth as 
possible, In a mixed text such as this, less experienced 
readers will tind it difficult always to distinguish Arabie 
passages from the Hebrew ones. There exist many MSS, 
in Arabic characters in which the diacritical points are 
sparsely provided. It is therefore desirable that they 
should be added by editors because the omission is 
frequently due to external reasons, On the other hand, 
Dr, Halper was right not to tamper with the grammatical 
peculiarities, which are not the exelusive property of 
Jewish authors, but are also found in works on philosophy 
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and medicine by Arab authors. Dr, Halper's introduction 
is thorough and instructive, his notes are ample and clear 
up most of the difficulties in a satisfactory manner. 
He has added a Hebrew version for the benefit of many 
readers interested in the work who are not acquainted 
with Arabic. On a later occasion he might do well to 
provide an English translation. The work is an eloquent 
testimony to his erudition both in Arabic and Rabbinics, 
and its elegant get up does great credit to the author 
as well as to the institution under whose auspices 1t was 
published. 
H. HimscHFELD. 
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